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Preface 


This volume contains papers presented at the Fifth International Dharmakirti Conference, 
held at the Crowne Plaza Hotel in Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Professor Katsura, 
one of the leading senior scholars in the field, recalled the history of the Dharmakirti 
conferences in his opening speech, which is also published in this volume. 

The Heidelberg Conference was organized jointly by three projects which Birgit Kellner 
directed at the University of Heidelberg: Project MC 13.2 "Reasoning in Buddhism between 
South Asia and Tibet" and Project MC 3.3 “Buddhism between South Asia and Tibet — 
Negotiating Religious Boundaries in Doctrine and Practice," both financially supported 
by the Cluster of Excellence “Asia and Europe in a Global Context"; and the project 
“Systems of Epistemology in Classical Indian Philosophy," supported by the German 
Research Foundation DFG. We gratefully acknowledge the financial support received from 
the sponsors of these projects that made the conference possible, as well as the efficient 
and kind organizational support by the Cluster’s administrative staff. 

Like the previous volumes of Dharmakirti Conference proceedings, this collection 
testifies to a growing and dynamic field, driven by significant discoveries of new sources, 
a growing body of historical knowledge, and a continually refined awareness of the so- 
phisticated nature of the Indian, Tibetan and East Asian intellectual traditions that jointly 
constitute the historical reference point for Dharmakirtian Studies. The editing of the pro- 
ceedings took longer than expected, and for various reasons not all of the papers presented 
at the conference could be included. Contrarily, the papers by Hiroko Matsuoka and Patrick 
McAllister could not be presented at the conference, but were included here due to their 
topical relevance. 

Editorial work was conducted chiefly at the Institute for the Cultural and Intellectual 
History of Asia of the Austrian Academy of Sciences, where two of the Heidelberg con- 
ference organizers, Kellner and McAllister, had in the meantime relocated (and where 
Horst Lasic had been working all along; our fourth editor, Sara McClintock, also spent 
time here in 2016). Cynthia Peck-Kubaczek of the Academy institute corrected the English 
of a number of the papers, and we thank her for her painstaking efforts. We also gratefully 
acknowledge editorial assistance by Liudmila Olalde (Heidelberg) whose sharp eyes let no 
missing bibliographical reference escape. Together with McAllister, Olalde also handled 
technical aspects in the production of the camera-ready copy. 


The shorthand “Dharmakirtian Studies” refers to the study of philosophical currents 
in India, China and Tibet which take the theoretical efforts of Dharmakirti (between 
mid-6th and mid-7th centuries CE) and his predecessor Dignaga (ca. 480-540) in the 
fields of epistemology and logic as their inspiration — theoretical efforts that revolve 
around the explication, justification and defense of a system of "instruments of trustworthy 
awareness" (pramana), and, driven by these concerns, also extend into other areas of vital 
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interest to Buddhist intellectuals in the context of their respective times. Such areas include 
problems in the philosophy of mind pertaining to the analysis of consciousness, subjects in 
the philosophy of language, here intertwined with the analysis of concepts and concept 
formation. Theoretical aspects of Buddhism as a soteriology, as a set of teachings geared 
towards the attainment of liberation from suffering in samsara, also play a central role 
in Buddhist logico-epistemological discourse. Buddhist pramana theories were adopted, 
adapted and criticized by non-Buddhists primarily in their Indian context. Dharmakirtian 
Studies therefore, as a matter of course, also attend to explorations of this larger intellectual 
environment between the late fifth and thirteenth centuries CE, an environment shaped by 
mutual influence and cross-fertilization, as well as intense polemics between competing 
religio-philosophical currents encompassing Brahmanical traditions as well as Jains and 
others. 


In the past decades, the history of Dharmakirtian Studies has been significantly shaped, 
if not revolutionized, by the discovery of new sources and improved access to them. Within 
the larger area of Indian Buddhist literature, Sanskrit pramana literature has been partic- 
ularly profoundly affected by improved access to Sanskrit manuscripts which have been 
preserved in the territory of today's Tibetan Autonomous Region (TAR) within the People's 
Republic of China.! Until the beginning of the 21* century, key works of Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti themselves were unknown in the language of their composition, Sanskrit. An 
agreement between the Austrian Academy of Sciences and the China Tibetology Research 
Center (CTRC) in Beijing, concluded in 2004 and renewed several times since, laid the 
foundation for collaborative research based on photocopies of manuscript photographs 
kept in the CTRC's library. Copies of manuscripts of Dharmakirti's Pramanaviniscaya, 
Hetubindu and Santandntarasiddhi became accessible, as well as of Jinendrabuddhi's 
Pramāņasamuccayatīkā, a commentary on Dignaga's main logico-epistemological work, 
the Pramanasamuccaya and -vrtti. Research on these new sources had already begun 
when the Fourth International Dharmakirti Conference was held in Vienna (August 23-27, 
2005). Ernst Steinkellner's opening speech “News from the manuscript department" lays 
out the specifics of the cooperation and its (now) early history, and summarizes ongoing 
work and first results; the edition of the first chapter of Jinendrabuddhi's Pramanasamu- 
ccayatikà arrived at the Vienna conference just fresh from the press.” Steinkellner also 
outlined the challenges that lie ahead. Besides the enormous task of scholarly work in- 
volved in the analysis, edition and translation of these new materials, there remains the 
task of a full descriptive catalogue of all Sanskrit manuscripts in the TAR. The actual 


! This is also borne out by the significant pramana content in the by now three panels on Sanskrit 


manuscripts in China that have been held at the Beijing Seminar of Tibetan Studies, published in the 
three volumes Sanskrit Manuscripts in China 1 (edited by Ernst Steinkellner in cooperation with Duan 
Oing and Helmut Krasser, Beijing 2009), II (edited by Horst Lasic and Xuezhu Li, Beijing 2016), and III 
(edited by Birgit Kellner, Jowita Kramer and Xuezhu Li, Beijing, forthcoming). Volume II is available 
for download at https://www.oeaw.ac.at/fileadmin/Institute/IKGA/PDF/digitales/Lasic_Li_2016.pdf 
(last accessed 15 September 2019). 

: Cf. Helmut Krasser, Horst Lasic, Eli Franco, Birgit Kellner (ed.): Religion and Logic in Buddhist 
Philosophical Analysis: Proceedings of the Fourth International Dharmakirti Conference, Vienna, 
August 23-27, 2005 (Vienna 2011: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften), pp. 
xvii-xxi. 
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manuscripts are still out of bound for Chinese as well as foreign scholars. The same holds 
good for a reported 61-volume set of color reproductions of all these manuscripts, of 
which five copies are reported to have been printed. It also has not been possible, since 
Steinkellner's report, to access a bundle of paper manuscripts in the Potala palace in Lhasa, 
which among others includes a manuscript of Dignaga's Nyayamukha and manuscripts of 
Dharmakirti's Sambandhapariksakarika, Santanantarasiddhiprakarana and Pramanavi- 
niscayakàrikàá.? Steinkellner's introduction to the volume Sanskrit Manuscripts in China 
III (Beijing, forthcoming) summarizes the current situation and formulates a proposal for 
further improvement. In the three years since the keynote lecture on which that introduction 
is based was held in Beijing, nothing of substance has happened. 

While progress in further improving access of scholars to Sanskrit manuscripts in 
China has been slow, editorial activities have yielded significant further results. In 2010, 
the monograph series Sanskrit Texts from the Tibetan Autonomous Region, founded as 
a joint venture of the China Tibetology Publishing House and the Austrian Academy of 
Sciences Press, counted eight volumes. In 2019, volumes 21 and 22 are being submitted: the 
diplomatic edition of the third chapter of Dharmottara's Pramanavini$cayatika by Pascale 
Hugon (Vienna) in collaboration with Takashi Iwata (Tokyo) and Toshikazu Watanabe 
(Vienna, now Tokyo), as well as the critical edition of the first five chapters of Candrakirti's 
Madhyamakavatarabhasya by Horst Lasic, Xuezhu Li (Beijing) and Anne MacDonald 
(Vienna), based on preparatory work by Helmut Krasser. The sixth chapter is being edited 
by Anne MacDonald, while the remaining chapters are being edited by Katsura and Li. 

As Katsura also recalled in his opening speech, Dharmakirti's Pramanavini$caya and 
Hetubindu are now available in critical editions by, respectively, Steinkellner (chapters 1 
and 2 of the Pramanavini$caya; Hetubindu), as well as Hugon and Toru Tomabechi (Tokyo) 
(chapter 3 of the Pramānaviniscaya).* The second chapter of the Pramānasamuccayatīkā 
has been critically edited by Steinkellner, Helmut Krasser and Horst Lasic. Further chapters 
are currently being edited by Katsura, Motoi Ono (Tsukuba), Yasutaka Muroya (Vienna), 
and Toshikazu Watanabe, with additional support by a group of younger Japanese scholars. 
Sections of the second chapter of Dharmottara's Pramanaviniscayatika, preserved only in 
fragmentary manuscripts, have been edited in two Vienna dissertations by Hisataka Ishida 
and Masamichi Sakai, supervised by Helmut Krasser.? 

Meanwhile, other institutions have been able to conclude cooperation agreements with 
the CTRC similar to the Viennese model, for individual manuscripts and texts. In the area 
of pramana literature, mention should here be made of efforts at the University of Leipzig, 
where Eli Franco, Junjie Chu, Xuezhu Li and Hiroko Matsuoka are editing Yamari's (c. 
1000-1060) important commentary on Prajfiakaragupta's (c. 750-810) Pramānavārttikā- 
lankārabhāsya, as well as rare works by Jitāri (940-1000). It is a promising sign that 
Chinese scholars are increasingly involved in these editorial activities, as attested by Li's 


3 
4 


For a full list of the contents see Steinkellner, “News from the manuscript department", p. xxi. 

For bibliographical references cf. Katsura's “opening speech" below on page xvii. 

? Sakai's 2010 dissertation (PDF download at http://othes.univie.ac.at/9623/) concerns the proof of 
momentariness, while Ishida's 2011 dissertation (PDF at http://othes.univie.ac.at/13375/) deals with 
the subject of the logical nexus. 

Cf. Junjie Chu and Eli Franco, “Rare Manuscripts of Works by Jitari", in: Horst Lasic and Xuezhu Li 


(ed.): Sanskrit Manuscripts in China II. Beijing: China Tibetology Publishing House, 15-48. 
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participation in several projects; Luo Hong (formerly CTRC, now at Sichuan University 
in Chengdu) is working on an edition of Ratnakarasanti’s Prajfíaparamitopadesa. In the 
long run research on these manuscripts will only be able to flourish if a new generation of 
Sanskritists in China carries it forward. 


More recent discoveries that may serve as the basis of future projects belong to the final 
period of pramana activities in India. There is a third manuscript of Jitari's Vijnaptimatrata- 
siddhi, in addition to the two manuscripts described by Franco and Chu. There is also a copy 
of a valuable manuscript of a lengthy work on the sahopalambhaniyama-inference entitled 
Sahopalambhaniyamasamarthana, also ascribed to Jitari. Based on selected sample pas- 
sages, this text can be assumed to be the same work referred to as Sahopalambhaprakarana 
in the colophon of a manuscript that both Rahula Sankrtyayana and Giuseppe Tucci pho- 
tographed in Ngor monastery." However, approximately one third of the Ngor manuscript 
is missing in Tucci's photographs; the remainder is often out of focus. In Sankrtyayana's 
photographs, the text is almost completely illegible. A hitherto unknown manuscript of 
Jfiana$rimitra's Advaitabinduprakarana was also recently discovered; it complements the 
codex photographed by Sankrtyayana in 1938 that formed the basis of Anantalal Thakur's 
edition first published in 1959 (reprinted in 1987) and allows to substantially improve 
the text. These are only a few of the many cases where new manuscripts from the TAR 
lend invaluable support to editorial work together with other materials; Santaraksita's 
Vadanyayatika and Dharmakirti’s Vadanyaya are another particularly prominent case in 
point.? Lastly, there also remains the extensive manuscript of 123 folios of an otherwise 
unknown commentary on Arcata's Hetubindutika, in the colophon ascribed to a certain 
Jayabhadra or Bhavabhadra.'? 


Tibetan developments inspired by Indian pramana have similarly benefited from greater 
accessibility of sources, as demonstrated by Pascale Hugon's extensive work on Phya pa 
chos kyi seng ge (1109-1169) and other authors from the early period of Tibetan Buddhist 
Scholasticism in the 11" to 13 centuries; her paper in this volume offers an entry point 
into this newly opened field of enquiry. A considerable amount of pertinent manuscripts 
testifying to hitherto largely unknown works have surfaced recently, especially as part of 
the private library of the Fifth Dalai Lama Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya mtsho (1617—1682) 
in Drepung monastery. They have been published in facsimile in the “Collected Works 
of the Bka' gdams pas" (Bka' gdams gsung 'bum), released in several installments which 
by now number altogether 120 volumes. Hugon and Kazuo Kano (Tokyo) have set out to 


7 Tucci's photographs from 1939 are published in facsimile in Studia Indologiczne 7 (2000) 425-449, as 
"Appendix III" to Francesco Sferra's paper "Sanskrit Manuscripts and Photos of Sanskrit Manuscript in 
the [sic] Giuseppe Tucci's Collection. A Preliminary Report". 

j In the Göttingen collection, they are preserved as COD MS SANSCR RAH Xc14/10b (Jitari, Saho- 

palambhasiddhi); cf. Bandurski, Frank: “Untersuchungen zur buddhistischen Literatur" = Sanskrit- 

Wörterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden, Beiheft 5, Göttingen 1994: Vandenhoeck 

& Ruprecht, p. 42. 

A diplomatic edition of the Kundeling manuscript of the Vadanyayatika is currently being prepared by 

Yasutaka Muroya at the Academy institute in Vienna, in the framework of the research project “Debate 

and rational argumentation in South Asian Buddhism" (P30827) supported by the Austrian Science 

Fund FWF. 

Cf. Steinkellner, "News from the manuscript department", p. xx. 
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produce a descriptive catalogue of this vast collection, while at the same time studies of 
individual texts and their contents are being undertaken.'! 

Last but not least mention should be made of similarly growing research in Chinese 
adaptations of Indian pramana. Efforts in this field are undertaken by a younger generation 
of scholars in China (cf. the paper by Tang Mingjun in this volume), as well as by a 
team of Japanese scholars comprising chiefly Shigeki Moro (Kyoto), Shinya Moriyama 
(Matsumoto), Yasutaka Muroya and Motoi Ono — a development facilitated by improved 
access to rare manuscripts of commentaries in Japanese temple libraries.'* 


The contributions to this volume demonstrate that the process of exploring new sources, 
of utilizing them in research endeavors and reflecting on how they motivate revisions of 
received knowledge, is in full swing. These new discoveries have contributed to a stronger 
focus on manuscript research — including problems of paleography and codicology —, and 
they have also given precedence to philologically oriented studies. As new texts are to be 
edited, new translations are to be produced, and a variety of textual and fundamental histori- 
cal problems need to be solved. Yet, Dharmakirtian Studies have at the same time preserved, 
even strengthened, their disciplinary openness and methodological pluralism. Philological 
and historical studies chiefly concerned with placing texts and thinkers, theories and argu- 
ments in the context of intellectual histories that in many respects still remain to be written, 
dominate especially in continental Europe and Japan where such methodologies have a 
longer academic tradition within Asian Studies at large. But a philosophical engagement 
with pramana ideas, an analysis and critical examination of these ideas in terms of their 
philosophical significance and substance — more at home in the Angloamerican sphere —, 
has also had a place at Dharmakirti conferences in the past and can by now be considered 
an integral part of the world of Dharmakirtian Studies. !? 

To take philosophical texts seriously requires reading them as works of philosophy, 
just as serious studies of ancient legal literature must take this literature seriously in its 
legal dimensions. Many have also argued, convincingly, that a proper history of philosophy 
cannot be merely a descriptive account of which philosopher lived when and where and did 
what (as notoriously difficult such accounts may be for a field like Indian philosophy where 
precise external data is hard to come by). In order to be illuminating, it is to be written 
as a history of philosophical thought, with close attention to ideas and content, and by 
making plausible why it is that philosophers argue the way they do — in due consideration 


The current state of their work is accessible at https://www.oeaw.ac.at/ikga/forschung/tibetologie/mate 


rialien/a-gateway-to-early-tibetan-scholasticism/. 

Results of these research endeavours were among others presented at the panel “Pramana across Asia: 
India, China, Korea, Japan", held at the XVIIth Congress of the International Association of Buddhist 
Studies at the University of Vienna, August 18-23, 2014, published in Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde 
Südasiens 56-57 (2015-2018). The papers presented at the panel “Transmission and Transformation of 
Buddhist Logic and Epistemology in East Asia" (XVIIIth Congress of the International Association of 
Buddhist Studies, University of Toronto, August 20—25, 2017) will be published in a volume bearing 
the panel title and edited by Shinya Moriyama (Vienna: Arbeitskreis für Tibetische und Buddhistische 
Studien, Universitat Wien, forthcoming). 

John Taber insightfully discusses these different, sometimes divergent, sometimes complementary 
approaches to Indian philosophy and their background in disciplinary histories in his paper *On 
Engaging Philosophically with Indian Philosophical Texts", Asiatische Studien / Études Asiatiques 67/1 
(2013) 125-163. 
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of other forces that drive intellectual history. Philologically oriented historical approaches 
and philosophical approaches — each of which may again come in different forms — may 
produce tensions, of course, and they often do. The philosopher may find the philologist's 
reticence at wanting to know whether Dharmakirti is right frustrating (“how could you not 
want to know this?"), while the philologist will in turn find the philosopher's conviction 
that they have understood where Dharmakirti is wrong hyperbolic ("shouldn't you first 
examine his words more carefully before you jump to conclusions?"). The International 
Dharmakirti Conferences have seen a number of discussions along these lines, as the 
individual proceedings volumes demonstrate. The field of Dharmakirtian Studies is best 
served by keeping both parties in dialogue, by focusing on what they stand to learn from 
each other, and by striving to turn whatever tensions may arise into constructive critical 
discourse. It is only then that the seeds which the wealth of our new sources represent will 
be able to mature and develop. 


September 2019 Birgit Kellner, Vienna 
Horst Lasic, Vienna 

Sara McClintock, Atlanta 

Patrick McAllister, Vienna 


Opening Speech 
by 
Shēryū Katsura 


First of all, I would like to thank all of you for coming to participate in the Fifth International 
Dharmakirti Conference and thereby demonstrating the continued vigor and interest in 
the study of Dharmakirti's works and thought, as well as those of his predecessors and 
successors. Special thanks are due to the organizer of this conference, Prof. Birgit Kellner 
of the University of Heidelberg, and her assistant, Ms. Ina Chebbi [Buchholz], for their 
painstaking efforts. I would also like to thank Dr. Patrick McAllister for his technical 
support of all sorts. 

I am delighted to see again the faces of many I have met at earlier Dharmakirti Con- 
ferences. But I see many new faces as well, and so this may be a good occasion for me 
to give a brief history of the International Dharmakirti Conferences. It was the late Prof. 
Yuichi Kajiyama (1925—2004) who hit upon the idea of holding such a conference. In 
1982 Prof. Kajiyama invited Prof. Ernst Steinkellner to Kyoto University as a visiting 
professor for one semester to have him read the Vadanyaya with students in Kyoto. Just 
before Prof. Steinkellner returned to Vienna, Prof. Kajiyama decided to hold a one-day 
workshop on Buddhist logic and epistemology. He invited several Japanese scholars and 
students, including Prof. Hiromasa Tosaki, to present papers. Prof. Steinkellner gave a 
lecture on the development of the idea of viparyaye badhakapramanam in Dharmakirti's 
works. Prof. Kajiyama called the event "International Dharmakirti Conference," despite the 
fact that apart from Prof. Steinkellner there was perhaps no other participant from abroad. 

In 1989 Prof. Steinkellner then held the Second International Dharmakirti Conference 
in Vienna. This one was truly "international" in terms of the participants. He called it “the 
second conference" as a mark of respect for the first one organized by Prof. Kajiyama. It was 
amazing to see that both Prof. Tilmann Vetter (1937—2012) from Leiden and Prof. Lambert 
Schmithausen from Hamburg attended the conference. Together with Prof. Steinkellner, 
they had both been students of Prof. Erich Frauwallner (1898—1974) at the same time as 
Prof. Kajiyama spent a few months in Vienna in the early 1960s. One afternoon in the 
middle of the conference we took a Frauwallner Memorial Walk into the Vienna Woods. I 
then organized the Third International Dharmakirti Conference in Hiroshima in 1997; the 
fourth one was held again in Vienna in 2005. The proceedings of these three conferences 
were published by the Austrian Academy of Sciences Press. 


14 Ernst Steinkellner (ed.), Studies in the Buddhist Epistemological Tradition. Proceedings of the Second 
International Dharmakirti Conference, Vienna, June 11—16, 1989. Vienna 1991. This volume also 
includes a “Report on the First International Dharmakirti Conference at Kyoto, June 16 and 17, 1982” 
by Yuichi Kajiyama on p. xi. The proceedings of the third conference were edited by Shoryt Katsura, 
Dharmakirti's Thought and its Impact on Indian and Tibetan Philosophy. Proceedings of the Third 
International Dharmakirti Conference, Hiroshima, November 4—6, 1997. Vienna 1999. The proceedings 
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In this connection I would like to emphasize the significance of guru-Sisya relationships 
in our field. I happened to be a student of Prof. Kajiyama in the mid-1960s, just after he 
came back from his stays in London and Vienna. When I was preparing my MA thesis on 
Dharmakirti's theory of svasamvedana, he read the entire svasamvedana portion of the 
Pramanavarttika Chapter 3 (vv. 320-539) together with Manorathanandin's commentary 
with me almost every Saturday afternoon of 1966—67. And the convener of the present 
conference, Prof. Kellner, studied in Vienna and Hiroshima in the 1990s, when both Prof. 
Steinkellner and I were teaching at our respective institutes in those cities” universities. 
Today I am glad to see that such guru-šisya relationships have developed further and 
further in various parts of the world. Here I must remind you that there is neither a formal 
association of Dharmakirti studies, nor any rules that govern us. These conferences have 
been held spontaneously and irregularly. Therefore, we do not know when and where the 
next Dharmakirti conference will take place. But that does not bother me at all. As long as 
guru-sisya relationships continue, I believe that there will be a next one. 


It is very sad that I do not see the face of our dear friend Dr. Helmut Krasser (1956—2014) 
among you. As you all know, Dr. Krasser passed away last March. We all miss him greatly. 
His untimely death is a great loss, not only for those who were immediately associated 
with him at the Austrian Academy of Sciences and the University of Vienna, but also for 
everyone who is engaged in the field of Buddhist logic and epistemology. He did such a great 
service to the development of our field, not only through his own academic contributions 
but also by organizing various academic projects, such as the deciphering and editing of 
the Sanskrit manuscripts of Jinendrabuddhi's Tika on Dignaga's Pramanasamuccayavrtti 
as well as other works. He will be remembered by the younger generation in our field as a 
most sympathetic teacher and guide, a person willing to help them with bodhisattva-like 
efforts. 


Dr. Krasser published an edition and translation of Dharmottara's Laghupramanyapa- 
rīksā (his PhD thesis) and Sankaranandana’s Īsvarāpākaraņasanksepa (his Habilitation 
thesis). He also edited a number of proceedings of academic conferences, including those of 
the Second and the Fourth International Dharmakirti conferences, as well as the two-volume 
Festschrift for Prof. Steinkellner entitled Pramānakīrti.!* From the very beginning of Prof. 
Steinkellner's endeavor to open the door to the treasures of Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts 
found in Buddhist monasteries of the Tibetan Autonomous Region, Dr. Krasser helped him, 
later succeeding him as the Viennese representative for the cooperation with the China 
Tibetology Research Center in Beijing. In that connection, together with Prof. Steinkellner 
and Dr. Horst Lasic, he published diplomatic and critical editions of the first two chapters 
of Jinendrabuddhi's Tika on Dignaga's Pramanasamuccayavrtti. 

Dr. Krasser also published many academic papers on Buddhist epistemology and logic 
and related areas. I cannot summarize all that he did in the short period of time of his 
active years. Instead I would like to refer to two fundamental hypotheses he left for us: the 


of the fourth were edited jointly by Helmut Krasser, Eli Franco, Horst Lasic and Birgit Kellner, Religion 
and Logic in Buddhist Philosophical Analysis. Proceedings of the Fourth International Dharmakirti 
Conference, Vienna, August 23-27, 2005. Vienna 2011. 

Pramanakirti, edited by Birgit Kellner, Helmut Krasser, Horst Lasic, Michael Torsten Wieser-Much 
and Helmut Tauscher. Vienna 2007. 
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dates of Dharmakirti and the real nature of the Buddhist philosophical treatises attributed 
to individual authors. 

Regarding the dates of Dharmakirti, Prof. Frauwallner's proposal of 600—660 C.E. had 
been widely accepted by modern scholars of Dharmakīrti.'* However, Dr. Krasser was 
courageous enough to challenge the authority of Prof. Frauwallner, proposing a much 
earlier date for Dharmakirti, chiefly on the grounds that Bhaviveka's proof of non-eternity 
by sattvanumana was influenced by Dharmakirti. Dr. Vincent Eltschinger has summarized 
the state of affairs in his most recent book as follows: 


Kumarila, Dharmakirti and Candrakirti have long been considered, ever since 
Frauwallner's influential “Landmarks in the History of Indian Logic" (1961), 
roughly contemporary philosophers belonging to the first half of the seventh 
century CE. ... According to Krasser, however, Bhaviveka, who can be as- 
signed with a fair amount of certainty to 500—570, presupposes both Kumarila 
and Dharmakirti. As a working hypothesis, Krasser proposes "the time of 
activity of Kumarila and Dharmakirti to be the middle of the sixth century." 
Hypothetical (and unpopular) as it may be, Krasser's chronology relies in 
my opinion on much stronger arguments than Frauwallner's argumentum a 
silentio." 


Last week I attended the XVII" conference of International Association of Buddhist 
Studies in Vienna, where I had an opportunity to hear a paper given by Dr. Toshikazu 
Watanabe titled “Buddhist Critiques of the Sankhya Theory of Causality, Dharmakirti and 
his Predecessors." In that paper, referring to Dharmapala's commentary on the tenth chapter 
of Aryadeva's Catuhšataka, he demonstrated that Dharmapala influenced Dharmakirti 
with regard to the critique of the Sankhya theory of causality. He also demonstrated 
that Bhaviveka's critique of the Sankhya's logical reason moves along the same lines as 
Dharmapala’s. In his concluding remarks, Dr. Watanabe argued that Dharmapala and 
Bhaviveka must have lived during almost the same period, i.e., the sixth century, and stated 
that although he does not accept Dr. Krasser's proposal that Bhaviveka was influenced by 
Dharmakirti, he sees a close relationship between these two Buddhist philosophers. He thus 
concluded that he is inclined to accept Dr. Krasser's working hypothesis that Dharmakirti's 
dates could be pushed back into the middle of the sixth century, proposing the dates of 
560/570—650. 

Also last week in Vienna, Prof. Shinya Moriyama read a paper called “On dharmisvaru- 
paviparītasādhana,” in which he pointed out the resemblance between Dharmapala’s idea 
of three types of reasons and Dharmakirti's idea of three types of sabdārtha in Pramanavart- 
tika 1.205.'* This gives supporting evidence for Dr. Watanabe's argument that Dharmapala 
16 


As far as I know, there are at least two exceptions, namely, Christian Lindtner, who proposed 530—600 
(“Apropos Dharmakirti — Two New Works and a New Date," Acta Orientalia Kobenhavni 41 (1980) 
277—37) and Toshihiko Kimura, who proposed 550—620 (“A New Chronology of Dharmakirti," Dhar- 
makirti's Thought and Its Impact on Indian and Tibetan Philosophy: Proceedings of the Third Interna- 
tional Dharmakirti Conference, Hiroshima, November 4-6, 1997, ed. by Shoryu Katsura. Vienna 1999, 
209—214). 

Vincent Eltschinger, Buddhist Epistemology as Apologetics: Studies on the History, Self- Understanding 
and Dogmatic Foundations of Late Indian Buddhist Philosophy. Vienna 2014, 116, n. 80. 

18 In the meantime published in Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Südasiens LVI-LVII (2015—2018) 37—49. 
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influenced Dharmakirti. Of course, there are other possibilities, such as Dharmakirti having 
influenced Dharmapala or both having gotten a similar idea from a common source. But 
in any case, it is safe to say that Dharmapala and Dharmakirti lived at approximately the 
same time, as Dr. Watanabe concluded. 

Again during last week's conference, Prof. Eli Franco re-examined and rejected the 
earlier date of Dharmakirti proposed by Dr. Krasser.'? One of his arguments is based on 
the silence of Xuanzang, who was in India from 625 to 645, and that of other Indian and 
Buddhist philosophers with regard to Dharmakirti. Against such an argument of silence, 
Prof. Steinkellner rightly pointed out that there are other ways to explain this silence, 
referring to the well-known legend of Dharmakirti's unpopularity with his contemporaries.”° 

As a student of logic, I do not endorse much power to reasoning based on silence. 
Silence does not prove anything; it only raises doubts. In this connection I would like 
to refer to my own article “On trairūpya formulae.”?' In that article I demonstrated the 
gradual development of the trairupya formulae in Buddhist logical texts and suggested that 
Xuanzang was certainly acquainted with the restriction by the particle eva in the formulation 
of the first condition of the valid logical reason (paksadharmata), which was missing in 
Dignaga's formulation of trairupya but appears in Dharmakirti's. It is well known that 
the sixth-century Naiyayika, Uddyotakara, criticized Dignaga's understanding of the first 
condition and Dharmakirti tried to respond to his criticism by adding the eva-restriction 
to the first condition. It is possible that such an eva-restriction was proposed by some 
unknown Buddhist logician before Dharmakirti. But considering Dharmakirti's position 
in the development of Buddhist logic, I am inclined to believe that it was Dharmakirti 
who initiated this revision in the trairupya formulae. Therefore, although Xuanzang does 
not mention the name of Dharmakirti, he may well have been acquainted with one of the 
important revisions made by Dharmakirti in Dignaga's logic. And if this is the case, I 
believe that it is possible to refute Prof. Frauwallner's and Prof. Franco's argument regarding 
Xuanzang's silence about Dharmakirti. 

Of course, while it is impossible to prove Krasser's hypothesis of the earlier dates of 
Dharmakirti, it cannot be easily dismissed either. As Eltschinger and Watanabe have both 
conjectured, it is quite possible that Dharmakirti was active in the latter half of the sixth 
century, and indeed, perhaps he enjoyed little popularity among his colleagues. 

Regarding the second topic left for us by Dr. Krasser, I would like to point out that in 
Vasudhararaksita's Tibetan translation of the Pramansasamuccayavrtti on Pramanasamu- 
ccaya 3.21, there are instructions on how to draw a chart of a hetucakra, which clearly 
indicates that at least this portion of PSV is a note recorded by a student during a class given 
by, if not Dignaga, some teacher of Buddhist logic lecturing on the Pramanasamuccaya. 
Moreover, I have recently been reading Avalokitavrata's Tika on Bhaviveka's Prajfiapra- 
dipa, and from time to time I have noticed that Avalokitavrata meticulously points out what 


19 In the meantime published as *Xuanzang's Silence and Dharmakirti's Dates" in Wiener Zeitschrift für 


die Kunde Südasiens LVI-LVII (2015-2018) 117-141. 

For more about the debate on the dates of Dharmakirti, please see Dr. Elisa Freschi's blog: Thinking 
about through Sanskrit (and) philosophy, http://elisafreschi.com/2014/08/26/third-day-at-the-iabs-fran 
co-on-the-datation-of-dharmakirti-and-some-further-thoughts-on-dharmakirti-dignaga-kumarila/. 
Buddhism and Its Relation to Other Religion: Essays in Honour of Dr. Shozen Kumoi on his Seventieth 
Birthday. Kyoto 1985, 161—172. 
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is the paksa, what is the sadhyadharma and what is the hetu of the relevant prayoga. This 
also seems in part to support Krasser's characterization of Buddhist philosophical texts as 
being students' notes taken during monastic lessons. There must be many parallel cases 
like this. I would also like to add that among Japanese Buddhists, a tradition existed of 
compiling and publishing writings known as koroku (£K), which are students’ notes of 
their teachers' lectures on certain Buddhist texts or doctrines. From this perspective, too, I 
believe that Krasser's conjecture must be taken more seriously and that we should continue 
working on this idea. 

As a Japanese Buddhist of the Jodo-shinshü tradition, I believe that Dr. Krasser, though 
invisible, is somewhere among us, having ascended to the Sukhavati, Land of the Buddha 
Amitabha, and returned from there as a Bodhisattva to watch over and help us. Having 
heard what I just said, he would probably say, “Don’t take me too seriously. There are other 
nice things to do in the world, like drinking and smoking." 

Before I close my opening speech, I should refer to some of the important achievements 
that have been made since the last Dharmakirti conference. In the opening speech of the 
last conference, Prof. Steinkellner presented “News from the manuscript department." 
I would like to report now on some of the further developments in this regard, as far 
as I know of them. As I mentioned above, the first two chapters of Jinendrabuddhi's 
Pramāņasamuccayatīkā have been published. I am responsible for editing the third and 
the fourth chapter of the same text; I am happy to report that I have finished working 
on the third chapter and am now in the middle of the fourth. Regarding the fifth chapter, 
as we all know, Mr. Ole Pind finally submitted his work on that apoha chapter to the 
University of Vienna as his dissertation and it is now available on line to benefit of us 
all;? since Dr. Krasser is gone, Dr. Lasic and Dr. McAllister have taken over the task 
of editing the fifth chapter. Finally, regarding the sixth chapter, Prof. Motoi Ono and his 
colleagues have more or less worked out the whole chapter. Meanwhile, Prof. Steinkellner 
has published the critical edition of the first two chapters of the Pramāņavinišcaya and 
Dr. Pascale Hugon has published that of the third chapter. Dr. Toshikazu Watanabe and Dr. 
Krasser's students Drs. Masamichi Sakai and Hisataka Ishida have critically edited several 
portions of Dharmottara's Pramanaviniscayatika. And Prof. Steinkellner is now polishing 
up the critical edition of the Hetubindu that was prepared by Dr. Krasser.”* 

Originally I intended to mention some important recent contributions to our field; many 
of them come from you. But I decided not to do so because after all, my information is 
limited and my impressions of those publications may be biased. So this is the end of my 
opening speech. I hope you will all enjoy the forthcoming papers and presentations, and 
at the end, I hope we shall have a little better understanding of this marvelous Buddhist 
philosopher Dharmakirti from many different angles. Thank you for your patience. 


Heidelberg, 26 August 2014 
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In the meantime published in revised form as Dignaga's Philosophy of Language. Vienna 2016. 
In the meantime published as Dharmakirti’s Hetubindu. Beijing/Vienna 2016. 
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logic 
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Jitāri's Vijūaptimātratāsiddhi! 
by 
Junjie Chu 


Introduction 


As we have reported elsewhere, the newly available manuscripts of Jitāri's (fl. 940—980)? 
contain a number of hitherto unknown works, one of them is the Vijfíaptimatratasiddhi. 
This is a short philosophical treatise that become accessible through two manuscripts of 
the Sanskrit text.^ In this treatise, Jitari tries to establish the Yogacara doctrine of the 
cognitive manifestation of the objects and refutes the “externalism” (bahirarthavada) 
around this central topic.? The basic ideas he presents can be found in Dharmakirti's works 
and commentaries on them, for instance, PV 3.320337 and the commentaries ad loc. 


At the beginning of the treatise, Jitari divides the externalists into two groups, according 
to their opinions on whether awareness possesses the image of object or not, i.e., the 
sakarajfianavadins and the nirakarajfianavadins, with a short outline of the position held by 
each group. Jitari’s refutation, however, focuses mainly on the nirakarajfiíanavadin-branch. 
The discussion is initiated with a formal reasoning (prayoga) aiming to prove his main 
thesis that all things that become manifest (praNkàs) — i.e., that appear in consciousness — 
are cognition, which has the nature of self-manifestation. This is followed by the refutation 
of various objections that claim the reason in Jitari's prayoga is invalid in one of the 
three usually recognized ways, that is, by being unestablished (asiddha), inconclusive 
(anaikantika) or contradictory (viruddha). 


I would like to express my sincere thanks to Prof. Ernst Steinkellner for his effort to make it possible 
for me to read the manuscripts in Beijing, and to Prof. Eli Franco for his establishing a research project 
on Jitari’s works in the University of Leipzig supported by the German Research Foundation. I am also 
indebted to Prof. Franco for many valuable suggestions on an earlier version of this paper. My special 
thanks go to Prof. Birgit Kellner who carefully read this paper and made numerous suggestions which 
allow for great improvements in both content and language. I am also very grateful to the German 
Research Council (DFG) for a substantial grant for the abovementioned research project. 

2 Cf. Chu and Franco 2012. 

2 Cf. Tucci [1930] 1971: 249. Shirasaki (1981: 342) estimates Jitari's dates as 960-1040. 

In manuscript A the VMS ranges from folios 14b4 to 20ab, in manuscript B from 49al to 55b2. A critical 
edition of the text based on the two manuscripts is being prepared by the present author and will be 
published separately. All quotations of VMS in this paper are based on this forthcoming critical edition. 
In the following, two sets of folio-numbers and the line-number separated by forward slash (for instance, 
*14b5—6/49a1—2") refer to manuscript A and manuscript B respectively; however, editorial notes from 
the critical apparatus, including the reports of the variant readings in one of the two manuscripts, 
are omitted here. I will not describe the physical condition and the philological character of these 
manuscripts here, which will be made in the critical edition. For the detailed information of the two 
manuscripts of the works attributed to Jitari, as a whole, cf. Chu and Franco 2012. 

I prefer to use the terms "externalism/externalist" (bahirarthavadalbahirarthavadin) instead of “realism/ 
realist" to refer to the system/person which/who asserts that object of cognition exists outside of or 
independent of cognition, because these terms can easily remind us of its Sanskrit equivalent. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 1-19. 


2 Jitari's Vijūaptimātratāsiddhi 


In the context of countering the attack that the reason is “inconclusive,” Jitari embarks 
on an excursus and refutes the opponent’s thesis that the manifestation of the external object 
in cognition is caused by cognition. He does so by negating all four logically possible 
propositions with regard to the relationship between manifestation and the object. Jitari 
concludes that the manifestation of the object is merely the cognition's self-manifestation. 

After establishing that the reason is not inconclusive, in the final section, Jitari replies 
to further objections against the thesis of cognition's self-manifestation raised from the 
perspective of non-Buddhist as well as Buddhist systems. 

In the following, I will present an analysis of Jitari's discussions with the aim of 
summarizing the main points. 


1. The bahirarthavāda position with regard to the image of the object 


After dividing the bahirarthavadins into sakarajnanavadins and nirakarajfianavadins at 
the beginning of the VMS, Jitari describes the position of those bahirarthavadins who 
favor sakarajfianavada with regard to the image of the object as follows: 


AII this is only the cognition which appears with the image of [object-things 
of the five senses respectively, such as] white color, singing voice, fragrant 
smell, sweet taste and [tangible] roughness; however, the external (bahyah) 
object-thing having a [physical] body established as entirely different from 
[its] product, the cognition, does not appear in its own form. 


The position described here is similar to that of the Sautrantika. As it is well-known, the 
Sautrāntika is a strong proponent of sakarajfianavada.! Jitāri then summarizes the position 
of those bahirarthavadins who favor nirakarajfianavada as follows: 


Our cognition is devoid of image [of object]; the external object possesses 
the image, and is perceptible, for this object is apprehended by perception as 
connected to the external world (bahirdeša).* 


VMS 14b5-6/49a1-2: jūānam evedam sitagitasurabhimadhurakarkasakaram bhāsate, bahyah* punar 
artho jūānakāryavyatirekamātravyavasthāpitašarīro na svena rūpena cakasti. “Both manuscripts 
clearly read bahyam. However, since bahyah appears in related passages quoted below in n. 7 and n. 9, 
the text should be emended to bahyah. 

Cf. a frequently quoted statement clarifying the Sautrantika position, as e.g. in TBh 63,17—18: sautra- 
ntikānām matam — jnanam evedam sarvam nīlādyākāreņa pratibhasate, na bahyo "rthah, jadasya 
prakāšāyogāt. Cf. Kajiyama 1965: 428ff.; Kajiyama 1998: 139—140; Dhammajoti 2007: 171ff., 174ff.; 
Dhammajoti 2009: 241ff., 269ff., and 274ff. 

5 VMS 14b6—15a1/49a2—3: nirākārā no buddhih, akaravan bahyo ’rthah, pratyaksas ca, sa hi bahirdesa- 
sambaddhah pratyaksenopalabhyate. In the TSP, we can find a similar outline of the nirakaravada: 
“Cognition is devoid of the image; however, the external thing has the image, and it is perceived distinctly 
as connected to the external world. In this manner, the image of cognition is rejected by us.” (TSP 
313,4—6 ad TS 980: nirakara buddhih, ākāravān bahyo "rthah, sa ca bahirdešasambanddho vispastam 
upalabhyata ity evam asmābhir jūānākāro nisiddhah.) 
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This refers evidently to the Mimamsa system,” which is the major advocate of the nirākāra- 
vada among the non-Buddhist systems, and probably the main opponent functioning as 
interlocutor in this treatise. On the other hand, among Buddhist systems, the Vaibhasika 
is usually regarded as nirākāravādin, with Subhagupta as the main representative in the 
sources available to us. As we will see below, Subhagupta is quoted and refuted by Jitari. The 
Yogacara system, as it is attested in many sources, is divided into two sub-systems, the saka- 
ravijnaptimatratavadin and nirākāravijūaptimātratāvādin. Ratnākarašānti is a spokesman 
of the latter.'? But, needless to say, as a nirākāravijūaptimātratāvādin, Ratnākarašānti could 
not have been the target of Jitari's refutation, since he is not a bahyarthavadin. 


2. Formal reasoning proving cognition's self-manifestation 


In the VMS, Jitari indeed does not pay much attention to the sakarajnanavada-branch 
of the bahirarthavada, saying that the sakarajfianavadins are not in conformity with the 
whole set of the generally established convention and they do not provide anything except 
some pieces of false determination.!! So, he concentrates himself on the refutation of the 
nirakarajfianavada-branch of the bahirarthavada. He starts his refutation by setting forth a 
formal reasoning: 


What becomes manifest [in cognition] is cognition [itself], just as the concep- 
tual construction of a blue thing; and [a sensory object] like visible matter 
becomes manifest [in cognition, therefore, it is cognition with the image of 
object]. This is a reason of essential property.!? 


The main body of the treatise is actually a proof that the reason used in this reasoning 
is valid. As Jitari does in many other works, the proof takes on the form of replies to 
various objections that claim the reason to be fallacious according to the Dharmakirtian 
threefold typology of the “pseudo-reason” (hetvabhasa): (1) unestablished (asiddha); (2) 
contradictory (viruddha), and (3) inconclusive (anaikāntika).'* 

At first, Jitari declares that, in the formal reasoning, the proving factor (sadhana), i.e., 
"becoming manifest," is not unestablished, because it is proved by perception as existent in 


z Cf. MSBh 28,17—18: nirākārā tu no buddhih, ākāravān bāhyo ’rthah, sa hi bahirdeśasambaddhah 
pratyaksam upalabhyate. Cf. also TSP 101,14—15 ad TS 252: kim ca bhavato mimamsakasya mate yo 
bhasamanah sa akaro na buddheh. kim tv asau bāhyārthasvabhāvo varnyate, ākāravān bahyo ’rtho 
nirākārā buddhir iti vacanāt. “Further, in your Mimamsaka system, it is explained that it is not the 
image of cognition that appears; rather, it is the nature of the external object, since it is said: 'the external 
object possesses the image, the cognition is devoid of the image.” 

10 Cf. Kajiyama 1965: 421ff. 

Cf. VMS 1521/4923: parisamapitasakalavyavaharayogabhavan mithyabhinivesalesad rte nātišerata iti. 

VMS 15a2—/49a4—5: yat prakāšate tat jfíanam yatha nilavikalpah, prakāšate cedam rüpadikam iti 

svabhavahetuh. 

Dharmakirti does not directly offer a separate definition of the pseudo-reason (hetvabhasa). Rather, in 

PV 1.1 he defines the threefold valid reason and then adds at the end of the verse that reasons other than 

this are “pseudo-reasons” (paksadharmas tadamšena vyapto hetus tridhaiva sah / avinabhavaniyamad 

dhetvabhasas tato "pare //). The verse is translated in Mookerjee and Nagasaki 1964: 6; Hayes and 

Gillon 1991: 2f.; and Steinkellner 2008 [2009]: 195, 2013: 4; for further discussion see Frauwallner 

1954: 145; Steinkellner 1967: 82f., 2008 [2009]: 195, 2013: 16; and PVin 3.91—131,5 (kārikā 67—68). 
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respect to the property-bearer (dharmin), i.e., a [sensory object] like visible matter." 


That means, for the reason he uses, the condition of paksadharmata is satisfied. In reply to 
the objection that the property-bearer is unestablished either for the internalist who regards 
it as internal, or for the externalist who regards it as external, Jitari argues that the property- 
bearer, visible matter, is nothing but the exclusion of non-visible-matter. Its properties of 
being internal or external that are the subject of disagreement, are characterized with two 
further different exclusions (i.e., the exclusion of being internal and the exclusion of being 
external, respectively). However, this disagreement does lead to the non-establishment of 
the property-bearer, because this property-bearer is established by perception; and in no 
inference is the property-bearer regarded as particularized to the certain property that is 
subject to controversy, so that it would incur the criticism of non-establishment.!5 

Then, Jitari points out further that the reason, “becoming manifest,” is not contradictory, 
because it is found among the similar cases. He explains: A proving factor becomes 
contradictory when it is pervaded by what is opposed to the factor to be proved (sādhya);'* 
and a pervaded factor (vyapya) should never come forth without pervading factor (vyapaka), 
otherwise it would not be pervaded (tadabhavaprasangat). So, the reason, insofar as it is 
contradictory, does not occur in the similar cases." 

But the opponent does not agree with this, arguing that the proving factor “becoming 
manifest" cannot be found in the similar instance, because cognition is not perceptible; 
for, when an object is cognized, the cognition is known through inference.'* Here Jitari 
obviously refers to the position of Sabara of the Mīmāmsā system; in fact, he makes use of 
the Šābarabhāsya verbatim, incorporating literally the passage in guestion.'? Dharmakirti 
refutes this opinion in PV 3.460ff. From his externalist’s point of view, Jitari’s opponent 
says that, in a cognitive event, we perceive merely the object alone that is the externally 
existent thing like something blue, which becomes manifest in cognition as blue when 
we perceive it. Apart from this no other object can be perceived, for the grasping subject 
cannot be perceived in the way “I experience the internal cognition" (antaram jnanam 


14 
15 


Cf. VMS 1523/4935: atra prayoge na sadhanasiddhir adhyaksasiddhatvad dharmini prakāšamānatāyāh. 
Cf. VMS 15a5-6/49b2-4: ayam evarupadivyavrttivisisto dharmi, bāhyatvābāhyatve tasya vivādāspade 
vyavrttyantare, na ca tayor asiddhim dharmino ākarsati, tasyadhyaksasiddhatvenas$akyapahnavatvat, 
na ca kvacid anumane vimatyadhikaranadharmavisisto drsto dharmi yenaivam asiddhicodanālāmbī 
syát. 

A similar definition of the contradictory reason can be found in RNA 33,21—22: tathā hi yo vipaksa eva 
vartate sa khalu sadhyaviparyayavyapteh sadhyaviruddham sadhayan viruddho ’bhidhiyate. 

Cf. VMS 15b1-2/49b4—5: napi viruddhatvam sapakse bhāvāt. sadhyaviparyayavyaptam hi sadhanam 
viruddham bhavati, na ca vyapyam vyapakam antarena syat tadabhavaprasangad iti sati viruddhatve 
na sapakse vartate. 

Cf. VMS 15b2/49b5—50a1: nanu ca prakasanam nama nasty eva sapakse jfianasya sarvasya paroksatvat. 
na hi kašcid ajfiate 'rthe buddhim upalabhate, jfiate tv anumānād avagacchati. 

Cf. MSBh 7,25—29: na hi kascid ajfiate ’rthe buddhim upalabhate, jnate tv anumanad avagacchati. 

20 Cf. PV 3.460ab: api cādhyaksatābhāve dhiyah syāl lingato gatih / “Further, cognition should be 
known through an inferential sign, insofar as it is not perceptible.” Cf. PV 3.447: etenanatmavitpakse 
sarvarthadarsanena ye / apratyaksam dhiyam prāhus te 'pi nirvarnitottarah // “Through [the unwanted 
consequence explained above] that there is no perception of any kind of object in the thesis of non- 
self-awareness the reply is given to those who say that cognition is non-perceptible.” The opponent 
who advocates this theory is at PVV 251,17 labelled as Jaiminīya: ye jaiminīyā apratyaksam dhiyam 
arthapattigamyam ahuh te "pi nirvarnitottara dattottarā boddhavyah. 
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anubhavamiti). That is to say, the opponent does not accept the Buddhist theory that 
cognition of an object can be perceived through self-awareness, like the awareness of 
sensations such as pleasure; as it is explained by Dignaga.”! Jitari’s refutation of this 
objection is in fact a proof of the existence of the experience of cognition of an object- 
referent. He argues that even if you do not have an ascertaining awareness (pratipatti) in the 
form “I experienced the cognition," you cannot prove that the experience of the cognition 
does not exist. To support this, he quotes a verse from the Tattvasangraha: The name is 
not equal to the characteristics (rupa) of things, so it is not the case that the things whose 
characteristics have been completely apprehended (parijfiata) [through perception] remain 
unknown so long their name is unknown.”” 

Jitari argues further: If the experience of the cognition of an object-referent would not 
exist at all, then the pure conceptual awareness of an object like a pot, perceived as arising 
and disappearing, cannot be included in (antarNbhū) or assigned to anything, i.e., it has no 
objective substratum at all to be based on; for it can be based neither on the object nor on 
the cognition — because the object cannot arise and disappear according to a person's desire 
(īhāvašena) and it does not have the nature of the subjective conceptualization. Moreover, 
the cognition might occur, being imperceptible according to the opponent, but it could not 
become manifest, even if it occurs as conceptual awareness; the object is manifest, but it 
does not occur like the subjective cognition. To conclude, Jitari says, if the cognition were 
imperceptible, there would be no conceptual awareness consisting in the experience of a 
cognition in concordance with the verbal designation of the object at all, but in reality it is 
not so.” 

Now, Jitāri turns to treat the problem of the reasons inconclusiveness (anaikāntikatā), 
which he defines as the occurrence of reason in the dissimilar cases (vipaksavrttikatā). He 
argues that this occurrence is impossible in this case, because the proving factor, being 
established by valid means of cognition, leaves no room for deviation; he emphasizes also 
that this occurrence can never be suspected so long as there is a necessary concomitance 


?! Cf. PS(V) 1.6ab: manasam cártharagadisvasamvittir akalpikā | mānasam api rūpādivisayālambanam 


avikalpakam anubhavākārapravrttam, rāgādisu ca svasamvedanam indriyānapeksatvān mānasam pra- 
tyaksam. “And the mental [perception], [i.e.,] awareness of an object-referent and self[-awareness] 
of desire, etc., is free from conceptual construction. Mental [awareness], too, taking the object-field 
like a visible matter, etc., as its object-support, [and] occurring with image of direct experience [of 
that visible matter], is non-conceptual [and thus can be regarded as perception]; and self-awareness 
in respect to the desire, etc., is [also a kind of] mental perception, because it is independent of sense 
faculties.” And PS(V) 1.9ab: svasamvittih phalam vātra dvyābhāsam hi jūānam utpadyate svābhāsam 
visayābhāsam ca. tasyobhayābhāsasya yat svasamvedanam tat phalam. “Or with regard to this [per- 
ception mentioned above as a type of perception] (cf. PST 1 69,6—7: atreti pūrvokte pratyakse) the 
self-awareness is the result. (9a) Cognition arises actually with two appearances, self-appearance and 
object-appearance. The self-awareness of this [cognition] possessing both appearances is the result." 
22 pad 
bhavet // 
Cf. VMS 15b4—16a1/50a3—6: yadi hi jfíananubhavo nama nasty eva, tada yo ’yam ghatadivikalpah 
samvidita upayann āpayamš ca kvāntarbhāvyatām, arthe buddhau va. na tavad arthe, tasyehāvašeno- 
dayāstamayāyogāt, asya cānevamrūpatvāt. buddhir atra vivarteta, sa cāpratyaksā vivrttapi sati vah 
na prakāšeta, na ca prakaso ’rthas tathavrttir ity abhava evārthābhilāpānukārino 'anubhavatmano 
vikalpasya jfianaparoksapakse prasajyeta. na caivam. This is in fact an adaptation of the argument 
presented in Dharmakirti's PVin 1 14,14—15,7. Cf. the German translation of the Tibetan version in 
Vetter 1966: 53. 
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between the nature of self-manifestation and the things that become manifest, which he 
expresses with a formal reasoning: 


Everything that does not possess the nature of self-manifestation does not 
become manifest, just like something that never appears. And [a sensory object] 
like a blue thing does not have the nature of self-manifestation, if it is not 
cognition. This is [the reason of] non-perception of a pervading factor." 


Here, it is worth noting that this is just a repetition in the negative form of the first formal 
reasoning given at the beginning of the work when Jitāri starts his refutation.” The only 
difference is that the word “cognition” (jfíana) is here replaced with “possessing the 
nature of self-manifestation" (svaprakasasvabhava), which Jitāri treats as synonym. This 
demonstrates clearly that Jitari sets forth the discussion from the Yogacara point of view, 
regarding the nature of self-manifestation as a conditio sine qua non for the arising of the 
object's manifestation in the cognition as the cognitive content. 

The opponent does not accept the theory of self-manifestation, holding that a thing, 
although not attaining (anuNbhū)** the nature of self-manifestation, can still become 
manifest, for instance, a blue thing, etc., not having the nature of manifestation of itself, 
when placed (adhina) near a lamp, etc., can still be manifest, and thus, the nature of self- 
manifestation is not a necessary condition for the state of being manifest.” Jitāri's reason 
consequently still remains inconclusive. Jitari replies to this by simply pointing out that 
manifestation never takes place in any other form than self-manifestation,?? so his reason 
cannot be inconclusive. 

In the next section, to refute the objection against the Yogacara's position of self- 
manifestation, he examines the relationship between the cognitive manifestation and the 


? Cf. VMS 1621—3/50a6—b2: anaikāntikatāpy asya na sambhavini . sā hi bhavantī dršyamānavipaksavr- 


ttikatayā và sambhavet sambhavyamanavipaksavrttikataya và. tatra na tavad agrimo grāhyah paksah, 

pramanasiddhasya vyabhicaragocarasya kasyacid abhavat. napi pa$cimo vipascitam paritosaya. yadi 

viparyaye badhakam pramāņam na bhavet, asya syād vipaksapracārāšankā, yavat tad asti — yad yat 
svaprakasasvabhavam na bhavati tat tan na prakasate. yatha kificit kadacid apratibhasamanam. na 
bhavati ca svaprakasasvabhavam asati jfianatve niladikam iti vyapakanupalabdhih. 

Cf. the quotation above in n. 12. 

26 As pointed out by Funayama (2007: 194, n. 35), the subject of the verb anu-Nbhii can also be a thing, 
and then it does not mean “to experience ..." as when it is used with a human being as its subject; he 
translates the phrase sattam anubhavati in a passage quoted from TSP 1123,6-8 as "directly manifests 
itself" (but, I think, in that case, the phrase could be simply translated as something like “is connected 
to/attains its existence"). He gives some other examples of the same expression found in TSP. Actually, 
examples for this use of the verb in other contexts can also be found in TSP and other texts, for instance, 
cf. TSP 604,12—14: sa vayur niskramams tālvādeh samyogavibhagav anubhavati. gacchamš ca na 
sa yavad akasam abhigacchati. kim tarhi. yavad vegam ... “It, i.e., wind, when blowing out, attains 
connection or disjunction with the palate, etc., and it does not continue to move as long as there is 
space, but as long as the impetus (vega) [continues]." (Notably, here, the word anurudhyate in TS 
2177 is paraphrased as anubhavati). 

? Cf. VMS 16a4—6/50b3—4: svaprakāšasvabhāvatām ananubhavann api nīlādih prakāšata iti na kificid 
anupapannam nama. ko hy atra niyamo yat svaprakāšasvabhāvenaiva kevalam prakāšitavyam iti, 
paraprakasyatve "pi prakāšopapatteh, svayam aprakasatmanam api niladinam dipadisannidhanadhina- 
prakāšarūpatopalambhāt. 

28 — Cf. VMS 1626-16b1/50b5: bhaved ayam anaikāntiko hetuh, yady anyathāpi prakāšo ghatate, kim tu 
svaprakāšatām antarena prakarantarena prakāšo nopapadyate. 
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object that becomes manifest in cognition, with the conclusion that his own initially 
presented reason is not inconclusive. 


3. Examining the relationship between the “making manifest" (praka- 
šana) and the object 


From the Yogacara's point of view, a cognitive event of “manifestation” refers, of course, 
to the fact that the cognition is manifest, so the question is raised why it is said that an 
object is made manifest by cognition. According to the externalist opponent, however, that 
statement means simply the fact that the “making manifest" (prakasana) of an external 
object is performed by its cognition.” To refute this idea, Jitāri embarks on a rather lengthy 
discussion to examine the relationship between the making manifest, which the opponent 
alleges to be created by cognition, and the external object (artha). He uses an argument in the 
form of "four alternative proposition" (catuskoti), a Buddhist favorite dialectical apparatus: 
He lists at first exhaustively all conceivable relations between the making manifest and the 
object, and then negates them all one by one: the manifestation is a different thing than the 
object-referent (1), it is a non-different thing than the object-referent (2), it is both different 
and non-different (3), it is neither different nor non-different (4). 

Jitari argues at first that the so-called *making manifest," which is made by cognition, 
cannot be a different entity (padartha) than the object-referent, because in that case it 
cannot be said that it is the object-referent that is made manifest by cognition. He explains: 
The object-referent cannot become manifest as itself, since this is contradictory to the 
thesis of other-manifestation, i.e., becomes manifest as a different thing. Moreover, the 
"other" cannot operate to add a different nature to the object to make it manifest, since in 
that case the “other” becomes identical with the object, i.e., one ends up with the second 
option.* Further, in that case, since the object-referent does not undergo any change while 
the manifestation arises as a different entity, it would not become manifest; and a future 
thing, inasmuch as it is not appearing in the manifestation, cannot be distinguished from 
the thing itself (svarūpa) and thus cannot become manifest?! To avoid this difficulty, the 
opponent may argue that the object-referent, without change, becomes manifest with the 
same manifestation. However, according to Jitari, the manifestation is a temporal process, 
i.e., the object undergoes the changes from the state of not being manifest to being manifest; 
so Jitari points out, this opponent's argument does not hold, because in that case also 
this unchanging manifestation is useless when the object has already its effecting means 
(karana)? of a different manifestation, i.e., the effecting means of making a change; also 


? — Cf. VMS 16b1-3/15a1—2: nanu jūānaprakāšatve 'pi prakāšo yujyata eva, idam eva kim uktam bhavati 


jnanenarthah prakāšyata iti. kim atra prastavyam, jfianena tasya prakasanam kriyata ity ayam artho 
*nenabhidhiyata iti. 

Cf. VMS 16b3-5/51a2—5: tatra yadi jūānena prakasanakhyam kim api padarthantaram krtam, katham 
tenarthah prakasito nama. na hy asau svayam eva prakasate, tathatve paraprakasatvayogat. tad api 
param asya svarūpavišesādhāne na vyapriyate, dvitryavikalpaprasangat, tasya ca vicarayisyamanatvat. 
Cf. VMS 16b4—5/51a4—5: tatha ca yathabhüto 'sau prakasanudaye, tathābhūta eva prakasodayasamaye 
"piti katham prakāšeta. aprakāšadršā bhavinah svarūpān na višisyate prakasate ceti suvyakrtam. 

In the grammatical sense, karana refers to "the most efficient causal factor." Cf. Pan 1.4.42: sadhaka- 
tamam karanam. and KV Part I: 557,4—5 (ad loc.): kriyasiddhau yat prakrstopakarakam vivaksitam 
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because in that case an infinite regress would result, i.e., an endless arising of manifestation, 
when this manifestation can never be (anupapatti) in the state of being currently manifest 
because of its not being distinct from its previous form, i.e., the unmanifest form, and 
undergoes (upagama) nevertheless the action of producing a manifestation other than that 
manifestation.” That means, in that case, the manifestation would not be a momentary 
phenomenon, rather a never-stopping process. 

Jitari then turns to refute the second option, i.e., that the making manifest is non- 
different from the object, i.e., identical with object. He argues that the identity between 
them cannot be possible, for in that case, when, through cognition, the object-referent 
has the effecting means of making manifest (prakasanakarana) that is identical to itself, 
it itself becomes the effecting means of making manifest, and thus the action (kriya) of 
making manifest becomes impossible, because it is already accomplished before by the 
object-referent itself.** If the action of making manifest takes a form that is different from 
what is accomplished by another cause (karana), then only this different form is created, 
since it has not been accomplished, but this form cannot be identical with the object-referent 
(tadatmabhüta).? And thus, if the object-referent ceased to exist in its previous form and 
arises in another form, its appeared form (vyaktarupa) must arise from cognition, and these 
two must be momentary, because by accepting a different form, it follows necessarily that 
it exists with each action (pratikrti) [of making manifest].** According to Jitāri, this is the 
idea stated in Dharmakirti's PV 3.464—465ab, which he guoted.*” 


tat sadhakatamam karakam karanasamjnam bhavati. Cf. also Matilal's discussion on the topic “the 
doctrine of karana” in 1985: 372-378. 

Cf. VMS 16b5-17a1/51a5—51b2: tenaiva prakāšena prakasyata iti cet. varttam etat, tasyapi prakasa- 
ntarakarane bhāve 'nupayogāt, tasya ca pūrvarūpāvišesāt prakāšamānatānupapattau tasyapi tadapa- 
raprakāšakriyopagame paryavasānašūnyaprakāšaparamparotpādakasya purovasthitapadārthaprakā- 
šamānatāparipanthino 'navasthanasya prasangāt. 

Cf. VMS 17a1-2/51b2-3: jfianenarthasyatmabhütaprakasanakarane tasyaiva karanam apadyeta. yat 
khalv arthasyatmabhütam asāv artha eva. tac ca kriyate na cartha iti rikta vaco yuktih. na casya kriya 
sambhavinī, prāg eva nispannatvāt. 

Cf. VMS 17a2—/51b3-5: yena rüpena sa nispanno na tena kriya, rupantarena karanad iti cet. tad eva 
tarhi rūpāntaram anispannatvāt kriyata iti praptam. tac ca tannispattav anispannam karanantaratah 
pascad upajayamanam katham tadatmabhitam nama. 

Cf. VMS 17a4—5/51b5—52al: tasmad yady arthasya pūrvarūpavyayo riipantarodayas ca bhavet, bhaved 
asya vyaktarupantarasya jfianad utpattih, tau caksanikatve na stah, tadupagame pratikrtiti bhangu- 
ratvaprasangāt. The phrase pratikrti (cf. pratijianam in PV 3.465a quoted below in n. 37) reads in 
the manuscript B as prakrtibhanguratva?, “perishable in their nature," however, in this case the phrase 
loses the connection with PV. 

Indeed, Dharmakirti's statement aims at the refutation of various opponents' opinions against the 
Yogacara thesis that cognition is cognized by itself (svavedana, cf. PV 3.425ff.). One of them says that 
cognition is apprehended by inference, i.e., through inferential sign (/iriga). Dharmakirti refutes this by 
arguing that, the causal forces for arising of a cognition, like sense faculty, object-referent, mental factor, 
etc., cannot be established as the inferential sign, because either they could deviate from the causal 
connection with cognition or they themselves are the cognition that are to be inferred; also the appearance 
(vyakti) of object-referent, being the cognition, cannot be the inferential sign, because the object-referent, 
when not being experienced, cannot be ascertained as appearing (cf. PV 3,461'd—463cd: tatra nendriyam 
vyabhicaratah // tathārtho dhīmanaskārau jnanam tau ca na sidhyatah / naprasiddhasya lingatvam 
vyaktir arthasya cen mata // saiva nanu jūānam vyakto ’rtho 'nena varnitah / vyaktav ananubhūtāyām 
tadvyaktatvaviniscayat //). Dharmakirti refutes further the objection against this argument in the next 
one and a half verses which are quoted by Jitari: “Now, [the opponent] accepts that the appearance is 
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Jitari points out further that a momentary instance of an object-referent (arthaksana) 
cannot be made manifest by the cognition, for in that case the cognition needs to be either 
simultaneously existent or pre-existent, but both cases are impossible: When the cognition 
is simultaneous with the object, no causality is possible, just like between the left and right 
horns of a cow; again, a verse from Dharmakirti's PV is quoted, which argues that all 
causes must exist before their results.“ On the other hand, when cognition exists before, 
the object-referent arising from cognition with its independent nature of manifestation 
(prakasasvabhava) would become manifest to all people, since it is common to all. Moreover, 
the idea is also incorrect (asangata) that the object-referent has the independent nature of 
manifestation only for the person through whose cognition such manifest form (tādrša) 
is produced, but not for the others; because the object-referents do not have a different 
nature (atmabheda) for each different person (pratipurusa), since otherwise it would follow 
that they do not possess their own nature (nairātmya) on account of the absence of a fixed 
nature (atmasthiti).?? 


an [additional] special property (visesa)* of the very object-referent. [But] the object-referent, since it 
does neither arise nor pass away [according to the externalist opponent], cannot have a special property 
of any kind. Or, when this [special property] is accepted, it would follow that it decays with each 
cognition." (PV 3.464—465ab: athārthasyaiva kašcit sa viseso vyaktir isyate / nanutpadavyayavato 
višeso "rthasya kašcana // tadistau và pratijfianam ksanabhangah prasajyate / “In PVV 256,4 visesa is 
paraphrased as svabhavavisesa, so it refers to a form that is different from the object-referent in its own 
nature.) It is interesting to observe that, in Jitari's text, the expression "with each action [of making 
manifest]" (pratikrti) is actually a referential use of Dharmakirti's expression “with each cognition" 
(pratijūānam). The point here, in Jitari's context, is that the process of making manifest is a cognitive 
product, and therefore it arises and disappears with each cognition, consequently it is not independent 
of the cognition. 

PV 3.246: asatah prāg asāmarthyāt pašcāc ca na prayogatah | pragbhavah sarvahetunam nato ’rthah 
svadhiyā saha // “Because [in the case that the object-referent as the cause and cognition as the effect 
exist simultaneously, the object-referent], being non-existent before [the arising of the cognition as 
result], is not efficient [in producing the result], and after [the arising of result] it is useless [since the 
result has been already produced], all causes exist before [their results]; consequently, an object cannot 
be simultaneous with its cognition." The context of this quotation is however not exactly the same as 
Jitari's argument. In the section of PV 3.245—247, Dharmakirti discusses the problem of the temporal 
relationship between mental awareness and its object, refuting an objection against the theory that 
object-referent is an auxiliary factor (sahakārin) for sense faculty in producing mental cognition. The 
opponent maintains that the object-referent, being active simultaneously with its cognition and thus 
in a different time than sense faculty, cannot serve the function of auxiliary cause (sahakarin) Cf. PV 
3.245: tadatulyakriyakalah katham svajfianakalikah / sahakārī bhaved artha iti ced aksacetasah // PV 
3.246 is the reply to this objection. Jitari's aim of quoting this verse seems to be merely to rule out the 
possibility of the simultaneous existence of cause and effect. The point here is that, if the object-referent 
is external, it cannot be simultaneous with cognition. The Sautrantika, accepting the externally existent 
object-referent, refutes the Vaibhasika doctrine of the co-existent causes (sahabhühetu). However, as an 
internalist (antarjfieyavadin), the Yogacara supports the theory that the object-referent, as a cognitive 
aspect of cognition, and therefore existent internally, can be co-existent with cognition. Cf. Kato 1989: 
309ff., Dhammajoti 2009: 154ff. 

Cf. VMS 17b2-3/52a4—5: samasamayasambhavina va jnanenarthaksanah prakāšīkriyeta pragbha- 
vina và. tatra na tavad adyo vikalpah. jfianarthaksanayoh sahabhuvoh savyetaragovisanayor iva 
hetuhetumattvāyogāt. yad aha — ... [quotation of PV 3.246] dvitiye tu vikalpe jūānād utpannah prakā- 
Sasvabhavo 'rthah sadharanatvat sarvan prati prakāšet. yasyaiva jfianena sa tādršo janitas tam eva 
prati sa prakāšasvabhāvo nānyam pratity apy asangatam. na hi pratipurusam arthanam atmabhedah, 
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For the third and fourth alternatives, i.e., that the manifestation is both different and non- 
different, as well as neither different nor non-different from the object-referent, Jitari says 
merely that they have already been refuted through the refutation of the first two alternatives, 
so it is useless to exert the labor (pistapesana) of a separate refutation. He quotes two 
verses from the 29" chapter of Arcata's Hetubindutīkā, “Refutation of Non-absolutism" 
(dravyaparyāyānekāntavādakhandanam),*? and concludes that, of things with mutually 
contradictory nature, negating the one implies (nāntarīyaka) affirming the other, and one 
cannot affirm and negate the same nature in respect to the same thing. The opponents 
therefore cannot defend themselves by taking this position.*! 

After negating all possible alternative interpretations of the relationship between the 
cognition's making manifest and the object, Jitāri says that, since it is not the case that one 
thing can be made manifest by the other thing, the conclusion must be as follows: “What 
becomes manifest is [cognition] itself, what is not [cognition] itself [, i.e., anything other 
than cognition], does not have its manifestation at all””*? If we compare this conclusion 
with his first formal reasoning,” it becomes clear that here he just repeats the idea of the 
pervasion (vyapti) stated in that reasoning. In the remaining part of the text, Jitari replies 
to several objections against this conclusion. 


4. Replies to the objections against the thesis of self-manifestation 


The first objection is directly directed against the above-mentioned pervasion, arguing 
that a blue thing, etc., can be both not cognition (i.e., external) and self-manifestation in 
its nature; so Jitari's reason is not established. Jitari replies to this simply by indicating 
the self-contradiction of this argument. He explains: For a cognition, the nature of being 
cognition is nothing but the nature of being self-manifestation; so, by admitting the fact 


nairātmyaprasangād atmasthiter abhāvāt. (A similar form of the last sentence can be found in PVin 1: 
3,11-12.) 

In that chapter the Jaina's non-absolutism (anekantavada) is systematically refuted, which holds that 
"substance" (dravya) and “mode” (paryaya) are not contradictory or mutually exclusive; rather, they 
are in coherence. (For a brief description of this theory, cf. Dasgupta 1975: I 175ff.) Arcata examines 
the relationship between the “substance” and its “mode,” also using the analytic method of the “four 
alternatives." After negating the alternatives that the substance and the mode are “different” and “non- 
different" individually, he says in the two verses that are quoted by Jitari that mutually contradictory 
properties, such as difference and non-difference between substance and mode, cannot occur in one and 
the same thing, but when they are accepted, the faults mentioned for each case remain, i.e., either "it 
cannot be a single thing," or “it cannot have the double form," still exist, or the faults that are attached to 
each single case come forth also in the case when these two are together. These faults (or “side-effects,” 
such as phlegm produced by sugar and bile by ginger in the examples given in HBTA) that come 
forth in each single case of difference or non-difference between substance and modes cannot cease 
to exist insofar the quality exists. Cf. HBT 29,25 (p. 106,11—12): bhedabhedoktadosas ca tayor istau 
kathan na và / pratyekam ye prasajyante dvayor bhave katham na te // and 29,30 (p. 106,21—22): ye 
bhedābhedoktimātre hi dosāh sambhavinah katham / tatsambhave pi te na syur iti brūyād vicaksanah // 
Cf. also HBTĀ 349,8—15, 350,29, 351,3 (ad loc.). 

Cf. VMS 18a1/52b4: anyonyapratisedharüpanam caikapratisedhasyāparavidhināntarīyakatvād ekasya 
caikatra vidhipratisedhayor ayogāt, na tatkalpananusaranam saranam paresam. 

Cf. VMS 18a2/52b5: tasmad anyasyanyena prakāšyatvānupapatteh, yat prakāšate tat svayam eva, yat 
tu na svayam tasya nāsyaiva prakasa iti ekantah. 

^ Cf. above n. 12. 
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that the blue, etc., are self-manifestation, one admits also that they are cognition.^ The 
opponent is not satisfied with this reply, asserting that being cognition does not equal 
being reflexive manifestation (atmapraka$satva), rather it means simply being an agent 
of the action of making manifest (prakāšayitr). This is refuted by pointing out the fact 
that cognition's being the agent of making manifest is dependent upon the object it makes 
manifest (prakasya), and since that object-referent outside of cognition cannot be proved as 
the object to be made manifest by cognition, also cognition cannot be the agent of making 
manifest. ^ 

The opponent now introduces the grammatical notion of an “object of action" (karman) 
to prove that the object of action is separated from the agent. According to the opponent, 
Jitari's above argument might be applicable to cases where the object of action is the *object 
to be created" (karya) or the *object to be modified" (vikarya). In the grammatical tradition, 
the object of action is divided into three types: The object to be produced, the object to be 
modified and the object to be attained.** The opponent argues that the object made manifest 
by cognition could be “the object to be attained" (prapya), which is neither the object to be 
produced or effected (karya) nor the object to be modified (vikarya), like “village” in the 
sentence “he goes to the village" (graman gacchatiti); so it is not contradictory to say that 
what is attained is made manifest, and is neither produced nor changed.*’ This is refuted by 
Jitari based on the following reasons: (1) Other than being cognition no attaining (prapti) is 
possible, and without attaining no object-referent can be attained; (2) the cognition cannot 
be characterized as attaining, since [in the opponent's system] the action (kriya) and its 
causal factor (karaka) cannot be the same thing; ^? (3) In the case that the cognition is an 
agent of action and acts with respect to itself (atmakartrkakriyarüpa), since the cognition 


^ Cf. VMS 18a3-4/53a1—: ajūānam svaprakāšātmakam ca nilàdikam iti kim atrānupapannam. tad ayam 


asiddho hetur iti. tad asat, parasparaviruddhatvat. svaprakāšatvam eva hi jfíanasya jfianatvam nānyat 
kificit. tatah svaprakasatvam nilader abhyupannaya jfianatvam nilader apy upeti. 

Cf. VMS 18a5—6/53a2—: nātmaprakāšatvam jfianatvam, api tu prakasayitrtvam iti cet. prakāšyāpe- 
ksayā hi prakāšayitrtvam. prakasyata cārthasyānupapattimatīti jiānasyāpi prakāšayitrtvam nopapa- 
dyate. 

Cf. KV Part II 540,3 (ad Pan 3.2.1: karmany an): trividham karma, nirvartyam, vikaryam prāpyam 
ceti. Cf. also the more detailed explanation in KVP Part II 540,30—541,25: tatra nirvartyam yad asad 
evopapapadyate*, yatha kumbham karoti nagaram karotiti, kambhadikam hy avidyamānam evotpadyata 
iti nirvartyam karma. vikaryam yasya sata eva kašcid vikaro vidhiyate, tad yatha kandam lunātīti, sata 
eva kandader lavanena vikraro vidhiyata iti vikaryam karma. prapyam nasata evotpadanam kriyate napi 
sata eva vikaradhanam, kevalam kriyasambandhamatram pratiyate, tad yatha vedam adhite carcam 
pārayatīti. atra hy adhyayanādinā vedadeh sambandhamatram pratīyate, na tv asata evotpadanam, 
napi sata evanyathalaksano vikara iti prapyam etat karma. *-upapadyate em.: utpapadyate KVP 

Cf. VMS 18b1—2/53a4—53bl: na hi karyavikarye param karmani, yenānutpādyam anatišayam và 
na karma syāt. prapyam api karma, yat prapyate param, na kriyate napi vikriyate. yatha grāman 
gacchatiti. prapyakarma varthah. tad ayam akriyamano 'py avikriyamano ’pi prapyamanah prakāšyata 
ity aviruddham. 

The theory of the non-difference between a causal factor of an action (karaka) or more precisely, the 
means of accomplishing the action (karana), and the action (kriya) as the result is the fundamental 
principle of the Yogacara since Dignaga, which is not accepted by the opponents like the Naiyayika 
who adheres to the grammatical notion of differentiating the action and its various causal factors. 
There is evidently a long-lasting debate between Yogacara and the Naiyayika on this topic. Cf. PV 
3.318—319: kriyakaranayor aikyavirodha iti ced asat | dharmabhedabhyupagamad vastv abhinnam 
itīsyate // evamprakārā sarvaiva kriyakarakasamsthitih / bhavasya* bhinnabhimatesv apy aropena 
vrttitah // (*Following PVA and various Tibetan translations, Tosaki reads bhavesu. However, the 
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does not operate (upayoga) on the [external] object-thing, the latter cannot become the 
object of action of that cognition. (4) If the object-thing becomes the object of action 
(karmatve) merely due to its presence at the time when the action arises, it would follow 
that everything at that moment (tadātana) would be the object. If it becomes the object of 
action due to being a cause, then the visual sense, etc., would also come to be the object of 
action.” 

The opponent argues further for the separation between the agent of making manifest 
and the object to be made manifest, saying that a thing that becomes manifest can be an 
object of action of making manifest when the agent of making manifest occurs, i.e., when 
there is a causal relationship between them. Jitari replies that an external object-referent 
cannot become manifest as itself, nor can it have a different nature, i.e., manifestation 
produced by cognition. Thus, it is just nonsense to apply the formula of causality which in 
this case could be expressed as: “When that occurs, this becomes manifest"? 

After negating that the relationship between object and cognition is one between object 
of action and agent of action, Jitari adds that, through this negation, also Kumarila's 
statement in SVK, Pratyaksasūtra 54—55, is refuted. There Kumarila explains the word 
“birth” in the definition of “perception” in Mīmāmsāsūtra 1.1.4: “Perception is the birth of 
cognition when a person's sense faculties are connected with an existent object; ””T saying 
that the operation of causes is known as additional (atireka) to their birth. The word “birth” 
used there is intended to mean that it should not be so also in the case of valid means 
of cognition, and the latter cannot last even for a moment, nor is it to be produced as 
invalid cognition (apramā), so that the causes should operate later in apprehending of the 


genitive form is well supported by Manorathanandin: kriyakaranabhavasya.) “[Opponent:] “The action 
[of cognizing with the result (phala)] and the means of action [i.e., the means of cognition (pramana)] 
are incompatible to be the one and the same thing.' [Reply:] This is not correct, because they are 
understood as a difference in property [which is conceptualized in form of exclusion]. It is held that 
there is no real division. All kinds of determination of the action and the causal factor [as separate] takes 
that [conceptualized] form, because such relationship occurs also in respect to the existent things which 
are considered as different [like wood and axe]." The theory that the object of action is not separated 
from the agent of action can be found already in the Sautrantika system. Cf. the Sautrantika's famous 
response in the debate on “what perceives?” in AKBh 31,12-15: atra ahuh — kim idam akasam khādyate. 
caksur hi pratitya rupani cotpadyate caksurvijfianam. tatra kah pasyati, ko và dr$yate. nirvyaparam 
hidam dharmamatram hetuphalamatram ca. tatra vyavaharartham cchandata upacārāh kriyante — 
caksuh pašyati vijfianam vijānātīti natrabhinivestavyam. Cf. Dhammajoti 2007: 87f., Dhammajoti 
2009: 263. Here, it is clear, the Sautrantika tries to desubstantiate the function of perceiving agent and 
perceived object, reduce them to an interactive "factor" (dharma) that brings about the cognition, cf. 
AKV 14,22: dharmamatram iti svatantrasya kartuh pratisedham karoti. “The [phrase] ‘mere factor’ 
negates an independent agent.” 

Cf. VMS 18b2-4/53b1-3: naviruddham, jfianasattatirekinyah prapter abhāvāt, praptim antarena 
cārthasya prāpyamānatvāyogāt. jfianasya ca prāptirūpatāyāh kriyakarakayor ekatvayogenayogat. 
atmakartrkakriyarüpatve 'pi jūānasyārthe 'nupayogat tasya tatkarmatanupapatteh, tajjanmakalasa- 
ttāmātreņa karmatve sarvasya tadatanasya karmatvaprasangat, hetutvena tathabhave caksurader api 
tathabhavapatteh. 

Cf. VMS 18b4—5/53b3-4: tasmin sati prakasamanasya karmatvad ayam adosa iti cet. sa tavad artho 
na svayam eva prakāšate, jfíanenapi natmantaram āpādyate. tasmim$ ca sati prakasata iti ka etad 
anunmatto brüyat. 

MS 1.1.4: satsamprayoge purusasyendriyanam buddhijanma tat pratyaksam. Cf. Hattori 1968: 161, n. 
6.1. For Dignaga's refutation of this definition, cf. Hattori 1968: 63ff.; Frauwallner 1968: 62ff.; for a 
comprehensive discussion of Kumarila's interpretation of this definition, cf. Taber 2005: 44f. 
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object-thing like sense faculty, etc.*” Jitari explains that this is refuted because with respect 
to an external thing, a cognition that does nothing upon that thing cannot be valid, and that 
thing cannot be the object of valid cognition; also because, if cognition is valid only upon 
its birth, an over-excessive consequence would result (atiprasanga).”* This probably means 
that if a cognition were a valid cognition merely by arising, then all cognitions, or perhaps 
all things, would be valid cognitions merely by arising. 

In the final section of the treatise, Jitari also refutes some opponents from within the 
Buddhist tradition. The first opponent is probably the Sautrantika, whose general opinion on 
the topic under discussion is that a cognition cognizes its object without taking any action 
upon the object, just by assuming the image of the object that caused it.?^ The objection 
claims that a cognition can be that which makes its object-referent manifest (prakasaka), 
even without doing anything; and the object-referent can be made manifest (prakasya) even 
without any change made by cognition. That is to say, there can be a relationship between 
a manifest-maker and an object even without any action. The idea of “action-less-ness” of 
a cognitive event is shared by the Yogacara, so Jitari agrees with this completely. However, 
he points out that, if two things are determined as having such relationship due to an action 
taken by the one upon the other, then this relationship would be broken in the absence 
of such action; on the other hand, for a thing that is not causally connected nothing can 
be made in the case of the non-existence of this action.”* This means of course that the 
theory of non-activity cannot be applied in the case of an external object. According to 
Jitari, in that case, in the absence of any action, the relationship between cognition and 
object-referent as the manifest-maker and the object to be made manifest cannot exist; and 
further, the external object is not connected with cognition, so without action nothing can 
be made. That is to say, the cognition can make the object manifest only in the case that 
the object is internal to or inside of cognition — that is, cognition can make only itself 
manifest. The opponent argues against this, saying that, if cognition would make itself 
manifest, two things would become the manifest-maker and the object to be made manifest 


> SVK, Pratyaksasütra 54—55 (NR: 109,14—22; Taber 2005: 153; quoted in TS 2923—2924): vyaparah 
karananam hi drsto janmātirekatah / pramane pi tatha mā bhid iti janma vivaksyate // na hi tat ksanam 
apy aste jayate và 'pramātmakam / yenarthagrahane pašcād vyapriyetendriyadivat // *karanam appears 
also in the quotation in TS 1922a; however, in $VK (NR, Taber) it reads: karakanam Cf. the translation 
in Taber 2005: 67. 
5$  VMS 18b6/54a1 etenaitad api nirastam yad aha kumārilah ... [Quotation of SVK, Pratyaksasūtra 
54—55] arthe kimcid akurvatas tatra pramanydyogat, tasya ca prameyatvāyogāt, janmamātre ca prāmā- 
nye 'tiprasangat. 
On the Sautrantika's opinion in this regard which can be found in the Abhidharma sources, cf. Dha- 
mmajoti 2007: 87f., Dhammajoti 2009: 263f. (cf. above n. 48). A similar opinion can also be found 
in PSV ad PS 9cd: yathā yatha hy arthakaro jūāne pratibhati subhasubhdditvena, tattadrūpah sa 
visayah pramīyate. evam jfianasamvedanam anekakaram upādāya tatha tatha pramanaprameyatvam 
upacaryate. nirvyāpārās tu sarvadharmāh. “The object-field is cognized as this or that form exactly 
according to the way in which the image of object (arthakara) appears in the cognition, as being pleasant 
or unpleasant, etc. In this way, on account of (upādāya) the awareness of cognition in multiple forms 
[of grasping subject and grasped object] it is metaphorically said that there are means of cognition and 
the object of cognition in this or that manner, but [in reality] all phenomena are devoid of the activity [, 
since they are instantaneous |." 
Cf. VMS 19a2-4/54a3-4: syan matam — kifícid akurvad api jfíanam arthasya prakasakam, akriya- 
manaviseso 'py arthah prakasyata iti na kificid anucitam. yadi hi kasyacit kriyaya tayos tathabhavo 
vyavasthitah syat, tadā tadabhāve vighateta. anibandhanasya tv asattve na kificit kriyate. 
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without separate auxiliary means (upakara), and everything would be the manifest-maker 
and the object to be made manifest with respect to everything else. Jitari replies to this by 
simply pointing out that the object-subject relationship is restrained through their causal 
relationship, so the over-excessive consequence mentioned by the opponent would not 
occur.? 


The topic of discussion then turns to the causal relationship. An opponent from the 
Vaibhasika system argues that both cognition and object-thing, which arise from their 
respective collection (kalapa) of causes in the preceding moment, will have the form of 
the manifest-maker and the object to be made manifest respectively. This is actually the 
opinion of Subhagupta (720—780).*” A verse is quoted from his BSK, which says: “The 
causal complex in immediately preceding moment should produce the momentary instance 
of object-field together with cognition (sajfiana), just like a visible matter together with 
its light; for that reason, they should be perceived together.”°® The conclusion of this 
objection is that, since the manifestation of the object-thing occurs even in the absence 
of the nature of self-manifestation, so long as the invalidation of this occurrence is not 
conclusive, the reason used by Jitari is not conclusive.?? Jitari replies: If the object-referent 
produced by the collection of its own causes as something with the form to be made manifest 
(prakāšyarūpa), then for this object only what is to be made manifest is attained (apanna), 
but not the coexistent cognition; but (ca) it is to be propounded by the opponent that the 
object is made manifest by the cognition. Thus, Jitari says, whoever claims that the object 
is produced exclusively from its own cause as being made manifest contradicts the thesis 


56 — Cf. VMS 19a4—5/54a4—5: asaty upakāre prakāšyaprakāšakabhāve sarvam sarvasya prakāšyam prakā- 


Sakam và bhaved iti cet. na. yadi himav animittāv eva svabhāvāv abhavisyatam, aniyamenabhavisyatam. 

hetunā tu punar etau niyamyamanau katham atiprasajyeyātām. 
5" Cf. Frauwallner 1961: 147. 
55 Cf. VMS 19a6/54b1: pūrvakaiva tu samāgrī sajūānam visayaksanam / sālokarūpavat kuryād yena syāt 
sahavedanam // Quotation from BSK 192b2. The verse is also quoted in JNA 23,2324, 351,17-18; TSP 
569,15-17; and VMS(R) 30822. In the TSP, this verse is quoted together with the verse preceding this 
one. The preceding verse runs: nānyo sti grahako jnandc caksusair visayair vinā / ata$ ca sahasamvittir 
nabhedan nilataddhiyoh // “The grasping subject cannot be other than cognition, nor is it without visual 
object; for this reason a blue thing and its cognition are apprehended together, not because their being 
non-different [as the Yogacara holds ]." Here, in these two verses, as an externalist (Dreyfuss 1997: 363 
describes him as Vaibhasika) and a Nirākāravādin, Subhagupta does not accept the Yogācāra's theory 
of non-separation between cognition and its object. In the first verse, he explains sahavedana from the 
viewpoint of the subjective aspect; and then in the second verse quoted in our text he explains it again 
from the viewpoint of the objective aspect. So, in the second verse the central word must be visaya, not 
jfiana; consequently, sajfíanam visayaksanam must be the correct form. However, remarkably, in the 
Tibetan translation of the BSK, pada b appears to be shes pa yul bcas skad cig ste (in the quotation of 
VMS(R) 30822 it has the form: shes dang yul bcas skad cig ma), somewhat like savisayam jfíanaksanam. 
This seems to me not correct. yul bcas or yul dang bcas pa is usually used as the translation of savisaya. 
Probably the Tibetan translator (or the scribe of the Sanskrit manuscript which the Tibetan translator 
used) misread savisayam jfianam (cf. the phrase used in in Dignaga's PSV ad PS 1.9b, cf. Chu 2006 
[2008]: 239). In the Tibetan translation of the TSP, the phrase is correctly translated as shes bcas yul 
gyi skad cig. Thus, both forms prajfianam and tajjfiánam in the editions TSP and TSP (S), respectively, 
should be corrected to sajfianam, since it is not only supported by the Tibetan translation of the TSP, 
but also by the two quotations in JNA, and now, additionally by our text. 
Cf. VMS 19a6—19b1/54b2: tasmāt svaprakasasvabhavabhave ’pi prakasopapatter badhakasyanaika- 
ntikatayam maulasyāpi hetor anaikantikateti. 
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he proposed. Here, “produced from its own cause” refers of course to the external object 
that is independent of the cognition. 


Now, the opponent argues that the object-referent is produced by its own cause as 
having the additional quality (atišaya) of something whose nature is born from cognition, 
so that it could of course be made manifest by the cognition.*! The main points of Jitari’s 
refutation consists in an examination of the relation between the object and the cognition 
from the temporal point of view. The opponent’s position that the object possesses an extra 
characteristic, i.e., the manifestation, given by cognition, while it arises from its own cause, 
implies necessarily the simultaneity between the object and cognition. This simultaneity 
is actually completely acceptable for the Yogacara in the theoretical framework of self- 
awareness. But for the opponent who is an externalist, as Jitari points out, the simultaneity 
is problematic. Jitari says that, for two things that arise simultaneously, a relationship as 
supporting and supported factor is impossible; if they are not related in this manner, but 
merely simultaneous, it would follow that also other things born at the same time were 
made manifest.* 


The opponent has now resource to causality: being connected to the same causal 
complex distinguishes the object-reference from other things.™ But, Jitari replies, the 
cognition, too, being dependent on its object, must belong to the same causal complex 
(tadbhava). The opponent still tries to defend himself, saying that the object has to be 
made manifest by something else, i.e., the cognition, since it itself is not the manifest- 
maker. Jitari then replies, as a coup de gráce, that the cognition, doing nothing, cannot 
be the manifest-maker; and if cognition, being simultaneous with and sharing the same 
causal complex with the object-referent, could the manifest-maker of the object-referent, 
the object-referent would also be manifest-maker of the cognition.© Jitari quotes also 
statements of Dharmakirti (PV 3.417b—418a and 3.479'cd) to support his arguments.9 


The conclusion is that the fundamental reason (maula), i.e., “becoming manifest,” 
cannot be inconclusive, since the manifestation never occurs in any other way; and the 


© Cf. VMS 19b3/54b3-4: yady asāv arthah svakāraņakalāpena prakāšyarūpo janitah, tasyaiva tarhi 


prakāšyo "yam apannh. na punah sahabhuvo jfianasya. tatprakāšyatā cāsya parena pratipadya. tad 
ayam prastutavastuvirodhini svahetor evārthasya prakāsšyatopapattis varnayann... 

Cf. VMS 19b5/55al: atha jūānajanyasvabhāvātišaya evāsau svahetuna janitah, tenasya tatprakāšyatā 
syad eva. 

9€ Cf. VMS 19b5—20a1/55a2—3: ...upakàryopakàrakayoh sahotpannayos tadbhāvāyogāt. 

635 Cf. VMS 2021/5523: na, samānakālabhāvinām anyesām apy avisesena prakāšyatvaprasangāt. 

64 Cf. VMS 2021/5524: ekasamagripratibandho niyamaka iti cet. 

65 Cf. VMS. 20a2f./55a4f.: arthasyāprakāšakasvabhāvatvān naisa dosa iti cet. jūānasyāpy akificitkarasya 
kim idam prakasakatvam nama. tasmad yatharthena samanakalam samanasamagrikam và jūānam 
tatprakāšakam, tathartho 'pi teneti so 'py asya prakāšakah prasajyata eva. 

Cf. PV 3.417b-418a: anyasyanupakarinah / vyaktau vyajyeta sarvo ’rthah taddhetor niyamo yadi // 
naisāpi kalpanā jūāne. “When some other thing that does not offer support [in producing cognition] 
has appearance [in cognition], [then] all things could be caused to appear. If a restriction [is assumed] 
on account of their [simultaneity with cognition], this assumption, too, is not possible with respect to 
cognition." PV 3.479'cd: anyathā tulyadharmā visayo 'pi dhiya saha // “Otherwise, the object-field 
sharing the same property with the cognition [would also make the cognition manifest]." 
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thesis that is ascertained through the reason free from the three fallacies like the “non- 
establishment [of the locus]" should be accepted.” 


5. Conclusion 


In this short treatise, Jitari tries to establish the Yogacara thesis that merely the cognitive 
representation exists by means of the reasoning proving the thesis that anything that becomes 
manifest is exclusively cognition itself. In doing so, he refutes various objections against 
this reasoning and its conclusion. Through these objections, opponents try to demonstrate 
that the reasoning is invalid and thereby defend their thesis that cognition and object are 
separate things, as, respectively, what makes manifest and what is to be made manifest. 
Like many other of Jitari's works, the VMS has clear polemical traits. He categorizes his 
opponents mainly as belonging to the nirakarajnanavada-branch of the bahyarthavada, 
which includes representatives of non-Buddhist systems as well as Buddhists. 

Through the presentation in previous sections, I hope that I was able to outline the 
most important points of Jitari's arguments in this treatise. Although it seems to me that 
Jitari does not offer many innovative ideas, the Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi should still occupy 
an important place in the history of Yogacara philosophical literature, as it summarizes the 
most important points of the Yogacara position with regard to the topic of the cognitive 
image of the object, and reports various opponents' ideas. It thus enriches our knowledge 
about later development of the Yogacara system and its interaction with various Buddhist 
and non-Buddhist opponents. 
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Consciousness and Causality: Dharmakirti Against 
Physicalism! 
by 
Christian Coseru 


It is well known that Buddhist conceptions of personal identity entail a version of the 
so-called “bundle theory of self:’ the human individual comprises five types of aggregates 
that serve as the basis for what we ordinarily designate as persons. What is less known 
(or least explored) is the extent to which this conception of personal identity informs the 
Buddhist epistemological account of cognition. Specifically, the assumption is that with 
Dignaga, Dharmakirti and their successors, the bundle theory of personal identity is either 
glossed over in favor of more robust accounts of consciousness and cognition such as that 
provided by Yogacara or challenged for its strict reductionism. I will argue that — rather 
than glossing over or challenging it — the Buddhist epistemologists uncover a structural 
asymmetry within the bundle theory between the mental and physical domains, and offer an 
alternative (if problematic) solution to account for the ineliminable aspects of phenomenal 
consciousness. 

The following analysis focuses on Dharmakirti's arguments against Carvaka physical- 
ism in the so-called proof of rebirth in the Pramanasiddhi chapter of his magnum opus, 
the Pramanavarttika, with a focus on classical Indian philosophical attempts to address 
the mind-body problem. The key issue concerns the relation between cognition and the 
body, and the role this relation plays in causal-explanatory accounts of consciousness and 
cognition. Here a number of questions arise. Does the central principle of Buddhist Abhi- 
dharma reductionism apply to consciousness? Is there a causal criterion for the presence 
of consciousness? If there is, can this causal criterion account for the specific features of 
consciousness, e.g., its intentionality, phenomenality, and reflexive character (svasamve- 
dana)? Can a causal account of phenomena be reconciled with the seeming irreducibility 
of consciousness? The Buddhist answer to the challenge of Carvaka physicalism displays 
many of the common features of classical Indian metaphysical debates on personal identity. 
My aim is not to trace its exegetical contour and restate its historical significance, but to 
propose a philosophical reconstruction that builds on two important features presented 
by the Buddhist account: an expanded conception of causality and a robust account of 
phenomenal content that, taken together, can help us come to terms with the legacy of 
mind-body dualism. 


1. Buddhist reductionism 


In replacing the subject with a play of momentary cognitive events, the Buddhist account 
of personal identity emphasizes what we may call — using the language of contemporary 


1 I am grateful to Sara McClintock for her helpful advice and comments, and for suggesting many 


conceptual and stylistic improvements. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti ’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 21-39. 
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philosophy of mind - the dynamic, embodied, and embedded functioning of the five aggre- 
gates.” However, in the schematic analysis of the five aggregates, only “body” or “form” 
(rüpa) is a physical aggregate stricto sensu. Sensations, apperception, and volitions can 
acquire an objectual aspect, but are not empirical objects proper. Nor are they things in 
the generic sense of the Sanskrit term vastu, that is, abstract entities with well-defined 
properties and functional characteristics.? Thus, a sensation of pain is not reducible to 
the physical substrate, say a finger, in which it is instantiated (nor presumably to a mere 
physiological response). Rather, as object-oriented cognitive aspects (visayakara), sen- 
sations and volitions are included in the broader Abhidharma category of mental factors 
(caitasika). Feelings may define the quality of the impressions that result from contact 
with an object, with the implication that they perhaps stand in a causal relation with these 
objects. But as internal mental states, they are also conditioned by habitual tendencies 
(vasana), which, in turn, they condition: one's physical condition after strenuous exertion 
may feel pleasant or unpleasant depending on one's level of fitness and degree of exercise 
frequency. Likewise, apperception (samjna), the capacity to make intelligible or cause to 
be understood, although dependent on a multiplicity of psychological factors, captures the 
datum of experience only as fused into a single percept. Volitions too fit the same profile, 
with one important difference: rather than attending to the object at hand or providing a 
sort of transcendental unity of apperception, they bring forth future states of existence. 
As dispositions to act in certain ways, they cleave the mental domain into two classes of 
conditioned phenomena: those that are internal to consciousness (samprayukta-samskara), 
such as, for instance, obsessive dispositions (paryavasthana) like greed and delusion, and 
those that are dissociated from it (viprayukta-samskara), usually taken to refer to latent 
dispositions (anusaya) typically comprising various biological and physical traits.‘ 

This aggregate model of personal identity is not incompatible with the notion that there 
are phenomenal primitives (or, in epistemological terms, cognitive universals) — irreducible 
features of experience. The experience of vividness (spasta), for instance, marks perception 
apart from mental imagery, thus making it possible to identify visual qualia as irreducibly 
perceptual? Likewise, the experience of being dragged across the floor as opposed to 


2 This conception of embodied cognition finds its roots in Edmund Husserl's notion of the life-world 


(Lebenswelt). The paradigm of embodied (and enactive) cognition is explored at length in Dreyfus 
1979, Varela/Thompson/Rosch 1991, Hutchins 1995, Clark 1997, Hurley 1998, Noé 2004, Gallagher 
2005, and Thompson 2007. 

Insofar as the aggregates of sensation, volition, etc. fall under the general Abhidharma category of 
dharma, they can be treated, at least under some scholastic interpretations (such as, for instance, of the 
Sthaviravada) as substances (dravya). As Ronkin (2005: 15) has convincingly argued — taking her lead 
from Gombrich 1996 and Hamilton 1996 — the reductive analysis of human beings in terms of their 
constitutive aggregates is meant to capture not what human beings are made of, but rather what human 
experience is constituted as: specifically, as series of experiential events. 

Detailed accounts of this twofold analysis of phenomena are found in Vasumitra's Paficavastukavibha- 
sasastra [Wu shih p'i-p'o-sha Zun], T 28 (1555), p. 989b2, Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosabhasya, 
IL, 23—34, and Yašomitra's Sphutartha Abhidharmakošavyākhyā. Cox (1995, ch. 4) offers the most 
detailed account to date of the citta-viprayuktasamskara. For a broader discussion of the process by 
which mental factors that arise in conjunction with a given intentional object come to be associated 
with the qualities of the respective object, see Waldron 2003: 57ff. 

One may extend visual tropes to the domain of imagery, rational deliberation, and introspective aware- 
ness, but these are metaphorical rather than literal uses. Dignaga's conception of manasa-pratyaksa 
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moving freely serves to contrast action from agency, and support the view that even 
unreflective and habitual practices, if consciously undertaken, are constitutively agentic. As 
the classical example of watching a dance performance while entertaining various thoughts 
demonstrates, one may be solicited to respond in ways that are wholly unreflective. Being 
consciously present to the situation at hand, however, means that these solicitations elicit 
not merely a reflex but rather a subjective response. A brilliant dance performance does 
not simply induce applauding; rather, the performance solicits appreciation, which serves 
as an appropriate and deliberate response in such circumstances. Applause is not merely 
a participant reactive attitude, but a learned subjective response to excellence (except, 
perhaps, in instances where it reflects norms of audience participation). 


It has been argued, most forcefully by Mark Siderits (2003, 2011), that Abhidharma 
reductionism entails physicalism, the view that everything is or supervenes on the phys- 
ical (where “physical” stands for the world as described by our best physics). Although 
Dharmakirti shares the empirical stance of Abhidharma, the naturalism that informs his 
epistemological project is patently anti-physicalist. According to the Sautrantika Abhi- 
dharma account of materiality that Dharmakirti favors, entities reduce to their phenomenal 
primitives: the particular (svalaksana) is a token of a type, not blue in general, but this 
unique intensity of cerulean. Furthermore, the formal properties of material objects are 
analyzed either in terms of how they are impacted by contact or as factors that oppose 
resistance. These properties, however, do not extend to the atoms themselves, which ac- 
cording to the Abhidharma form the building blocks of materiality. As monadic units the 
atoms are seen as devoid of any formal properties (rupana). It is only as atomic compounds 
(samghatastha, samcita) that atoms are subject to the same properties of resistance and 
destruction as composite material entities." 


The reductionist model of Abhidharma, like all philosophical attempts to carve reality 
at its joints, works against the common conception that empirical awareness provides 
access to an external, stable, and self-sustaining world: a world as is (captured by the 
notion of svabhava) rather than as it appears to an observer. But the human mind is not 
(like) a clear mirror reflecting back the external world, as naive realism would have it; 
rather, its image is as projected by a mind not entirely free of its own propensities and 
confabulations. What Abhidharma offers, then, is a metaphysics of experience, where the 
irreducible elements of existence and/or experience (dharma) are not fixed substances but 
activities, properties, or dynamic patterns of connectedness that are constitutive of the 
world as perceived (lokasamjna). As the Nikayas clearly state (e.g., SN IV, 96), our sensory 
organs (vision, hearing, etc.) operate in a world whose contours are disclosed in a dynamic 
and mutually constituted setting of objects and meaning. In practical terms, that means 


(lit. *mental perception"), thus, captures the distinct introspective awareness or attentiveness that 
accompanies the perceptual occasion. 

This example is meant to support an argument for minimal agency as an ineliminable feature of cognitive 
awareness. The finer point is that ‘unreflective’ does not mean ‘unconscious’ or purely ‘behavioral.’ 
Skillful means, much like skillful coping, are treated here as modes of unreflective, but minimally 
conscious and implicitly subjective, agency. 

See, for example, AK I 13 and AKBh ad cit. (Pradhan 1975: 9): paramāņurūpam tarhi rupam na 
prapnoty arüpanat / na vai paramanurupam ekam prthag bhūtam asti | samghatastham tu tad rüpyata 
eva. 
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experience marks the boundary of what there is: the nexus of causes and conditions that 
set the boundaries of lived experience are determined by the operations of our cognitive 
architecture. Color, for instance, only exists for an organism that is sensitive to light. 

How does this dynamic picture of what there is take on the characteristics of self and 
other? And how do these emergent phenomena in turn create the conditions for grasping 
and attachment? For the Buddhist, the answer does not lie primarily in the patterns of 
conditioning that explain the aggregation of phenomena, but in certain defining character- 
istics that belong to the structure of experience itself. Not only are the senses conceived as 
receptacles of experience (adhisthana), they also serve as ground or support, joining the 
external domain of sensory activity (bahirayatana) with the internal domain of perception 
(adhyatmikayatana). We can make sense of Dignaga's stance (at PS, I, 1 and PSV ad 
cit.) that perception gives us the particular as such, without any conceptual mediation, 
only insofar as the domain of sensory activity is reducible to its most basic physiological 
function. 

Now, does the central principle of Abhidharma reductionism apply to consciousness? 
The principle states that things reduce to their component parts, which are ultimately real 
only if they are further irreducible. If something can be reduced either by breaking it down 
to more basic constituents or through conceptual analysis, then it is not ultimately real. Pots 
are not ultimately real, nor are persons real in this ultimate sense.* Consciousness too is but 
a stream of momentary conscious events of different types (visual, auditory, introspective, 
etc.). But reductionism about consciousness is problematic. Why? Because it cannot 
explain its most basic features: its intentional, phenomenal, and self-reflexive character 
(svasamvedana). The recognition that conscious awareness has these ineliminable structural 
features creates a series of doctrinal problems for Buddhism in its post-Abhidharma stage 
of development. For Madhyamika thinkers like Nagarjuna, notions such as ‘intrinsic’ and 
‘ineliminable’ run counter to the cardinal Buddhist view that all phenomena are momentary, 
impermanent, and interdependently arisen. Conceived largely as a response to Madhyamaka 
dialectics, Yogacara sets out to account for the nature of consciousness and cognition itself, 
bracketing metaphysical assumptions about the kind of things that there are. 

The relation between mind and world continues to be a subject of ongoing debate 
between Buddhists and their opponents, and among rival Buddhist schools up to the 
present day. The debates in Buddhist metaphysics of mind are not primarily exegetical 
(the presence of a vast commentarial literature notwithstanding); rather, they often reflect 
deep philosophical differences. When these differences are grounded in merely exegetical 
claims, the text-critical method offers the best way to find solutions. However, if these 
differences are also grounded in empirical and/or experiential claims, the analytic tools of 
contemporary philosophy and advances in our empirical investigation of cognition ought 


8 One important exception here are the Pudgalavādins, for whom persons, who are conceived in de- 


pendence upon the aggregates (although neither identical nor different from them), are nonetheless 
real. In Vasubandhu's summary of this position, for the Pudgalavadin “if a consciousness is aware 
of a person in dependence upon a visible form known to exist by means of the eye, it is said that 
a person in known to exist by means of the eye" (AKBh IX in Pradhan 1975: 463). Translation per 
Duerlinger 2003: 77. Persons are ultimately real (for the Pudgalavadin) because, as Amber Carpenter has 
convincingly argued, “perception-dharmas and consciousness-dharmas ... are related to one another in 
a... person-constituting way" (2015: 27). 
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to in principle help move this debate forward in more profitable directions. The mind-body 
problem may be as intractable now as it was for Dharmakirti in the seventh century, but 
our conception of what counts as legitimate, reliable evidence, is less arbitrary, at least 
with regard to the sort of things that can be said to exist both in a concrete and abstract 
sense. Few philosophers today who are sympathetic to and influenced by Buddhist ideas 
find traditional Buddhist beliefs about rebirth and cosmic bodhisattvas to be live options. 


2. Physicalism and its discontents 


The Pramanasiddhi section of the Pramanavarttika contains Dharmakirti's famous proof of 
rebirth, better known for its ingenious attempt to answer, using mainly a priori arguments, 
the Carvaka’s challenge that consciousness originates, or otherwise has its causal basis, 
in the body. The key verses (PV II vv. 34—72) and the extensive commentarial literature 
thereon (from Devendrabuddhi, Prajfiakaragupta, Ravigupta, and Manorathanandin, to the 
Tibetan translations by Sa skya pandita and Šākyašrībhadra) have been explored at length 
in Eli Franco's superb monograph, Dharmakirti on Compassion and Rebirth (1997). Its 
key arguments have likewise been discussed in a series of recent, mainly philosophical, 
engagements with this topic.” The proof is occasioned by the claim, first advanced by 
Dignaga in the Pramanasamuccaya, that the Buddha does not merely avail himself of 
the right sources of knowledge (pramana), but rather he in some fashion embodies them. 
Dharmakirti, as is well known, takes this claim one step further when he argues at PV II vv. 
34—131 that the proof of the Buddha being a pramānabhūta lies in compassion cultivated 
by practice over many lifetimes, and in the veracity of his teachings (upadeša).!” 

Of course, the Buddhist epistemologist's appeal to the Buddha as an enlightened knower 
to justify the claim that perception and inference are trustworthy sources of knowledge — 
because the Buddha declares them to be so — is unmistakably circular. Ernst Steinkellner 
clearly explains this circularity: 


? See Vetter 1964, Hayes 1993, Taber 2003, and Arnold 2008. 

10 There are two basic ways to make the case for the Buddha being a pramānabhūta: (i) demonstrate the 
possibility of infinite compassion, and thus of previous lifetimes dedicated to perfecting such a goal, and 
(ii) argue for the veracity and viability of the Four Noble Truths as proof that only someone motivated 
by such compassionate aims could have gained this sort of knowledge. The second demonstration 
has Dharmakirti employ the so-called “no alternative" (agatya) strategy: “Given this [teaching of the 
Four Noble Truths], which leads to achieving human ends, which is reliable and worth practicing, 
[we] accept that [this teaching] must be equally so with regard to the other domain [e.g., of scriptural 
or imperceptible truths]. [Such teaching could] not [have been offered] with the intent of deceiving 
[others], because it is not an obstacle [but rather an aid to knowledge]; and also because there is 
no reason for the speaker to engage in aimless deception. Both instances, thus, demonstrate the 
validity of reasoning on the basis of scriptural sources on account of there being no [other] way" (PV 
I v. 217 and PVSV ad cit.: tasyasya purusarthopayogino 'bhiyogarhasyavisamvadad visayantare 'pi 
tathatvopagamah, na vipralambhāya, anuparodhāt; nisprayojanavitathabhidhanavaiphalyac ca vaktuh. 
tad etad agatyobhayathapy anumānatvam agamasyopavarnitam). Tillemans (1993: 16ff.) thinks this 
causal relationship between compassionate undertaking and the effectiveness of embodied epistemic 
warrants only works for things that are empirically tractable (such as the Four Noble Truths). See 
also Kataoka 2005: 256-59 for an illuminating discussion of Dharmakirti's second argument, and the 
problematic issue of proving matters that fall outside the domain of empirical ascertainment. 
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(1) Our ordinary valid cognitions (pramana) establish the authority of the Bud- 
dha's teaching (buddha-vacana); (2) the validity of our cognitions (pramanya) 
is understood as their reliability (avisamvaditva); (3) reliability depends on 
successful activity (purusartha-siddhi); (4) all human goals are determined by 
the “ultimate goal" (nirvana); the “ultimate goal" is indicated in the Buddha's 
teaching (buddha-vacana) (Steinkellner 2003: 328). 


So: perception and inference are taken to be instrumentally capable of demonstrating that the 
Buddha is a trustworthy teacher. Because of his trustworthiness, his teachings are valid and 
provide further proof that only perception and inference qualify as sources of knowledge 
(again, to come full circle, because the Buddha has established that to be the case).!! 
Why claim that valid cognition establishes the authority of the Buddha's teachings in the 
first place? Why not simply be content with establishing knowledge on the best possible 
foundation, whether or not the Buddha's teachings are in agreement with it? If Buddhist 
epistemology can lay claim to methodological universalism on account of its reliance on 
perception and reason alone, reverence for the Buddha as a perfect embodiment of epistemic 
excellence can seem redundant (except perhaps on political or religious grounds).! 

Does appeal to the authority of the Buddha as a true embodiment of the sources 
of knowledge, then, undermine the Buddhist epistemological stance? Not necessarily. 
Indeed, as Franco notes, *Dharmakirti argues here ... that the Buddha used perception 
and inference, not that they are valid because of him" (Franco 1999: 65). Precisely what it 
means to ‘embody’ the sources of reliable cognition remains an open question, regardless 
of whether Dharmakirti's argument is found to be circular or not. It is not enough to say that 
the Buddha is a true embodiment of reliable cognition: one must also show in what ways. 
Dharmakirti's own answer to this question invokes three distinct elements: the Buddha 
embodies the sources of knowledge by means of (i) his compassion, (ii) his knowledge, and 
(iii) the actions that bear testimony to this compassion and knowledge. But neither listing 
the Buddha's attributes nor the fact that he reasons and acts on the basis of compassion 
and knowledge justify the veracity of our cognitions (and the sources thereof). 

Whatever Dharmakirti's motives might have been in seeking to ground epistemic norms 
in a proof of rebirth, the arguments against the Carvaka claim that consciousness begins 
and ends with the body offer interesting new ways to conceptualize the mind-body problem. 
I will not dwell on the preamble to the proof, which takes compassion to act as a cause 
in an effort to achieve the kind of knowledge Buddhas require for accomplishing their 
mission. As John Taber (2003) has convincingly demonstrated, there is nothing particularly 
original in articulating a conception of epistemic authority grounded on reliable testimony 
(as provided by an apta, a trustworthy person or, as in the case of Kumarila's stance, of 
the Vedas). One gets to limit the range of reliable sources of knowledge to perception and 


!! Various formulations of this argument, first proposed by Nagatomi (1959) and Vetter (1964), are also 


found in Franco 1997, 1999, and Dunne 2004. 

The rhetorical implications of this sort of appeal to the Buddha's embodiment of epistemic excellence are 
well known. They concern the various models and proofs of omniscience, notwithstanding intramural 
debates about what exactly constitutes the content of such omniscient (hence epistemically warranted) 
states: the nature of things, their reality, or the knowledge of all things whatsoever. See McClintock 
2010: chapters 4 & 5 for a detailed study of these proofs and their epistemic and rhetorical implications. 
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inference (accepted by most Indian schools of thought) and at the same time hold on to 
tradition by granting the foundational figure (or text) privileged epistemic status. 


Instead, I want to focus on the metaphysical considerations that ground the causal 
account Dharmakirti puts forward, and the specific conception of consciousness that thus 
emerges. As noted above, the Buddhist holds that consciousness is but a stream of conscious 
episodes of different types (visual, auditory, etc.). If conscious awareness is taken to be 
made out of these discrete units, a dilemma arises: what accounts for the sense of continuity 
of awareness and, more importantly, what could serve as the basis for the arising of each 
instance of cognitive awareness from one moment to the next? The bundle theory stipulates 
that every phenomenon is part of a complex causal web. Indeed, the Sanskrit notion of 
skandha (lit., *heap") captures rather well the aggregated nature of phenomena — something 
fashioned by the collective combination of multiple causes and conditions (as Vasubandhu 
glosses it in AKBh ad I, 7). The constitutive factors themselves exist only as part of a 
causal continuum of interdependently arising phenomena. Of course, not all the constitutive 
factors that ground causation contribute in equal measure: some are basic or necessary 
and some are merely contingent. The Carvaka claims that the body alone is the source of 
cognition. But on the aggregate model of personal identity, the body is just one among 
the five constitutive factors of agency. The principle that establishes effects as markedly 
different from their cause or as not pre-exiting in the cause (asatkaryavada), which Samkhya 
philosophers likewise confront, runs counter to empirical evidence. We observe that like 
causes like: cows give birth to calves, and fermented milk yields yoghurt. Atypical cases, 
such as the caterpillar’s metamorphosis into a butterfly, are just the exceptions that prove 
the rule. Central to this model of causation is the so-called principle of “similar kind(s)” 
(sajati), which demands that phenomena arise not in an arbitrary manner, but thorough 
homogeneous causal chains. 


On this principle, then, cognitive awareness cannot arise from something non-conscious, 
such as the physical body. As Dharmakirti notes (PV II vv. 35—36a), there could be “unwar- 
ranted consequences" (atiprasanga) for presupposing otherwise, even as he does not spell 
out what those consequences might be. One possible interpretation is that Dharmakirti is 
committed to a strict ontological difference between “cause” (karana) and “condition” or 
"conditioning factor" (pratyaya): the former can only give rise to a specific type of effect, 
while the latter can serve as a basis for the arising of multiple effects. The acorn can only 
grow into an oak tree, but the same soil and climactic conditions may provide support for 
various tree species. 


On the reductionist Abhidharma model, all aggregate entities reduce to two kinds 
of basic constituents: elemental atoms (dravya-paramanu) comprising the four primary 
elements (mahābhūta), and the atomic totality (sanghāta-paramāņu), which includes the 
secondary elements associated with each of the four sense spheres (with the exception of 
sound). Although the position of the Sarvastivada — Vaibhasika differs somewhat from 
that of the Sautrantika (on which Dharmakirti relies) in terms of how the lines are drawn 
between primary and secondary existents, the sense spheres, as a domain of phenomenal 
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primitives, do belong in the Abhidharmika's ultimate ontology.’ It is worth noting that 
this elemental domain is ascertained on the basis of different types of cognitive awareness 
rather than as a mind-independent reality. For the Vaibhasika, sensible phenomena — say, 
the experience of a pot's color, weight and shape — are real, despite their reducibility to 
more basic monadic elements of experience (e.g., phenomenal primitives). However, there 
is an obvious tension between treating something both as a construct and as ultimately 
real. In articulating the Sautrantika position, Vasubandhu is keen to point out that shapes 
and colors are ultimately real only insofar as they display a certain causal or pragmatic 
efficacy, that is, only to the extent that they generate the appropriate cognitive event: in the 
case of shape and color, a corresponding visual experience." In perceiving a pot, it is not 
the pot itself that serves as the basis for the arising of the cognitive event but rather the 
causal efficacy of material elements and phenomenal primitives. 

Here too conditioning factors play an important role. Under certain conditions some- 
thing solid may become liquid, like heat causing the melting of a block of ice into water. 
Given the speculative nature of Abhidharma metaphysics, there should be no surprise in 
finding disagreements about the specific ways in which properties attach to each aggregated 
entity. For instance, while for the Vaibhasikas entities borrow their physical properties from 
the elements themselves, Sautrantikas take them to be present only as mere potentialities. 
In a block of ice, the fire element is only potentially present, for without it, ice cannot 
melt into water. Dharmakirti works out this account of causal efficacy in terms of the strict 
regularities that must obtain between elements in a causal series. These regularities act as 
a kind of “restriction in causal potential” (saktiniyama)'> — a notion that Dharmakirti uses 
to argue for the limited or restricted efficacy of causal elements. For instance, a lotus seed 
cannot produce a cow and oil cannot be extracted from sand. The so-called essential nature 
(or 'nature-svabhāva' ) of the causally efficient element in a causal chain suggests that 
entities are not simply the product of a given causal chain or causal complex (hetusāmagrī ). 
Rather, they are the product of specifically active elements within that chain and of the 
conditions that make it possible for those active elements to manifest their potentiality.!* 

However, regardless of whether ice melts because an internal principle of preponderance 
governs the transformation of physical substances, or because conditioning factors bolster 
a particular causal chain of events, it simply cannot be the case that yoghurt could just as 
easily come from clay as from milk and a gilt could give birth to a calf just as naturally as to 


1 Atomism - the notion that matter reduces to some elemental constituents — finds expression for the 


first time in Dharmašrī's Abhidharmahrdaya (2™ c. C.E.), before receiving extensive treatment in the 
Mahavibhasa. 
1^ See, for example, AK k. 10—13 and AKBh ad cit., and discussion in Hattori 1988: 39-41 and Ronkin 
2005: 56—59. 
This notion appears in several places on the Pramanavarttika and its autocommentary (see, e.g., PV 
1.43, 1.195, and I.255 and PVSV ad cit.). As John Dunne notes, summarizing Dharmakirti's position, 
the point of the restriction is to tie the causally efficient element to its specific causal antecedent: "it is 
impossible for an apple seed to produce certain types of effects because it is impossible for it to arise 
from certain kinds of causes" (2004: 162). 
On the distinction between *nature-svabhava' of an entity and its location in a causal totality, see 
Steinkellner 1971: 185f. and Dunne 2004: 163f. Dunne's translation of the relevant passage from PV 
1.7 and PVSV ad cit., slightly altered, reads: “The arising of an effect that is inferred by way of a causal 
complex is characterized as a svabhava of that causal complex, because the [the capacity for] the effect's 
production does not depend on anything else." 
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a piglet. Given the widespread belief in pre-modern India that sentience can have multiple 
origins (e.g., egg-born, sprout-born, womb-born, and moisture-born), Dharmakirti does 
in principle concede that the material elements could serve as a basis for the arising of 
cognition. But empirical observation also yields restrictions: the principle of preponderance 
may well apply to all kinds, but a cow is not just a collection of elements with a certain 
predominant property like solidity, heat, or capacity to produce milk. Nor is it a conceptually 
constructed entity like a forest, or a cart, that is analytically reducible to its constitutive 
parts. There must be more than just the configuration of matter that accounts for the arising 
of cognitive awareness (PV II vv. 37—38). The structural asymmetries within this aggregate 
conception of personal identity are becoming obvious. 


3. Causation and emergence 


The canonical literature presents us with a standard formula for the dependently arising 
phenomenon of consciousness: 


Dependent on the eye and forms, visual-consciousness arises. The meeting of 
the three is contact. With contact as condition there is feeling. What one feels, 
that one perceives. What one perceives, that one thinks about. What one thinks 
about, that one mentally proliferates. With what one has mentally proliferated 
as the source, perception and notions resulting from mental proliferation beset 
a man with respect to past, future, and present forms cognizable through the 
eye." 


On this standard account, a specific type of consciousness accompanies each of the sense 
modalities. In this specific case, what is occasioned is an instance of visual awareness. 
No one constitutive factor in this nexus of interactions has causal priority: instead, the 
association between perception and thinking results from the habitual tendency of the 
mind towards conceptual proliferation. Note that while sense, object, and conscious ap- 
prehension come together as a consequence of past habituations and other conditioning 
factors, the ensuing cognitive awareness is both sustained by and sustains these factors. 
As stated, the principle of dependent arising would place consciousness alongside other 
factors in the causal web in an interrelated, symmetric, and mutually supportive system 
of relations. The sense would be as necessary for the arising of cognitive awareness as 
this awareness would for the optimum functioning of the organism. But, as Dharmakirti 
points out, the class of internal mental states that comprise thoughts, memories, and affects 
does not appear to depend on the senses. Introspective awareness (manovijnana), which 
Dharmakirti (following Dignaga) categorizes as a distinct type of perception, specifically 
"mental perception" (manasa-pratyaksa), does not depend on the sensory systems. Rather, 
following the Yogacara analysis of the afflicted mind (klista-manas), Dharmakīrti takes 
introspective awareness to be mired in the same confusion and ignorance that can also 
cloud understanding and render sense perception ineffective. A deluded mind is incapable 
of providing reliable testimony about matters of fact: the believer in ghosts is more likely 


17 MNI, 111-112 in Nanamoli/Bodhi 2001: 203. 
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to perceive the rustle in the bushes as a shadowy figure stalking them, rather than a gust of 
wind. 

The relational asymmetry between cognitive awareness and the other contributing 
factors becomes obvious: for Dharmakirti, introspective awareness cannot thus arise from 
"the body together with all the senses" because its occurrence is observed even when one 
or more of the senses are impaired (PV II v. 47). Dharmakirti would welcome the wealth 
of empirical evidence from clinical neuroscience about such phenomena as the “locked-in 
syndrome" or the persistence of *minimal consciousness" in patients diagnosed as being 
in a vegetative state.!* This sort of evidence, it seems, lends support to his thesis that 
sentience, as a minimally conscious state, enjoys a certain degree of causal autonomy 
from more specific higher-order modes of cognitive awareness.” It also suggests that, 
given the difficulty of diagnosing whether a patient is in a minimally conscious state rather 
than a permanent vegetative state, the distinction between unconscious mental states and 
states of consciousness with minimal cognitive and behavioral function is less clear than it 
may seem. Rather than being unconscious, a cognitively and behaviorally non-responsive 
individual could simply be minimally conscious. Most importantly, in the absence of a 
better understanding of the tight correlation between mental and physical (e.g., brain) states, 
such evidence sets the stage for developing a wider conception of causality than physicalism 
allows. 

Recall that Dharmakirti does not reject the idea that the body can serve as a support 
for cognition. Indeed, he acknowledges that in some circumstances the occurrence of a 
sensation, say of pain, can simply be the result of a wound in the body. The pain has both 
qualitative features or qualia (sharp, stingy) and intentional content, insofar as it discloses 
the body as the locus of tissue damage. Furthermore, the co-occurrence of bodily processes 
and specific mental states at best suggests that the body is a contributing factor in the arising 
of cognition, not that it actually causes it. Presupposing otherwise would entail that there 
is a closer causal connection between cognition and the body than even the physicalist is 
willing to admit, one that ensures, for instance, that cognition could persist in the body 
after death (PV II v. 51). 

As Taber (2003: 492) notes in pursuing a similar line of inquiry, what we see here is a 
clear example of Occam's Razor: Dharmakirti argues against taking cognitive awareness to 
be a product of bodily functions because he thinks the mental domain is the natural place 


15 For a descriptive account of the varieties of locked-in syndrome, see Bauer/Gerstenbrand/Rumpl 


1979 and Laureys et al. 2005. A detailed review of the literature on minimal states of consciousness 
experienced by coma patients, which also puts forward a model of consciousness that takes it to be an 
emergent property of the collective functioning of widespread frontoparietal brain networks, is found in 
Laureys/Schiff 2012. 

Working out the implications of empirical research on borderline states of consciousness for a theory of 
consciousness, Bayne, Hohwy and Owen (2016) point out the inadequacy of models that equate global 
states of consciousness (e.g., alert wakefulness, dreaming, and such comatose conditions as vegetative 
and minimally conscious states) with levels of consciousness. Unlike local states of consciousness, 
typically associated with the contents of consciousness (e.g., perceptual states, thoughts, and desires), 
global states are supposed to indicate that consciousness comes in degrees. But, as Bayne et al. conclude, 
being conscious, much like being married or being a bachelor, does not come in degrees. Rather, being 
conscious, at a minimum, is not merely a matter of occupying the first-personal stance, but of having 
various cognitive capacities available for perceptual and behavioral tasks. 
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for cognitive awareness. The mental domain is sufficiently complex to support its own 
operations. No need, therefore, to bring in an incongruous factor such as the body, which 
obeys a different set of laws, to explain the arising and specific operations of cognitive 
activity (PV II vv. 33-44). Nothing is closer to each instance of cognitive awareness than a 
cognition immediately preceding it. Why not postulate that each state of cognitive awareness 
serves as the antecedent cause for cognition? Hence Dharmakirti's dictum: *let only what 
is observed as the cause always be considered the cause" (PV II v. 44cd). And what is 
observed is the constant stream of mental states. 


Furthermore, as the literature on meditative absorption testifies, while this stream of 
cognitive awareness can be altered, it cannot be halted. In the Bhavanakrama I, 212, for 
instance, Kamalasila argues against those who think meditative cultivation essentially 
amounts to casting aside all mental activity and achieving a state of unconscious concen- 
tration (asamjnisamapatti). What is achieved is a state of non-conceptual awareness, rather 
than the cessation of all mental activity (manasikara). Consciousness, it seems, persists so 
long as the body is alive (even as the relation between life and mind remains somewhat 
unclear). Indeed, concepts such as bhavanga-citta or “life-continuum mind" hint at an 
intimate correlation between mind and life, despite the largely speculative nature of the 
Abhidharma account in which it occurs.?? 


Dharmakirti's attempt to carve out a space for the autonomy of cognition from mate- 
rial causation, while retaining the efficient-causal model, showcases not only his logical 
ingenuity but also his keen phenomenological sense. We may wonder, then, why he allows 
his observations to be constrained by doctrinal considerations, rather than deferring to the 
empirical evidence alone. The Carvaka physicalist too is a keen observer, but — not saddled 
with the sort of doctrinal commitments that press the Buddhist into a defense of rebirth — 
paints a starker picture of the human condition. Just like fermented grain yields a liquid with 
the capacity to intoxicate, so also consciousness must be regarded as nothing more than a 
product of the type of material organization that is constitutive of biological organisms. 
The Carvaka’s response to the principle of similar kinds (sajati) is a new conception of 
causality: emergentism.”! Mental properties are ontologically novel emergent properties 
that supervene on the physical. 


20 The Pali Abhidhamma typically glosses bhavariga as a mode or function of consciousness that captures its 


receptive or transitional state, as when attention shifts from one object to another. The principal sources 
(Buddhaghosa's Visuddhimagga and Atthasalini, Buddhadatta's Abhidhammavatara, and Anuruddha 
Abhidhammatthasangaha) are quite explicit that, like all other aspects of consciousness, bhavanga too 
is intentionally constituted, that is, it is consciousness of something. However, because it stands for 
consciousness in its liminal state, its intentional content is not available for reflection. It is the kind of 
consciousness that persists in the interval between more alert states of mind; hence, its association with 
the continuum of life. Cf. Gethin 2005. 

On the appropriation of “emergentism’ as a category for describing the Cārvāka account of consciousness 
and cognition, see Ganeri 2011 and Coseru 2017. 
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4. The challenge of physicalism 


As we noted above, Dharmakirti's statement about the relation between consciousness and 
causal explanation points to the autonomy of cognition. His view is most clearly stated in 
the following verse: 


[Nor are the senses, or the body together with the senses, the cause of cognition, 
for] even when every single one of the senses is impaired, the [corresponding] 
cognitive awareness is not impaired. But when [the cognitive awareness] is 
impaired, their (i.e., the senses’) impairment is observed. 


But cognitive awareness is obviously in some kind of dependency relation to the body, as 
demanded by the causal principle of dependent arising. For instance, visual awareness can 
only emerge in organisms that are sensitive to light. The Carvaka does grant that cognitive 
awareness can have novel properties not observed in the material substratum (the body) 
that serves as its basis. But unlike the dualist picture the Buddhist paints, the Carvaka 
contends that as an awareness of a certain type (visual, auditory, etc.) consciousness 
must be related to the body's specific functionality in the respective cognitive domain. 
Given that consciousness takes the form of an apprehension of objects (that is, given its 
inherently intentional structure), and given that apprehension only occurs in specific modes 
of cognizing such as perceiving, imagining, or remembering, consciousness can be present 
neither when the sensory systems are not yet developed (e.g., in the embryonic stage) nor 
when they are not responsive (e.g., in a state of coma). Is there a causal criterion for the 
presence of consciousness? And, more importantly, can the Buddhist answer the challenge 
of physicalism without appealing to the kind of evidence (e.g., “the remembrance of past 
lives") the Carvaka would simply not accept? 

I have discussed the Carvaka's objection to the autonomy of consciousness in detail 
elsewhere (see Coseru 2017), specifically with reference to Santaraksita's Tattvasamgraha, 
and Kamalasila’s commentary thereon. Here I will simply attempt to restate the arguments in 
a formal description.” The physicalist’s objection to any presumed continuity of awareness 
is framed by some easily recognizable arguments, all of which have key Buddhist tenets as 
their premise, but draw different conclusions. The first argument may be summarized as 
follows: 


P1: An individual is nothing but a bundle of aggregates. 


P2: Aggregates, including consciousness, are reducible to their material sub- 
strata (viz., atoms). 


C:.. Conscious awareness must be an emergent property of a certain type of 
material aggregation (typical for biological organisms). 


2 PV IL. v. 39: pratyekam upaghāte 'pi nendriyanam manomateh / upagháto ’sti bhange 'syās tesām 


bhangas ca dršyate. 

Santaraksita’s summary of the Carvaka position on consciousness and causation is found in TS vv. 
1857—1870. For a detailed study of the relevant Carvaka fragments that survive, see Bhattacharya 2009: 
33—43 and Franco 1997: 253—256. 
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The Carvaka is comfortable with the aggregate conception of personal identity, and wel- 
comes its epistemic consequences (only irreducible elements are ultimately real). Since 
consciousness is an aggregate phenomenon, essentially reducible to a stream of momentary 
conscious events, it too must be the product of a specific kind of material organization, 
perhaps the sort typical of organisms endowed with a nervous system. The Buddhist faces 
two important problems: first, that of explanatory sufficiency: why shouldn't material orga- 
nization with its emergent properties and functionality suffice as an explanatory account for 
the arising of consciousness? Second, that of causal relevance: what evidence is there that 
consciousness, as the Buddhist claims, generates cognitive activity in ways that cannot be 
accounted for by material causes and conditions? Empirical observation, it seems, yields 
an altogether different picture, one where conscious states are tightly correlated with bodily 
processes. 

The second argument extends this critique, taking into account the intentional structure 
of awareness, and pointing to its conditioning factors, specifically that cognition appears to 
be tied to the development and maturation of the body. 


P1: Consciousness is always consciousness of (i.e., it is intentional). 


P2: Conscious apprehension occurs only in specific modes (perceiving, re- 
membering, etc.). 


C: .". Consciousness cannot be present if the cognitive systems are undeveloped 
(embryonic stage) or unresponsive (comatose state). 


Here the Carvaka admonishes against taking adult experience to be normative for con- 
sciousness at all stages of biological development. For in utero, when the cognitive systems 
are not yet formed, there is neither vision nor visual object. What sense would it make 
then to talk about visual awareness without a visual system? Of course, the physicalist 
is in no better position than the Buddhist to explain the arising of consciousness. But at 
least, from the physicalist’s standpoint, recognizing that material causation must play a key 
role in whatever properties or characteristics consciousness exhibits, is a step in the right 
direction. 

Finally, the third argument invokes the principle of positive and negative co-variance 
(anvaya-vyatireka) to make the case that consciousness can only become manifest in one 
cognitive chain: 


P1: Different types of bodies (of human and non-human animals), and different 
tokens of the same body, manifest different types of consciousness. 


P2: Granted the principle of positive and negative co-variance. 


C: .", Consciousness cannot apprehend that which is contrary to its mode of 
realization (consciousness can only be associated with the one cognitive chain 
of either human or non-human animals, that can serve as its basis). 


If the arising of consciousness is grounded in the body, then it is specific to each body both 
within and across species. That is, for the Carvaka every concrete mental state arises from 
a corresponding bodily process or function. The persistence of conscious awareness within 
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a given mental stream is only invariably concomitant with that stream as a specifically 
embodied individual. At least in Santaraksita’s reconstruction, the Carvaka appears to hold 
a version of the token identity theory of mental states: every concrete mental particular (e.g., 
a given sharp pain) can be identified with some concurrent physical (or neurophysiological) 
state. This view is supported by two key principles that inform the Carvaka's philosophy 
of mind: (i) the human being is just an aggregate of the four elements, the combination 
thereof instantiating its mental properties; and (ii) mental properties thus instantiated 
result from the specific ways in which the elements combine.” But as Kamalašīla notes in 
his commentary,? there is disagreement among the Carvakas on how to interpret earlier 
statements (attributed to Brhaspati) about the precise ways in which these instantiated 
mental properties relate to the elements, either taken in isolation or combined. 

Given these considerations, the Buddhist faces a dilemma: the aggregated conception 
of personal identity seems to support the physicalist position that consciousness is an 
emergent property of certain types of material organization. Consciousness cannot be both 
part of this causal web and just an instance in a beginningless stream of conscious events. 
Can the Buddhist answer the physicalist challenge while retaining a causal-explanatory 
framework in accounting for the relation between cognition and the body? In a detailed 
analysis of the explanatory role of causal generation, Kamalasila identifies an important 
difference between the operations of causality in the physical domain and the limits models 
of material causation face when extended to consciousness and cognition. 


Whenever an effect is dependent on a collection of causes and conditions it 
does not arise when even one of these conditions is absent, for it would not be 
dependent upon them, if it did. It could be said, “All the atoms insofar as they 
occur in [its] proximity are the cause of cognition." In that case a difference 
should be observable between the effect produced by a non-deficient cause 
and that produced by a deficient cause, as the two are different. Otherwise, 
a distinction in the [capacity of the] cause [to bring about different effects 
depending on its fitness] would be futile. In effect, when a cause that has been 
perfect in all its aspects becomes defective in some respect, it does not occasion 
a difference in the mind and that which is mental (mano-mati), on account of 
the fact that preceding auditory and other kinds of impression continue intact 
[in the mental stream].”° 


We see here a clear acknowledgement that cognitive awareness depends upon the efficacy of 
all underlying causal factors (perceptual, volitional, dispositional, etc.), and the recognition 
that, in turn, these factors reduce to their causal totality (kāranasāmagrī). On a strict 


24 See Bhattacharyya 2002, and discussion in Ganeri 2011: 5. 

75 See in particular, TSP ad TS 1885—1866 (in Shastri 1968: 450), and discussion in Coseru 2017. 

26 TSP ad TS: v. 1886 (in Shastri 1968: 450): na hi samagripratibaddham karyam anyatarābhāve bhavati; 
tat pratibaddhasvabhavatvahaniprasangat / atha yatha sanidhanam sarve 'pi caitanyasya hetavah? 
evam tarhi vikalavikalangadehajanitayor višesena bhavitavyam kāranabhedāt, anyathā karyasya bhedo 
nirhetukah syāt. na và ’vikalangasya satah pašcād vikalangatayam upajatayam kašcin manomater 
viseso ’sti; Srutadisamskarasya tadanim apy avikalasyaivānuvrtteh. 
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account of causal generation, cognitive error would track closely deficient causation.” But 
that does not always happen. One might perceive a sparkling lake where there are only 
naturally occurring conditions for an optical illusion. This perceptual illusion is not simply a 
case of misapprehension, for the illusion persists even after it has been disambiguated (that 
is, after one has come to apprehend the appearance of the lake as a mirage). What the error 
argument targets is strict causal generation: the notion that each mental state is instantiated 
by a suitably relevant combination of physical elements and processes. The persistence of 
perceptual illusion even after disambiguation, and the possibilities of effective action such 
disambiguation opens up (not chasing after a mirage), work against the strict causal model 
of the Carvaka physicalist, which reduces human agency to changes in the microphysical 
structure of each individual. 

When Dharmakirti claims that a trustworthy cognition (avisamvada) must also be 
causally effective, he advances a different naturalistic account of cognition than the one put 
forth by the Carvaka, one that takes into account the intentional structure of awareness and 
its phenomenal character: perception is not simply the apprehension of a unique particular 
as such; rather it is the apprehension of a particular as perceived, which also discloses the 
perceiver's intentional stance. In the case of perceptual illusions such as mirages, it is not 
only the object or content of the experience that gets disclosed, but also the perceiver's 
vantage point, who can ensure successful action through a shift in perspective. 


5. Causality and the co-constitutive manifest 


Has the Buddhist satisfactorily answered the challenge of physicalism? Before we attempt 
an answer to this question, let us revisit once more Dharmakirti's contention that the senses 
are rendered ineffective by an impaired consciousness. Regardless of whether we take him 
to be arguing from a Sautrantika or Yogācāra position, is it clear that even when he appears 
to reject the notion that the intentional object is causally related to the experience of a 
unique particular (as he does in PV III v. 320), Dharmakirti is in fact pressing an important 
phenomenological point: specifically, that considerations about the structure of awareness 
must play a role in settling epistemological disputes. This point is necessary to support 
his account of the efficacy of cognition. If one does not factor in the dual-aspect theory of 
mental states in mapping out the relation between consciousness and causality, then one 
cannot understand why causal explanation retains an element of ontological subjectivity. 
The justification for taking reflexivity (svasamvedana, svasamvitti) as a condition for the 
possibility of warranted cognition may indeed stem from Dharmakirti's commitment to 


27 The assumption behind strict models of causal generation is that a suitably efficacious causal chain 


generates each epistemically salient cognitive state: the state of quench is generated by water ingestion 
or water metabolism. Cognitive error, as in the case of water mirages and such, results from a defective 
cause: that is, the water in the mirage has the formal properties of real water (etc., reflectance) but lacks 
the latter's efficacy: illusory water does not quench thirst. 

As Franco (1997: 87) notes, whether we attribute it to Dharmakirti's genius or the versatility of the 
Sanskrit language, it is possible to read him as endorsing both the Yogacara view of the luminosity 
of the mind (prabhasvaram cittam) — which, consequently, means that one may have to take reflexive 
awareness (svasamvedana) as the only warranted type of cognition — and the Sautrantika notion that the 
appearance of objects in cognition corresponds to eternal particulars. 
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the self-Iuminosity theory of consciousness. But what is important about this theory is 
that it rules out the possibility of reducing cognition to subpersonal levels of explanation. 
Walking is a complex motor skill, which, once learned, may appear involuntary. The same 
can be said about language and basic perceptual function. But what ensures their epistemic 
and pragmatic efficacy is the ongoing active presence of an implicit awareness that attends 
to the object at hand. 

The mind's attentive capacity (manaskara), then, makes a certain dimension of human 
cognition not merely the effect of causal chains in the physical domain but a causal factor in 
its own right in the domain of cognition. This self-reflexive aspect of cognition can remain 
constant with respect to a given object of experience (say, a column of smoke), despite 
it being prompted by a deficient cause (in this case, a dust column). On account of this 
apparent variance, consciousness is neither entirely grounded in, nor explainable in terms 
of, physical elements and processes. The Buddhist does not deny that cognitive states are 
made manifest (abhivyajyate) when the body is present, only that their manifestation is to 
be understood in strictly physical causal terms. 


4. Conclusion or how to avoid the fallacy of ambiguity 


Let me conclude by revisiting a question that was asked at the beginning of this paper: 
are causal accounts of generation for material phenomena reconcilable with the seeming 
irreducibility of consciousness? By reducing the analysis of consciousness and cognition 
to transactions in the physical domain, the Carvaka, much like contemporary physicalists, 
is committing a category mistake: consciousness is a subjective phenomenon and thus its 
manifestation cannot be accounted for in the impersonal language of causality for material 
objects. Is it possible, then, that even Dharmakirti, insofar as he seeks a causal explanation 
for the epistemic reliability of certain cognitions, is guilty of the very charge he levels 
against the physicalist? As I argued elsewhere (Coseru 2017), ontological reductionism 
is not the same as epistemological reductionism. Indeed, there is a systematic ambiguity 
between the ontological and the epistemic sense in using the word ‘empirical’ and its 
cognates to capture causal relations.? Sometimes ‘empirical’ stands for contingent states 
of affairs, and sometimes for a method that can be used to establish something as factual. 
Facts about one’s subjective experience, for instance, are not empirically accessible in 
the way that facts about external objects (or their atomic constituents) are. The basis for 
the epistemic subjective-objective distinction is an ontological distinction in modes of 
existence. 

In short, ontological subjectivity is no bar to epistemic objectivity. Consciousness, 
unlike its contents, is implicitly manifest. Conscious awareness does not become manifest 
by being reflected upon, as do its specific contents (which are only available when attended 
to in perception or brought under a specific concept). That is to say: consciousness has an 
observer-independent status. I do not become conscious by observing the occurrence of 
my mental states. Rather, I become aware of the contents of my experience by virtue of 
being conscious. Causality, on the other hand, is an observer-relative phenomenon: the 
very notion of “event” presupposes an observer. Events thus stand in a particular kind of 


29 This distinction is examined at length by Searle (2015: 74ff.). 
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relation to their antecedents only to the extent that there is a conception of causality in 
place. That causality should be an observer-relative phenomenon does not mean, however, 
that it is arbitrary. Rather, its observer-relative status simply suggests that it contains an 
element of ontological subjectivity. 

Dharmakirti (and his successors) may well admit that aggregated entities reduce to their 
ontological primitives, which alone are real. But causally describable series of events are 
not incompatible with treating such basic events as irreducibly mental. Buddhist conceptual 
reductionism about consciousness, therefore, does not necessarily entail physicalism. 
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Action Theory and Scriptural Exegesis in Early 
Advaita-Vedanta (2): Mandana Mi$ra's Excursus on the 
Buddha's Omniscience! 
by 
Hugo David 


1. Introduction 


11 The proof of the Buddha's omniscience occupies, as is well-known, a prominent 
place in Indian Buddhist philosophy, and also constitutes an essential part of Mahayana 
Buddhism's dogmatic construction, both as an essential component of its soteriological 
ideal and as a foundation for the transmission of Buddhist teachings through Scripture.? Yet, 
surprisingly, we do not find a systematic consideration of this topic in the ‘pramana’ -school 
until a comparatively late date. Although both Dignaga and Dharmakirti deal in some 
detail with the perception of yogins,* their consideration of the ‘fourth’ type of perceptual 
cognition is done independently of the question whether a yogin could become omniscient 
by this means.* One must wait until the 8 century and the works of Santaraksita (725—788), 
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This article is the partial outcome of the project “Language and Action in Early Brahmanism" carried out 
at the Austrian Academy of Sciences (Vienna) in 2013—2016 and funded by the Austrian Science Fund 
(FWF-project no. P25287 — G15). Research for this paper also received support from the Royal Society 
of Great Britain (Newton International Fellowship). I thank Vincent Eltschinger, Sara McClintock and 
Vincenzo Vergiani for their very useful remarks on an earlier version of this paper, and Cristina Pecchia 
for allowing me to use a draft of her unpublished article on omniscience according to Dharmakirti. 
On the early history of the concept of omniscience in Buddhism, see in particular Pandey 1972, Griffiths 
1990 and Kawasaki 1992. For an overview in English, see McClintock 2010: 23—35. As she notes, 
Buddhist attitudes toward omniscience might have been far more ambivalent than is the case in Jainism, 
especially in the early period. On this point, see also Jackson 1991: 230-232. 

For a synthesis on the question, see Eltschinger (2009), who discusses relevant passages of PS (1.6cd), 
PVin 1 (27.7—28.8) and PV (3.281—286). Further references in Eltschinger 2009: 191 (n. 94). 

By this I do not mean to say that Dharmakirti, in particular, did not believe in the Buddha's omniscience, 
which is obviously not the case. His conception of yogipratyaksa as a “vision of the [four] Nobles’ 
Truths” (āryasatyadaršana — see below § 3.5) also implies a form of ‘focused’ omniscience like the one 
defined in PV 2.29—33. Nevertheless, omniscience did not constitute a major philosophical or religious 
issue for him as it would for later Buddhist authors. As pointed out by Moriyama (2014: 17), “the 
concept of omniscience does not occupy a special place in Dharmakirti's argument for establishing 
the Buddha as pramāņabhūta,” a point that sharply contrasts with later understandings of this attribute 
of the Buddha. See also Franco 2011: 89 and Eltschinger (2005: 429—434), who explains this state of 
affairs in terms of a conscious apologetic strategy: “Dharmakirti aura élaboré une structure doctrinale 
assez ouverte pour que les docteurs bouddhistes y lisent l'adhésion du maitre à l'omniscience, mais 
assez implicite pour que les pourfendeurs de ce dogme ne puissent lui en faire le reproche" (p. 434). 
Equally significant is Dharmakirti's lack of interest for God's omniscience in the section of the PV 
refuting the existence of iSvara (PV 2.8—28). Specialists of Dharmakirti still disagree as to what his 
final position regarding total omniscience might have been, in particular in the case of the Buddha. See 
Jackson 1991: 232—234, Eltschinger 2005: 434 and McClintock 2010: 135—138. The main passage 
under discussion (PVin 2.55) is however unrelated to the definition of yogic perception formulated in 
PVin 1 (see preceding note). 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti's Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 41—76. 
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Kamalašīla (740—795) and Prajfiakaragupta (750—810?) to find an articulate defence of 
omniscience in the school claiming Dharmakirti's heritage, further developed by thinkers 
like Sankaranandana (800—980?), Jiianaérimitra (980—1040?) and Ratnakirti (990—1050?).9 


1.2 Itis now generally admitted that the development of this new field of investigation 
within the ‘epistemological’ school of Buddhism owes a lot to the critique propounded in 
the 6*—8" centuries by Brahmanical thinkers, especially those belonging to the ritualis- 
tic school of Mimamsa. From an early date, these thinkers regarded the possibility for a 
person to grasp the totality of being perceptually as a serious threat to their conception 
of the Veda as the unique means to know dharma, the ritual and ethical system defining 
what we call ‘Brahmanism.’ As far as we know, the first Brahmanical thinker to present a 
systematic attack against the belief in an omniscient being is Kumārila Bhatta (600—6507),' 
both in the codanā-section (ad MīSū 1.1.2) of the Slokavarttika (SIV) (vv. 110cd—155) 
and in the corresponding fragments of the Brhattika (BT) quoted in Santaraksita's Tattva- 
samgraha (TS) (vv. 3127-3245).® There, it is principally the idea of the Buddha as the 
omniscient founder of a religion which is attacked, a fact that might explain the importance 
accorded to Kumarila's ideas in later Buddhist thought.? Kumarila, however, was not the 
only Mimamsaka to have offered a critique of the Buddha's omniscience by the beginning of 
the 8" century. An important examination of this concept was also carried out by Mandana 
Misra (660—720?) in the first, aporetical part — generally (though somewhat improperly) 
known as ‘the purvapaksa’ — of his treatise on action and injunction, the Vidhiviveka (ViV), 
commented upon in the 10" century by Vacaspati Mišra in the Vyāyakanikā (NyK).!° In 


> On Santaraksita and Kamalasila’s discussions of omniscience, see McClintock 2010. On Prajíiakara- 


gupta, see Moriyama 2014 and below $ 4. Another early and potentially important document is the 
(mostly unstudied) Sarvajūasiddhi of Subhagupta (720-78), preserved only in Tibetan (see Bühnemann 
1980: viii and Watanabe 1987). 

For a preliminary edition and analysis of Sankaranandana's Sarvajfiasiddhi (kārikās only), see 
Eltschinger 2008. See also Eltschinger (2015: 323), who mentions, besides the Sarvajfiasiddhi, a 
shorter work called Sarvajfiasiddhisamksepa, still unpublished. A study of fragments of Jüanasrimitra's 
otherwise lost Sarvajfiasiddhi is found in Steinkellner 1977. For an in-depth study of Ratnakirti's treatise 
of the same name, see Bühnemann 1980 and Goodman 1989. On the possible contribution of Jitari 
(9"°_10" c.?) to this debate, see Bühnemann 1980: viii and Eltschinger 2008: 142. 

Kumarila's date is established in relation to that of Dharmakirti, of whom he might have been an elder 
contemporary. The date 600—650 proposed by Kataoka (20115: 112) on the basis of Frauwallner's 
dating of Dharmakirti (600—660) may have to be revised in case the great Buddhist logician should be 
placed a few decades earlier, as proposed by Krasser (2012). 

The numbering of verses in Santaraksita's Tattvasamgraha is that of Swami Dwarikadas Shastri's edition 
(Benares, 1968) (2 TS), which slightly differs from that of Embar Krishnamacharya's earlier edition 
(Baroda, 1926, reprinted in 1988). For a detailed study of Kumarila's critique of omniscience, see 
Kataoka 2003a and Kataoka 2011. Equally central to this debate are vv. 26-33 of the pratyaksa-section 
of the SIV (ad Šābarabhāsya 1.1.4), dealing with the perception of yogins (translation in Taber 2005: 
54—56). Omniscience is again alluded to in SIV (sambandhāksepaparihāra) 44ab and 114ab, but these 
are simple reminiscences of the codana-section, adding no new arguments. 

Only on one occasion does Kumarila allude to omniscience as conceived by the Jains (SIV [codana?] 
141-142). No such allusion is found in the BT. The question of God's omniscience is not touched upon 
by Kumarila, and seems to have been introduced into Mimamsa by Mandana Misra (see below § 1.3). 
Other Mimamsakas of the period might have been interested in the question of the Buddha's omniscience, 
but we do not have much evidence for this. The question whether Bhavya/Bha(va)viveka, in the ninth 
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this work, the existence of an omniscient being is made the subject of a lengthy refutation 
occupying more than a third of the whole purvapaksa (ViV 15—25), which has not received 
much attention so far though it constitutes one of our main sources for the history of this 
debate in Mimamsa before the time of Santaraksita.!! My purpose in this essay is to give 
the reader a first glimpse into this important text, concentrating on its treatment of the 
Buddhist idea of omniscience. 


1.3 Considering the ViV was written perhaps no more than a century after Kumarila's 
death, one is struck by how little Mandana apparently owes to the old Master, whose works 
he simply never quotes in that section. Kumarila's almost exclusive preoccupation with 
Buddhism is also not discernible in Mandana's work. For sure, the Brahmasiddhi (BS) 
(presumably Mandana's last work)!” still mentions “the Buddha, wrongly believed to be 
omniscient” (sarvajfiabhimatabuddha) as the prototype of the false teacher of dharma." 
Vacaspati is also probably right in considering that the brief description of the Omniscient 
in the prose introduction to ViV* 15 refers in priority to the Buddha:!^ “an instructor of 


chapter of his Madhyamakahrdayakarikas (9.15—16), refers to Kumarila's views or to those of an earlier 
Mīmāmsaka has been raised by Krasser (2012: 559—568), following a remark by Lindtner (2001: 3). I 
fully agree with Krasser that “one can easily read Bhaviveka as refuting Kumarila" (p. 565), but the 
passage in question is too brief to say much more. Krasser's assumption (p. 567) that Bhavya targets an 
early Mimamsaka different from Kumarila while evoking his opponent’s belief in Jaimini’s omniscience 
(Madhyamakahrdayakarika 9.163 and Tarkajvala thereon; unavailable in Sanskrit, text and translation: 
Krasser 2012: 566) requires additional caveats, for it holds only assuming Bhavya is perfectly accurate 
in his critiques or always relies on a Mimamsaka source, which is far from certain. A further unsolved 
case is that of the two Mimamsakas Samata and Yajíiata (see McClintock 2010: 155—156, 225, 356-59). 
These two enigmatic figures are known exclusively through their mention by Kamalašīla, who ascribes 
to them a series of opinions reported by Santaraksita in TS 3246-60 (Japanese translation: Watanabe 
1988). See TSP 1020.16—17: sampratam samatayajfiatayor matena punar api sarvajfíadusanam aha; 
“Now, he exposes yet another refutation of an omniscient [being], following the view of Samata and 
Yajfiata" Some scholars suspected that these could be forged names, made up in reference to the Sama- 
and Yajurveda (Kawasaki 1992: 255), but the fact remains that the opinions associated with them cannot 
easily be traced to any known mimamsaka text. 

For a brief synopsis of the section, see Stern 1988: 28—45. The recent summary of the ViV by Potter 
(2014: 289—295) unfortunately ignores that important section of the work, as did the small monograph 
by Natarajan (1995) on which it is based. The only study of that part of the ViV-‘corpus’ so far is the 
German translation of a fragment of Vacaspati Mišra's NyK (ad ViV 15) dealing with yogic perception 
by M. Pemwieser (1991). On this fragment, see also Steinkellner 1978. M. Biardeau's unpublished 
French translation of the whole pürvapaksa of the ViV and NyK, now kept at the archives of the Collége 
de France in Paris, naturally includes a translation of ViV 15—25 and the corresponding NyK. 

1? See David 2013: 281, n. 31. 

13  BS227cd-28 (84.9-10). 

Although Vacaspati does not mention the Buddha by name, his characterisation of the Omniscient in 
the NyK (445.5—446.6) has a definite Buddhist ring to it: for Vacaspati, the Omniscient is the “Blessed 
Doctor" (bhagavan bhisaj — 445.5), “the Blessed One, whose all-pervasive compassion has become 
his intimate goal, who has achieved the ultimate degree of detachment, untouched in the least by 
[main] defilements such as desire or by minor defilements such as excitement or pride" (svārthībhū- 
madamanadibhir aparamrstah [445.10—446.2]). As Stern (1988: 997) rightly points out, the description 
of the NyK has an almost exact parallel in Vacaspati’s Nyayavarttikatatparyatika ad Nyāyasūtra 2.1.68 
(384.14—19, especially 384.16—19, which corresponds almost word for word to NyK 446.2-6), dealing 
with the Naiyayika definition of the apta (see following note). There, we see the very same characteristics 
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creatures (niyokta bhutanam), deserving to be obeyed, directly perceiving the means for 
realizing the Supreme Good as prescribed [in the Scriptures] (saksatkrtanusravika$re- 
yahsadhana), who loves [to do] what is useful [to others] (hitakama) and is omniscient 
(sarvajiia).”'> But in fact, only ViV 15 is directly concerned with Buddhism, while the 
rest of the section discusses arguments from other schools!" and even contains the earliest 
critique of divine omniscience in a Mimamsa text, if not in Indian philosophy overall 
(ViV 20—24).!5 The tone of harsh religious polemics transpiring from Kumarila's writings 


applied to “the maker of products such as the body, the world, etc.” (tanubhuvanadilaksanasya karyasya 
karta), in other words to God, said to be “the knower of the real nature of all things" (samastavastuta- 
ttvajna — 384.15) — i.e. omniscient -, “untouched by defilements and the store of the maturation of [past] 
deeds" (klešakarmavipākāšayāparāmrsta — 384.15) and “extremely compassionate" (paramakarunika 
— 384.15). This striking similarity between the two descriptions might have motivated the assumption 
by Stcherbatsky (1926) that Mandana as well, in the ViV, is discussing the omniscience of i$vara. I 
find it unlikely, though, that Vacaspati should say in the NyK that God "achieved the ultimate degree 
of detachment” (vairāgyātišayasampanna = NyK 445.10—446.1), a quality which, as far as I can see, 
only fits a human being. This, together with the insertion immediately thereafter in the NyK of a long 
defence of omniscience directly quoting Buddhist sources (NyK 447.2 — 458.7), makes me think that 
Vacaspati, at least, is really speaking here of the Buddha. 

ViV 15 (introduction): anuvidheyo niyokta bhūtānām sāksātkrtānušravikašreyahsādhano* hitakamah 
sarvajnah (S 445.1-448.1 [= M 110.2-4/G 78.3-4]). 2 ?anusravika? S G: ?anubhavika? M. This 
description, in itself, has nothing specifically Buddhist. Of the four main characteristics of the omniscient 
outlined in this passage (niyoktr|tva], saksatkrta[...]sadhana|tva], hitakama, sarvajfia|tva |), the first 
directly follows from the context of the ViV (see below $ 2.1). The second and third may, of course, refer 
to the first two epithets of the Buddha in the famous opening verse of Dignaga's Pramanasamuccaya 
(PS 1.la): pramanabhuüta (“authoritative”) and jagaddhitaisin ("seeking the benefit of the world”). But 
Mandana’s formulation of the second attribute — saksatkrtanuSravikasreyahsadhana (“having directly 
perceived the means for realizing the Supreme Good as prescribed in the Scriptures") — also recalls the 
expression sāksātkrtadharma(n) (“having directly perceived the dharma(n)") used to qualify Vedic rsis 
in the Nirukta (1.20), in Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya (1.5 — SV 24.2) and in Bhavabhüti's Uttararamacarita 
(see Ruegg 1994: 307—308). As is well-known, the quality of being saksatkrtadharma(n) is also part 
of Vatsyayana/Paksilasvamin's definition of an apta (“reliable speaker") in the Bhasya ad Nyayasütra 
1.1.7 and 2.1.68 (14.4 and 96.16). Paksilasvamin's commentary in sutra 2.1.68 also mentions two 
additional qualities of the apta — bhutadaya ("compassion for beings") and yathabhütarthacikhyapayisa 
(“desire to communicate about a real object") (96.17) -, the first of which could very well be hinted 
at by Mandana while speaking of the Omniscient's compassion toward others. Thus, although several 
external clues plead for an identification of Mandana's omniscient being with the Buddha, one must 
keep in mind that his description remains quite unspecific and corresponds to what most philosophical 
traditions of his time would have expected of a reliable teacher, human or divine. 

As Stern (1988: 28) rightly remarks, the section referred to by Vacaspati as bauddhasarvajfiapariksa 
(“examination of the Omniscient [as conceived] by the Buddhists”) on two occasions in the NyK 
(612.7—8 and 634.7, ad ViV 17) is certainly ViV 15. 

Several of them are mentioned in Vacaspati’s commentary: “someone with a whiff of Prabhakara[- 
doctrine)” (kas cit prabhakaragandhi — NyK 570.10, ad ViV 16), Naiyayikas (NyK 606.7—8, ad ViV 17; 
679.9, ad ViV 21), “upholders of [the doctrine] of Svayambhu [i.e. Pataíijali's Yoga)” (svayambhuvah 
— NyK 627.14, ad ViV 21). These identifications however testify to Vacaspati's attempt to read in 
the ViV a refutation of various 'doctrines, while Mandana's progression is dialectic much more than 
doxographic, so they should be taken with much caution. 

See Moriyama (2014: 37), who also notes Mandana's influence on immediately later Buddhist thinkers 
on that topic, in particular on Prajfiakaragupta. 
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(especially the later ones)? is also hardly discernible in Mandana’s text. Thus we do not 
find in the ViV anything comparable to Kumarila's critical examination of non-Vedic 
Scriptures (agama) in the ‘appendix’ to Tantravarttika 1.3.4,?? a critique that also occupies 
a substantial part of his discourse on omniscience in the SIV (codand — 118—136) and 
BT (= TS 3186-3213). In other words, it seems omniscience has become, in the hands of 
Mandana, less a matter for religious preachers and apologetes than for philosophers, the 
latter more likely to find in his work tools to convince fellow dialecticians than the former 
powerful incentives to attract faithful crowds and benevolent patrons. 


1.4 The purpose of this study is to show that, in spite of all this, Mandana plays a key role 
in the early debate on the Buddha's omniscience, and entertains an intense dialogue with 
his two main predecessors in the field: Kumarila and Dharmakirti. I will show, first, how 
the beginning of ViV 15 can be read as a systematic rejection of Kumarila's argumentative 
strategy against omniscience, based on Dharmakirti's newly popularised logic (§ 2); second, 
I will examine how Mandana uses Kumarila's main argument in terms of a relation between 
perception and time to introduce a new type of epistemological consideration on the nature 
and cause of the Omniscient's cognition ($ 3). Finally, I will consider the possibility that 
this evolution of the mimamsaka discourse on omniscience influenced later stages of the 
debate in Buddhism as well, by tracking possible echoes of Mandana's ideas in a slightly 
later Buddhist work, Prajfiakaragupta’s Varttikalamkara on Pramanavarttika 2.29 (§ 4). 


2. Mandana Misra on non-apprehension and the Buddha’s speech: a 
*Dharmakirtian' response to Kumarila? 


2.1 Every discussion of omniscience in Brahmanism must start from its prototype in 
Kumarila's $IV and BT. In these works, the great Mimamsaka makes it clear that his 
intention is not so much to prove that a human being cannot become omniscient (a possibility 
he actually leaves open) but rather to maintain an absolute distinction between entities 
that are accessible to the senses (aindriyaka) and others essentially beyond their reach 
(nendriyagocarah), like the relation between the elements of a Vedic sacrifice (dharma) 
— actions, qualities and substances — and their expected result.?! What is most disturbing, 
then, to Kumarila is that someone who would “see all things in a [single act of] perception" 
(sarvapratyaksadarsin), as he defines the Omniscient in the BT (2 TS 3138c), would 
also know dharma(s) perceptually: being a “knower of all things" (sarvajfia), he would 
also be a “knower of dharma” (dharmajna), and this would contradict the exclusivity of 


19 See Kataoka (20115: 11 and n. 8), who reports the view of Harikai (1985: 63) on a possible evolution 


in Kumarila's attitude towards Buddhism (less ‘logical,’ more ‘emotional’) between the SIV and the 
TV. On this topic, see also Eltschinger 2014a: 66. 

? See La Vallée Poussin 1902, Eltschinger 2007: 38—46 and Eltschinger 2014a: 66—70. 

21 See SIV (codanā”) 110cd-111, BT (= TS 3127), Kataoka 2003a: 42—43 and Kataoka 20115: 320-324. 
On Kumarila's understanding of dharma, see SIV (codana°) 13—14, translated in Kataoka 2011): 
206—209. As explained in these verses, actions, substances and qualities are not considered to be 
dharma(s) in themselves, but only in so far as they are conducive to an expected result. 
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the Veda on ethico-ritual matters.” Mandana shares the same preoccupation: for him, 
the point is not the existence of an omniscient being in general, but of an “instructor 
of creatures"? promulgating a teaching on matters inaccessible to ordinary perception 
in the form of injunctions (vidhi/codanā). The search for such a being is occasioned by 
Mandana's reflection on Prabhakara’s concept of “commandment” (niyoga)** which, in his 
view, cannot be operative without supposing such an instructor:?? 


A commandment is [in itself] a mere instigation (pravartanamatra), and [only] 
that is the object of an injunctive suffix (/inadi). What is grasped, then, through 
[that] speech[-unit] is [only] that *I am prompted [to do this]" (pravartito 
'ham); but the awareness that “I have to do [this]? (kartavyatāvagama)** 
comes from the fact that someone who deserves to be obeyed (anuvidheya) is 
the author of the commandment. [Only] when a commandment is given by 
such a [person] do I understand that “I have to do this;" otherwise, I feel a mere 
instigation, as it has been said [by Prabhakara]: “the commandment has the 
obligation (kartavyatā) as its content, it does not affirm (aha) the obligation."? 


2.2 Given this essential agreement on the main point at stake, one would expect to find 
at least an echo of Kumarila's arguments in Mandana's text. Instead of that, the prose 
development on ViV* 15 starts with the following statement, which seems at first entirely 
foreign to Kumarila’s main argumentative strategy:?? 


? Modern readers of Dharmakirti’s statements on omniscience in PV 2.32—33 have rarely noticed how 


close he actually stands to Kumarila on this point. Thus I would not necessarily interpret these verses of 
the PV as a ‘response’ from Dharmakirti to Kumarila (as suggested by Kataoka [20112: 321]), but rather 
as an essential agreement of both thinkers on the main point at stake: what matters is not the possibility 
for a human being to know everything, but his capacity to access ethically/soteriologically relevant 
matters by means of perception. As pointed out by Kataoka (20115: 321), the distinction between 
sarvajna and dharmajna is introduced by Kumarila only in the BT. Its use by Mandana in the prose 
introduction to ViV* 25 (S 733.4) might therefore point to his familiarity with Kumarila's lost work. 

?3 ViV 15 (introduction) — S 445.1 (translated above § 1.3). 

24 See ViV 12-14, David 2017 and David (forthcoming). 

25 — ViV 14: pravartanāmātram niyogah, sa ca linàdyartha iti pravartito "ham iti pratipattih šabdāt. karta- 

vyatavagamas tu niyoktur anuvidheyatvat, anuvidheyaniyoge mamedam kartavyam ity adhyavasayat, 

itaratra tu pravartanāmātrapratīteh. uktam ca: kartavyatāvisayo hi? niyogah, na niyogah kartavyatam 

aha (S 441.5-442.3 [= M 108.5—109.4/G 77.3—6]). 2 pravartito "ham S; pravartito 'ham atra M G; 

^ hi S:ØMG. 

A more literal translation would be “the awareness of an obligation." As Vacaspati makes clear (NyK 

442.9—10), the difference between a mere instigation (pravartanamatra) and a proper obligation (karta- 

vyatā) is that only the second can be the cause of an activity (pravrttihetu) for a rational agent. 

7  Brhati 1.1.2 (38.8—9). 

?5 ViV 15: yady apy ātmapratyaksanivrttir viprakarsavatam abhāvam vyabhicarati, sarvapratyaksanivrttir 
asiddhasarvadr$ah; sakalapramananivrttya ca nārthābhāvasiddhih, avyapakanivrttav? avyapyanivrtter 
aniyamāt, avyāpakatvam ca, ahetutvāt, tanmatrapratibandhabhavac? ca, anyathà sarvasya sarvadarsi- 
tvaprasangah, avisesat^; vacanddayas ca yady apy avirodhād anivartakah, tathapi karananivrttya 
karyanivrttipratiteh pramānānupapattyā tatkāryāyāh sarvārthesu samvido 'bhavam anumimimahe 
(S 459.1-461.2 [= M 115.1—116.2/G 81.4—82.6]). * "nivrttau S: ?nivrttya M G: ?nivrttya ca Mss (S); 
b epratibandha? S: *anubandha? M G; * avišesāt S: avi$esác ca MG. 
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Even though (17) the absence (nivrtti)*” of one's own perception does not prove 
the non-existence (abhāva) of [objects] that are at a distance (viprakrsta),*° 
and [although] (17) the absence of a perception for all [beings] is impossible 
to establish unless one sees everything:*' (2) [even though] the absence of 
all means of knowledge [regarding a certain object] does not prove that [this] 
object does not exist — for (2A) the absence of a non-pervasive [property] 
(avyapaka) does not necessarily imply (ni-Nyam) the absence of the [corre- 
sponding] non-pervaded [property] (avyāpya),** and (2AI) [the existence of a 
means of knowledge — pramana] is [indeed] non-pervasive [with respect to the 
existence of an object to be known — prameya], for it is not the cause (hetu) [of 
the existence of the object to be known], ? and because there is [also] no essen- 
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Literally: the “cessation” or “non-activity,” as opposed to pravrtti (“activity”). The term is used by 
Dharmakirti in a similar context in expressions like pramanatrayanivrtti (“the absence of the three means 
of knowledge" — PVSV 102.1), also found in Mandana's text. See Yaita (1985: 215): “the cessation 
of the three means of knowledge;” Steinkellner (2013,: 81) “das Auffallen der drei Erkenntnismittel;" 
Eltschinger/Krasser/Taber (2012: 9, n. 9): “the silence of the three means of valid cognition." This last 
translation is preferable, in my opinion, as the English term "cessation" implies previous activity, which 
is not always the case of Dharmakirti and Mandana's use of the word nivrtti. See for instance Mandana's 
(or rather, his opponent's) definition of pleasure (sukha) as "the absence of pain" (duhkhanivrtti) in the 
Brahmasiddhi (BS 1.1 [1.17]), which does not imply the previous existence of pain. I opt for a plainer 
translation (“absence”) only to avoid confusion between a proper use of the word “silence” (in the case 
of Scripture) and a metaphorical one (in the case of perception and inference). 

According to Vacaspati (NyK 459.6—7), “distance” (viprakarsa) is threefold: in space (desa), time (kala) 
and nature (svabhava). The same tripartition is found in chapter 2 of Dharmakirti's Pramānaviniscaya 
(PVin 64.9—10) and in the Nyayabindu (NB 2.27); the Pramanavarttika (PVSV 102.6—7, ad PV 1.199) 
only mentions desa and kala. 

Both published editions of the ViV suggest that asarvadršah should be read with what follows, not with 
what precedes, a solution also adopted by M. Biardeau in her unpublished translation: “(...) [quoi]que 
l'absence de perception de tous ne soit pas établie, que l'on ne puisse établir la non-existence d'un 
objet par l'absence de tous les moyens de perception chez quelqu'un qui n'est pas omniscient (...)" 
(Ms. f. 123r). Although neither Stern's edition nor Vacaspati's commentary plead for either solution, I 
find it easier to link the genitive with what precedes, since the position of ca would otherwise be odd. 
The following argument (2) is directly borrowed from Dharmakirti, as we shall see ($ 2.3), and stands 
perfectly well on its own. On the other hand, it makes sense to argue that only an omniscient would be 
able to establish a universal absence of perception concerning a given object. 

In other words: the inference of the absence of a pervaded (vyapya) property from the absence of the 
pervading (vyapaka) property is valid, as when we conclude to the absence of smoke (= vyapya) on the 
hill from the absence of fire (= vyapaka): vyapakabhava = vyāpyābhāva (“a — b" = “valid inference 
from a to b”). But this inference would not be valid if both properties were not in a relation of pervasion 
(vyapti), or if the pervasion was the other way round. Thus the inference of the absence of fire (= 
vyapaka) on the hill from the absence of smoke (= vyapya) is not valid, for there are exceptions to this 
conclusion. In the present case, the question raised is whether one can correctly conclude to the absence 
in the world of an omniscient being — the object to be known (prameya) — from the absence of a means 
to know (pramana) such a being (pramanabhava — prameyābhāva?). It follows from what precedes 
that the inference is valid only if pramana and prameya stand in a relation of pervasion (vyapti), in 
other words if we could correctly conclude to the existence of a means of knowledge from the existence 
of the object of knowledge (prameya  pramana?). Mandana will now show that this is not the case, 
by excluding the two only possible grounds for pervasion or invariable concomitance in Dharmakirti's 
system: causality (tadutpatti) and identity (tadatmya) (argument 2AT). 

See NyK 459.11—460.1: ahetutvad akaranatvat. 
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tial connection (tanmātrapratibandha) [between these two properties], for 
otherwise?? everybody would see everything as there would be no difference 
[between us and an omniscient being]? —; and (3) even though speech, etc. do 
not rule out [the existence of an omniscient] as there is no contradiction [in 
his making use of speech, etc.]; even so, (4) since we understand the absence 
of an effect (karyanivrtti) from the absence of [its] cause (karananivrtti), from 
the impossibility (anupapatti) of a means of knowledge [embracing the whole 
realm of being] we infer the absence of its effect, namely an awareness of all 
things (sarvarthesu samvid ). 


This dense passage is for the most part a discussion of inferential matters, and is indeed 
a remarkable example of how logical considerations can successfully be applied to the 
solution of a philosophical issue. Mandana discusses here the use of the negative inferential 
reason (hetu), “non-apprehension” (anupalabdhi), and its capacity to establish the non- 
existence (abhava) of a given object — in our case, an “awareness of all things" —, which is 
the property to be proved (sadhya). His theoretical background is clearly Dharmakirti's 
logical system, as the mention besides anupalabdhi of two possible grounds for “positive” 
inference (causality and identity) suffices to prove. In substance, Mandana proposes to 
replace a series of illegitimate uses of anupalabdhi (conclusion to the non-existence of 
an entity by mere lack of perception of it, etc.) (1—3) by another, legitimate one, known 
to Buddhist logicians as kāranānupalabdhi (non-apprehension of the cause") (4).>” His 
argument can be reconstituted as follows (the sign *«—" indicates a logical relation: “justified 
by”): 


1. Absence of perception of an entity cannot establish its non-existence. 


1’. Case of one’s own perception. 
1”. Case of everyone’s perception. 


34 The compound tanmātrapratibandha is equivalent to the expression tanmātrānubandha/%sambandha 


used by Dharmakirti on several occasions to speak of the relation underlying the use of an “essential 
[inferential] reason" (svabhavahetu). See for instance PVSV 6.26, 17.20, 18.1 and 18.21 (?anubandha), 
PVSV 16.28 (*sambandha). See also NyK 460.3—5: hetudharmamatranubandhi hi sadhyadharmas 
tasya vyapakah, yatha vrksatvam $imsapatvasya; “For when the property to be proved (a) merely 
depends on the property which is the [inferential] reason (b), it (= a) pervades the other (= b); for 
instance, the quality of being a tree [pervades in this manner] the quality of being a šimšapā.” The 
reading ?anubandha? (instead of *pratibandha"), found in all Mss of the ViV and in some Mss of the 
NyK (see Stern 1988: 1023—1024), is therefore equally plausible. 

That is: if there was an essential connection between the existence of the object to be known (prameya) 
and that of a means for knowing it (pramana). 

For a possible paraphrase of this difficult argument by Prajfiakaragupta, see below § 4.5. 

On karananupalabdhi, see NB 2.39: karananupalabdhir yatha natra dhūmah, vahnyabhavad iti; *[Es- 
tablishment of the non-existence of the effect through] non-apprehension of [its] cause is for instance: 
“Here, there is no smoke, for there is no fire’” (p. 135). In his commentary, Dharmottara remarks that 
this particular use of anupalabdhi is restricted to cases where "the effect, even if it existed, would not be 
perceived" (karyam sad apy adrsyam bhavati — Nyayabindutika 136.1), which is obviously the case of 
an omniscient being. Although neither Mandana nor Vacaspati uses exactly the term karananupalabdhi, 
its equivalent karananupalambha is found in a purvapaksa of Ratnakirti's Sarvajnasiddhi (SSig 7.18), 
which presents a reasoning identical in substance to Mandana's. The parallel between these two passages 
would certainly require further exploration. 
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2. Absence of valid knowledge of an entity cannot establish its non-existence. 
«€ 2A. A property p's non-existence cannot justify positing another property q’s 
non-existence unless p pervades (Nvyāp) q. 
2AI. Valid knowledge (pramana) does not pervade its object (prameya). 
— 2Ala. No relation of causality. 
— 2AIb. No relation of identity. 


3. Speech, etc. do not rule out omniscience in their possessor. 
4. Omniscience can be negated, as an effect can be negated through the negation of its 
cause. 


Now this reasoning is clearly not Mandana's invention; in fact, the very structure of the 
argument recalls Dharmakirti's ‘second’ consideration of anupalabdhi in the Pramanavart- 
tika (PV) 1.198—204, especially PV 1.198—202 and the corresponding Svavrtti (PVSV).** 
What is comparatively new, however, is the application of these reflections to the particular 
case of omniscience, which is not mentioned in this section of PVSV although Dharmakirti 
suggests other possible consequences of his theory for religious philosophy.?? The only text 
I could find where Dharmakirti applies a similar reasoning to omniscience (sarvajfiatva) is 
the Nyayabindu (NB). I suspect this original and quite massive reinvestment of Dharma- 
kirti's ideas must be interpreted in a polemical way. For the first victim of this exercise in 
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This passage has been translated twice, into English by Yaita (1985) and, more recently, into German 
by Steinkellner (2013, and 20135). I am much indebted to the latter's translation and rich annotation 
of this text. Strictly speaking, Dharmakirti's discussion of anupalabdhi is much longer, finding its 
conclusion only with PV 1.339 (thus practically with the end of the first chapter), including also his 
lengthy digression on the authority of Scripture (agama). See Eltschinger/Krasser/Taber 2012: 9, n. 9. I 
am essentially concerned here with the initial part of this section. 

Dharmakirti remains quite vague in PV(SV) 1.198—204 about objects whose existence cannot be 
disqualified by mere silence of Scripture, like "particular things (...) which are far away in time and 
space" (desakalavyavahitah [...] dravyavisesah — PVSV 102.6—7). He is more precise about objects 
whose non-existence cannot be proved by the mere fact that we cannot infer them: “a mind free of passion" 
(viraktam cetas - PVSV 103.4), “a particular deity" (devatavisesa — ibid.), “the capacity of intentions 
[relative to] gifts and refraining from violent action to cause happiness" (danahimsaviraticetananam 
abhyudayahetuta — PVSV 103.5; my translation of the compound in the genitive relies entirely on its 
interpretation by Yaita [1985: 213] and Steinkellner [2013]: 84]). The closest approximation we find 
in the Pramanavarttika to Mandana's reasoning is found in PV(SV) 1.311 (I thank V. Eltschinger for 
drawing my attention to this important passage). In that portion of the SV, which forms a sort of ‘coda’ 
to his discussion on mantras, Dharmakirti discusses possible objections against the assumption of an 
"extraordinary person" (purusātišaya) who could be the author of mantras on the basis of his "humanity" 
(pumstva), a property which must itself be inferred from his possessing an intellect (buddhi), senses 
(indriya) and speech (vacana) (see PVSV 164.15). His main response is clearly similar to Mandana's 
principal argument: na hy atindriyesv ataddaršinah pratiksepah sambhavati, satām apy esam ajfianat; 
"Those who do not see supersensible [objects] cannot confute (prati-Nksip) them, for even if they exist, 
they will not know them" (PVSV 164.17—18 [I do not translate hi]). 

NB 3.69—71: yathāsarvajūah kas cid vivaksitah puruso ragadiman veti sadhye vaktrtvadiko dharmah 
samdigdhavipaksavyavrttikah, sarvajfio vaktā nopalabhyata ity evamprakarasyanupalambhasyadrsya- 
tmavisayatvena samdehahetutvat. tato 'sarvajūaviparyayād vaktrtvader vyavrttih samdigdha. vaktr- 
tvasarvajfiatvayor virodhabhavac ca yah sarvajūah sa vaktā na bhavatity adarsane "pi na sidhyati, 
samdehat; “If what must be proved is, for instance, that a certain intended person is non-omniscient 
(asarvajna), or is passionate, etc. (ragadimant), one can doubt that a property like being a speaker 
(vaktrtva), etc. [establishing that conclusion] is absent from the negative instance [i.e. an omniscient 
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‘applied logic’ is, no doubt, Kumarila, whose arguments against omniscience are — with 
one exception to which I shall return later on (§ 3) — easily associated with one or the other 
‘defective’ use of anupalabdhi. Thus, far from rejecting Dharmakirti's elaborations on 
adrsyanupalabdhi as ‘Buddhist, Mandana appropriates them and adapts them in order 
to free the classical Mimamsaka argumentation against omniscience of some of its most 
flagrant weaknesses.*! Let us now consider in more detail a few aspects of this strategy. 


2.3 Kumarila's refutation of omniscience, in the SIV and BT similarly, takes place in 
three successive stages: after having established that omniscience is intrinsically impossible 
(SIV 112-115/TS 3157-3183), he shows that no evidence supports the assumption 
(kalpana) of an omniscient being in the past (SIV 117—136/TS 3184-3236) and finally 
argues that, even if there had been such a being, he would have been unable to teach (SIV 
137—140/TS 3237-3239).? The second part of his demonstration, which is by far the 
longest, starts with a very simple argument showing how our main means of knowledge 
(pramana) have no grip on an omniscient being: ^ 


First, people like us do not see an omniscient being now; nor is it possible to 
postulate that there was [such a being], as [one can] deny [it]. Nor [can one 
postulate] an omniscient being on the basis of Scripture, for his [Scripture 
would have the undesirable consequence of having] mutual reliance [with his 
being an omniscient being]. If [Scripture] is composed by others, how is it 
understood to be a means of valid cognition? 


person]. For a non-apprehension like *we do not apprehend any omniscient speaker' is the cause of 
a [mere] doubt, for it is about [an object] whose nature cannot be seen (adršyātman). Therefore, the 
absence of [the property of] being a speaker, etc. in [someone] other than a non-omniscient [i.e. in an 
omniscient person] is subject to doubt. Moreover, since being a speaker and being omniscient are not 
in contradiction (virodha), [the rule that] *whoever is omniscient does not speak' is not established, 
even when we do not see [anybody who is omniscient and speaks], for this is subject to doubt." The 
exemple of the property sarvajfia(tva) is also used in NB 3.94—95, 3.125 and 3.130, with the same kind 
of implications. 
^ In a suggestive note of his recent study of PVSV (Steinkellner 20135: 45—48, n. 49), E. Steinkellner 
proposes to link the development of the theory of anupalabdhi in Dharmakirti's *Hetuprakarana to the 
debate on omniscience as known to us in particular through the works of Kumarila. See Steinkellner 2013: 
*(...) ein wichtiger AnstoD für die kräftige Entwicklung der Lehre von der negativen Erkenntnis durch 
Kumarila und stārker noch durch Dharmakirti [ist] in der bei Kumarila sichtbar werdenden Polemik der 
Mīmāmsā gegen die Ansicht von der Existenz eines Allwissenden (sarvajūa) zu identifizieren" (p. 46). 
The ViV provides, in a way, a powerful confirmation of this insight, as do the passage of the Nyayabindu 
translated above (n. 40) and the statement from Kamalašīla's Nyayabindupürvapaksasamksipta quoted 
by Steinkellner (p. 47). I also fully agree that most of Kumarila's arguments against omniscience do not 
hold against Dharmakirti’s elucidation of anupalabdhi (see below § 2.3—4). But one may also wonder 
how far the question of omniscience was present to Dharmakirti's mind from the very beginning and, 
if it was, why he never mentions it in the Pramanavarttika. It is not impossible that Mandana's text 
reflects and elaborates on developments which are characteristic of Dharmakirti's later work. 
All kārikā-numbers refer to the codanā-section (ad MiSü 1.1.2). 
4 A useful synopsis of the section is found in Kataoka 20111: xliv and Kataoka 20115: 182—184. For a 
systematic comparison of the $IV and BT, see Kataoka 2003a: 38 and Kataoka 20115: 38. 
SIV (codanā”) 117—118: sarvajfio dršyate tāvan nedānīm asmadādibhih / nirakaranavac chakyā na 
cāsīd iti kalpana // na cagamena sarvajfias, tadīye 'nyonyasamsrayat | narantarapranitasya pramanyam 
gamyate katham //. Translation: Kataoka 20112: 332—336 (slightly modified). 
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Despite its simplicity and extreme popularity in later philosophical literature, the ar- 
gument is not even mentioned in the ViV.^ A plausible explanation for this could lie in 
Dharmakirti's newly introduced distinction of two kinds of non-apprehension (anupala- 
bdhi): non-apprehension in general (anupalabdhimatra [PVSV 101.23]; anupalambhama- 
tra [PVSV 103.3]) and non-apprehension of what, under normal circumstances, would 
be fit for (perceptual) apprehension (upalabdhiyogya [PVSV 101.18])." As Dharmakirti 
explains it, the first type of non-apprehension can only produce doubt (samSaya) as to the 
existence of the object, but cannot prove its non-existence (asattā);** from our point of 
view, an object we do not perceive (say, ghosts, or a particular deity) may as well exist or 
not.” The second type of non-apprehension, on the other hand, positively establishes its 
non-existence,” like when we do not see a pot in front of our eyes even in the clear light of 
day. Following this important distinction, echoed in the passage of the ViV translated above 
(§ 2.2), the fact that an omniscient being “is not seen" (na dr$yate) has no value whatsoever 
to prove that there is no such being, this regardless of whether we speak of the perception 
of a single person (svapratyaksa) or of everyone's perception (sarvapratyaksa).?' But the 
point is not only about perception. Dharmakirti further claims that even complete lack of 
evidence about an object cannot persuade us of its non-existence (unless, of course, it fits 
all conditions for present perceptual apprehension): “one cannot ascertain that [objects 
that are at a distance] do not exist, even in the absence of [all] three means of knowledge 


^ See the quite impressive list of quotations of these verses in Kataoka 20111: 29—30. The fact that an 


omniscient being “is not seen now" (na [...] idanim dršyate) is also, as we remember, the basic argument 

of Bhavya's purvapaksa in the Mimamsa-section of his Madhyamakahrdayakārikā (15ab) (on Bhavya's 

relation with Kumarila, see above n. 10). 

One could read an echo of Kumarila's argument in ViV 19, where Mandana underlines that an omniscient 

being can neither be perceived, as he is “not within the reach of the senses" (indriyanam na gocarah 

[ViV* 19b]), nor inferred, for the very same reason (ata eva [ViV* 19c]). Yet we should also pay 

attention to the fact that Mandana thereby only wants to prove our ignorance (ajfiana [S 686.2]) of 

an omniscient being, while its non-existence or intrinsic impossibility (anupapatti) is considered 
sufficiently proved by the preceding section (ViV 15—18). Kumarila, on the other hand, evaluates 
which supposition (kalpana) — that of the Veda's authorlessness or that of an omniscient being — is 
more dispendious (see $IV [codana?] 116). His reasoning is therefore against the probability for the 

Omniscient's existence, while Mandana's claim is only, on an epistemic level, about our knowledge of 

that person. 

On these two types of anupalabdhi, see Steinkellner (1967: 157—158), who proposes to distinguish 

between non-apprehension in general (*'Nicht-Beobachtung im Allgemeinen") and non-apprehension 

in particular (“Nicht-Beobachtung im Besonderen") in the Pramanavarttika. Additional remarks on 

this distinction are found in Steinkellner 20135: 44. 

48 See PVSV 101.19—20: na (...) asattāsādhanī (read "sādhanī instead of °sadhani); PVSV 103.10: ata 

eva samšayo "stu. 

See PVSV 101.11: anupalabhyamāno na san nāsan, satām api svabhāvādiviprakarsāt kadā cid anupa- 

lambhāt; PV 1.202a: sadasanniscayaphala [anupalabdhih]; PVSV 103.12: yasya kasya cit svabhāvo 

nopalabhyate dešādiviprakarsāt, na sa tadanupalambhamatrenasan nama. 

50 See PVSV 101.17—18: asattāyām (...) pramánam. 

5! Although Dharmakirti does not mention these two cases in the PVSV, the distinction is found in some 
of his later works, as pointed out by Stern (1988: 1023). See for instance NB 2.27 ([...] desakalasva- 
bhāvaviprakrstesv arthesv atmapratyaksanivrtter abhāvaniscayābhāvāt) and Vādanyāya 10.12—14 (na 
hy anumānādinivrttir abhavam gamayati, vyabhicārāt, na sarvapratyaksanivrttih, asiddheh, natmapra- 
tyaksāvišesanivrttir api viprakrstesu). 
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[i.e.: perception, inference, and teaching through Scripture] (pramanatrayanivrttàv api)? 


Mandana's adoption of this argument without any change in the ViV can therefore be read 
as a rejection of Kumarila's whole strategy for denying the existence of an omniscient 
being by mere lack of a pramana capable of establishing it. To put it differently, Kumarila's 
proof against the probability of the existence of an omniscient being — quite sufficient for 
the apologetic purpose of *weighing' kalpanas — is systematically put aside by Mandana, 
whose only concern is now with the intrinsic impossibility of omniscience.** 


2.4 The topic of non-apprehension is not the only one where Mandana chooses to distance 
himself from Kumarila by siding with Dharmakirti. In v. 137 of the codana-section of 
the SIV, Kumarila famously points to a contradiction in the assumption of the Buddha’s 
omniscience:?^ had the Buddha really been omniscient, he would have been unable to teach; 
teaching is a form of operation (vyapara) that naturally implies some kind of intention to 
speak, thus a form of desire/passion (raga), incompatible with the supposedly dispassion- 
ate (rdgarahita) state characterizing the Omniscient.” As is well-known, Dharmakirti is 
familiar with Kumarila's argument (or a similar one)** and considers it a fundamentally 
flawed use of the inference from the effect (karyanumana). Surely, some teachings are 


5  PVSV 102.10: na ca te pramānatrayanivrttāv api na santiti $akyante vyavasātum. The three means 


of knowledge (pramanatraya) are enumerated in PV 1.199. This point, which is developed in the 

whole SV on this verse, is reiterated at the very end of the first chapter of the PV. See PV 1.339cd and 

PVSV 176.11—12: tenāsanniscayaphalānupalabdhir na sidhyati // tasman na pramanatrayanivrttav api 

viprakrstesv abhavaniscayah; *[PV:] Therefore, it is not established that non-apprehension results in the 

ascertainment [of something] as non-existent. [SV:] Therefore, the non-existence of [things] beyond the 
reach [of ordinary cognition] cannot be ascertained even if all three means of valid cognition [should] 
fail to operate” (read asanniscaya” instead of asamnišcaya”; translation: Eltschinger/Krasser/Taber 

2012: 76—77; I modify “non-perception” into *non-apprehension"). 

The same kind of refutation also forms the basis of immediately later Buddhist defences of omni- 

science, like that of Santaraksita and Kamalašīla. See McClintock 2010: 165—187. Santaraksita’s use 

of Dharmakirti's analysis of anupalabdhimātra as producive of a mere doubt (samšaya) is also clear. 

See TS 3300—3301, translated in McClintock 2010: 186. I find it quite remarkable that Kumarila who, 

according to the now (almost) consensual hypothesis of Frauwallner (1962), wrote the BT partly as a 

response to Dharmakirti's *Hetuprakarana, does not modify at all his strategy in what could be his 

last great work. On the contrary, far from renouncing his proof of the Omniscient's non-existence by 
mere lack of evidence, Kumarila brings it to its perfection in the BT by adding to the examination of 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumāna) and speech (Sabda) carried out in the SIV a consideration 

of comparison (upamāna) and presumption (arthāpatti) as well. See BT (= TS 3214-3228). 

As we have seen ($ 2.3), this constitutes the third part of Kumarila's argument in that section. 

SIV (codana?) 137: rāgādirahite cāsmin nirvyāpāre vyavasthite / dešanānyapranītaiva syād rte pratya- 

veksanat //; “And when he is established as having no action because he lacks desire and so on, [his] 

teaching could only have been composed by others without having [directly] observed [anything ]." 

Translation: Kataoka 20115: 366—369. 

56 See Kataoka 2003a: 55—63, Kataoka 20115: 366—369 (nn. 425—426). Doubts about this identification 
have been expressed by J. Taber (see Eltschinger/Taber/Krasser 2012: 119—120, n. 3) since Kumarila, 
unlike Dharmakirti, does not mention the Buddha's speech (vacana) but only his operation (vyapara). 
Though I agree that only a quote could settle the matter, I find the objection hardly convincing for, as 
already pointed out by Steinkellner (20135: 85), one fails to see to which ‘operation’ Kumarila could 
possibly allude if not to the Buddha's teaching (desana), which would otherwise have to be promulgated 
by others (anyapranita). Further arguments in favour of Kataoka's identification on the basis of the 
structure of PVSV have been voiced by Steinkellner (20135: 84—87), who carefully concludes that 
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made out of desire for a benefit, as we observe among worldly teachers, but this need not be 
the case for all teachings and does not rule out other reasons for teaching, less incompatible 
with the state of omniscience, such as compassion (karuna): "Just as a passionate [person] 
(rakta) speaks, so does the impassionate (virakta) one, too. Therefore it is not apprehended 
from speech as such [whether one is passionate or dispassionate].”>’ That this is precisely 
the argument alluded to by Mandana when he says in the ViV that “speech, etc. do not rule 
out [the existence of an omniscient being], as there is no contradiction [in his making use 
of speech, etc.]." (argument no. 3 in the above-quoted text) is proved, besides the explicit 
mention of “speech, etc.” (vacanādi),** by a further allusion to the SV on PV 1.12 in the 
first book of the BS. In that passage, Mandana distinguishes between two concepts of 
desire — iccha (desire in general) and raga (passion, which is an obstacle to liberation from 
samsara) —, and it is again Dharmakirti's definition of raga in PVSV 9.5—6 that he calls for 
support:*? 


Passion (raga) is not mere desire (icchamatra); they call “passion” that attach- 
ment to unreal qualities [of the object] brought about by nescience (avidyaksi- 
ptam abhūtagunābhiniveša). But the mind's inclination (prasada) towards 
reality — i.e. its delight (abhiruci) [in reality] or desire (abhiccha) [for it] —, 
following [its] purification through the vision of reality, does not fall into the 
category of “passion” (raga), just as aversion produced by one's vision of 
that reality which is the worthlessness of transmigration does not fall into the 
category of “hatred” (dvesa). 


Dharmakirti must be attacking, if not Kumarila himself, at least some Mimamsaka position concordant 
with that of Kumarila. 

PVSV 9.7-8 (ad PV 1.12): yathā rakto braviti, tatha virakto "piti vacanamatrad apratipattih. Translation: 
Franco 2012: 231. 

Although Vacaspati tells us nothing of the value of “adi, the expression vacanadi may correspond to the 
compound spandavacanadi (*movement, speech, etc.”) found at the beginning of the SV on PV 1.12 
(PVSV 9.3), or else to the three properties of humanity enumerated in PV(SV) 1.311 (senses, mind and 
speech). See above n. 39. The parallel passage in NB 3.71 only mentions vaktrtva (see our translation 
of this passage above, n. 40). Another possibility is that Mandana alludes here to the contradiction 
between contemplation (dhyana) and teaching (upadesana) underlined by Kumarila in the BT (= TS 
3237-3239). It is unclear, in that case, how he intended to solve this apparent contradiction. 

BS 1.1: na hicchamatram ragah. avidyaksiptam abhūtagunābhinivešam ragam ācaksate. tattvadarsa- 
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navaimalyāt tu cetasah prasādo 'bhirucir abhīcchā na ragapakse vyavasthapyate, yatha samsarasa- 
ratātattvadaršananispanno nodvegas tato dvesapakse (3.17—20). 1 slightly modify the translation of 
this passage by Taber (2011: 443), who rightly points out the importance of this parallel for a correct 
interpretation of Dharmakirti's concept of raga in PV 1.12 and the corresponding SV. 

Dharmakirti's definition of raga in PVSV 9.5—6 is exactly similar if we except the mention, instead of 
“nescience” (avidyā), of a list of objects of defilement typical of Buddhist thought, corresponding to the 
four “aspects” of the first aryasatya (anityata, duhkha, anātmatā, šūnyatā — see Eltschinger 2014b): 
nityasukhatmatmiyadarsanaksiptam sasravadharmavisayam cetaso 'bhisvangam ragam āhuh; “They 
call ‘passion’ the attachment of the mind, which has the defiled elements of existence as an object, 
which is caused by seeing [erroneously, what is impermanent, suffering, not the self, and does not 
belong to the self as] permanent, pleasure, the self and what belongs to the self." Translation: Franco 
2012: 231 (I modify "desire" into "passion," to suit the convention followed here). 
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2.5 As we can already see from our analysis of its initial portion, the discussion of 
omniscience in ViV 15 reveals Mandana's deep familiarity with the works of Dharmakirti 
— especially PV 1 and the Svavrtti, but also the Nyayabindu and, as we shall see later on 
(8 3.5), the Pramāņavinišcaya —, far deeper in any case than that of any Mimamsaka before 
(and perhaps even after) him. But it also testifies to the complexity of his engagement 
with the famous Buddhist logician, which contrasts with Kumarila's strategy of frontal 
confrontation with Buddhism in general. It is noteworthy in this respect that the debate is 
never on matters of pure logic, an impression that can only be confirmed by the remaining 
part of ViV 15. The two kinds of non-apprehension, the negation of the effect through the 
negation of its cause (see below, $ 3), even Dharmakirti's conclusions about fallacious 
uses of the inference from the effect: everything is accepted in block by Mandana and 
never questioned again in his work. His way to consider anew the topic of the Buddha's 
omniscience in the ViV is therefore to play, so to say, Dharmakirti's part, and to reconstruct 
what could have been a ‘Dharmakirtian’ answer to Kumarila from elements scattered 
throughout Dharmakirti's works. But this is just a prelude to Mandana's real encounter 
with Dharmakirti, carried out once again with his own weapons. The field of this encounter, 
however, would not be pure logic any more, but the epistemology of perception. 


3. Time, perception and Scripture: on a mīmāmsaka use of karananu- 
palabdhi 


3.1 Ifthe bulk of Kumarila's arguments against the Buddha's omniscience, as we have 
seen, finds no favour in the eyes of his most immediate successor in Mimamsa, a small sec- 
tion of the SIV (codanā” — 112-115) and BT (= TS 3157-3183) remains to be investigated, 
in which Kumarila argues for the incompatibility between omniscience and the very nature 
of perception. That preoccupation, at least, is well in line with Mandana's philosophical 
agenda and the problem is in fact at the heart of his enquiry in ViV 15. Once again, the 
occasion for this reflection is given to him by a logical remark by Dharmakirti. As we have 
seen before ($ 2.3), Dharmakirti insists in the PV that mere absence of perception (or even 
of knowledge in general) of an object that is not fit for perceptual apprehension produces no 
certitude (niscaya) of its non-existence, but only doubt (samšaya) regarding its existence. 
However, there are other ways to produce such a proof of the non-existence of an object, 
one of them being to find evidence for the absence of a cause (karana) of the object, as 
explained in the following passage of the PV and SV:9! 


[PV:] But the fact that we do not know the efficient [cause] (karakajfiana) 
of [a given] effect proves that [such an effect] does not exist. [SV:] In case 
the [property] to be proved is the non-existence (abhava) of a [given] nature 
(svabhāva), [we just] said? that the [mere] absence of apprehension of that [na- 


9! PV 1.201cd and PVSV 103.16—18: kārye tu karakajfiánam abhāvasyaiva sādhakam // svabhāvābhāve 
sadhye tadanupalambha evapramanam ucyate. karakanupalambhas tu pramanam eva. na hy asti 
sambhavo yad asati karane karyam syat. 

See PVSV 103.1—2: yasya kasya cit svabhāvo nopalabhyate dešādiviprakarsān na sa tadanupalambha- 
matrenasan nama, yathoktam prak. On the identification of the passage alluded to by Dharmakirti 
(PVSV 101.11 or 102.11—12?), see Steinkellner 20135: 273 (n. 543). 
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ture] does not constitute a [valid] means of knowledge (apramanam). But the 
non-apprehension of [its] efficient [cause] (kārakānupalambha)® is a [valid] 
means of knowledge (pramanam eva), for it is impossible (nasti sambhavah) 
that an effect should take place without a cause. 


Dharmakirti's reasoning is clearly alluded to in the passage quoted above (§ 2.2) by 
Mandana, who does not speak, however, of “non-apprehension of a cause" (karananu- 
palambha/^anupalabdhi), but simply of the “absence of a cause" (karananivrtti). And 
indeed, a major issue of Dharmakirti's reasoning — which is not entirely clear from this 
passage of the SV — is that “non-apprehension of the efficient [cause]" (karakanupalambha) 
cannot be mere non-apprehension (anupalabdhimatra), but has to be non-apprehension of 
the second kind, where the object is fit for (perceptual) apprehension, lest the inference 
becomes equally inconclusive.9^ This, of course, is not the case of most objects placed at a 
distance (viprakrsta) or supersensible (atindriya) objects like particular deities, etc., whose 
cause is very likely to be also beyond the reach of the senses. The case of omniscience is 
somewhat peculiar, though, due to the presupposition — apparently shared by all partic- 
ipants in this debate — that (valid) knowledge of all things must be, to begin with, valid 
knowledge over all. Just as “persons of exception" (purusātišaya) remain persons all the 
same, “exceptional visions" (darsanatisaya) differ in degree (of precision, intensity, clarity, 
etc.) from ordinary perceptions, but they obey the same principles as any other perceptual 
cognition. Mandana's task is, then, to prove that the cause of perception is such that it 
can never produce a knowledge of all things, and thereby to undermine the very possibility 
(sambhava) of omniscience.** 


3.2 Kumarila, who already had some thoughts on that topic, mostly insists on the mutual 
delimitation of our senses, which disqualifies a cognition of all things at once: acute as it 


63 The expression kārakānupalambha used in the PVSV is of course equivalent to the compound kāraņā- 


nupalabdhi found in Dharmakirti's later works (see above n. 37). 
9^ This point is well made by Yaita (1985: 202, n. 65). 
65 On purusātišaya / sātišayo narah, see BT (= TS 3161/3159) and PV(SV) 1.311. The expression 
daršanātišaya is used, for instance, in Jayanta Bhatta's Nyayamafijari (NM): 268.3) to define the 
cognition of yogins. A similar use of atišaya applied to cognition is found in the SIV (codaná? — 114) 
and BT (= TS 3386). 
Interestingly, this seems to be precisely the point where the problem of omniscience is taken up by 
Sankaranandana in his Sarvajūasiddhi, possibly written in the 9 century. See SSig 2: jūātakāranasad- 
bhava sambhaviny anyakaryavat / sarvārthavisayā samvit, sa hi sambhava ucyate; “A consciousness 
encompassing all objects, like [any] other effect, is possible (sambhavin) [only] if the actual exis- 
tence of its cause (karanasadbhava) is known; for this is what [we] call ‘possibility’ (sambhava).” 
The corresponding prose portion, a preliminary edition of which is established by Eltschinger (2008: 
140-141), is still too obscure (to me, at least) to provide any reliable information about the intellectual 
background of this stanza. The proximity between Mandana and Sankaranandana's way of speaking of 
omniscience (sarvarthesu samvid [Mandana |/sarvarthavisaya samvid [Sankaranandana]) need not be 
significant, but is nevertheless striking. The same kind of consideration is also found in Ratnakirti's 
Sarvajūasiddhi: nanu karananupalambhad eva sarvajūatāpratisedhah sidhyati; “[Objection:] but, the 
negation of omniscience is established by the non-apprehension of its cause (karananupalambha)" 
(SSig 7.19-20). See also Moriyama 2014: 64 (n. 29). 
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may be, the eye — be it a Divine Eye =” will never perceive sounds or smells; yet sounds or 
smells are, no doubt, part of the totality of being.** In order to grasp everything at once, the 
senses of the Omniscient would therefore have to function simultaneously in an eminent 
way, a possibility which contradicts the widely admitted principle that two cognitions 
(say, the smell of a strawberry and the vision of its red colour) never take place exactly at 
the same time.” As before, but for reasons that are far less clear, this popular reasoning 
did not find its way into the ViV.'” Mandana prefers to concentrate on another aspect 
of the mimamsaka theory of perception, going back to Jaimini's treatment of pratyaksa 
in MiSu 1.1.4, namely its relation to the present time (vidyamana). Perception, so the 
sutra goes, cannot be a cause (nimitta) for our knowledge of dharma “because it grasps 
[something] present" (vidyamanopalambhanatvat). Applying this conclusion to the debate 


97 As noted by Moriyama (2014: 60-61), the quotation of scriptural passages mentioning the Buddha’s 


“Divine Eye” (divyacaksus) by commentators on SIV (codana?) 112—115 and by Kamalašīla while 
commenting on a verse of the BT (ad TS 31593160) in TSP 999. 12-13 is certainly not done by chance. 
It is indeed likely that Kumarila had this or a similar notion in mind while discussing this topic. 

SIV (codana?) 112-114: ekena tu pramānena sarvajno yena kalpyate / nanam sa caksusā sarvan 
rasadin pratipadyate // (...) yatrapy atišayo drstah sa svārthānatilanghanāt / dūrasūksmādidrstau syan 
na ripe šrotravrttitā //, “However, if [you] postulate that he knows everything through a single means 
of valid cognition, he surely grasps all tastes, etc. with the eye! Even when superiority of a particular 
[pramana] is seen, in so far as [a sense] does not go beyond [its] own object, that [superiority] can 
[happen] in perceiving things that are remote, subtle, etc., [but] it is not the case that the ear should 
grasp color.” Translation: Kataoka 20115: 324—328 (modified). Cf. BT (TS 3157-3158), translated in 
Kataoka 20115: 328—329 (n. 368). 

Although this last part of the argument is not voiced by Kumarila, it seems nevertheless a natural 
consequence of his statements about the senses and their limited domain. It is found explicitly in 
Kamalasila’s commentary on TS 3157. See TSP 998.7—9: na caitac chakyate vaktum ma bhiid ekena 
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“And you cannot say [the following:] ‘Maybe it is impossible to grasp all objects at the same time 
(yugapad) in a single cognition (ekena jfianena), but this can happen in several [cognitions] (anekena), 
for it is impossible that several cognitions [should take place] at the same time.” 

70 To the already long list of quotes of SIV (codana?) 112—114 enumerated by Kataoka (2011,: 27-29), I 
can only add the (somewhat unexpected) quotation of v. 112ab in Helaraja’s Prakirnaprakasa (vol. 1, p. 
54.17 — ad Vakyapadiya 3.1.46; I thank Vincenzo Vergiani for drawing my attention to this passage). 
Helaraja’s response to Kumarila is quite unique in that the 10'"-century Kashmiri grammarian directly 
contests the Mimamsaka's claim that the domains of the senses are mutually impenetrable, and does so on 
the basis of some hitherto unidentified Scripture (agama): tac ca tesam Sistanam jūānam sarvendriyam, 
pratiniyamanapeksanat. sarvajfia hindriyantarenapindriyantaravyaparam kurvanti, tatha cagamah 
nedanim indriyair eva pasyanti, ghranatah $abdam Srnoti, prstho rüpani pasyati, apy angulyagrena 
sarvendriyarthan upalabhyate; “And this knowledge of the Learned Ones (Sista) is [produced] by all 
the senses (sarvendriya), for omniscient [beings] accomplish the operation of a sense even by means 
of another, as it is said in the [following] Scripture: *Now they do not see only by the senses. [In 
that state,] one hears sounds by [the organ of] smell, sees forms [even] in [one's] back. More than 
that! One grasps all sensory objects even with the tip of a finger!" (Prakirnaprakasa 54.1—5). The 
boldness of Helaraja's statement appears by comparing it, for instance, to Jayanta Bhatta's much milder 
response to Kumarila: rasadigrahiny api yoginam indriyani caksurvad atisayavanty eveti na rasādisu 
caksurvyāpārah parikalpyate; “The senses by which yogins grasp smells, etc. are also eminent, just like 
[their] eyes, so there is no need to assume an operation of the eye towards smells, etc.” (NM, 270.1-2). 
It is impossible to decide if Mandana positively rejected Kumarila's claim (and in that case, on which 
basis), or simply considered it irrelevant to the present debate. I find it unlikely, in any case, that he 
ignored it. 
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on omniscience, Maņdana makes it into a general statement as to the nature of sensory 
perception:'! 


Perception, when brought about by the eye, etc. [does] not [apply] to all objects, 
for the [eye, etc.] have a restricted domain: their domain is exclusively some 
particular [object], which is present (vartamāna) and related (sambaddha) 
[to the senses], and not all objects are like that. Now it is true that, since it is 
possible to be aware of all sorts of knowable objects, a restriction (niyama) [of 
the domain of perception] in terms of form (rupa) is hardly defendable, and 
so is also [its restriction] in terms of acuity, feebleness, etc. (patumandatadi). 
[Moreover,] since we cognize (pari-N chid) objects at all sorts of distance and 
in [all sorts of] measures, a restriction of relation in terms of distance (desa) 
[or] measure (parimana) [is also not possible]. But [a restriction] in terms 
of time (kala) is defendable (nirupyate), for in [the view that the eye, etc.] 
operate by reaching [their object] (prapyakdritve),’” they cannot reach it if [the 
object] is not present; the same [is true] in [the view that the eye, etc.] operate 
without reaching [their object] (aprapyakaritve), since [in that case] one needs 
a [special] capacity (samarthya) of the object [to be known], [and objects] 
that have not come into being or have ceased to exist have no [such] capacity, 
for they are inexpressible (anupākhyeya) [in terms of being and non-being]."? 
And therefore the eye, etc., should they have a special excellence (ati-V $7), 
may only make their own domain known in an eminent way (adhikam) in 
terms of distance, measure [and] number, but not what is beyond their domain, 
[namely] what has not come to existence, [and] what has ceased to exist. 
Therefore it is said [in Mīmāmsāsūtra 1.1.4]: “because it grasps something 
present" (vidyamanopalambhanatvat). 


Both characteristics of the object of perception highlighted in this passage (sambandha/ 
vartamanatva) have their source in MiSü 1.1.4, where “contact with the senses of a person” 
(samprayogļah] purusasyendriyanam) is mentioned besides “being grasped at the present 
time" (vidyamanopalambhanatva). Yet it is obviously the second characteristic that, above 
all, captivates Mandana's attention. His four-fold suspension of restriction (niyama) in 
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ViV 15: na pratyaksam caksuradijanma tāvat sarvarthesu, tesam visayaniyamāt. kim cid eva hi vartamā- 
nam sambaddham ca tadvisayah, na ca sarve ’rthas tatha”. yady api canekavidhaprameyasamvedanad 
rüpato niyamo durnirūpah, patumandatadibhedatas ca, nanadesaparimanarthaparicchedad deša- 
tah? sambandhaniyamah, parimāņato niyamas ca, kālatas tu nirüpyate, prāpyakāritve 'vartamānasya 
prāptyabhāvāt, aprapyakaritve 'py arthasamarthyasavyapeksatvat, jfianotpattav ajatanivrttayor anupā- 
khyeyatvād asāmarthyāt. tadā* catiéayana? api caksuradayah svavisayam eva desatah parimanatah 
samkhyāto vadhikam bodhayeyuh, nāvisayam ajatam ativrttam. tad uktam vidyamanopalambhanatvad 
iti (S 461.2—468.1 [= M 116.2-119.1/G 82.6-84.3]). 2 tatha S: Ø M G; " dešatah S: na desatah M G; 
© tadā S: tatha M G; 4 atišayānā(h) S: atisayanam M G. The text is trunked in M (118.4). 

On this well-known divergence, see Chatterjee 1978: 138-141 and Bhatt 1989: 174—177. It opposes 
thinkers (including Mīmāmsakas, Naiyayikas and Samkhya-philosophers) who think that the senses 
must “reach” (pra-Nàp) their object in order to produce sensation and others (notably Buddhists) who 
estimate that sensation can happen even while senses and object are at a distance. 

Mandana’s conception of past and future as “inexpressible [in terms of being and non-being]" (anupa- 
khyeya) might be borrowed from Bhartrhari's Vākyapadīya. See David (forthcoming). 
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terms of form, acuity, measure and distance (to which number can be added) also makes 
the very idea of a relation with the senses practically useless. For what kind of 'relation' 
would there be between the senses and objects placed at an extreme distance, for instance, 
if not their mere coexistence in one and the same moment? And what would be the point of 
restricting the object of perception to what is ‘related’ to the senses if virtually everything 
can be related to them? Thus it is possible to read in this text a form of thought experiment, 
allowing us to discriminate between factual limitations of perception (in terms of form, 
size, etc.) which, in principle, can be suspended, and a natural limitation of perception, 
i.e. its relation to the present time, which no artificial extension of our faculties can allow 
us to surpass. This insistance on the temporal dimension of perception might be a natural 
consequence of Mandana's main thesis in the field of ontology, voiced in ViV 12, identifying 
existence (satta) with being present (vartamanata): if only present things are perceptible, 
it is perhaps because they only ‘exist’ in the true sense of the term.” But this might also 
be his one true link to Kumarila, whose core argument against the possibility of foresight 
(obviously an essential component of omniscience) in SIV (codanā”) 115 is precisely the 
natural limitation of sensory perception to the present moment.” 


3.3 Mandana’s strategy against omniscience thus appears, at this point, essentially as a 
reduction of Kumarila's arguments to a single one: perception, relying on the operation 
of the senses, can only grasp things in the present. His use of this argument in ViV 15, 
however, marks a radically different approach to Buddhist theories of perception. As we 
have seen, all arguments of the SIV (codaná?) 112—114 and the corresponding verses of 
the BT are based on the capacity of the senses to grasp all things in a single moment of 
perception, and this may safely be extended to his remark in v. 115 as well. This presupposes 
that perception can occur only through the senses, an assumption justified, in Kumarila's 
perspective, by his rejection of all kinds of supersensory perception in the chapter of the SIV 
dealing with pratyaksa (ad MiSu 1.1.4). Quite the opposite, Mandana chooses to confront 
Buddhist epistemologists on their own ground in order to show that even supersensory 
perception as they conceive it is incompatible with omniscience. This ‘dialectical’ attitude, 
so characteristic of Mandana's philosophical style, allows him to open an entirely new 
field of philosophical enquiry into the nature of the Omniscient's cognition, which was to 
acquire some prominence in later stages of this debate.”° 


7^ — Mandana's equation between being and being present forms the topic of the third study in this series. 


See David (forthcoming). 

SIV (codana?) 115ac: bhavisyati na drstam ca pratyaksasya manag api / sāmarthyam; “It is never 
seen that perception has even a bit (manag api) of capacity with regard to a thing in the future." 
Translation: Kataoka 20115: 329. Unsurprisingly, Kumarila reads in MiSü 1.1.4, especially in the reason 
vidyamānopalambhanatvāt, an implicit attack against the possibility of yogic perception. See SIV 
(pratyaksa?) 26—27ab (translated in Taber 2005: 54). 

The earliest echo of this shift in the Mimamsakas' attitude towards omniscience in a Buddhist text 
might be found in Kamalasila’s Pafijika on TS 3156-3157 (= BT), where the learned Buddhist scholar 
takes into consideration two hypotheses about the nature of the “complete knowledge of all things" 
(sakalavastuparijfiana): sensory cognition (indriyajūāna) and mental cognition (manovijfíana). See 
TSP 997.20—998.21. It is possible that Kamalašīla's comments on these stanzas should be read as 
an effort to integrate Mandana's arguments into Santaraksita’s mainly Kumarilan framework. His 
examination of mental cognition (TSP 998.18—21), in particular, with his insistence on the mind's 
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3.4 Three types of perceptual awareness are considered in ViV 15, corresponding to 
Dharmakirti's four types" with the exception of self-awareness (svasamvedana): perception 
"born from the eye, etc." (caksuradijanman), “mental” (manasa) perception and perception 
"born from meditation" (bhavanamaya), which is also how Dharmakirti defines the cogni- 
tion of yogins (yoginàm jūānam).'* Among them, the greatest attention is not devoted to the 
last kind of perception, as we would probably expect,” but to mental cognition. For sure, 
external senses are riveted to the present time, but the mind need not be; in fact we observe 
that dreams, fantasies and other creations of the mind have no evident link to the world of 
sensation, and also deal with past and future events.*? Could omniscience be a cognition 
of that kind? We cannot be sure whether Mandana had a particular Buddhist thinker or 
school in mind while refuting that possibility, but I find it unlikely that his opponent should 
be Dharmakirti, whose conception of mental cognition (manovijfiana [NB 1.9]) explicitly 
excludes independence of the mind from the senses. In fact it seems Mandana chooses once 
again not to refute Dharmakirti's ideas — at least, not at first —, but skilfully to take them 
out of their original context to fit his own purpose. As is well-known, mental perception for 
Dharmakirti does not only cover internal mental phenomena such as awareness of pleasure 
and pain, but also the (non-conceptual) moment of attention immediately following a 
sensation, that of a patch of blue for instance, in which we become aware that there is 
‘something’ in front of us without yet knowing that it is ‘blue.’ His main preoccupation in 
PV 3.239—248 is precisely to show that the content (visaya) of that moment of perception is 
different (anya) from what has been previously experienced (purvanubhuta) — so that it can 
be considered valid knowledge (pramana) —' but is also not entirely “unseen” (adrsta), so 
that awareness of sound, for instance, cannot follow from a sensation of blue, or awareness 


"dependence" (paratantrya) on the senses, clearly reminds one of Mandana (see below $ 3.4). The case 
of Prajíiakaragupta will be dealt with further on ($ 4). 

On these four types, see for instance NB 1.7-11. 

See PV 3.28 lab: prag uktam yoginam jūānam tesam tad bhavanamayam (Translation: Eltschinger 2009: 
192). On the ‘causal’ interpretation of bhavanamaya, see Eltschinger 2007: 85—86, n. 58. 

This is, at least, the assumption made by Umbeka Bhatta (8" c.7), the oldest commentator on the SIV, 
who begins his commentary on SIV (codaná?) 115 with the following objection: nanu heyopādeya- 
grāhakasya vijfíanasyasty ekam karanam bhāvanā, kim ucyate karananupalabdhya karyabhava iti? 
bhāvanājanyapratyaksam dharmādharmagrāhakatvena tair istam!; *[Objection:] but, there is [indeed] 
a cause for the cognition that grasps what is to be abandoned and what is to be appropriated, [namely] 
meditation (bhavana)! Why do [you] say that “the effect does not exist since one does not grasp [its] 
cause’? They [= Buddhists] maintain that perception born from meditation (bhavanajanyam pratyaksam) 
is what grasps merit and demerit!” (Tatparyatika 74.7—8; translation: Moriyama 2014: 64 [modified]). 
The phrase karananupalabdhya karyabhavah recalls Mandana's formulation in ViV 15 (karananivrttya 
karyanivrtti[h] [S 460.2—461.1]), and it is possible that Umbeka, who is also the author of a commentary 
on Mandana's Bhāvanāviveka, makes here an approximative quote of the ViV. 

The possibility that dreams (svapna) manifest the mind's capacity to grasp external objects independently 
of the senses — a hypothesis Mandana eventually rules out — is the topic of a separate investigation in 
ViV 16 (S 583.2—590.3). This enquiry, carried out essentially with non-Buddhist arguments and only 
loosely related to the question of omniscience, need not concern us here. 

As is well-known, Dharmakirti's second characterization of “valid knowledge" (pramana) in PV 2.5a 
defines it as the “manifestation of an unknown object" (ajfiatarthaprakasa). On this definition, see 
Katsura 1984, Krasser 2001: 185—190 and Kataoka 2003b. Further references in Krasser 2001: 184—185 
(n. 45). 
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of blue from no sensation at all, as in the case a blind man.” Taking the best party of 
these remarks, Mandana insists, in his turn, on the dependence (paratantrya) of the mind 
(manas) on the senses when it comes to external objects (bahir):** 


Even mental perception (maànasam pratyaksam) [cannot produce omni- 
science],** for the mind (manas) has no autonomy (asvatantratvāt) [with 
regard to what is] outside (bahir).* If it had [such an] autonomy (svātantrya), 
the undesired consequence would be that nobody would be blind, deaf, etc. To 
explain: regarding perceptive awareness (pratyaksa|m] vedana[m]) of forms/ 
colours, etc. (rūpādi), the [mind] is dependent (paratantra) on [senses] like 
the eye, [and] it is limited by their very limitation (niyama);* otherwise, as 
[we have just] said, the undesired consequence would be that nobody would 
be blind, etc. If [you object] that [this undesired consequence, namely] that 
nobody would be blind, etc. does not occur, for [mental perception] depends 
on the [objective] correlate of [its] homogeneous and immediate cause [i.e. a 
cognition] born from the [senses] (tajjasamanantarapratyayasahakaryapeksa- 
nād),% [our answer is that,] in all cases, the dependence [on the operation of 
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See PV 3.239244: pūrvānubhūtagrahane manasasyapramanata / adrstagrahane 'ndhader api syad 
yam nāndhadrk tatah // svarthanvayarthapeksaiva hetur indriyaja matih / tato 'nyagrahane 'py asya 
niyatagrahyata mata //; “If mental [perception] grasps [an object] that has been experienced before 
(pūrvānubhūta), then it is not a means of valid knowledge (apramanata); if it grasps something [en- 
tirely] unseen (adrsta), then a vision of the object would occur also to a blind man, etc. (...) Therefore, 
the mind [= mental cognition] (manas), born from the immediate cause (anantarapratyaya) that is 
a sensory cognition (indriyavijfiana), grasps an entirely different object (anyam eva visayam) [with 
respect to that sensation], so that [the undesired consequence that is] the vision [of the object] by a 
blind man does not [occur]. [Still,] the sensory cognition (indriyaja matih) that is [its] cause (hetu) is 
entirely dependent (°apeksaiva) on an object (artha) related to its own object [as its immediate cause] 
(svarthanvaya?); so, even though it grasps something different, [we] consider that it grasps [only] a 
delimited object (niyatagrahyata)." See also Vetter 1964: 40 and PVin 1.19 (19.1—7). A thorough 
account of Dharmakirti’s theory of mental cognition is given by Vacaspati in the NyK (471.2-473.8); 
the passage has been translated into English by Stcherbatsky (19302: 318—320). 

ViV 15: manasam api pratyaksam, bahir manaso ’svatantratvat, svatantrye 'ndhabadhiradyabha- 
vaprasangāt. tatha hi: pratyakse rupadivedane tac caksuradiparatantram tanniyamād eva niyatam, 
anyathandhadyabhavaprasangad ity uktam. tajjasamanantarapratyayasahakaryapeksanad yadi nā- 
ndhādyabhāvah sarvathā na páratantryam? nivartate, tadvisayajavisayatvat^, anyathendriyāntara- 
jasahakarino* "pi pravrtteh sa evandhadyabhavah (S 468.1—474.2 [= M 119.1/G 84.3-85.5]). * na 
pāratantryam S: pāratantryam na M G; tadvisayajavisayatvat S: tadvisayatvat M G; © indriyāntaraja? 
M G: indriyantara? S. The order of the sentences differs widely between S and both printed editions 
(M/G); I do not reproduce these variants here. 

See NyK: manasam api pratyaksam na sarvam bodhayati (468.13). 

Cf. ViV* 15d: paratantram bahir manah; “Regarding external [objects], the mind is dependent 
(paratantra) [on the senses]" (S 458.3 [= M 114.3/G 81.3]). 

As we have seen before, the essential limitation of the senses, in Mandana's view, is their incapacity to 
grasp objects in the past or future. 

Cf. PV 3.243ab (translated above, n. 82), PVin 1.19 (19.5—7) and NB 1.9. The latter's definition 
reads as follows: svavisayanantaravisayasahakarinendriyajfianena samanantarapratyayena janitam tan 
manovijūānam: *[M Jental perception is the product of a sense perception which forms its immediately 
preceding homogeneous cause, and which cooperates with the immediately succeeding facsimile [i.e. 
the second moment] of its proper object." Translation: Kajiyama 1998: 45. 
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the senses] does not disappear, for the content [of mental perception] is born 
of the content of a [particular sense].** Were it not, since [mental perception] 
would take place because of a [moment] that would cooperate with [the cogni- 
tion] born from another sense (indriyantarajasahakarino 'pi),? there would 
indeed be no blind, etc.! 


Despite the presentation of the arguments in a polemical form, there is probably little here 
that Dharmakirti would actually disagree with. I find it in general unlikely that a philosopher 
arguing for the mind's autonomy (svatantrya) in grasping external objects would really 
draw any benefit from Dharmakirti's theory of mental awareness, and from his distinction 
of two objective ‘moments’ corresponding to sensory and mental perception. Mandana's 
detailed discussion of that theory in the ViV (S 474.2—542.1), leading him to reaffirm the 
orthodox mimamsaka view that “the mind never operates directly (saksat) and independently 
(svatantram) on an [object] that is not internal (antara),"?? thus conscientiously fulfills the 
epistemologist's task, but has little bearing on the topic of omniscience proper. 


3.5 A more profound divergence between the two philosophers comes out of Mandana's 
brief discussion of perception “born from meditation" (bhavanamaya) at the end of ViV 
15 (S 542.1—555.2). While Kumarila spoke in very general terms of “the perception of past 
or future objects, or of one that is very small or obstructed, believed by some to belong to 
yogins and liberated souls (muktatman),?! Mandana specifically addresses the Buddhist 
epistemologists' conception of yogic perception, especially their belief that it results from 
"repeated practice" (abhyasa) or habituation to cognitive contents reached by some other 
means.?? As is well-known, Dharmakirti thinks that the main cause of a yogin's perception 
is mental cultivation or “meditation” (bhavana), half way between ‘rumination’ of an idea in 
view of its perfect assimilation and ‘imagination’ understood as the vivid representation of 
something formerly conceived. In more Buddhist terms, meditation consists of the repeated 


88 — That is: the objective moment (ksana) which forms the content (visaya) of mental awareness of a patch 


of blue (K2), for instance, is not identical with the preceding objective moment (K1), the content of 
sensation. Yet both moments are not unrelated, since Kl is also the “homogeneous and immediate 
cause" (samanantarapratyaya) of K2. In order for mental cognition to take place, then, we need two 
things: a (sensory) cognition which is its samanantarapratyaya — or, in Vacaspati's more oecumenic 
terms, its “material cause" (upadana — NyK 472.2) — and an objective correlate (sahakarin) which is the 
immediate product of the objective moment (K1) grasped by that sensation. Thus, although sensation 
and mental awareness have different contents, they are nevertheless indissolubly intertwined. 

I exceptionally disagree with Stern's choice to read °indriyantarasahakarino, and prefer the reading 
°indriyantarajasahakarino transmitted in his Ms. B, in his own version of the NyK (474.5) and also 
chosen by both published editions of the ViV (M 120.5/G 85.4). Vacaspati’s interpretation of the 
compound indriyantaraja? as referring to the cognition (indriyantarajavijfiana?) which is the material 
cause (or samanantarapratyaya) of mental awareness clearly supports that interpretation. 

?0  ViV 15: na kva cid? anāntare manah saksat svatantram pravartate (S 541.3—4 [= M 140.6-141.1/G 
100.3]. è na kva cid S: na kva cid api M G. Cf. SIV (pratyaksa?) 160cd: pravrttih sukhaduhkhādau 
kevalasyaiva drsyate; “(...) a functioning of the mind by itself is observed in respect to pleasure, pain, 
etc." (text and translation: Taber 2005: 158 and 114). 

SIV (pratyaksa?) 26ac: atītānāgate "py arthe sūksme vyavahite 'pi ca / pratyaksam yoginām istam kaiš 
cin muktatmanam api // (text: Taber 2005: 152; translation: Taber 2005: 54 [adapted ]). 

?  Onabhyasa and its interpretation in Buddhist texts, see Eltschinger 2009: 184 (n. 57). 
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presentation to the mind of the practitioner of the four Nobles' Truths, culminating in their 
direct apprehension (sāksātkāra) or “vision” (darsana).?? To that activity Dharmakirti 
ascribes the power — well-attested in persons subject to hallucinations born from desire, 
fear, madness, etc.” — to produce an awareness with all external traits of perception: 
clarity (sphutabhata [PV 3.8b]/spasta[tva] [PV 3.281d]/spastabha|ta] [PV 3.284c], etc), 
non-conceptuality (kalpandpo[h]a [PVin* 1.4a/PV 3.123]/akalpaka[tva] [PVin* 1.28d]/ 
akalpa|tva] [PV 3.2854], etc.). The difference between mere hallucination and the cognition 
of a Buddhist Saint only lies, then, in the latter's being “veridical” (samvādin [PV 3.286a]) 
or “non-erroneous” (abhrānta [PVin* 1.4b]), applying as it does to an object whose reality 
(bhuta[tva] [PV 3.285]) has been ascertained through Scripture (agama) and reasoning 
(yukti). This last characteristic, which makes the cognition of yogins into valid knowledge 
(pramana) or perception (pratyaksa) in the true sense of the term,” is also the main topic 
of Mandana’s critique. For to claim, as Dharmakirti does, that yogic perception is non- 
erroneous as it follows on hearing Buddhist Scriptures and pondering over their content 
amounts to saying that meditation is essentially non-productive. As Mandana puts in the 
Brahmasiddhi: *[An injunction] concerning a cognition of the second type [= mental 
cultivation]? does not concern the comprehension of reality (tattvavabodha), but only the 
repeated practice (abhyāsa) [of that comprehension].””' This ‘borrowed’ character of the 
content of meditation, a warrant for its validity in Dharmakirti's view, is precisely what 
leads Mandana to disqualify it as mere second-hand knowledge:?* 


Even [perception] born from meditation (bhavanamaya) is about an object 
[previously] heard about [in the Scripture] and/or known by inference (sruta- 
numitavisaya), for it is impossible to meditate at random; since it conforms 
to a former cognition's having a real object (bhutarthatva) or the contrary 
(viparyaya), it is dependent (paratantra) on Scripture and inference, and re- 
lies upon [another means of knowledge to ensure its validity] (sapeksatvat). 
Therefore it is not a means of valid knowledge (apramāņam). 


?5 On the “vision of the [four] Nobles’ Truths” (āryasatyadaršana) as the specific goal of yogic perception 


for Dharmakirti, see PVin 1.28 (27.11) and Eltschinger 2014b: 250—251. As convincingly shown by 
Eltschinger (2009: 199—200), that vision corresponds, in Dharmakirti's view, to the cognition of the 
Buddhist practitioner after the “revolution of the basis" (asrayaparivrtti) has taken place. 
9^ See PV 3.282 (= PVin 1.29). Translations: Eltschinger 2009: 193, Franco 2011: 83. 
95 See PVin 1.4ab (pratyaksam kalpanāpodham abhrāntam), NB 1.4 (tatra pratyaksam kalpanāpodham 
abhrantam). See also Steinkellner 1978: 126, Eltschinger 2009: 196—197 and Franco 2011: 86-88. 
Mandana alludes here to his own tripartition of Brahman-knowledge in the beginning of the Niyogakanda: 
“knowledge born from speech” (šabdāt pratipattih), knowledge “consisting of its continuous fixation" 
(tatsamtanavati [pratipattih]) and knowledge “consisting of a direct apprehension” (sāksātkārarūpā 
[pratipattih]). See BS 74.10—13. Meditation (bhāvanā) as understood by Dharmakirti corresponds, of 
course, to the second of these three stages. 
BS 2.101-105ab (introduction): dvitīyapratipattivisayo hi na tattvavabodhavisayah, kim tu tadabhyasa- 
visayah (115.2—3 — I do not translate hi). Sankhapani’s commentary (Brahmasiddhivyākhyā 239.10—11) 
makes the precision that the difference between both types of knowledge (pratipatti) is equivalent to 
that between valid knowledge (pramana) and memory (smrti). 
ViV 15: bhāvanāmayam api? $rutanumitavisayam akasmād bhāvanāyogād āgamānumānaparatantram 
pürvajfianabhütarthatvaviparyayanuvidhanat sapeksatvad apramanam (S 542.1—555.2 [= M 147.1-3/G 
104.1—3]. * bhavanamayam api S: bhāvanāmayam api vijfíanam M G. 
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In these lines, which I propose to read as a direct response to Dharmakirti's opposite 
statement in PVin 1.28, Mandana inaugurates what would be the invariable position 
of the Advaita tradition on the nature of meditation or “contemplation” (nididhyasana) 
for centuries to come. Meditation being only the repeated and progressively intensified 
thought of an object, it cannot produce by itself any knowledge of that object. So, in order 
to be mentally cultivated, the object must be reached by some other means, scriptural or 
inferential. If meditation, then, has its use as a means of assimilation or ‘realization’ of 
what has been grasped, it does not bring anything new and because of that it is "not a 
means of valid knowledge" (apramāna).' While Dharmakirti interprets the transition 
from conceptual knowledge originated from Scripture and reasoning to the immediacy and 
non-conceptuality of the yogin's insight as a passage from illusion to truth, Mandana rather 
insists on the identity of content of all three cognitions: no matter how we take it, it is always 
the same reality that is “heard, thought and meditated upon,” as the Upanisad has it, 101 
and neither perception nor reasoning can grasp it without the help of Scripture. Beyond the 
limited controversy about the yogins's cognition and its capacity to account for omniscience, 
we sense a deeper disagreement concerning the very function of Scripture and its place in 
the path to liberation: from a mere preliminary (and to a certain point superfluous)!? stage 
leading the adept to a more authentic and direct apprehension of reality in Dharmakirti's 
view, the audition of Scripture has become for Mandana the very centre of his Vedantic 
soteriology, the means of knowledge par excellence that other pramanas may of course 
supplement, but never entirely replace. 


?9 See PVin 1.28: yoginàm api šrutamayena jūānenārthān grhītvā yukticintamayena vyavasthāpya bhāva- 


yatam tannispattau yat spastavabhasi bhayādāv iva tad avikalpakam avitathavisayam pramanam 
pratyaksam; “Having first grasped objects through a cognition born from listening [to the treatises] and 
[then] ascertained [them] through a [cognition] born of reflecting [upon them] by means of rational 
enquiry, yogins cultivate [those objects]. The [cognition] which, at the completion of this [cultivation], 
appears as vividly as in such cases as fear, etc. and [at the same time] is non-conceptual [and] has a true 
object, is also a means of valid knowledge, [namely] perception" (27.9—11 — translation: Eltschinger 
2009: 198 [modified]). The hypothesis of a direct response to Dharmakirti is indirectly supported by 
the paraphrase of PVin 1.28 in the corresponding portion of the NyK. Interestingly, Vacaspati does 
not speak in general of the cognition of yogins but specifically of that of the Buddha (tathāgata), and 
also relates Dharmakirti's remarks to the question of omniscience: s$rutamayena vijfianena samasta- 
vastuvisayam nairātmyādi grhītvā yuktimayena ca bhūtatām asya vyavasthāpyāsakrccetonivešanarū- 
pabhavanaprakarsapar yantajanma pratyaksam vijnanam anavayavenānātmādirūpavišvālambanam 
karatalaravindavisayam ivativisadam bhavayisyati tathagatah; “Having first grasped the absence of 
a Self, etc., which concerns all beings, by means of a cognition born from listening [to the treatises] 
and [then] established their reality by means of [a cognition] born from reasoning, the Tathagata was 
able to effectuate (bhavayisyati) a perceptual cognition born of [His] intense meditation, consisting 
of a repeated presentation to [His] mind [of the objects he reflected upon]. [That vision] had for its 
objective correlate everything without exception possessing the property of being selfless, etc. and was 
as entirely clear as [the vision] of a lotus on the palm of one's hand" (S 544.6—545.4). 

Recall that novelty or “manifestation of an unknown object" (ajfíatarthaprakasa) is one of the definitions 
given by Dharmakirti himself of *valid knowledge" in PV 2.5a. See above n. 81. 
Brhadāraņyakopanisad 2.4.5: ātmā và are drastavyah šrotavyo mantavyo nididhyāsitavyah; “Truly, it is 
the Self that must be seen, heard, thought, meditated upon." As is well-known, this passage is taken by 
the later Vedantic tradition to enunciate the three stages of the knowledge of Brahman, starting with its 
"audition" (sravana) in the Scripture, developing through "reflection" (manana) and “contemplation” 
(nididhyāsana), and eventually leading to “direct perception" (saksatkara). 

1 See Steinkellner 1978: 127. 
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3.6 With this last point it seems we have exhausted most of what Mandana had to say on 
the topic of the Buddha's omniscience. It is now time to enquire whether his arguments 
aroused any response from the Buddhist side in the following centuries, as was the case for 
Kumarila. Our main field of investigation will be the work of an immediately later Buddhist 
philosopher, Prajfiakaragupta, on whom Mandana’s influence — so is at least my contention 
— is most easily discernible. 


4. An early Buddhist paraphrase of ViV 15: Prajnakaragupta’s Prama- 
navarttikalamkara (PVA) ad PV 2.29 (vv. 2.358-370) 


4.1 Although Mandans's influence on later Buddhist thought is yet to be properly valued, 
it is nevertheless certain that the ViV was read and extensively used by some at least 
among later Buddhist logicians. Of the several texts one could invoke in support of this 
claim, ? none is perhaps as revealing as Prajfiakaragupta's commentary on PV 2.29 (PVA 
2.358—370).'% Prajfiakaragupta is probably the first commentator on Dharmakirti's Pra- 
māņavārttika to regard the Buddha's omniscience (sarvajnatva) as a central topic of the 
Pramāņasiddhi-chapter (= PV 2). His commentary on PV 2.29-33 is therefore, along 
with chapter 26 of Santaraksita's Tattvasamgraha, among the oldest available testimonies 
of that debate stemming from the Buddhist pramana-tradition. Prajfiakaragupta's long 
discussion of PV 2.29, where Dharmakirti objects to the possibility of a knowledge of 
objects beyond the senses (paroksarthajnana) in the absence of a means (sadhana) to 
accomplish it, forms the purvapaksa of that section, and is for the most part a web of 
mīmāmsaka arguments set against the possibility of omniscience. This section of the Vartti- 
kalamkara is thus of high significance for the early history of this debate in Buddhism and 
Mīmāmsā alike.! In his recent study of that section, Sh. Moriyama (2014) rightly points 
out Prajfiakaragupta's indebtedness to Kumārila's works — both the SIV and the BT —? 


105 Apart from the PVA, possible echoes of Mandana’s arguments have been identified so far in the works 


of Kamalašīla (see above n. 76), Sankaranandana (see n. 66) and Ratnakirti (see nn. 37 and 66). 
104 Tam quoting here the recent edition of the passage by Moriyama (2014: 168—179) (= PVA), which 
corresponds to PVAs 50.17—52.25. The numbering of karikas is identical in both editions. 
According to R. Jackson (1991: 235—236), Prajfiakaragupta's “conflating omniscience and authorita- 
tiveness" constitutes a decisive innovation of the Varttikalamkara with respect to earlier commentaries 
on Dharmakirti's work. See also Franco (2011: 90, n. 44) and Moriyama (2014: 19—26), who reach the 
same conclusion, the latter by an in-depth study of PVA ad PV 2.1-7. Interestingly, omniscience will be 
regarded by some later Tibetan commentators as the fundamental topic, not only of those karikas, but 
of the whole second chapter. See Jackson (1991: 232 and 236), who mentions in particular the case of 
rGyal tshab (15" c.). The latter’s indebtedness to Prajūākaragupta (which of course need not be direct) 
is evident from the passage of his commentary on PV 2 translated in Jackson 1991: 241, which is little 
more than a paraphrase of PVA ad PV 2.29. 
106 Apart from a small portion of the text (PVA 168.9—10 and PVA 2.367—369), a rather bold adaptation 
of an argument originally found in PV 1.335, all arguments of Prajfiakaragupta's pūrvapaksin can be 
traced back to earlier Mīmāmsā works (see table below, $ 4.6). Yamari's tentative identification of 
Prajfiakaragupta’s opponent as a materialist (tshu rol mdzes pa pa, Skt. *cārvāka?), on which Moriyama 
(2014: 244, n. 5) already expressed serious doubts, can therefore be entirely discarded. 
As he convincingly shows (pp. 58—59), the objection given in PVA 2.359 that an omniscient would 
also experience the taste of impure things (asuci), which is not found in the SIV, is certainly borrowed 
from the BT (= TS 3144). Even if some parallels he draws between the PVA and the SIV might be 
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but also notes (pp. 59—60) that this cannot account for the purvapaksin’s argumentation as 
a whole, which has no clear equivalent in the works of the great Mimamsaka. Adding to 
Moriyama's remarks, I shall argue that Prajfiakaragupta’s model in building his pūrvapaksa 
is not only Kumarila, but also Mandana, and that the first half of the text (PVA 2.358—363) 
in particular can be read as a paraphrase of ViV 15.128 Incidentally, this identification of one 
of Prajfiakaragupta's main opponents will help us, it is hoped, to solve certain difficulties in 
the interpretation of that delicate passage, and also to highlight certain minor divergences 
between the Buddhist scholar and his Brahmanical source. 


4.2 Prajfiakaragupta's fundamental distinction, to begin with, between two possible inter- 
pretations of the word sādhana (“means”) in PV 2.29bc (tatsadhanasya ca / abhavat)'” 
— namely, as the (efficient) cause (hetu/karana) of the Buddha's omniscience and as the 
(informing) cause of our certitude (niscaye hetuh) of an omniscient being's existence 
—!? has generally been interpreted in reference to the SIV or BT.!!! Yet nowhere does 
Kumarila formulate such an opposition, which on the other hand closely corresponds to 
Mandana's distinction, already found on the threshold of ViV 15, between the (efficient) 
cause (hetu/kārana) that should account (upa-Npad**'5) for omniscience!!2 and the cause 
of our knowledge (jfiana) of an omniscient being.!! It is thus simpler to assume that 


contested (especially in the case of PVA 2.358 and 2.359cd, as we shall see, but also in other cases like 
PVA 2.362ab and 2.364, in which Prajflakaragupta might equally refer to the BT), the identification of 
SIV (codana?) 137 as the source of PVA 2.365, already proposed by Jayanta (see Moriyama 2014: 248, 
n. 25), is in turn quite convincing. The parallel passage of the BT (2 TS 3238-40) might indeed be 
alluded to by Prajfiakaragupta through his use of the expression vikalparahita (“devoid of conceptual 
knowledge”), but the kārikā shows no evident formal similarity with that part of Kumarila’s late work, 
while it is very close in wording to the verse of the SIV. 

The possibility of Mandana's influence on Prajfiakaragupta in this pūrvapaksa is briefly considered by 
Moriyama (2014: 63—65), who does not however engage in a systematic comparison of both texts. 
The whole text of PV 2.29 runs as follows: pramanyam ca paroksarthajnanam tatsadhanasya ca (em.; 
tat sadhanasya Ed) / abhavan nasty anusthanam iti ke cit pracaksate //; "And the reliability [of any 
religious authority] consists in [His/its] knowledge of objects beyond the senses, but because there is no 
[possible] means to complete it, there is no [successful] practice in conformity with [its teaching]. Thus 
claim certain [Mimamsakas]." Translation: Moriyama 2014: 244. 

See PVA ad PV 2.29: yas tavad asarvajfía eva sarvajfio bhavati, tasya paroksarthaparijfiane ko hetuh? 
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na khalv idr$am kim api karanam upalaksitam, yato 'nusthanat sarvavedanam bhavati (...) napi 
tannišcaye hetur asti; “First of all, if someone who is not omniscient becomes omniscient, what is the 
cause (hetu) of his knowledge of objects that are beyond the senses? For sure, [you] cannot point out any 
such cause (karana) from which, through practice, the knowledge of all [things] would arise (...); nor 
is there any cause of [our] certitude (nišcaye hetuh) that such a [being exists]" (168.5—9). Translation: 
Moriyama 2014: 244 (modified). 
H! See Inami 1996: 87, n. 5 and Moriyama 2014: 56. 
1? See ViVF 15ab: hetvabhāve phalābhāvāt pramāne 'sati na prama /; “No effect [takes place] without 
a cause, [so] no valid knowledge [of all things takes place] without a [corresponding] means of 
valid knowledge" (S 458.2 [2 M 114.2/G 81.2]); ViV 15: (...) karananivrttya karyanivrttipratiteh 
(S 460.2—461.1 — translated above, § 2.2). 
See ViV 15: (...) na, tasyanupapatter ajnanac ca; “No, for [an omniscient being] cannot be accounted 
for, and because we would have no way to know [Him]" (S 445.1-458.1 [= M 114.1/G 81.1]); ViV 
19: evam tāvad anupapattih, ajūānam* api; “Thus [it has been shown], first of all, that [an omniscient 
being] cannot be accounted for; now [we will see that] there is also no knowledge [of such a being]” (S 
686.1—2 [= M 204.5/G 145.2]). ? ajūānam S: jfíanam M G. 
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Mandana's distinction is the source of Prajfiakaragupta's twofold interpretation of the word 
sadhana in Dharmakirti's verse. 


4.3 The assumption of a debt to Mandana further allows us better to understand the struc- 
ture of Prajfiakaragupta's purvapaksa, which already caused some difficulty to its Indian 
commentators. Thus Yamāri (11" c.) tentatively identifies four parts in PVA 2.358—363, 
corresponding to four possible causes (rgyu) of the Buddha's omniscience: sensory cog- 
nition (dhang po'i shes pa; Skt. *indriyajfiana?), the senses and the object (?) (dhang po 
dang don, Skt. indriyartha?), mental cognition assisted by repeated practice (goms pa 
dang bcas pa'i yid kyi shes pa, Skt. *abhyasavanmanojfiana?) and inference (rjes su dpag 
pa; Skt. *anumàna?).!^ To this rather unlikely organisation of the parvapaksin’s proof, 
Moriyama (2014: 57—62) opposes his own twofold division, which sounds much more 
promising: (1) refutation of omniscience as a form of sensory perception (v. 358—359), (2) 
refutation of omniscience as a form of mental perception (v. 360—362). The problem is that 
Kumarila, whom he considers to be Prajfiakaragupta's main model, never seems to consider 
that omniscience could be something other than sensory perception, such as for instance 
mental perception. So, either one considers that Prajfiakaragupta himself introduces that 
possibility!? or one has to admit that he draws from some other source, which is then very 
likely to be Mandana's set of three (not two) hypotheses: omniscience as a form of sensory, 
mental or yogic cognition (see $ 3.4). The following table presents the various hypotheses 
in presence regarding the nature of the Omniscient's cognition: 


SIV/BT ViV 15 PVA 2.358—363 PVA 2.358—362 


(Moriyama 2014) 
[indriya- caksuradijanma | pratya- indriyajfiana indriyajfiana 
pratyaksa] ksam (S 461.2—468.1) (1.358-359 + 50.24) (1.358-359 + 50.24) 
manasam pratyaksam | manovijfiana (1.360)  manovijūāna 
(S 468.1—542.1) (1.360—362) 
bhāvanāmayam pratyaksam | abhyasat [vijnanam\/ 
(S 542.1-555.2) bhavana (1.361—363) 


4.4 Arguments set against omniscience as a form of sensory or mental perception are 
clearly similar in the ViV and PVA: the limitation of the domain (visaya) of sensory percep- 


114 Tibetan text quoted in Moriyama (2014: 59, n. 12). Since the original Sanskrit of Yamari's Suparišuddhī 


(on which see Steinkellner/Much 1995: xx) is still unpublished, it is not possible to check whether 
oddities of this classification are due to Yamari or to his Tibetan translator. In any case, Mandana's name 
is not included in the list of authorities identified by M. Ono (2000: xxiv) in Yamari’s commentary, so it 
is quite possible that Prajfiakaragupta's commentator did not know the ViV. My very limited knowledge 
of Tibetan did not allow me to consult Jayanta's slightly earlier commentary. 

This seems to be, in substance, the option chosen by Moriyama (2014: 59-62), who solves the diffi- 
culty by reading Prajfiakaragupta’s argument as a reaction to Dharmakirti's newly elaborated theory 
of yogic perception. I am not quite convinced by this explanation since Dharmakirti, like Dignaga 
before him, clearly distinguishes between mental and yogic perception, so there would be no point for 
Prajíiakaragupta to discuss mental perception specifically if that were really the point at stake. 


115 
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tion to what is related/proximate (sambaddha [ViV]/samnihita [PVA]) to the senses, !!? the 
mind's lack of autonomy (svatantra[tva]) from the senses in knowing external objects.! 
A more delicate issue is whether there is any allusion to the perception of yogins in this 
passage of the Vārttikālamkāra, as is my contention. The three kārikās at stake (PVA 
2.361—363) read as follows:!!* 


(361) The clarity (spastatā) of that [cognition acquired] through repeated prac- 
tice (abhyasa) cannot encompass all [objects]. If it (tasya) relies on Scripture, 
[its] erroneousness (bhrantata) also (api) follows; (362) on the other hand 
(tu), one does not reach all things (sarvam vastu) as they are established by 
an inference (anumanaprasiddha), so there is no meditation (bhavana) that 
can encompass everything; how [then would one become] omniscient? (363) 
Through repeated practice of the [sacred] treatises, etc. (Sastradi) one can only 
understand what is taught by them (šāstraprabhrti); how [then] will anyone 
(tasya) attain knowledge of the totality [of being] (sakalya)?!'? 


Although these verses still pose considerable problems in the detail of their interpretation, 
one can clearly recognize in them an elaboration on Mandana's main thesis regarding 
meditation (see above, $ 3.5): omniscience cannot result from meditation (bhavana — 
362cd), for it only consists in the repeated practice (abhyasa — 3612/3632) of what has 
already been obtained by some other means (i.e. Scripture or inference). It is also possible 
that v. 363ab should be read in reference to Mandana's idea of meditation as an essentially 
non-productive activity, although this is far from certain.'?? It seems in any case that 
Prajfiakaragupta substantially changes the nature of Mandana's argumentation by insisting, 
above all, on the incapacity of the two ‘root-pramdnas’ to apprehend all things, "2! while 


16 See PVA 168.11—12: (...) indriyajfianasya samnihitavisayasya daršanāt; “because one observes that a 


sensory cognition has its object in [its] proximity." Translation: Moriyama 2014: 245. 

See PVA 2.360cd: svatantram tu manojfianam naiva kena cid isyate //, “On the other hand, a mental 
cognition [that is] independent [of sense faculties] is never observed by anyone." Translation: Moriyama 
2014: 246. Cf. ViV* 15d: paratantram bahir manah // (S 458.3 — translated above, n. 85). 

PVA 2.361—363: abhyasat spastata tasya na sarvavisayā bhavet / āgamāšritatve tasya bhrāntatāpi 
prasajyate // 361 // anumanaprasiddham tu vastu sarvam na labhyate / tato na sarvavisaya bhāvanā 
sarvavit katham // 362 // $astradyabhyasatah šāstraprabhrty evavagacchatu | sakalyavedanam tasya 
kuta evagamisyati // 363 // (p. 170). 

My translation of the passage differs only punctually from that of Moriyama (2014: 246—247). 

Even though this interpretation is clearly very tentative, such a solution would avoid the disturbing 
redundancy of v. 363ab with respect to vv. 361—362. The hypothesis of an implicit reference to Kumarila's 
BT (= TS 3163), upheld by Moriyama (2014: 77), would be another way out of this difficulty, but I 
must say I cannot easily read in Prajfiakaragupta's half-verse Kumarila's objection that excellence or 
superiority (atisaya) in the knowledge of a treatise (Sastra) does not entail excellence in the knowledge 
of another treatise (Sastrantara): evam šāstravicāresu dr$yate "ti$éayo mahan / na tu šāstrāntarajūānam 
tanmatrenaiva labhyate // "Thus we notice [in some people] a great superiority in the knowledge of 
treatises, but this is not sufficient [to establish their] knowledge of other treatises." 

The pürvapaksin's ground for refusing access to the totality of being to inference and Scripture is in 
itself far from clear. It is almost certain, as rightly pointed out by Moriyama (2014: 59—60, n. 14), that he 
discards inference in v. 362ab on the basis of Kumārila's remark in SIV (codanā”) 115cd that inference 
and similar pramanas cannot grasp objects in the future (bhavisyant). His argument against Scripture 
in v. 361cd is in turn quite obscure, and I am not at all convinced by Yamari's recourse to the (typically 
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Mandana rather insisted on the “heteronomy” (paratantrya) of meditation, preventing it 
from becoming a pramana in the full sense of the term. So, if the general structure of 
this purvapaksa seems to follow that of ViV 15, the detail of the argument is a blend of 
Kumarila's, Mandana's and — one may think — Prajiakaragupta’s own reflections. 


4.5 Assuming, as I did, that most arguments in the first part of this pūrvapaksa are 
drawn from the ViV will also, it is hoped, allow us to solve problems in the detail of 
the interpretation of that passage of the Varttikalamkara. 'Two verses are particularly 
problematic, namely vv. 2.358 and 2.359cd. The first verse is interpreted by Moriyama 
(2014: 57—58 and 245, n. 12) as an allusion to SIV (codaná?) 112-114 which is, as we 
remember, a crucial group of stanzas dealing with the mutual limitation of the senses, 
barring them the access to the totality of being. One has some difficulty, however, to read 
this argument in Moriyama's translation of PV 2.358:!? 


If an omniscient being arises despite the non-distinction regarding sense fac- 
ulties and objects [between omniscient beings and ordinary people], everyone 
would become omniscient because of the non-distinction regarding sense 
faculties and objects. (Moriyama 2014: 245) 


Although Moriyama does not provide much explanation for this, the logic behind his 
translation seems to be the following: since the senses of the (putative) Omniscient — the 
historical Buddha for instance — are not different from ours, they share the same limitations 
(358ab); if we suspend this limitation (admitting, for instance, that the eye could grasp 
sounds or smells), then there is no reason why everybody should not become omniscient 
(358cd). The interpretation of the compound indriyarthavisesa as the “non-distinction of 
the senses and the object [in us and in an omniscient being)” looks quite forced though, 
which makes me suspect that this translation somehow misses the point. The argument 
becomes clearer, I think, if we relate Prajfiakaragupta's remark to Mandana's reasoning on 
the relation of identity (tanmatrapratibandha/°anubandha) possibly underlying a relation 
of invariable concomitance (vyapti) between the means of valid knowledge (pramana) and 
the object to be known (prameya) (see above, § 2.2 [argument 2AIb] and nn. 31-32):'*3 
should an object be identical with the means to know it (e.g., the senses), there would be no 


Buddhist) argument of an “absence of connection [of speech] with external objects" (phyi rol gyi don 
dang ’brel med pa — Tibetan text quoted by Moriyama [2014: 246, n. 18]), which I find very unlikely 
to come from the mouth of a mimamsaka opponent. Though many interpretations of this half-verse 
are possible, I think it would make more sense for the purvapaksin to underline, while speaking of 
the "erroneousness" (bhrāntatā) of verbal cognition, its conceptual character. The opponent would 
then reject Dharmakirti's claim that a conceptual (i.e. erroneous) cognition arising from the audition of 
Buddhist Scriptures could lead by its mere repetition to a non-conceptual (i.e. non-erroneous) cognition. 
The Sanskrit text of PVA 2.358 reads as follows: indriyarthavisese 'pi yadi sarvavidudbhavah / sarvajfia 
eva sarvah syād indriyarthavisesatah // (p. 170). 

Recall that such a relation would allow us, in the hypothesis considered by Mandana, to infer the absence 
of the object to be known (prameyabhava) — i.e., an omniscient being — from the absence of a pramana 
establishing its existence, as when we infer for instance the absence of smoke (= vyapya) from the 
absence of fire (= vyapaka). 
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difference between existing and being known, and everyone would become omniscient. 124 


On that basis, we can hopefully render Prajiakaragupta’s argument in a more faithful way: 


Even if an omniscient being arose out of the absence of difference between a 
sense and [its] object (indriyārthāvišesa), everybody would become omniscient 
because of this absence of difference between a sense and [its] object! 


This is not at all a central point in Mandana's argumentation, and I am struck by the amount 
of knowledge of Mimamsa Prajfiakaragupta expects from his reader (unless, of course, 
Mandana himself is borrowing the argument from a Buddhist source). The same impression 
results from another possible hint at ViV 15 in PVA 2.359cd. As we have seen above (n. 
107), the first half of this verse (asucyadirasasvadasamgamas cānivāritah /) is almost 
certainly a paraphrase of a verse of the BT (2 TS 3144) arguing that an omniscient being, 
who would experience all things, would also experience the taste of impure things, etc. 
(asucyadirasa).'?? The second half of the verse (prāpyakārīndriyatve ca sarvavit katham 
ucyate //) is read by Moriyama (2014: 245) as a continuation of this argument, and translated 
as follows: 


And [thus,] if [an omniscient being's] sense faculties function after having 
had a direct connection [with an object], how can he be [honorably] called an 
omniscient being? 


This translation is in itself impeccable, and it also makes perfect sense to say that the 
perception of impure things is especially problematic if the senses operate while reaching 
(prāpyakārin) their object. The presence of ca in pada c is disturbing though, and 
suggests another argument may be alluded to. As we saw (8 3.2), the difference between 
prapyakarin and aprapyakarin is also mobilised by Mandana while dealing with sensory 
perception to establish that neither explanation of perception (i.e. with and without a contact 
between the senses and the object) can account for a knowledge of past and future objects 
(S 465.1—466.2). I find it plausible that Prajfiakaragupta reminds us of this argument, a 
possibility that would also match our main hypothesis that he is following the chronological 
order of ViV 15. If this proved correct, the allusion would be even more elliptic than in 
the preceding case, and would presuppose a reader fully conversant with the detail of 
Mandana's argumentation. 


P^ ^ Viv 15: (...) tanmātrapratibandhābhāvāc ca, anyathā sarvasya sarvadaršitvaprasangah, avišesāt 


(S 459.4—460.1 — translated above, $ 2.2). Supposing Prajfiakaragupta is indeed alluding to that argu- 
ment, it is possible that he interprets avisesa in ViV 15 as well as the absence of difference between 
the senses and the object (indriyarthavisesa). This intepretation would differ from Vacaspati’s under- 
standing of that term as referring to the absence of difference between us and the Omniscient. See NyK 
460.7—8: avisesād asmadādīnām bhavadabhimatena saha sarvavida. My translation of the passage 
(above, $ 2.2) follows this last interpretation. 

PVA 2.359ab: asucyadirasasvadasamgamas$ canivaritah /; “And [for an omniscient being who perceives 
everything through the sense faculties], the connection with the experience of tasting an impure [thing], 
etc. is unavoidable." Translation: Moriyama 2014: 245. 

126 As rightly pointed out by Moriyama (2014: 246). 
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4.6 All this suggests that the ViV was not only known to Buddhist scholars, but that 
its contents were also fairly widespread in learned Buddhist circles by the end of the 8" 
century. The following table, which also integrates evidence found in previous scholarship, 
summarizes my hypotheses concerning the sources of this purvapaksa: 


SIV/BT/PV/ViV PVA 


ViV 15 (S 445.1—458.1) 2.358-370 (prose introd.) 
168.5—9 

ViV* 15a/ViV 15 (S 461.2-462.1) 2.358-370 (prose introd.) 
168.11-12 

ViV 15 (S 459.4—460.1) 2.358 

BT (= TS 3144) 2.359ab 

Idem/ViV 15 (S 465.1—466.2) 2.359cd 

ViV* 15d/ViV 15 (S 468.1-470.1) 2.360 

ViV 15 (S 542.1-555.2) 2.361—363 

SIV (cod?) 115cd/BT (= TS 3173cd) 2.362ab 

SIV (cod?) 134/BT (= TS 3191) 2.364 

SIV (cod?) 137/BT (= TS 3238-3240) 2.365 

= TS 3249/ViV 18 (S 675.1-676.1) 2.366 

PV(SV) 1.335 2.358-370 (prose introd.) 
168.9—10/2.367—369 

ViV 18 (S 676.1-3) 2.370/PVAs 114.26 


5. Conclusion 


Having reached the term of this enquiry, Mandana Misra appears to us, without contest, 
as the other great voice of Mimamsa in the early debate on the Buddha's omniscience. 
Less massive, less uncompromising, less influential also than Kumarila's, his critique is 
nevertheless more complex, and philosophically more ambitious. It may also have served a 
slightly different purpose. For sure, Mandana's final view essentially coincides with that 
of his predecessor: no Omniscient can legitimately claim to instruct people about their 
religious duties, their origin or destiny, or about the path leading them to beatitude. Yet 
this reaffirmation of the basic Mimamsa position on religious authority does not imply, 
in the case of Mandana, a complete hostility to the ideal of omniscience, as shown by the 


following passage of the Brahmasiddhi:" 


27 BS2.106cd-107: nanu prapaficasünyasyadvaitasya brahmarüpasya jūeyābhāvād isitavyabhavac ca 


vijūānam aisvaryam cānupapannam, tatra sarvajfiah, sarvesvara ity api Sruti samadheya eva. — naitat 
saram, yato nešitavyakrtam isvaratvam, jfieyakrtam và jnatrtvam, kim tu siddhena jfianarüpena si- 
ddhayā cešanašaktyā jfieyam avāpnoti, i$itavyam ca viniyunkte prasasti ca, prakasadahavat. siddhena 
hi prakasarüpena prakasyam prakasayati vivasvan, na tu prakāšyādhīnam tasya prakāšarūpam, dāhyā- 
dhina vagner dāhašaktih. tatha ca taccaitanyenaiva krtsnasya prapaficasyavabhasanat tasya bhasa 
sarvam idam vibhāti, nānyo ’to "sti drastetyadisruteh sarvajfiatvam (127.5—13). 
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[Objection:] but, for that non-dual [entity] having the nature of Brahman, 
for whom there is no proliferating [universe], there is nothing to be known 
(jūeya) and nothing to be ruled over (isitavya), so knowledge (vijfiana) and 
sovereignty (aisvarya) are unaccountable [in its case]. If it is so, scriptural 
passages [mentioning Brahman as] “omniscient” (sarvajna) and “lord of all” 
(sarve$vara) must be trusted blindly! — This is not true, because sovereignty is 
not brought about by those who are ruled over, nor is it the known [object] 
that makes one into a knower (Jfiatr). Quite the contrary! [Only] when the 
form of knowledge is established, or the ability to reign, may one attain a 
knowable [object] or assign tasks and govern those to be ruled over. [It all 
happens] as in the case of light (prakasa) and burning (daha): [only] when 
the sun's luminosity is established may it shed light on [objects] to be illu- 
mined; its luminosity is not due to [there being] something to illumine, no 
more than a fire's capacity to burn is due to [there being] something to burn. 
Thus, since the whole proliferating [universe] manifests itself only thanks to 
His consciousness, as stated in scriptural passages like “All this shines only 
through His splendour,”!?5 “There is no other seer than Him [= the aiman],”!?? 
[Brahman] is [said to be] omniscient (sarvajna). 


In this text, quite unique in Mandana's work, we see the lineaments of an alternative 
concept of omniscience, virtually escaping the objections raised in the ViV. Omniscience 
for Mandana is not a matter of apprehending past and future, or perceiving the extremely 
large or extremely small; indeed it is not at all about knowing objects. Omniscience is 
understood here, in a negative way, as the absence of obstruction of the natural property 
of awareness (Jfiana) pertaining to Brahman, inversely proportional to the presence of a 
multitude of knowable objects (jfieya).? As such it would be vain to ask for its cause, and 
the means to ascertain it is, of course, none but the eternal Veda. To put it differently, we 
can read in ViV 15-25 an attempt to release omniscience from its ties with the problem 
of dharma, which are as tight in the case of the Buddha as they are in the case of I$vara 
for those who uphold Him. In that sense, his critique certainly contributes to Kumarila's 
apologetic enterprise of (re)affirming the Veda as the one source of all religious authority. 
But at the same time it also paves the way for a reevaluation of omniscience as part of a 
Vedantic soteriology, and thereby for its integration into the conceptual architecture of 
Uttara-Mimamsa. 
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On the Determination of Causation by Dharmakirti 


by 
Eli Franco 


One of the benefits of reading new translations is not only to learn new things, but also 
to find out that things one took for granted and thought to be generally accepted were not 
at all so. I had such an experience last year when reading the awe-inspiring translation of 
the logical portions of the PVSV by Ernst Steinkellner.! To my surprise, his interpretation 
of the relationship between cause and effect, and especially their putative resemblance 
in the famous discussion in PVSV on v. 34, were not quite what I took to be the case 
when I wrote on the same passage some twenty five years ago. I am, therefore, very 
grateful to Steinkellner to have inspired me to take a fresh look at an old problem. My (not 
insubstantial) disagreement with Steinkellner on the topic of this paper detracts neither 
from my admiration for the great scholar who has been a singular force in our discipline 
for the past half a century nor from my gratitude for his friendship and support ever since I 
took his seminar on Vadanyaya at the University of Vienna in 1981. 


On the alleged similarity between cause and effect 


The passage in Steinkellner's book that took me by surprise concerns the determination of 
the relationship between cause and effect, where Steinkellner argues at some length that 
cause and effect must be of the same kind rather than similar. I do not know to what extent 
this opinion is prevalent. He refers specifically to John Taber and Toshikazu Watanabe,” 
who propose different notion of similarity. However in Watanabe's case, I fail to see that 
he assumes the similarity or identity to be between causes and effects. Taber informs me in 
personal communication that his suggestion of similarity was only tentative. It is based 
on the fact that in the Pramanasiddhi chapter Dharmakirti argues that cognition can only 
arise from cognition, senses only from senses, breath only from breath and so on. This 
is certainly true, but the question that I want to raise here is whether such similarity is 
essential or accidental to causal relationship. 

Summarising his interpretation that cause and effect must belong to the same kind, 
Steinkellner concludes (2013 II: 213): 


Anders gesagt: “Rauch” ist eine Art der Gattung “Feuer.” Das heift, er ist 
etwas, das “feuerartig” ist. Er ist eben so nicht “ihnlich” oder “gleich” einer 
Ursache, sondern kann, weil er seine wesentlichen Beschaffenheiten dieser 
Ursache verdankt, als eine Art der Gattung der Ursache beurteilt werden. 


l Steinkellner 2013. 
2 See Taber 2003: 490 and 492f., and Watanabe 2004: 58—60 referred to in Steinkellner 2013 II: 211f., n. 
366. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti ’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 77—90. 
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My first contention does not only concern the understanding of the similarity — whether it 
means appertaining to the same kind, the same species or the same genus — but is more 
radical: Cause and effect are not, or do not have to be, of the same species or the same 
kind. They don't even have to be similar. Furthermore, I claim that this question is not 
at all addressed in the passage in question (PVSV on v. 34). Rather, what Dharmakirti 
maintains in this passage is that causes of the same kind produce effects of the same kind. 
In other words, the similarity, or the appertainment to same kind, is between causes among 
themselves and effects among themselves, not between causes and effects.? To substantiate 
this claim I suggest to take a close look at the passage in question (PVSV 22.10—19 on 
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Put differently, “smoke” is a species of the genus "fire." That is to say, it is 
something “fiery.” It is thus not “similar” or “equal” to [its] cause; rather, 
because it owes its special properties to its cause, it can be judged to be as a 
species of the genus of the cause. 


34cd): 


anyahetukatvān nāhetukatvam iti cet / na / tatrāpi tulyatvat / tadabhave ’py a- 
gnau bhavatiti | katham và tato "nyato vatajjananasvabhavad bhavet / svayam 
atatsvabhavasyajananat / tasyāhetutā syāt / na vai sa eva bhavati tādršasya 
bhavat / anyadr$ad bhavan katham tādršah syat / tadr$ad dhi bhavan tadrsah 
syat / anyadrsad api tadrso bhave tacchaktiniyamabhavan na hetubhedo bhe- 
daka ity akaranam višvasya vaišvarūpyam syat / sarvam và sarvasmāj jayet 
(read: jayeta) / tasmāt karanabhedabhedabhyam karyabhedabhedau / tan na 
dhumo rthād drstakaravijatiyad bhavaty ahetukatvaprasangat / 


Steinkellner's translation? (2013 I: 55): 


(Einwand:) “Weil er eine andere Ursache haben (kann), ist er [auch dann, 
wenn er ohne Feuer vorhanden ist] nicht ohne Ursache." (Antwort:) (Das 
ist) nicht (der Fall), denn auch im Falle dieser (anderen Ursache) [ware die 
Ursachelosigkeit] die gleiche, denn, auch wenn diese (andere Ursache) fehlt, 
ist (der Rauch) beim (Vorhandensein von) Feuer (dennoch) vorhanden. Oder 
weshalb kónnte er aus diesem oder einem anderen entstehen, wenn (beide) 
nicht das Wesen" haben ihn hervorzubringen? Weil das, was selbst nicht dieses 
Wesen" (ihn hervorzubringen) hat, ihn nicht hervorbringt, wäre dieser (Rauch 
nichts als) ursachelos. 


(Einwand:) (Aus der anderen Ursache) entsteht ja nicht gerade dieser (gewóhn- 
lich vom Feuer hervorgebrachte Rauch), denn es entsteht ein derartiger (tā- 
drsa). (Antwort:) Wieso ist er ein derartiger (tādrša), wenn er aus einem 
nicht Derartigen entsteht? Weil er aus Derartigem entsteht, wáre dieser 


Though the formulation is a bit ambiguous, I believe that this is what Mookerjee and Nagasaki also 
mean in their translation (Mookerjee and Nagasaki 1964: 84): "There is no exception to the rule that 
similars produce similars and dissimilars produce dissimilars.” Dunne (2004: 335—336) also does not 
seem to share Steinkellner's interpretation. Gillon's translation (2009: 202) leaves the possibility open. 
The emphasis indicates where our interpretations differ. 
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(Rauch) namlich ein derartiger. Wenn auch aus nicht Derartigem ein 
derartiger (Rauch) entstünde, (würde) eine Verschiedenheit der Ursache 
keine Verschiedenheit der Wirkung veranlassen, weil die Kráfte dieser (der- 
artigen und andersartigen Ursachen) nicht [auf die jeweiligen Wirkungen] 
eingeschränkt waren. Somit ware die Vielseitigkeit des Universums ohne 
Ursache oder alles würde aus allem entstehen. Daher ergeben sich die Ver- 
schiedenheit und Nichtverschiedenheit der Wirkungen aus der Verschiedenheit 
und Nichtverschiedenheit der Ursachen. Infolgedessen entsteht der Rauch nicht 
aus einer Sache, die von der [als Ursache] gesehenen Erscheinungsform [nàm- 
lich des Feuers] verschiedenartig ist, weil (sonst seine) Ursachelosigkeit folgen 
würde. 


My tentative translation:> 


[Objection:] Because [smoke] has [also] another cause [than fire],° it is not 
without a cause [when it arises without fire]. 


[Reply:] No, because it's the same in this case too.’ [In this case, one would 
consider that smoke] arises when fire is present, even when that [other cause] 
is absent. 


Or [given different causes of smoke, which have different natures, if the one, 
e.g., fire, has the nature of producing smoke, the other, having a different 
nature, would not have the nature of producing smoke. Thus] how could 
[smoke] arise either from that [fire that has the nature of producing smoke] or 
from something else, which does not have the nature of producing it? What 
itself does not have this nature [of producing smoke] does not produce [it]. 
Consequently [since that the other thing does not produce smoke, if smoke 
would arise without fire] it would have no cause. 


[Objection:] It is not the case that exactly that [smoke] arises [from the other 
thing] because something of the same kind [as smoke] arises. 


Ithank Karin Preisendanz for making this translation more precise. 

For instance, a termite mound or an anthill. 

The argument is not entirely clear to me. How does it differ from the second argument which begins 
with katham va? Perhaps one can understand the first argument epistemologically: If smoke arises also 
from other cause than fire, then just as one would not be able to infer smoke from fire, one would equally 
not be able to infer smoke from the other cause, for one knows that even when the other cause is absent, 
smoke could arise from fire. Thus, what Dharmakirti would be claiming in the first argument (up to 
katham và) is not that smoke would actually be without a cause, but that its cause would not be inferable. 
The second argument is clearer. Dharmakirti defines (or in fact reduces) fire to that whose nature is 
to produce smoke. If smoke arises from non-fire, it would arise from something whose nature is not 
to produce smoke and thus without a cause. One may mention here that Dharmakirti recognizes that 
the determination of causation is not always possible. In a case of a so-called general effect, or effect 
common to more than one causal complex (karyasamanya), the determination of the cause may not be 
possible, for instance in PVSV on v. 12, the fact that one speaks may be based on desire or on compassion 
(see also Franco 2012). Similarly, activity after rest, a special configuration (samsthanavisesa) and so 
on (see PV II 10f.) may prove a conscious agent, but not that this agent is an eternal God and not a 
human being. How are such statements compatible with what is stated here? 
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[Reply:] Inasmuch as it arises from something of a different kind [than fire], 
how could it be of the same kind [as smoke]? Indeed, inasmuch as it arises 
from something of the same kind [as fire], it is/must be? of the same kind (i.e., 
not the same kind as the cause, but of the same kind as the other effects of 
fire, namely, smoke; viz., effects of the same kind must arise from causes of 
the same kind). If [an effect] of the same kind [as smoke] would also arise 
from [a cause] of a different kind [than fire], a difference in cause would not 
distinguish [effects] because there would be no restriction to the capacity of its 
[cause to produce all kinds of effects]. Thus, the diversity of the world would 
be without a cause, or everything would arise from everything. Therefore, the 
difference and identity of effects are due to difference and identity of causes. 
Therefore, smoke does not arise from something which is of a different kind 
than that thing whose form has been observed [before whenever smoke arose] 
because [in this case smoke] would be without a cause. 


The upshot of Dharmakirti's argument in this passage is that if causes of different kinds 
can produce the same effect, we will not be able to infer the cause from the effect. To make 
such inference, the question whether the effect is similar to the cause is quite irrelevant. 
The effect does not have to be similar or of the same kind as the cause in order to enable 
such an inference. The fact that Dharmakirti does not assume that the effect is similar to the 
cause in all cases is more than clear in the example of the lotus and the cow dung, which 
appears a bit later in this context. Dharmakirti refers to an apparently wide-spread belief 
that some lotuses do not arise from a lotus seed but from cow dung. It will be difficult to 
maintain that a lotus and the cow dung are similar or of the same kind, all the more so 
when Dharmakirti himself expressly says that they belong do different kinds (vijatrya).? If 
one were to maintain that even cow dung and lotus belong to the same kind, the notion of 
appertaining to same kind would become arbitrary, tautological, and circular when used 
for the determination of causation. For if appertaining to same kind means, as Steinkellner 
argues, the fact that the properties of the effect are due to the cause, then to be of the same 
kind as something simply means to be produced by that thing. In other words, if we then 
argue that a cause must be of the same kind as the effect, we would actually argue that the 
cause must be a cause. 


Modes of causation 


My second and perhaps more important contention is that what Dharmakirti states at the 
beginning of PV I (and in the parallel passages in the Pramanavini$caya, Hetubindu and 
Vadanyaya) is not meant as complete doctrine of determination of causality. I do not wish 


i See the emendations suggested by Steinkellner (2013 I: 55, nn. 30—31). 

i See PVSV 22: 22—23: yad api kimcid vijatiyad bhavad drstam gomayādeh šalūkādi. Karnakagomin 
(PVSVT 106: 13-14) adds the example of Sara grass (?) arising from a cow horn and a scorpion 
arising from cow dung: ādišabdād gaušrngāc charo gomayad vrscikah. Note that the discussion here 
concerns everyday practice. In Abhidharma causality one could indeed maintain similarity between 
cause and effect and Dharmakirti certainly accepts the notion of samanantarapratyaya. This is however 
not relevant to the present context, which deals with inferences in everyday practice. 
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to deny the importance of these passages, or even their paradigmatic role, but they do not 
tell us the whole story. Curiously, studies of Dharmakirti's notion of causation'? have not 
raised the question as to how Dharmakirti puts his own theory into practice. I suggest, 
therefore, to broaden the scope of the discussion and open up some new perspectives. It 
is important to note that Dharmakirti's practice in determining causation is considerably 
more complex and varied than his statement in PVSV on v. 34 and in the parallel passages 
in his later works would suggest. 


Determining permanent causes 


According to the usual interpretation, Dharmakirti's suggestion for the determination of 
causation (as based on PVSV on v. 34) consists in identifying a cause in a given situation 
by isolating it from the environment. Given that all other conditions remain the same, and 
upon the introduction of a certain new element the effect arises, while when this element 
is removed, the effect does not arise, one can determine that the one is the cause of the 
other.!! 

Thus, according to this statement, one would not be able to determine causal relation, if 
an entity is permanent or constantly present, for one would be unable to observe whether the 
effect is absent when the cause is absent. Yet Dharmakirti admits that the earth, of course 
along with other factors, is a cause of the sprout. For all practical purposes, the earth is 
eternal and always present. How could it be determined as a cause of sprouts? Dharmakirti's 
reply indicates that presence and absence are indeed not necessary to determine causation 
in all cases. In the case of earth, it suffices to observe a transformation that brings about 
changes in the result. For instance, by perfecting the earth with manure, ploughing it and 
so forth, one observes changes in the quality of the sprout (PV II 25). These changes allow 
one to determine that the earth is part of the causal complex of the sprout. (So when it 
comes to God, the reason why he — at least for Dharmakirti and his opponents it's a he 
— cannot be determined as a cause is, in the final analysis, not because he is eternal and 
all-pervasive, but because he is changeless.) 


Determining a "permanent" material cause 


Similarly, one would hardly expect the process of introducing and removing the cause in the 
case of a material cause (upadana). In this case, just like the case of the earth and the sprout, 
it's the transformation in the material cause which allows its identification. This is stated 
several times and in various forms, for instance in PV II 60-61: Without transformation in 
the material cause (upadana), there is no transformation in the effect, just as a plate does 
not change without transformation in the clay. One would not seriously expect the enquirer 
to remove the clay in order to observe whether the plate continues to exist. 


10 
11 


The most important studies are mentioned in Steinkellner 2013 II: 185-186. 
PVSV 22.3-5: yesam upalambhe tallaklsanam anupalabdham yad upalabhyate, tatraikabhave ’pi 
nopalabhyate, tat tasya karyam. See the translation below. 
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Determining a "permanent" non-material cause 


Dharmakirti's notion of causation is often apparent when he denies causal connection in 
specific cases and we must pay attention to such cases as well. For instance, cognition and 
body are always present together, at least throughout one's life. How can one deny that 
the body is the cause of cognition or that they are causes of each other? In this case too 
Dharmakirti relies on the same principle: a transformation of a cause must bring about 
a transformation in the effect. Thus, if we observe a transformation of the one without a 
transformation in the other, we can exclude the possibility that the two are causally related. 
Therefore, when one observes a change in the cognition without a change in the body, one 
can conclude that the cognition does not produce the body and vice versa. This does not 
mean that the body is not at all a cause of cognition, but that it is not its so-called material 
cause. 


Temporality 


Cause and effect are also connected by a temporal aspect: The effect must last as long as 
its cause. For instance, if the body were the cause of cognition, the cognition would last as 
long as the body, and thus there would be no dead body (PV II 51). Further, temporality 
allows one to distinguish between material/main cause and auxiliary cause (upakāraka). 
Fire may change the color of a pot, but the pot and its new color, unlike smoke, continues to 
exist when the fire ceases (PV II 50). The auxiliary cause is responsible for some specific 
aspect of the result, not for the result as such. 


The influence of the body on cognition is explained by Dharmakirti in this way, that is, 
as an auxiliary cause. For instance, the transformation of the body due to poison causes a 
mental transformation in the form of pain. Dharmakirti claims that in this case the body is 
only the object of cognition and the pain results from perceiving the body, not directly from 
the body (PV II 48). He does not explain though why perceiving someone else's body does 
not cause pain in the same manner; one may assume that he would anchor the distinction 
in the false apprehension of the body as belonging to oneself. 


Gradation 


Another important aspect to which cause and effect have to conform is the gradual arising. 
If the cause does not change, the effect cannot arise gradually (or after a time). Thus, lack in 
gradation allows one to exclude causal relation between breath and body: *How can breath 
be gradual without its cause be gradual?" (PV II 107) Similarly, if the body is constant 
throughout one's life, cognitions cannot arise from it one after the other. They would have to 
arise all at once. The gradual arising cannot be due to co-producers unless they bring about 
changes in the cause (e.g., the body, PV II 43). I am not sure how Dharmakirti would justify 
this statement in some cases. For instance, light, senses and object, which are co-producers 
of a cognition, do not bring about changes in the previous cognition. 
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Locating or locative cause (special case of auxiliary cause) 


Dharmakirti's causal theory uses not only upakāraka, but also ādhāra/āšraya, which may 
be translated as locating cause. Dharmakirti considers this cause from two aspects. If things 
are momentary, the adhara causes them to be located in the same place. For instance, the 
plate causes the berries, which would tend to fall on the floor and disperse in all directions, 
to be produced in the same place. Similarly, the jug keeps the water from spilling (PV I 
144, see also PV II 67—68, 74). If things are not momentary, the adhara is the cause that 
prevents their movement. In this manner, Dharmakirti explains the role of the body in 
mental phenomena such as amnesia (smrtibhramša, PV II 76). 


Reversibility of process 


Reversibility of process also allows one to determine causation. For instance, the Carvakas 
argue that changes in the humours can account for the changing capacity of the body to 
produce cognitions, i.e., when the humours are in strong disequilibrium which causes death, 
the body is no longer capable of producing cognitions, just like a wick becomes incapable 
to produce a flame, but Dharmakirti retorts that when the humours of a dead body regain 
their equilibrium, just as they do when fever is cured, life would arise again (PV II 54—55). 
If the Carvaka argues that the process is not reversible, like the transformation of wood 
into charcoal, this is not correct because one applies medicine to reverse the transformation 
of humours. 


Increase and decrease 


An important aspect for the determination of something as a cause is whether its increase 
and decrease brings about the corresponding increase and decrease in the result. For 
instance, lamp and light. However, one observes increase in the properties of cognition 
such as wisdom, compassion, etc., without increase or decrease in the body. Therefore, the 
body cannot be the support/cause of cognition (PV II 73). It is impossible that the effect 
would be destroyed when the cause increases, e.g., when pitta increases, fever does not go 
away (PV II 151). (The anomaly of water and homeopathic medicine would have presented 
a challenge in this case.) 

The Carvaka claims that when the humours are balanced, the production of sperm 
increases, which causes the increase of desire. This would be a valid argument, but Dharma- 
kirti retorts that a sick person may have strong desires and a healthy person none. Further, 
one may have strong desires even without sperm. Increase in desire arises from increase in 
pleasure, even when there is no increase in the humours (PV II 151). Further, one observes 
sick persons with unbalanced humours and strong desires, and also that one ejaculates 
blood when sperm is exhausted (PV II 153). (I’m afraid I cannot vouch for this observation.) 

Another case where increase and decrease are used to reject causal relation is this: 
Even if the material elements were the cause of consciousness, they cannot be the cause 
of desire. The causal mode of the elements is not characterized by increase and decrease 
because one cannot say that one living being is more alive or less alive than another, but 
some living being have strong desires and some weak. Therefore the cause of desire must 
be characterized by increase and decrease (PV II 167—169). 
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Generality and specificity 


This is an argument that I have only seen once. The modal correspondence between cause 
and effect presupposed by Dharmakirti is so strong that if the cause is general, the effect 
cannot be specific. Sperm does not explain the nature of desire which is directed towards a 
specific woman. If the Carvaka claims that the beauty of the woman also plays a role, this 
is not correct because one desires also ugly women. The argument looks like an aside, but 
if we take it seriously, Dharmakirti claims that if desire is specific towards a single women, 
so should also be the sperm (PV II 154). 


The numerical aspect 


If the cause, or causal complex, is one, the effect is one, if the causes are many, the effects 
are also many: If each atom is capable of producing a cognition, there would be as many 
cognitions as there are atoms in the body. Similarly, if breath is a product of the atoms of 
the body singly, there would be as many breaths as atoms (PV II 103—104). 


Restricting, hindering and regulating aspects of causality 


It is theoretically possible that although each atom of the body is capable of producing a 
cognition, and thus there would be as many cognitions as atoms, the breath in the body 
restricts the capacity of atoms to produce only one cognition at the time (PV II 103—104). 
Dharmakirti is not explicit about how this could work, but one can assume perhaps that 
breath, being a part of the causal complex with one atom, cannot be a part of a causal 
complex with another atom. The possibility is of course rejected by Dharmakirti. There is 
no restriction that one breath produces one cognition because one observes that several 
cognitions arise during one long breath. 

Mental properties such as compassion grow out of their own seed (svabija); conse- 
quently since samsara has no beginning, everyone should have become a Buddha by now. 
This would indeed be the case if the same did not apply to the opposite negative properties 
as well. Just as compassion arises from its own seed, so do hatred or aversion (dvesa), 
and so on. Thus, compassion and aversion obstruct each other's development. It is for this 
reason that great effort is needed to suppress aversion, etc., with their antidotes (pratipaksa) 
so that compassion can flow unhindered and reach its utmost degree, as in the case of the 
Buddha (PV II 131). 


Limited and unlimited causal processes 


Interesting is Dharmakirti's distinction between limited and unlimited causal process. The 
distinction depends on whether or not the causal process has a stable or an unstable result. 
Certain results continue by themselves, by their own essence (svarasena pravartate), e.g., 
the change of color in burned wood or the increase in mental properties such as compassion. 
Certain are limited because their causes are limited like jumping and its causes force and 
effort. Others like boiling water have unstable support. Some are reversible, like heating 
gold (PV II 124—126). 
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Presence and absence 


Finally, we should not forget our starting point. As long as the cause remains, the result 
does not cease to exist (PV III 133cd). This is indeed the principle discussed in PVSV 34 
and applied to smoke and fire. 


Intermediary conclusion 


To conclude this section, we see all kinds of correspondences between cause and effect. 
For lack of a better word, I would like to call them modal correspondences. Existence 
and inexistence or presence and absence are just one of them; others are transformation, 
gradation, increase and decrease, reversibility and non-reversibility, generality and speci- 
ficity, temporal aspects, numerical aspects and so on. I do not pretend to be exhaustive here. 
However, what we do not see is similarity or appertaining to the same kind as an argument 
or a consideration in the determination of causal relationship or in its denial. Nowhere is 
it said, for instance, that the body cannot be the cause of cognition because it is of different 
kind than the cognition. 

If we would like to generalise the underlying principle behind the different modalities, 
we could say that a change in the cause must bring about a change in the effect. PV IL 111 
puts it explicitly: if A is the cause of B, B changes when A changes. Or more literally: 
“What does not change because of the change of something else is not the result of that 
thing" (na hi tat tasya karyam yad yasya bhedan na bhidyate). 


The problem of induction 


I come now to my third contention, which concerns the problem of induction. Steinkellner 
suggested two new interpretations of Dharmakirti's words, which he sees as complementary 
rather than contradictory (2013 II: 210). The core of the discussion is Dharmakirti's famous 
and enigmatic statement in PVSV 22.3—5 (German transl. in Steinkellner 2013 I: 54): yesam 
upalambhe tallaksanam anupalabdham yad upalabhyate, tatraikabhave 'pi nopalabhyate, 
tat tasya karyam “When a perceptible thing unperceived [before] is perceived when several 
[other things] are perceived, and is not perceived when even one among these [things] is 
absent, it is the effect of that [one of these things]/of these [several things].”'* 

No matter whether one understands fat to refer to tatra or to eka, the straightforward 
reading of this statement does not single out one thing such as fire as the cause of smoke, 
and this in contradistinction to the verse on which this statement comments: karyam dhūmo 
hutabhujah. “Smoke is the result of fire" (as well as to later formulations where the plural is 
changed to singular). Rather, it is clear that Dharmakirti focuses here on a causal complex. 
Perhaps for this reason, Steinkellner suggests that fire in the verse should be taken for the 


12 Again, this is not to deny Dharmakirti's acceptance of samanantrapratyaya and Abhidharma causality. 


The discussion above deals with inference on the level of everyday practice. 

Steinkellner's translation opts for the first alternative, as do Mookerjee and Nagasaki (1964: 82); Gillon 
(2009: 201) opts for the second: “their effect." Grammatically eka is subordinate and should not be 
referred to by tat, but we know that Dharmakirti does not respect this rule (e.g., Nyayabindu 1.1). For 
the time being, I would like to leave this issue open. 
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entire causal complex, namely, fire (i.e., “heat atoms"), wood, air and so on (2013 II: 189, 
199). He further argues that each of the causes referred to by yesam, tatra, etc., is not a 
single thing, but a causal complex. In other words, Dharmakirti's statement means that 
several causal complexes are perceived and then any one of them may be absent and not be 
perceived. I am not sure what we would gain by this hypothesis; I am also not sure that we 
don't have a terminological problem here. Usually according to Dharmakirti one causal 
complex, being complete and unhindered, is alone capable to produce an effect (see also 
"the numerical aspect" above). If several complexes cooperate in producing something, 
this means, according to Dharmakirti, that they form one larger and encompassing causal 
complex. Be that as it may, Steinkellner's interpretation goes clearly against the straight- 
forward understanding of the verse and is contradicted by the commentaries. Nevertheless, 
it could be accepted if it would have some advantage, for instance, in making Dharmakirti's 
statements clearer or more persuasive. However, the contrary is the case. If accepted, it 
would make the determination of the causal relation practically impossible. How could one 
ascertain that even one of the causal complexes is absent? Steinkellner himself says (2013 
II: 189) that every causal complex is “in principle quantitatively infinite" (“grundsätzlich 
quantitativ unendlich"). Thus, one would be able to ascertain at most that a causal complex 
is incomplete; not that it is absent.'^ It is of course true that in the final analysis causes for 
Dharmakirti are not individual things, but complexes, but going down to this atomic level 
of analysis when considering inferences of everyday practice such as from smoke to fire 
is counter-productive, for it would mean that for practical purposes in everyday practice 
causation could never be determined. 

Whatever the case may be, Steinkellner considers this to be the first step of a proof, 
which has an inductive character (2013 II: 201). The second step, which consists in a 
prasanga (34cd+Vrtti), is supposed to bestow the necessity and general validity (2013 II: 
201: *Notwendigkeit und allgemeiner Gültigkeit verleihen" with references to Dunne 2004: 
174f. and Lasic 2003: 186-191) upon the cognition gained from the first step. This may 
be true, but one should note the price, and a very high price it is. Basically the prasanga 
argument makes non-fire into fire. For fire is now not what looks like fire, heats like fire 
and burns like fire, but whatever produces smoke. If it is an anthill, then an anthill is fire,” 
if it arises from rubbing together two pieces of wood (PVin II 85.9) then the invisible heat 
atoms are fire, and if it is water then water is fire. Thus, the understanding and definition of 
fire becomes arbitrary, and Dharmakirti more or less admits it. Furthermore, Dharmakirti 


14 Consequently under this interpretation absence (abhāva) of causal complex and its incompleteness 


(vaikalya) become, at least in practice, conflated. 

See PV I, v. 36. Dharmakirti probably refers to a popular belief that anthills or termite mounds contain 
fire and emit smoke. As termite mounds are humid, one can imagine that vapors, that look like smoke, 
rise out of them when they are heated by the sun. Dharmakirti may also be alluding to the fire ritual, 
where an anthill or termite mound symbolizes the head of the sacrifice. On the role of anthills or 
termite mounds in the “establishing of fire" (agnyadheya), see Krick 1982: 139ff., esp. 141—142 and 
König 1984: 170ff.; the belief that fire, as well as the god of fire (Agni), and the sun reside in termite 
mounds appears already in Vedic literature, cf. Konig 1984: 171. The Majjhimanikaya 23 (Valmikisutta) 
mentions an anthill that *smokes by night and blazes up by day" (Horner 2004 I: 183, repeated with 
explanation p. 185; I owe this reference to Antonio Rigopoulos): ayam vammiko rattim dhüpayati diva 
pajjalati. However, this may refer to an unusual appearance and normally it would be the other way 
round. 
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admits that certain effects may arise from different causes; would he admit that the lotus seed 
and the cow dung have the same nature inasmuch as they produce lotuses? His suggestion 
that the nature of lotuses produced by seeds is different from the nature of lotuses produced 
by cow dung (PVSV 23.23—24) sounds like an axiomatic assumption rather than one based 
on observation. And would scorpions and lotuses have the same nature inasmuch as they 
are both produced by cow dungs or would one have to distinguish between different types 
of cow dung? Put differently, Dharmakirti's prasanga makes the inference from smoke to 
fire certain, but arbitrary and tautological. If we call fire whatever smoke arises from, then 
the inference of fire from smoke is only an inference that smoke has a cause. We are not 
actually inferring fire from smoke, but only that smoke has a cause, which we call fire. 

Steinkellner considers Dharmakirti's proof to be a stroke of genius (2013 II: 204: 
*... nichts weniger als für genial") and that Dharmakirti may have solved or ‘avoided’ the 
problem of induction “at least for his own purposes.” It goes without saying that Dharmakirti 
did neither avoid nor solve the problem of induction. It would be naive to expect him to 
solve what is clearly an insoluble problem. Moreover, the basis of Dharmakirti's proof is 
not particularly original. What he actually does is to revive an old Abhidharma idea which 
appears in the AKBh. Furthermore, the way Vasubandhu mentions the determination of 
causation as a matter of course indicates that he too is not its original author, but relies on 
a well-known Abhidharma definition: 


AKBh 461:8—9: tatredam anumanam sati karane karanantrasyabhave karya- 
syabhavo drsto bhave ca punar bhavas, tadyathankurasya. 


There is an inference in relation to these [senses]: When cause(s are) present 
and another cause is absent, the effect is observed not to arise, and on the other 
hand when [that other cause] is present, [the effect] arises, for instance [the 
seed] for the sprout.!* 


However, this does not mean that Dharmakirti is simply repeating Vasubandhu. Certainly 
the philosophical problems he faced in the seventh century were different from those of 
Vasubandhu in the fourth. Rather, we have to appreciate Dharmakirti's advance upon 
the doctrine of his predecessors (especially Kumarila and I$varasena), who, like many 
philosophers in the Western tradition up to the 21* century, seem to have regarded the 
inductive process as merely or basically cumulative. While sporadic accumulation of facts 
is certainly used in everyday practice to form general judgements, Dharmakirti's (and 
in that respect also Vasubandhu's) method depicts not only what we actually often do in 
everyday practice, but resembles the one used (of course with much more elaboration 
and refinement) in scientific determination of causality, for instance, by pharmaceutical 
companies to determine the causes of pathologies, the effect(s) of particular substances, 


16 See also AKV 1190.22—24 thereon: sati karane ksetrodakādike, kāraņāntarasya bijalaksanasyabhave 


karyasyankurasyabhavo drstah. bhave ca tasya bijasya punarbhavo (read punar bhāvo; it does not 
make sense to say that the sprout arises again) artkurasya drstah. “When causes such as the field, water 
and so on are present [and] another cause such as the seed is absent, the absence of the effect, namely 
the sprout, is observed, and on the other hand when this seed is present the presence of the sprout is 
observed." 
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and so on.'’ Dharmakirti's advance over the older Abhidharmic formulation can be seen 
not only in his reformulation in PVSV on v. 34 and the repeated insistence that mere 
non-observation is an unreliable basis for inference, but also in the supplements of this 
procedure by multiple other aspects such as increase and decrease, gradation, and so on, as 
indicated above. Although rudimentary and unsystematic in its formulation, the various 
aspects of causation that Dharmakirti uses in practice contain in a nutshell the procedure we 
still employ today: experiment, strength of association, consistency, specificity, temporality, 
gradation and coherence. Interestingly, we should also note what it does not contain: 
plausibility and probability. To repeat, Dharmakirti neither circumvented the problem 
of induction, nor did he solve it. Yet, in his perception that inductive knowledge is not 
merely an accumulation of observations, he comes as close to dealing with the problem of 
induction as we are today. 


What is it all about? 


Finally, my fourth and last contention: What is it all about? In the second part of his study, 
Steinkellner suggests that Dharmakirti's statements (in PVSV 22.2—4) can be understood 
as having an entirely different purpose (Zielrichtung, 2013 II: 205). They are not at all 
aiming at explaining how to determine a causal connection, but what should be understood 
under the words “cause” and “effect.” In other words, what Dharmakirti is talking about 
are the conditions for the usage of the words. Steinkellner calls this *the linguistic turn" 
(2013 II: 210 “linguistische Wende") and justifies this move by the statement the objects 
one investigates are not real entities, but only conceptual constructions of something as 
"cause" and as "effect." Under certain conditions one can conceptualize something as a 
"cause" or as an "effect." 

To be sure, the term "linguistic turn" has more meanings than one. The article about 
Relativism in the SEP (Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy) considers the linguistic 
turn to be characterized by "questions about properties and concepts being replaced by 
questions about words and linguistic usage." For example, some philosophers spoke of the 
role of language or, more generally, *systems of symbols in structuring our experience, 
thought, or even reality itself." In a lengthy introduction to a volume entitled The Linguistic 
Turn (1967), Rorty characterized the linguistic turn as the opinion that “a ‘philosophical 
problem' was a product of the unconscious adoption of a set of assumptions built into the 
vocabulary in which the problem was stated — assumptions which were to be questioned 
before the problem itself was taken seriously." (SEP s.v. Richard Rorty, see Ramberg 2009). 
In this sense, Dharmakirti should not be considered to introduce a linguistic turn into the 


U The example of pathologies was suggested to me by John Taber in a personal conversation and I 


would like to take this opportunity to express my gratitude to him for many stimulating conversations. 
However, Taber has his own opinion on the problem of induction (or indeed the lack thereof) in Indian 
philosophy and is not to be held responsible for anything suggested here. For the determination of 
causation in medical sciences see for instance the often quoted Hill 1965. Among the criteria specified, 
Hill mentions the strength of the association, its consistency, specificity, temporality, biological gradient 
(which corresponds to “gradation” in Dharmakirti's terminology), plausibility (as far as I can see, not 
used, at least not explicitly, by Dharmakirti or anyone else in the Indian tradition), coherence, experiment 
and analogy. 
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problem of causation. At least I cannot see him distinguishing concepts from words and 
linguistic usage or that the assumption built into a vocabulary would have to be articulated 
and questioned before the problem could be solved. I also fail to see that Dharmakirti 
would fit into the linguistic turn of the Vienna Circle, which considers representation as 
the proper subject matter of philosophy (Vienna Circle, SEP). 


The key to our question lies in Dharmakirti's purpose. What does he aim to achieve 
with his new theory of reason in PVSV? As far as I can see, he neither aims at "saving 
the phenomena," nor was he concerned with establishing any scientific theory (in sense of 
natural sciences), nor was he a pure logician concerned with the logical problems per se, nor 
did he aim at establishing the validity of everyday practice, which involves inferences from 
smokes to fires. I think that what really troubled him were inferences on doctrinal matters. 
Such inferences appear in the beginning of the PVSV, and in this sense we cannot say that 
he keeps his cards close to the chest. Already in v. 11 he addresses the Mīmāmsā inference: 
The Buddha had desires because he had a body, like a common man. And immediately 
after that (v. 12) we have an extensive discussion of a somewhat similar inference: The 
Buddha was not free from desires (vītarāga) because he spoke, like a common man. Another 
inference, perhaps put forward by a Naiyayika, appears in v. 18: The living body is not 
without a soul because otherwise it would not have breath and so forth. Such inferences 
were unacceptable to the Buddhists, and yet they were valid in the sense of complying 
with the trairupya theory. I suggest that it is probably in response to such inferences that 
Dharmakirti developed his theory of three kinds of reasons, and the primary aim of his 
theory was to show why these and similar inferences were not valid. 


Dharmakirti's dealing of the vyavahara inference from smoke to fire may be seen 
therefore just a by-product for his doctrinal concerns. For in classical India, no theory 
of inference would get off the ground without dealing with this paradigmatic inference. 
However, it is clear that his interest lies elsewhere. As Lasic (2003: 190) has already 
noticed, *[h]e [Dharmakirti] does not seem to have aimed [in PVSV 22.2-4, etc.] at a 
detailed discussion of the procedure of establishing the causal dependence in an individual 
case." On the other hand, he was very much interested in the pragmatic situation of what 
should count as a valid proof in the inter-religious debate. His interest in causation was 
thus not directed at causation in natural phenomena, but in causal connection between 
body and consciousness, between desires, compassion and speech, between body and soul. 
And in dealing with these topics, he was as much interested in the possibility of denying a 
causal relation (notably between body and cognition) as in establishing one. 
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Reinterpretation of the Compound svabhava-pratibandha in 
Dharmakirti's Logical Theory 


by 
Yoichi Fukuda 


Introduction 


Many scholars agree that svabhava-pratibandha forms the actual basis of Dharmakirti's 
logical theory. However, there are different opinions about what svabhava-pratibandha 
means.! 

In his article *Svabhavapratibandha Again," Steinkellner wrote that “since the word 
pratibandha has only a formal meaning, the word svabhava is responsible for connecting 
the reality needed" (1984: 458). He does not distinguish the meaning of sambandha from 
that of pratibandha, understanding both as having only the formal meaning of “connection.” 

Before examining the usage of the word svabhava-pratibandha in Dharmakirti's texts, 
I would like to consult how pratibandha/pratibaddha is presented in the Mahavyutpatti 
and Abhidharmakoša, two authoritative texts on Buddhist terminology. As the Tibetan 
equivalents for pratibandha, the Mahavyutpatti lists phyir 'jil ba am bgegs byed pa'am bar 
chad byed pa, which mean hindrance or obstruction (Mahavyutpatti, 6483). The same is 
the case in the Abhidharmakoša, where pratibandha is translated into Tibetan as gegs byed 
pa / bgegs su gyur pa and into Chinese as lit, fi kt, lt (Index to the Abhidharmakoša, p. 
248). 

On the other hand, in Mahavyutpatti 6481, rag lus pa'am ’brel ba'am bgegs su gyur pa 
are given as the Tibetan equivalents of pratibandha, while in the Abhidharmakosa (Index, 
p. 248) in four cases “X-pratibaddha’ is translated into Tibetan as “X la rag lus/las pa,” 
and in one case as “X dang ’brel ba.” In five cases, it is translated into Chinese as Tm. 
JE, fi. These translations in the Abhidharmakoša all mean “dependence upon.” Thus, in 
these traditional texts, pratibandha is never used to mean connection, but is rather chiefly 
used to mean dependence. 

In one-third of the cases where pratibandha is used in Dharmakirti's Pramanavarttika- 
svavrtti (hereinafter referred to as PVSV), the word means “obstruction,” translated into 
Tibetan as gegs/gags byed (pa). However, in two-thirds of the cases pratibandha is translated 
as 'brel ba or rag las/lus pa. I have collected fifty-one passages that use the latter meaning 
for pratibandhalpratibaddha (List C). There is no distinction between pratibandha and 
pratibaddha in these Tibetan translations. The only difference between them is the syntactic 


M Most articles on svabhāva-pratibandha have been published in Japanese. A historical survey of these 


discussions was written by Kei Kataoka (2012). The idea I present here dates back thirty years. At that 
time I wrote two short papers on this theme in Japanese (“An Inquiry into the Structure of Dharmakirti's 
Logic," 1987; *On the meaning of svabhavapratibandha in Dharmakirti's Logic," 1989). In 2012,I 
wrote two additional longer papers (“On the Interpretation of the Compound svabhavapratibandha," 
2012a; “On the Meaning of pratibandha in Pramanavarttikasvavrtti,’ 2012b), in which I rearranged 
the former presentations and supplemented them with more citations to demonstrate my idea. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 91-109. 
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difference in Sanskrit.? In twenty-seven of these passages, pratibandhalpratibaddha is ex- 
plicitly related to expressions of the logical nexus, for example, gamya, gamaka, gamayate, 
gamyate, avyabhicara, avisamvada, vyapti, anvaya, vyatireka, ekanivrttyanyanivrtti, and so 
on.? Another eighteen passages mention pratibandha/pratibaddha without svabhāva. From 
these usages I could conclude that pratibandha has a more important role than svabhava 
as the basis of the logical nexus. 

Of these fifty-one examples of pratibandhalpratibaddha in the PVSV, I believe that none 
conflicts with the meaning of dependence, which is the traditional meaning of pratibaddha 
as seen above. Later I would like to return to this point and add another piece of indirect 
evidence. 


Analysis of the compound svabhava-pratibandha 


To understand the meaning of the compound svabhava-pratibandha, I will discuss the 
assumptions regarding the syntactical value of svabhava in this compound. Until now, 
there have been three interpretations of this compound, namely as instrumental tatpurusa, 
genitive tatpurusa, and locative tatpurusa. The first interpretation is the most common 
and the one used by Dharmottara in paraphrasing the compound in the Nyayabindutika: 
svabhavena pratibandhah svabhavapratibandhah (NBT 110,1). However, I could not find 
any textual evidence in Dharmakirti confirming that pratibandha is used with words in the 
instrumental case. Dharmakirti mentions pratibandha with one word in the genitive case 
and another in the locative case; the former indicates a possessor of pratibandha and the 
latter indicates an object upon which the possessor of pratibandha is dependent. A similar 
situation can be seen in the example of pratibaddha, which is used with a word in the 
locative case indicating the object of dependence and a notional subject in the appositional 
case. In order to explain the usage of related words used with pratibandha, I would like to 
consult the Nyayabindu (NB) instead of the PVSV for reasons of simplicity. 


NB 2.19: svabhavapratibandhe hi saty artho(X) artham(Y) gamayet /* 
NB 2.20: tad(Y)-apratibaddhasya(X) tad(Y)-avyabhicāraniyamābhāvāt /> 
NB 2.21: sa ca pratibandhah sadhye arthe(Y) lingasya(X) / 

NB 2.22: [lingasya(X)] vastutas tad(Y )-atmyat tad(Y)-utpattes ca / 


NB 2.23: a-tad(Y)-svabhāvasya(X) a-tad(Y )-utpattes(X) ca tatra(Y) aprati- 
baddha-svabhavatvat / 


In these statements, X (= hetu or linga) is the object that infers another thing, and Y (= 
sadhya) is the object to be inferred. 

According to NB 2.21, X (liriga) in the genitive case is a notional subject of pratibandha, 
which is the repetition of svabhava-pratibandha in NB 2.19. In other words, X (linga) 


Hereinafter I will mention these terms as pratibandha/pratibaddha without distinction. 

In the actual texts of Dharmakirti, these words are often part of negative expressions. 

Cf. PVSV 2,19—20: svabhavapratibandhe hi saty artho artham na vyabhicarati /. 

Cf. PVSV 8,12-13: apratibaddhasvabhavasya avinābhāvaniyamābhāvāt |; PVSV 12,24—25: apratiba- 
ddhasya tadabhāve sarvatra abhavasiddheh samšayād avyatireko vyabhicarah Sesavatah /. 
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is a possessor of pratibandha. sadhye arthe (= Y) of the locative case in NB 2.21 and 
its substitute pronoun tatra in NB 2.23 represent the object, which is connected to or 
dependent upon X (linga). In other words, Y (sadhya) is an object upon which X (linga) 
is dependent. According to NB 2.23, X (linga), which is implicitly assumed to be in 
the same case (genitive) as tatsvabhavasya or tadutpatte$, is a notional subject of the 
bahuvrihi compound pratibaddha-svabhava. The same usage of pratibaddha-svabhava 
is found in PVSV: apratibaddha-svabhavasyavinabhavaniyamabhavat (8,12f), or na ca 
tadapratibaddhasvabhavo bhavo anyam gamayati (107,25). In both cases, X (linga or hetu) 
is supplemented in the appositional case. 

One could naturally interpret this compound as meaning that something (X = liniga) 
has its svabhava, which is dependent upon another thing (Y = sadhya); in other words, 
this would mean that the svabhava of X (linga) is dependent upon Y (sadhya). From 
these usages of pratibaddha-svabhava, one could conclude that the first component of the 
compound svabhava-pratibandha is the svabhava of X (linga) and that the compound is a 
genitive fatpurusa. 

However, and inconveniently, one exceptional passage exists that possibly suggests 
that svabhāva expresses the dependent object.Ó In this case svabhava-pratibandha must 
be interpreted as a locative tatpurusa. These examples show that Dharmakirti was not 
particularly rigorous in his interpretation of the compound, but that he generally considered 
svabhava to be a liriga and the compound thus a genitive tatpurusa. 


The meaning of pratibandha 


Next, I would like to return to the investigation into the meaning of the dependence of X 
(linga) upon Y (sadhya). Because Dharmakirti does not explain the meaning of pratibandha 
explicitly, we must try to understand it from its context. The word is very closely related to 
ekanivrttyanyanivrtti (PVSV 10,23; PV 1.24), which is an improved version of avinabhava, 
itself a traditional expression for a logical nexus. While avinabhava means the inevitable 
absence of one thing (X = hetu) in the sphere of the absence of another thing (Y = sadhya), 
ekanivrttiyanyanivrtti means that the disappearance of one thing (X) is caused by the 
disappearance of another thing (Y). This causality of disappearance is expressed by the 
instrumental case or the causative verb, while the inclusive relation of the absence of 
two things is expressed by the locative case. Dharmakirti introduces this causality of 
disappearance as a condition of an inevitable logical nexus, and insists that the causality of 
disappearance necessarily requires the pratibandha relation, meaning the dependence of 
the existence of one thing (X = hetu) upon another thing (Y = sadhya). If X is dependent 
in this way upon Y, the disappearance of Y will inevitably cause the disappearance of X. 


$ PVSV 17,1—3: svam ca svabhavam parityajya katham bhāvo bhavet / svabhavasyaiva bhāvatvād iti tasya 


(= lingasya) svabhāvapratibandhād avyabhicarah /. In this case, svabhava is consistently the object to 
be conferred and bhava is the object conferring it. Sakyabuddhi commented on the second sentence: 
tasyātmabhūtasya sadhaasya simsapadeh svabhavapratibandhad eva svabhāve sadhyabhimate vrksadau 
... pratibandhad evāvyabhicārah / (KG 75,3ff = PVT 39b7f). 

The Tibetan equivalent of avinābhāva is med na mi “byung ba, while on the other hand the equivalent 
of ekanivrttyanyanivrtti is gcig log pas gzhan ldog pa. As will be shown below, in Tibetan logic the 
expression corresponding to the latter is de ldog pa’i stobs kyis khyod ldog pa. 
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Such dependence is, in itself, a connection between real objects and therefore to express 
this meaning Dharmakirti does not need to mention svabhava. 


tasmād ekanivrttyà 'nyanivrttim icchatā tayoh kascit svabhavapratibandho 
'py estavyah / anyatha 'gamako hetuh syāt / (PVSV 10,23—25) 


This passage shows that the logical reason (= hetu) is based on the relation of ekanivr- 
ttyanyanivrtti and, in turn, this relation is based on svabhava-pratibandha. Conversely, if 
svabhava-pratibandha exists between two objects, the disappearance of one object causes 
the disappearance of the other and thus one can infer the existence of the former object 
from the existence of the latter. One can find this used in a similar way several times in the 
PVSV, as detailed below. 


PVSV 16,28f: tanmatrasambandhah svabhavo (= sadhya) bhavam (= linga) 
eva nivartayet (k.23a—c) /. 


PVSV 17,5: karanam nivartamanam kāryam nivartayati /. 


PVSV 17,7f: ubhayathā (= tādātmyena tadutpattyā và) svabhāvapratiba- 
ndhad eva nivrttih / anyathā ekanivrttyanyavinivrttih katham bhavet (k.24ab) / 


PVSV 19,25: tav (= karana and vyapaka) eva hi nivartamanau svapratiba- 
ddham (= karya and vyapya) nivartayata iti /. 


PVSV 20,1f: apratibandhe hi katham ekasya nivrttir anyasya nivrttim sadha- 
yet /. 


This nivartaka power does not represent a kind of logical nexus, but rather the power to 
affect another object existentially. Based on these expressions, I would like to suggest that 
pratibandha, or existential dependence,’ is confirmed by means of the realization of the 
causality between the disappearances of two objects. If svabhava-pratibandha does not exist, 
then it is not possible to confirm the causality between the two disappearances. Conversely, 
if one can find causality between the two disappearances, then svabhava-pratibandha must 
exist. 
This is the very idea evoked by Dar ma rin chen (1364—1432) when he said 


byas pa mi rtag pa la 'brel ba'i don ldog gi phyogs gcig de gnyis tha dad 
mngon sum gyis grub cing / mi rtag pa log pa’i stobs kyis byas pa ldog pa’i 
tshul ni mi rtag pa log pa i gzhi la byas pa 'gog pa’i gnod pa can gyi rtags la 
brten nas bsgrub pa yin ...'° 


" According to Sakyabuddhi, KG 75,23. 

The translation "existential dependence" coincides with the translation by F. Th. Stcherbatsky (1930). 
He translated the first occurrence of svabhava-pratibandha in NB II.19 (p. 69) as “Because one thing can 
convey the (existence of) another one when it is existentially dependent (on the latter)" (my emphasis, 
Y. FJ). 

rGyal tshab rje Dar ma rin chen, tshad ma rnam 'grel gyi tshig le'ur byas pa'i rnam bshad thar lam 
phyin ci ma log par gsal bar byed pa, Zhol ed., cha, 22b4—5. That the defining character of 'brel 
pa is closely related to the causality of two disappearances was first pointed out in the presentation 
"rGyal tshab's Understanding of Svabhavapratibandha" by Choi Kyeon-jin at the Conference of the 
International Association of Tibetan Studies, 2013, Ulaanbaatar. 
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don ldog is an equivalent of mtshan nyid, that is, the “defining character." Therefore in 
this passage Dar ma rin chen is postulating that there are two conditions that define the 
character of the dependence of the produced object upon an impermanent object: (1) the 
two objects must be different, and (2) the disappearance of the former object is caused by 
force of the disappearance of the latter object. 

It is obvious that the second condition is based on ekanivrttyanyanivrtti. don ldog 
literally means the distinguishing character in the object, and therefore this ekanivrttyanya- 
nivrtti is a distinguishing character of pratibandha. 'This is indirect evidence of the close 
relationship between pratibandha and ekanivrttyanyanivrtti. 


Problems in the Tibetan translation of the PVSV and the commentaries 
on Dharmakirti 


As shown above, there is little that remains speculative about the meaning of pratibandha 
in the texts of Dharmakirti. Now I would like to point out some interesting matters that can 
be drawn from the Tibetan translation of the PVSV and its commentary. 


I have already mentioned that in the Abhidharmakosa and Mahavyutpatti, pratibaddha 
is in most cases translated as rag las pa. In passages no. 1 to no. 25 of fifty-one citations 
in List C, below with the exception of no. 5, pratibandhalpratibaddha is translated as 
'bral ba/pa and in the rest of the passages, with the exception of nos. 27 and 34, it is 
translated as rag las/lus pa. The same situation is found in the Tibetan translation of the 
commentary on the PVSV by Sakyabuddhi (PVT). In half of the cases translated into 
rag las/lus pa, pratibandhalpratibaddha is used in the context of the basis for the logical 
nexus. For example, svabhava-pratibandha in passages nos. 44 and 46 is translated as rang 
bzhin la/gyi rag lus pa, not as rang bzhin (dang) 'brel ba, which is the translation in the 
first half of the cases of svabhava-pratibandhalpratibaddha-svabhava. In passage no. 40, 
tadapratibaddhasvabhava is properly translated as de la rag lus pa med pa'i rang bzhin 
can gyi, with the meaning of the bahuvrihi compound. As mentioned above, there is no 
distinction made between svabhava-pratibandha and pratibaddha-svabhava in the Tibetan 
translation. This transition of the Tibetan translation of the PVSV and PVT might mean that 
the translator(s)!! of these two texts realized Dharmakirti's intentions behind this term in the 
process of their translation work, and changed their translation of pratibandhalpratibaddha 
halfway through. 

But other Tibetan scholars who did not consult the Sanskrit texts must not have noticed 
that rag las/lus pa was the translation of pratibandha. Amazingly, they properly recorded 
the defining character of 'brel pa as I have mentioned above, even in such a restricted 
or incomplete situation. I cannot but concede that they had a very profound ability to 
understand Dharmakirti's intentions. 

This change in the Tibetan translation of pratibandhalpratibaddha may have been 
influenced by an annotation of Sakyabuddhi, which paraphrases pratibaddha as dyatta and 


11 The colophon of the PVSV does not mention a translator, but that of the PVT mentions lo ts'a ba rma 


dge ba'i blo gros. Perhaps he also translated the PVSV during the same period. 
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pratibandha as ayattatva on several occasions (passages nos. 1,125, 24, 32, 35, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 46). 

In the midst of paraphrasing pratibandha in NB IL21: sa ca pratibandhah sadhye 
'rthe lingasya, Dharmottara comments that lingam parayattatvat pratibaddham / sādhyas 
tv artho 'parāyattatvāt pratibandhavisayo na tu pratibaddha ity arthah / (NBT 112,1f); 
"linga is pratibaddha because it is dependent upon another [object], while on the other hand 
sadhya artha — because it is not dependent upon the other [namely the /iriga] — is an object 
of pratibandha, [but] it is not pratibaddha.” Dharmottara clearly interprets pratibaddha as 
ayatta and pratibandha as ayattatva. He also puts linga and pratibaddha in the appositional 
case and explains that sadhya is pratibandhavisaya. Moreover, Durvekamišra annotates 
pratibandha three times with pratibandhah pratibaddhatvam ayattatvam (NBT 96,21; 
110,20; 115,15f). These explanations correspond with what I have explicated above in this 


paper. 


Conclusion 


To summarize my arguments in this paper: 

1. pratibandha is more significant than svabhava in the compound svabhava-pratibandha. 

2. Generally svabhava-pratibandha is interpreted as pratibaddha-svabhavatva, which 
is an abstract noun of a bahuvrihi compound. Therefore, svabhāva stands for the liriga's 
svabhava and svabhava-pratibandha should be understood as a genitive tatpurusa com- 
pound. 

3. pratibandhalpratibaddha is closely related to the causality of the dual disappearance 
of two objects (ekanivrttyanyanivrtti). 

4. Therefore, pratibandhalpratibaddha express the existential dependence of one object 
upon another, of which the former is linga or hetu and the latter is sādhya. 
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List A: Abhidharmakošabhāsya 


1. AKBh icchamatrapratibaddho hi tesam sarvagunasampatsammukhibhavah / (Ch.2, 
70.23) 

AKBRhT de dag gi yon tan 'byor ba mngon sum du 'gyur ba thams cad ni bzhed pa tsam 

la rag lus pa yin pas ... (Ku, 76a7) 
UES, PEETER 
2. AKBh yasya yatpratibaddha utpādaļ sa tasyanantaram utpadyate / (Ch.2, 99.13) 

AKBRhT gang zhig gang la rag las te skye ba de ni de'i "jug thogs su skye ste / (Ku 100a5) 

TUE, SENSA, Hki, HEUTE. WA RSE 
3. AKBh tatra paficavidhamanaskaranantaram āryamārgasammukhībhāvo 'nyatropapa- 
ttipratilambhikebhyah / prayogapratibaddhatvat / (Ch.2, 109.1f) 

AKBhT dela skyes nas thob pa dag ma gtogs pa yid la byed pa rnam pa Inga'i mjug 
thogs su 'phags pa i lam mngon du 'gyur te / sbyor ba la rag lus pa'i phyir 
ro II (Ku 107b5f) 

UEP Akt, MESRA, Sensi. RETE. BETO 
4. AKBh yada cāsyāšrayo viparinantum ārabhate tadavasyam asya tadasrayapratiba- 
ddham cittam sammukhībhūya pascat pracyavet nānyathā / (Ch.3, 156.6f) 

AKBhT gang gitshe de'i lus yongs su ‘jug par rtsom pa de'i tshe yang de las gdon mi za 
bar de'i lus dang ’brel pa’i sems mngon du gyur nas phyis 'chi 'pho bar 'gyur 
gyi gzhan du ni ma yin no // (Ku, 143a1f) 

Aa PIT ARAB, Vilis SIT OL. PAGE. ERER, 
5. AKBh icchamatrapratibaddhah sarvagunasampatsammukhibhavah / (Ch.7, 421.3) 

AKBRhT de dag gi yon tan 'byor pa thams cad mngon du 'gyur ba ni bzhed pa tsam la 
rag lus so // (Khu, 122b5) 

ARD + + - B&Gkfien | SLA. 
List B: Mahavyutpatti 
6483 . pratibandhah / phyir ’jil ba'am bgegs byed pa'am bar chad byed pa | 
6481 . pratibaddhah / rag lus pa’am ’brel ba'am bgegs su gyur pa / 
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List C: PVSV, commentaries of Sakyabuddhi and Karnakagomin 


1. PVSV 
SVTib 
KG 


PVT 


2. PVSV 
SVTib 
KG 

3: PVSV 


SVTib 


KG 


PVT 


4. PVSV 


SVTib 


KG 


PVT 


5. PVSV 
SVTib 


KG 
PVT 


6. PVSV 


SVTib 


KG 


svabhavapratibandhe hi saty artho ’rtham na vyabhicarati / (2,19) 
rang bzhin dang ’brel pa yod pa don gyis don ’khrul pa med de / (262a6f) 


svabhavena pratibandhah sadhanam krteti samasah | svabhavena pratiba- 
ddhatvam / pratibaddha-svabhavatvam iti yavat / (23,16f) 

(+) rang bzhin bsgrub par bya ba’i dngos po dang ’brel pa ni de la rag las pa 
nyid de de yod na’o // (10a7) 

kāryasyāpi svabhavapratibandhah / (3,3f) 

"bras bu yang rang bzhin dang ’brel pa yin te / (262b2) 

— (24,25); PVT: - (11a2) 

tatranubhayasyapratibandhat tadabhāve anyena na bhavitavyam iti kuta etat / 
(5,19f) 

de la gnyis ka ma yin pa ni ’brel pa med pa’i phyir te / de med na gzhan med 
par 'gyur ro // zhes bya ba der lta ga la 'gyur // (26307) 
anubhayasyākāryakāraņātmakasya nisedhyena saha pratibandhābhāvāt tada- 
bhave 'pratibaddhasyābhāve / (38,17f) 

gnyi ga ma yin pa ste rgyu yang ma yin la 'bras bu yang ma yin pa'i bdag nyid 
ni dgag par bya ba dang lhan cig ’brel pa med pa'i phyir de med na ste "brel 
pa med pa med na ... (1652) 
apratibaddhasvabhāvasyāvinābhāvaniyamābhāvāt | (8,12f) 

rang bzhin ma ’brel pa ni med na mi 'byung bar nges pa med pa’i phyir ro // 
(265a6) 

tādātmyatadutpattibhyām linginy apratibaddhasvabhāvasyāvinābhāvaniyamā- 
bhāvāt / (49,12) 

de'i bdag nyid dang de las byung ba dag gi rtags can dang / rang bzhin ma 
*brel pa ni med na ma 'byung bar nges pa med pa’i phyir ro || (22b2f) 
nantartyakam eva kāryam karanam anumapayati / tatpratibandhat / (10,5f) 
med na mi 'byung ba'i 'bras bu kho nas rgyu rjes su dpog par byed do // de la 
rag las pa yin pa’i phyir ro // (26626) 

tatpratibandhat / tatra karane ayattatvat / (55,4f) 

med na mi 'byung ba'i “bras bu kho nas zhes bya ba ni rgyu med na mi 'byung 
ba kho nas so // de la rag las pa yin pa'i phyir zhes bya ba ni rgyu de la rag 
las pa yin pa'i phyir ro // (26b2f) 

ekanivrttyà 'nyanivrttim icchatā tayoh kašcit svabhavapratibandho ’py esta- 
vyah / anyathā 'gamako hetuh syāt / (10,23f) 

gcig log pas gzhan ldog par ‘dod pas ni de gnyis rang bzhin ’brel pa 'ga' zhig 
kyang 'dod par bya dgos so // de lta ma yin na gtan tshigs go bar byed pa ma 
yin par 'gyur ro // (266b6) 

tayoh sadhyasadhanayoh kašcit svabhavena pratibandhas tādātmyatadutpatti- 
laksano [']py estavyah / (57,7f) 
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(=) bsgrub par bya ba dang sgrub pa de gnyis de'i bdag nyid dang / de las 
byung ba'i mtshan nyid kyis ’brel pa 'ga' zhig kyang "dod par bya dgos te | 
(28a2f) 

na hy asati pratibandhe ’nvayavyatirekaniscayo 'sti / (10,28) 

*brel pa med par ni rjes su 'gro ba dang ldog pa nges pa med de / (266b7) 

— (59,27); PVT: — (2826) 

anyathā hy asati pratibandhe 'dar$anamatrena vyatireke / (11,5) 

de lta ma yin te / "brel pa med par ma mthong ba tsam gyis ldog na / (26722) 
— (58,23); PVT: — (28b6) 

anupalambhat tu kvacid abhāvasiddhāv apy apratibaddhasya tadabhāve sarva- 
trabhavasiddheh / (12,23f) 

mi dmigs pa'i sgo nas ni ’ga’ zhig la med pa grub tu zin kyang ’brel pa med pa 
ni de med kyang thams cad la med pa mi grub pas | (267b4f) 
apratibaddhasya hetoh sadhye | tadabhave sadhyabhave sarvatra vipakse 'bha- 
vasiddheh... (62,9f) 

gtan tshigs bsgrub par bya ba dang ’brel pa med pa ni sgrub par byed pa de 
med kyang mi mthun pa i phyogs su gyur ba'i dngos po thams cad la med par 
mi 'grub pa’i gtan tshigs kyis na the tshom za ba yin no // (31a5) 

tannivrttau kvacin nivrttàv api pranadmam apratibandhat / sarvatra nivrttya- 
siddher agamakatvam / (13,10f) 

'ga' zhig la de log ste | srog la sogs pa log kyang "brel pa med pa'i phyir / thams 
cad las ldog pa mi 'grub pas rtogs par byed pa ma yin pa nyid do // (26822) 
nivrttav api prānādīnām apratibandhād ātmanā saha sambandhābhāvāt | 
(63,23f) 

srog la sogs pa log kyang "brel pa med pa'i phyir / bdag dang lhan cig ’brel 
pa med pa’i phyir ... (32a4) 

yadi kathamcid vipakse 'dar$anamatrena apratibaddhasyapi tadavyabhicarah | 
(15,11) 

gal te ji zhig ltar mi mthun pa’i phyogs la ma mthong ba tsam gyis *brel pa med 
pa yang de 'khrul pa med do zhe na / (26921) 

yadi vipakse hetor adar$anamatrenapratibaddhasya svasadhye tadavyabhica- 
rah sādhyāvyabhicāra isyate / (69,24) 

gal te mi mthun pa'i phyogs la gtan tshigs ma mthong ba tsam gyis bsgrub par 
bya ba dang ’brel pa med pa’i yang bsgrub par bya ba der 'khrul pa med par 
'dod na ni ... (35a6f) 

svam ca svabhavam parityajya katham bhāvo bhavet / svabhavasyaiva bhava- 
tvād iti tasya svabhāva-pratibandhād avyabhicarah / (17,1f) 

rang gi ngo bo yongs su bor nas kyang ji ltar yod par 'gyur te / rang gi ngo bo 
kho na ngo bo yin pa’i phyir ro // de'i phyir de ni rang bzhin ’brel pa’i phyir 
'khrul pa med do // (2703) 

tasyātmabhūtasya sadhanasya šimšapādeh svabhavapratibandhad eva sva- 


bhāve sādhyābhimate vrksadau yathoktena prakarena pratibandhād evavyabhi- 
carah / (75,3f) 
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sgrub pa shing sha pa la sogs pa bdag nyid du gyur pa de ni rang bzhin *brel 
pa kho na’i phyir te / rang bzhin bsgrub par bya bar dod pa shing la sogs pa 
dang ji skad bshad pa'i rnam pas ’brel pa kho nas ’khrul pa med do // (39b7f) 
ubhayatha svabhavapratibandhad eva nivrttih / (17,7) 

gnyis ga rang bzhin ’brel pa kho nas ldog go // (270a4f) 

ubhayatheti tādātmyena tadutpattyā và yah svabhavapratibandhas tasmād eva | 
sadhyanivrttyà hetor nivrttih / anyatheti yadi pratibandho nesyate / ekasyapra- 
tibandhakasya sadhyasya nivrttyanyanivrttih / apratibaddhasya sadhanadhar- 
masya nivrtih katham bhavet / (75,11f) 

(=) gnyi gar zhes bya ba ni de'i bdag nyid dang / de las byung ba'i mtshan nyid 
kyis rang bzhin ’brel pa kho nas bsgrub par bya ba log pas gtan tshigs ldog 
go // de lta min na gcig log pas zhes bya ba ni bsgrub par bya ba ma *brel pa 
log pas I ji ltar gzhan mi ldog par 'gyur sgrub pa'i chos ma ’brel pa ldog par 
'gyur mi 'gyur ba kho na ste / (40a3f) 

svabhavapratibandhad eva hetuh sādhyam gamayati / sa ca tadbhavalaksanas 
tadutpattilaksano và / (17,12f) 

rang bzhin ’brel pa kho nas gtan tshigs kyis bsgrub par bya ba go bar byed 
de // de'i ngo bo'i mtshan nyid dam // de las byung ba’i mtshan nyid yin no // 
(27026) 

svabhavapratibandhad eva sādhyābhimate vastuni pratibaddhatvdd eva hetuh 
svasadhyan gamayati / (76,1f) 

rang bzhin ’brel pa kho nas bsgrub par bya bar 'dod pa'i dngos po dang ’brel 
pa kho nas gtan tshigs kyis bsgrub par bya ba go bar byed do // (40a6) 

yada punar drstantena nāgnidhūmayoh karyakaranabhavah pradarsyate | tada 
yatra dhūmas tratrāgnir ity eva na syāt / pratibandhabhavat / (19,16f) 

gang gi tshe dpes me dang du ba dag rgyu dang 'bras bu'i dngos por mi ston 
pa de'i tshe ni ’brel pa med pa'i phyir | gang na du ba yod pa de na me yod do 
zhes bya ba nyid du yang mi 'gyur na / (271a7) 

— (85,57); PVT: — (44a2f) 

drstāntenāyam eva yathoktasvabhavapratibandhah pradaršyate / (19,21f) 
dpes ji skad bshad pa’i rang bzhin ’brel pa di kho na rab tu ston pa / (271blf) 
— (85,87); PVT: - (44a4) 

tav eva hi nivartamanau svapratibaddham nivartayata iti / (19,25) 

de dag kho na ldog pa na rang gi ’brel pa zlog par byed pas ... (271b2) 

tāv eva hi karanavyapakau nivarttamānau svapratibaddham kāryam vyāpyam 
ca svabhavam nivarttayata ... (85,14f) 

rgyu dang khyab par byed pa de dag kho na ldog pa na / rang dang ’brel pa 
"bras bu dang rang bzhin khyab par bya ba zlog par byed pas | (44a5f) 
apratibandhe hi katham ekasya nivrttir anyasya nivrttim sadhayet / (20,1f) 
ma ’brel na ni ji ltar gcig log pas gzhan ldog pa sgrub par byed / (271b3) 

— (85,18f); PVT: - (44a7) 

yadi nāmaite Sabdah purusaih kvacit praninisità api na Sakyante pranetum 
vastupratibandhād dhūmādivat / (35,20f) 
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gal te sgra di dag skyes bu rnams kyis 'ga' zhig la bya bar dod du zin kyang 
du ba la sogs pa bzhin du dngos po dang "brel pa’i phyir bya bar mi nus na ... 
(280b4f) 


vastupratibandhat / vastvayattatvat | dhūmādivat / na hy agnipratibaddho 
dhūmo vahnipratyayanasamarthas tadvaiparityena jalapratyayane niyoktum 
pāryate / tadā vastupratibaddhatve šabdānām ayam upalambhah sydd asati 
vyatireke katham sasthyadaya iti // (157,14f) 

(=) dngos po dang ’brel pa’i phyir dngos po tha dad pa la rag las pa’i phyir 
bya bar mi nus na / sgra rnams dngos po dang ’brel pa de’i tshe / tha dad pa 
med na ji ltar drug pa la sogs par 'gyur zhes bya ba'i klan ka "di 'gyur ba zhig 
na / (80alf) 


sarvas cayam svalaksananam eva daršanāhitavāsanākrto viplava iti tatpra- 
tibaddhajanmanam vikalpānām atatpratibhasitve 'pi vastuny avisamvado ... 
(43,2f) 

'di thams cad rang gi mtshan nyid dag kho na mthong bas gzhag pa'i bag chags 
kyis byas pa'i bslad pa yin pa las de dang ’brel pa las skye ba'i rnam par rtog 
pa rnams ni de snang ba nyid ma yin yang dngos po la mi bslu ste / (285a2f) 
sarvaš cayam ityādi / sarvo viplava iti sambandhah / viplavo bhrantih / ayam 
iti sāmānyādirūpah / svalaksanānām eva yad darsanan tenāhitā ya vāsanā ta- 
tkrtah | paramparayā sarvavikalpanam vastudarsanadvarayatatvat / tatha hi 
nityādivikalpā api vastudarsanenaivotpannah sadršāparāparotpattidaršanā- 
yatatvat / tatra tulye sarvavikalpanam vastudaršanadvārāyātatve / tatpratiba- 
ddhajanmanam anityādivikalpānām atatpratibhasitve | "]pi svalaksanapratibha- 
sitve |']pi vastuny avisamvadah /(183,4f) 

‘di thams cad ces bya ba la sogs pa smos te / di zhes bya ba ni rtag pa la 
sogs pa'i rnam par rtog pa'o // thams cad bslad pa yin no zhes bya bar sbyar 
te / bslad pa’i rnam par rtog pa'o // rang gi mtshan nyid dag kho na mthong 
ba gang yin pa des gzhag pa'i bag chags des byas pa yin te / rnam par rtog pa 
thams cad ni dngos po mthong ba'i sgo nas brgyud de 'ongs pa'i phyir ro // di 
ltar rtag pa la sogs pa'i rnam par rtog pa yang dngos po mthong ba kho na las 
byung ba yin te / ‘dra ba gzhan “byung ba la sogs pas ’khrul ba 'ba' zhig tu zad 
do I! de la rnam par rtog pa thams cad dngos po mthong ba'i sgo nas 'ongs pa 
nyid du dra ba las de dang ’brel pa las skye ba mi rtag pa la sogs pa’i rnam 
par rtog pa rnams ni de snang ba nyid ma yin yang / rang gi mtshan nyid snang 
ba nyid ma yin yang mi rtag pa nyid la sogs pa'i ngo bo de dngos po la yod pa'i 
phyir dngos po la mi slu ste / (95b4f) 

vastusamvādas tu vastūtpattyā tatpratibandhe sati bhavati / (49,2) 


dngos po ’thob pa ni dngos po las skye bas de dang ’brel pa yin na ’gyur gyi 
... (288b6f) 

tasmin sādhye pratibandhe sati (/) pratibandha eva kutah / vastūtpattyā sadhya- 
vastūtpattyā hetubhütaya anyathety asati pratibandhe / (204,8f) 

(+) brgyud de dngos po las skye ba’i rgyur gyur pas dngos po dngos po de 
dang ’brel te / de lta yin na dgnos po 'thob par 'gyur gyi zhes bya bar sbyar 
ro / (110a1) 
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vikalpānām arthapratibandhaniyamābhāvāt | na hi vikalpā yathartham eva 
Jayante / (51,8f) 

rnam par rtog pa rnams don dang ’brel par nges pa med pa’i phyir te | rnam 
par rtog pa rnams ni don ji lta ba bzhin skye ba med pa nyid do // (290a4f) 
arthapratibaddho 'rthākārānuvidhānenaotpattih / (212,10) 

don dang *brel pa ni don gyi rnam pa’i rjes su byed par skye ba’o // (116a2) 
upakare 'pi tatraiva tatpratibandha iti kim anyas tatkaranāt tadupakārī / 
(53,24f) 

phan ‘dogs na yang de kho na la de ’brel pas de byed pa'i phyir de la phan par 
byed pa gzhan ci dgos / (291b1) 

upakare và sāmānyakrte upakarasyabhyupagamyamane / tatraiva sāmānye 
tasyopakarasya pratibandha iti kim anyo vyaktibhedas tasyopakarasya karanat 
tasya sāmānyasyopakārī ... (218,15f) 

phan ‘dogs na yang zhes bya ba ni spyis byas pa'i phan pa khas len na spyi de 
kho na la phan pa de ’brel pas de byed pa'i phyir spyi de la phan par byed pa 
gsal ba'i khyad par gzhan ci dgos te ... (120alf) 

tadutpattidharmā bhāvah svabhavapratibandhad apeksate nama / (53,26f) 
de las skye ba'i chos can ni rang bzhin *brel pa’i phyir ltos pa zhes bya’o // 
(291b2) 

tasmad apeksaniyad utpattih sa dharmah svabhāvo yasya sa tadutpattidharmma- 
bhavah | svabhavasya pratibandhād āyattatvād apeksate nama upakarinam ... 
(218,20f) 

gang la chos de'i ngo bo nyid yod pa de ni de las skyes ba'i chos can gyi dngos 
po'o I| rang bzhin *brel cing rag las pa'i phyir phan par byed pa la ltos pa zhes 
bya ste / (120a3f) 

yah kašcit kasyacit kvacit pratibandhah sa sarvo janyatayam evantarbhavati / 
(54,10) 

gang cung zad 'ga' zhig la lar "brel pa de thams cad ni bskyed par bya ba'i 
khongs su gtogs so // (291b3) 

yah kaScid bhavah pratibandhah kasyacid vastunah kvacid āšraye sa sarvo 
janyatayam karyatayam evodbhavati / (219,3f) 

gang cung zad dngos po 'ga' zhig rten la lar ’brel pa dngos po las gyur pa 
de thams cad ni bskyed par bya ba ste / ’bras bu kho na'i khongs su gtogs 
so // (120a6f) 

katham anyonyasya samyam / tatsambandhad iti cet / na / apratibaddhasya 
sambandhayogat / (55,18f) 

Ji ltar gzhan dang gzhan du mtshungs pa yin / gal te de dag dang ’brel pa'i 
phyir ro // zhe na ma yin te / rag ma las pa la 'brel par mi rung ba'i phyir 
dang / (292b1f) 

apratibaddhasya vyaktav anayattasya tabhir anupakrtasyety arthah / (224,211) 


rag ma las pa la gsal ba la rag ma las pa la ste / de dag gis phan ma btags pa 
la zhes bya bai tha tshig go // (125alf) 
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tathabhutarthadarsanadvarenayam nānaikadharmabhedābhedapratibhāsavi- 
plavānusārī vyavahāra iti tasya tatpratibandhe sati tadavyabhicārah / (65,3f) 


tha snyad di ni yang dag pa’i don de bzhin du mthong ba'i sgo nas chos du ma 
dang / gcig dang / tha dad pa dang / tha dad pa ma yin par snang ba ’khrul 
pa'i rjes su “brang ba'i phyir / de dang der ’brel par ’gyur ba la de (DN: las 
du) ma ’khrul pa yin no // (297a5f) 

tasya vyavaharasya tatpratibandhe tasmims tathābhūte svalaksane parampa- 
ryenotpattipratibandhe sati tadavyabhicarah / vastvavyabhicarah / (260,12f) 


de ste tha snyad der ’brel par gyur pa de lta bur gyur pa’i rang gi mtshan nyid 
der brgyud pas “byung ba'i ’brel pa yod na de ma ’khrul te / dngos po la ma 
'khrul pa yin no // (153b3f) 


samavāyasamyogāv ekarthasamavayadayo 'pi vastusambandhah kāryakāraņa- 
bhāvān na vyatiricyante / parasparam anyato vānupakāriņām apratibandhāt / 
apratibaddhasya ca asambandhāt (70,31) 


phrod pa du ba dang Idan pa dang / don gcig la du ba zhes bya ba la sogs 
pa dngos po i 'brel pa dag kyang rgyu dang 'bras bu’i dngos po las tha dad 
pa ma yin no // gcig la gcig gam gzhan dag gis phan 'dogs pa med pa ni rag 
lus pa med pa'i phyir dang / rag lus pa med pa yang ’brel pa med pa’i phyir 
ro || (300a6f) 

parasparam anyonyam upakarinam anyato và "$rayabhimatad anupakarinam 
apratibandhad anāyattatvāt / apratibadhannasya [=apratibandhasya] casa- 
mbandhat karanat ... (278,1f) 


gcig la gcig te / phan tshun nam rten du mngon par 'dod pa gzhan gyis phan 
btags pa med pa’o // phan btags pa med pa ni rag lus pa med pa’i phyir te / ltos 
pa med pa'i rgyu'i phyir ... (16725) 

tatrapi kāryakāranabhāvakrta eva pratibandhah / (70,9f) 


de la yang rgyu dang "bras bu'i dngos por byas pa kho na rag lus pa yin no // 
(300b1) 

tatrāpy ekarthasamavayini kāryakāranabhāvakrta evasrayena saha yah karya- 
karanabhavas tatkrta eva yaddvarenaropita eva sambandhah / (278,15f) 

(=) don gcig dang 'phrod pa du ba de la yang rgyu dang “bras bu'i dngos por 
byas pa kho na ste / rten dang bcas pa’i rayu dang 'bras bu'i dngos po gang yin 
pa des byas shing des sbyar ba kho na rag lus pa’i ’brel pa yin no // (167b4f) 
tam eva sa āšrayah karoti / sa capratibaddha samanya iti kim sāmānyasyāšra- 
yena / (72,2f) 

de nyid de'i rten byed pa yin la / de yang spyi la rag ma lus pa i phyir / spyi'i 
rten gyis ci zhig byed / (301b2) 

sety arthāntarabhūtā sthitih / na hi tasyah samanye pratibandhakaranam kimcid 
asti ... (285,18) 

de zhes bya ba ni gnas pa don gzhan du 'gyur pa’o II de la spyi la rag lus pai 
rgyu cung zhig kyang yod pa ma yin no // (172alf) 

pratibaddhe và kah pratibandha iti vacyam / (72,3f) 

rag las pa kho na la rag las pa zhes ji ltar brjod par bya / (301b2) 
abhyupagamyata eva sthiteh sāmānye pratibandha iti ced aha / (285,10) 
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gal te gnas pa ni spyi la rag lus par khas blangs pa kno na yin no zhe na / 
(17222) 

apekseti hi tatpratibandhah sa cānādheyavišesasya sāmānyasyāyukta iti / 
(72,70) 

ltos pa zhes bya ba ni de la rag lus pa yin na de yang spyi khyad par med pa la 
mi rigs pa dang ... (301b3f) 

asmin vastuny asydpekseti yeyam apeksa sa tasminn apeksye pratibandhas 
tadāyattatā / (286,2f) 

dngos po di la di ltos pa zhes bya ba la ltos pa gang yin pa de ni ltos par bya 
ba di dang ’brel cing de la rag lus pa nyid de // (172b3) 

napi vyatirekinas tasya kvacid anāšrayād anyasyāpi vyangyavyanjakabhavadeh 
sambandhasya kenacid anupakaryasyapratibandhenabhavat / (75,27f) 

tha dad pa las kyang ma yin te / de ’ga’ zhig la yang brten pa med pa'i phyir 
ro || 'ga' zhig gis phan btags pa med par rag lus pa med pas na bsal bar bya 
ba dang / bsal bar byed pa'i ngo bo la sogs pa las 'brel pa gzhan yang med pa'i 
phyir (303b6f) 

kin karanam / nityatvāt kenacid vyaktibhedenānupakāryasya sāmānyasyāprati- 
bandhena / na hy apratibandhasya kašcit sambandho 'stity uktam | (297,8f) 
ci'i phyir zhe na / rtag pa nyid kyis gsal ba'i khyad par 'ga' zhig gis phan btags 
pa med pa’i spyi rag lus pa med pa’i phyir ro // rag lus pa med pa'i ’brel pa 
'ga' zhig kyang yod pa ma yin no // (180b3f) 

kvacid avisamvado 'syā vastuni karyakaranabhavapratibandhan ... (76,20f) 
'ga' zhig la ‘di’i mi slu ba ni dngos po la rgyu dang “bras bu'i ngo bo'i (D adds 
"bras bui) *brel pa las yin gyi / (304a6) 

kvacid vastuny asya buddheh sakasad avisamvado yasmat karyakaranasamba- 
ddhad ... (300,4f) 

dgnos po 'ga' zhig la 'di la blo las mi bslu ba gang yin pa de ni | rgyu dang 
"bras bu'i 'brel pa las yin te / (182b6) 

tad dhi kimcid upalīyeta na va yasya yatra kimcit pratibaddham apratibaddham 
và / (99,27f) 

de ni cung zhig 'ga' zhig la ’brel pa ma yin te / (D: no //) gang gang la cung 
zhig rag las pa ma yin no // (317a6f) 

tad dhi vastu | kimcid upalīyet asrayet / yasya yatra kimcid utpadadikam prati- 
baddham āyattam / na copalīyeta yasya yatrapratibaddham / (366,2f) 

dngos po de ni rten du gyur pa 'ga' zhig la ’brel ba ste brten par 'gyur ba'am | 
gang gang la skyed par byed pa po la sogs pa la cung zhig rag lus pa ste ltos 
pa'am | ’brel pa med pa ma yin zhing gang gang la rag lus pa ma yin no // 
(226b1f) 

seyam satta apratibandhini cet / niyamavati na syāt / (99,28f) 

gal te yod pa nyid de 'di ni ’ga’ zhig la rag lus pa can ma yin no zhe na / nges 
pa can du mi 'gyur ro // (317a7) 


seyam satta kvacid apratibandhini cet / dravyakālāpeksayā na niyamavati syāt | 
(366,4) 
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gal te yod pa nyid de di ni 'ga' zhig la rag lus pa can ma yin no zhe na / rdzas 
dang yul dang dus la ltos par nges pa can du mi 'gyur te / (226b2) 

yathasvam vyāpini sadhye tayor eva pratibandhat lingayor lingini / (101,1f) 
bdag nyid ji Ita ba bzhin du khyab (D: khyad) par byed pa bsgrub par bya ba'i 
rtags can la rtags de dag rag lus pa’i phyir ... (318a1f) 

karyasya karanam vyapakam sadhyam (/) svabhavasyapi svabhavo vyapakah 
sādhyas tasmin sādhye lingini tayor eva karyasvabhavayor lingayoh pratiba- 
ndhat / (370,5f) 

"bras bu'i rgyu khyab par byed pa bsgrub par bya ba yin la / rang bzhin gyi 
yang rang bzhin khyab par byed pa bsgrub par bya ba yin te / bsgrub par bya 
ba rtags can de la 'bras bu dang / rang bzhin gyi rtags de dag de nyid rag lus 
pa’i phyir ro // (228a2f) 

sadasatpaksabhedena šabdārthānapavādibhih // vastv eva cintyate hy atra prati- 
baddhah phalaodayah // (106,27f) 

sgra don bsnyon pa med rnams kyis // yod med phyogs kyi bye brag gis // dngos 
po nyid ni dpyad bya ste // "di la “bras ’byung rag las phyir // (321b1f) 
yasmad atra vastuni pratibaddhah phalodayah / (387,11) 

ci'i phyir zhe na / di ltar dngos po ‘di la 'bras bu rag las phyir sgra'i don la ni 
ma yin no // (240b7f) 

tad ayam pravartamanah sarvadā sadasaccintayam avadhiritavikalpaprati- 
bhāso vastv evadhisthanikaroti / yatrayam purusarthah pratibaddho ... (107,3f) 
de bas na di 'jug pa na thams cad du yod pa dang med pa dpyod pa na rnam 
par rtog pa'i snang ba la ltos pa med par gang la skyes bu’i don ‘di rag lus pa'i 
dngos po nyid la dmigs par byed de ... (321b3f) 

vastv evadhisthanikaroti visayīkaroti yatra vastuny ayam purusārthah prati- 
baddhah / (388,4f) 

dngos po gang la skyes bu’i don ‘di rag lus pa’i dngos po nyid la dmigs par 
byed cing yul du byed de / (241a5) 

na ca tadapratibaddhasvabhavo bhavo 'nyam gamayati / (107,25) 

de la rag lus pa med pa’i rang bzhin can gyi dngos po ni gzhan go bar byed 
pa ma yin no // (322a3) 

tasmin vastuny apratibaddhah svabhavo yasya Sabdalaksanasya / anyam ya- 
trasau na pratibaddhah / (390,7f) 

(=) dngos po de la rag lus pa med pa'i rang bzhin gyi sgra'i bdag nyid can 
gyi dngos po gang la yod pa zhes bya bar tshig rnam par sbyar ro // gang la 
rag lus pa med pa ni gzhan de'i go bar byed pa ma yin no zhes bya bar sbyar 
ro || (242b2f) 

paryavasthanajanmapratibaddhaduhkavivekat / (111,5) 

kun nas dkris pa dang skye ba la rag lus pa’i sdug bsngal dang bral ba'i phyir 
dang | (324a3) 

tayor yat pratibaddhan duhkhan tasya vivekat | ragadyutpattikale yad duhkham 
kayacittaparidahalaksanan tat paryavasthanapratibaddham jātijarāvyādhyādi- 
duhkhan tu janmapratibaddham / (400,18f) 
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de dag la rag lus pa’i sdug bsngal gang yin pa de dang bral ba’i phyir ro // 'dod 
chags la sogs pa'i skye ba'i tshe lus dang sems yongs su gdung ba'i mtshan nyid 
can gyi sdug bsnagl gang yin pa de ni kun nas dkris pa la rag lus pa’o // skye 
ba dang rga ba dang na ba’i sdug bsngal ni skye ba la rag lus pa’o // (251b3f) 


tatah katham idānīm tatpratiniyamasamsadhyam tadanvayam sadhayeyuh / na 
hy apratibaddhas tatsadhana iti / (114,28f) 


de bas na de la so sor nges par bsgrub par bya ba de'i rjes su 'gro ba ji ltar 
sgrub par byed par 'gyur te / rag las pa med pa de'i (D adds ni) sgrub par byed 
pa ma yin no // (326a7) 

bāhye ’rthe "pratibandhena niyamabhavat / (417,5) 

(=) don gang la rag las pa med pa de ni sgrub par byed pa’i rigs pa ma yin 
no // (260b2) 

parāšrayo hi sambandho ’pratibandhe tayoh sambandhità ’yogat / (115,14) 


gzhan la (D adds / ) rten pa can 'brel pa yin na ni rag las pa med pa la de dag 
gi ’brel pa nyid mi rung ba'i phyir ro // (326b4) 

parasraya iti parassambandhi asrayo |']syeti krtva / sambandhini sambandha- 
syapratibandhe sati tayoh sambandhinos sambandhitaya ’yogat / na hy aprati- 
baddhena kenacit kašcit tadvan bhavati gaur ivāšvena / (418,15f) 


(=) gzhan la brten pa can ’brel pa yin te / 'brel pa di la gzhan la brten pa 
yod pa’i phyir ro // ni’i sgras (D adds ni) nges par gzung ba’o // ci'i phyir zhe 
na / ’brel pa can la ’brel pa rag las pa med pa yin na ’brel pa can de dag gi 
'brel pa nyid mi rung ba'i phyir ro // rta ba lang dang ‘dra bar ltos pa med pas 
don 'ga' zhig de dang Idan par mi 'gyur ro // (261b3f) 

svabhavapratibandho ’nyattvam iti cet / (147,3f) 

gal te rang bzhin la rag lus pa med pa ni gzhan nyid yin no zhe na / (346b5f) 
nanv atatsvabhāvatve "pi parasparam svabhavapratibandho [']nyattvam iti 
cet / sa ca pratibandhah pudgalasya skandhesv asti tato tatsvabhavatve ["]pi 
nanyattvam skandhebhyah pudgalasyeti / (527,16f) 

gal te rang bzhin la rag lus pa med pa ni gzhan nyid yin na gang zag gi rag 
lus pa de yang phung po dag la yod pa de bas na de’i rang bzhin ma yin kyang 
phung po dag las gang zag gzhan nyid ma yin no zhe na / (326a6f) 

ko ’yam pratibandho nama yena sa ca na syāt / nānyasvabhāvas ca | (147,4f) 
rag lus pa zhes bya ba 'di gang yin / gang gis der yang mi ’gyur ba dang | rang 
bzhin gzhan du’ang mi 'gyur / (346b6) 

ko |'ļyam pratibandho nama pudgalasya skandhesu yena pratibandhena / sa 
ca na syād iti skandha-svabhavas ca pudgalo na syat / nānyasvabhāvas ca 
skandhebhyah / (521,194) 

phung po dag la gang zag gi rag lus pa zhes bya ba "di i gang yin / rag lus pa’i 
rgyu gang gis der yang mi 'gyur ba zhes bya ba gang zag phung po'i rang bzhin 
du mi 'gyur ba dang gzhan gyi rang bzhin can du mi 'gyur ba ste / (326a7f) 
na ca tajjanmalaksanat svabhavapratibandhad anyah pratibandho nama / ana- 
yattasya vyabhicara-virodhat / (147,10f) 
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de'i skye ba'i mtshan nyid kyi rang bzhin gyi rag las pa las rag lus pa gzhan 
yang yod pa ma yin te / rag lus pa med pa'i ’khrul pa la 'gal ba med pa'i phyir 
ro || (347alf) 

na canyah pratibandhah pudgalasya skandhesu / yasmān na hi janmalaksanāj 
janmasvabhāvāt svabhavapratibandhad anyah pratibandho nama / kim kara- 
nam (/) anayattasya tadutpattyā tatrapratibaddhasya / tena saha yo vyabhicāras 
tasyavirodhat | (528,8f) 

(=) gal te skye ba’i mtshan nyid can gyi rag lus pas phung po dag las gang zag 
gzhan nyid du yod pa ni ma yin mod kyi ’on kyang rag lus pa gzhan nyid du 
yod do zhe na | de’i zhes bya ba la sogs pa smos te | skye ba’i mtshan nyid can 
te / skye ba'i dhang po can gyi rang bzhin gyi rag las pa las rag lus pa zhes 
bya ba gzhan yod pa ma yin no // ci'i phyir zhe na / de las byung ba’i rag lus 
pa med pa de ni de la rag lus pa med pa de dang than cig ’khrul pa gang yin 
pa de la 'gal ba med pa’i phyir ro || gang zhig gang la rag lus pa med pa de ni 
der 'khrul pa'i phyir zhes bya ba’i tha tshig go // (326b5f) 

jūānakrtah pratibandha iti cet / syad etat / yatpratipattinantariyakam yajjfía- 
nam tadgatau niyamena tatpratibhāsanāt tad atadrupam apy avacyam iti / 
(147,12f) 

gal te shes pas byas pa’i rag lus pa yin no zhe na / de ltar ni 'gyur na gang 
rtogs pa med na mi 'byung ba'i shes pa gang yin pa des rtogs pa la nges par de 
snang ba'i phyir de de'i ngo bo ma yin du zin kyang / brjod par bya ba ma yin 
no zhe na / (347a2f) 

pudgalasya skandhesu jfianakrtah pratibandha iti cet /... | yasya rūpādeh prati- 
pattir yatpratipattis taya nantariyakam avinabhavi yajjndnam yasya pudgalasya 
jfianam / tadgatāv iti rūpādigatau niyamena tasya pudgalasya pratibhasanat / 
jnanakrtah pratibandhas ... / tena jfíanakrtat pratibandhat / (528,13f) 

(+) phung po dag las gang zag gi shes pas byas pa’irag lus pa yin no zhe na |... 
(32724) 

nanu saivasati pratibandhe na yuktety ucyate / (147,26) 


de nyid rag lus pa (DN inserts med pa) med par rigs pa ma yin no zhes brjod 
pa ma yin nam | (347a6) 


nanu saiva pratites tannāntarīyakatā / rūpādisu pudgalasyasati pratibandhe 
na yuktety ucyate / (530,4f) 

de med na mi “byung ba’i shes pa de nyid ni gzugs la sogs pa gang zag rag lus 
pa med par rigs pa ma yin no zhes brjod pa ma yin nam | (328a4) 
nākāryakāraņayoh kašcit pratibandha iti coktam / (148,1) 

rgyu dang 'bras bu ma yin pa dag la ni rag lus pa cung zad kyang ma yin no 
zhes bya ba yang bshad zin to // (347a6f) 

akaryakaranayor na kašcid vastavah pratibandha ity asakrd uktam ... (530,7) 
rgyu dang 'bras bur gyur pa ma yin pa dag la ni dngos su ’brel pa cung zad 
kyang yod pa ma yin no zhes mang du bshad zin to // (32825) 

vivaksayā Sabdo ’rthe niyamyate | na svabhavatah / tasya kvacid apratiba- 


ndhena sarvatra tulyatvat / yatrapi pratibandhas tadabhidhananiyamabhavat / 
(172,19f) 
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brjod par 'dod pas sgra ni don dag la nges par bya ba yin gyi ngo bo nyid kyis 
ni ma yin te / de ni 'ga' zhig la yang rag lus pa med par thams cad la mtshungs 
pa nyid kyi phyir ro // gang la rag las pa yin na yang de rjod par byed pa'i nges 
pa med pa'i phyir ro // (363a4f) 

tasya šabdasya kvacid vastuny apratibandhena sambandharahitatvena kāra- 
nena sarvatrarthatulyatvat / yatrāpi šabdasya pratibandhah sthanakaranesu 
tatah Sabdānām utpatter abhivyakter và / (606,3f) 

de ni dngos po 'ga' zhig la rag lus pa med pa ste / 'brel pa med par don thams 
cad la mtshungs pa nyid kyi phyir ro // gang la sgra’i rag las pa gnas dang byed 
pa dag gi yin te / de las (DN: la) sgra rnams skye ba'i phyir ram rtag par smra 
ba'i gzhung gis mngon par gsal ba'i phyir ro // (nye 61a4f) 

uktam atrapratibandhad aniyama iti // (172,27) 

‘dir rag lus pa med pa'i phyir / nges pa yod pa ma yin no zhes bshad zin to // 
(363a6f) 

uktam atrottaram / kvacid vastuny apratibandhad aniyata iti / (606,17) 

dir lan ni dngos po 'ga' zhig la yang rag lus pa med pa’i phyir nges pa yod pa 
ma yin no zhes bshad zin to // (nye 61b3) 


Jain Conceptions of Non-Cognition: A Dialogue with 
Dharmakirti on Inferential Evidence 


by 
Marie-Héléne Gorisse 


1. Introduction 


1.1. Philosophical background 


This paper aims at presenting and comparing the way non-cognition can serve as the 
basis of inference according to Buddhist and Jain philosophers, as well as to indicate the 
philosophical relevance of the main divergences between the two conceptions. I will focus 
on the view of the Buddhist Dharmakirti, as it is found in his Pramanavarttikasvavrtti 
and Nyayabindu, as well as on the view of the Jains Akalanka in his Laghiyastraya and 
Manikyanandi in his Pariksamukham. 

First of all, the teachings of Akalanka (720—780) represent an important step in the 
development of Jain philosophy, especially in the constitution of a paradigm clearly distinct 
from the Buddhist one. More precisely, Akalanka has founded a systematic Jain theory of 
knowledge in answer to Dharmakirti's attacks against the Jain theory of non-one-sidedness. 
Following the style of his Buddhist opponent, Akalanka expresses his theses in a very 
concise way. For example, in his Laghiyastraya (henceforth LT), the Three Short [Treatises], 
instead of presenting all the types of inference he grants, he presents only the discrepancies 
between the ones Dharmakirti accepts and the one he himself accepts. This concise style 
explains our recourse to his commentators. Firstly, the Jain Manikyanandi (9" c.) has 
organized Akalanka’s mature philosophy in the Pariksamukham (PM), the Introduction 
to Philosophical Investigation. What is more, this work has itself been commented on by 
the Jain Prabhacandra (980-1065) in his Prameyakamalamartanda (PKM), the Sun that 
Grows the Lotus of Knowable, as well as by Vādi Devasüri (12^ c.) in his Pramāņanayata- 
ttvalokalamkara (PNT), the Commentary on the Explanation of the Nature of Knowledge 
and Viewpoints. These three works constitute a lineage of commentaries and share the 
same conception of inference. I will refer to them as “the tradition of Akalanka." Since PM 
is the first work in this tradition, I will mainly refer to this text, and will quote from PKM 
and PNT respectively only when considering matters which are absent from earlier works. 

Dharmakirti's texts are implicitly referred to in the sections on inference in LT and in 
PM, and explicitly in PAM and PNT. There, the most frequently quoted work of Dharmakirti 
is the Pramanavarttikasvavrtti (PVsV), the Auto-commentary on the Essay on Knowledge. 
In this paper, following Prabhacandra and Vadi Devasuri, I will mainly refer to the PVsV. 
But I will also make use of Dharmakirti's Nyayabindu (NB), the Drop of Logic, because 
one finds there the most extensive list of correct types of inference he grants. 

To begin with, it is useful to sketch the aforementioned framework of theories of 
inference, so as to agree on concepts as well as on the means to express them. First of all, 
inference is the cognitive process by which an epistemic agent acquires new knowledge 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti's Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 111-128. 
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using reasoning. It is specifically used in situations in which cognitive processes like 
perception fail. Entities being dealt with in metaphysical inquiries are typical examples 
of such situations. Inferential reasoning consists more precisely of the transmission of 
certainty from the established knowledge of the fact that a property, referred to as “the 
evidence-property” (hetu), is ascribed to a given object, to the new knowledge of the fact 
that another property, referred to as “the target-property" (sādhya), is ascribed to the same 
object." For example, from the previous knowledge that there is smoke on the hill, a person 
can know that there is fire on the hill.? As Shah (1967: 248) noticed, the Sanskrit expression 
for inference, anumana, refers to this transmission, since it means “the knowledge that 
follows [another knowledge]." And this transmission of certainty is based on the vyapti 
between the target-property and the evidence-property. Vyapti means “‘pervasion” and is 
traditionally translated by the technical expression “invariable concomitance" in order to 
refer to the situation in which whenever the evidence-property is present, the target-property 
is present too. Because such a situation is usually granted by the fact that the target-property 
is pervading the evidence-property, as we find, for example, between the property of being 
a tree and the property of being a Sissoo tree. 

What is more, stating such an inferential reasoning is the core mechanism of philosophi- 
cal debates, in which the aim is to convince the interlocutor that a given piece of knowledge, 
even if not directly agreed on, is a valid one. In consequence, since every participant in 
such a debate is to seek convincing inclusions, the determination of the extension of the 
domains of predicates is one of the core issues in those debates. 


1.2. Types of inferential evidence in Buddhism and in Jainism 


In this conceptual framework, philosophers were aiming towards a theory of the proper 
relationship between the target-property and the evidence-property. That is to say that 
they considered it insufficient that the target-property is always present when the evidence- 
property is present, and they wanted to be able to distinguish between arbitrary and neces- 
sary universal relationships. An important step towards such an achievement was Dignaga's 
introduction of the particle eva, which functions similarly to the operator of focus “only.” 
One of Dharmakirti's subsequent breakthroughs in this dynamic was to seek the precise 
reasons why a target-property is always present when its evidence-property is present, 
and as a consequence to accept as good evidence only the properties that are ‘essentially’ 
connected to the target-property. The requirement that inferential reasoning relies only on 


! In the following, I will abbreviate sentences as “the property of ‘being endowed with fire’ is ascribed to 


the subject “here” by saying simply “there is fire here.” 

In my presentation of inferential reasoning, I make explicit the epistemic conditions by writing “the 
knowledge that there is smoke on the hill," and not “there is smoke on the hill." But I defend the position 
that although these epistemic conditions are present, it is important to keep them implicit in a formal 
representation. I do so because in contemporary logic, expressing these epistemic conditions within the 
object language is usually a technique used in order to have a level of description in which it is possible 
to deal only with the pure relation between propositions. But this is important to keep in mind that logic 
in India is concerned with the relation between an epistemic subject and a proposition. 

Dignaga introduced this particle in his attempt to combine the theory of the triple characteristic of the 
evidence-property (trairūpya) with the theory of the necessity of the absence of the target-property 
when the evidence-property is absent (avinabhava). 
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necessary relationships led Dharmakirti to consider only two types of essential connections 
as ensuring correct inferences: the connection between an effect and it cause, and the 
connection between two natural properties. In doing so, Dharmakirti provides “the ontic 
foundation for valid reasoning" (Katsura 1992: 224). More concretely, only three types 
of inferential evidence are granted: (i) natural properties (svabhāva); (ii) effects (karya); 
and (iii) non-cognitions (anupalabdhi). Indeed, with such a conception, it is not accidental 
that whenever there is a Sissoo tree, there is also a tree. This is due to the very nature of 
the Sissoo, for which being a tree is a natural property. And this is also not accidental that 
whenever there is smoke, there is also fire. This is due to the very nature of smoke, which 
is the effect of fire. What is more, cases of non-cognition are consequences of this state of 
affairs also, since it is not accidental that whenever there is no tree, there is also no Sissoo 
and that whenever there is no fire, there is no smoke. 


Two remarks are important for what follows. First of all, we should keep in mind the 
difference between the first two types of evidence, which are used to infer a presence; and 
the last one, which is used to infer an absence. The second remark is that when Dharmakirti 
speaks about "natural property" he first intends the relation between, e.g., the property 
of being a cow and the property of being an animal. In other words, he intends a relation 
between two predicates that do not have the same extension. If we consider that these 
predicates denote natural kinds, then “pervaded properties" are species, and “pervasive 
properties" are genera." What is more, only pervaded properties are good evidence to 
infer the presence of their respective pervasive properties, and not the other way around, 
since knowing that there is a Sissoo is sufficient to know that there is a tree, but knowing 
that there is a tree is not sufficient to know that there is a Sissoo, for there might be an 
oak. Contrary to this, only pervasive properties are good evidence to infer the absence of 
their respective pervaded properties, and not the other way around, since knowing that 
there is not a tree is sufficient to know that there is no Sissoo, but knowing that there is 
no Sissoo is not sufficient to know that there is no tree, for there might be an oak. What is 
more, when Dharmakirti speaks about “natural property" he also intends to speak about 
the relation between, e.g., the property of being perishable (anityatva) and the property of 
being a product (krtakatva). In this case, we have a relation in which the two predicates are 
co-extensive. Here, no restriction needs to be done in order to draw correct inferences. Both 
conceptions are in the same category "natural property," because in both cases it concerns 
the description of the nature of a thing, and because in both cases there is a numerical 
identity between what is characterized by the pervaded property and what is characterised 
by the pervasive property. 

Jain philosophers of Akalanka's lineage have a different conception of evidence. More 
precisely, they consider that there are especially six situations in which the presence of an 
invariable concomitance is unquestionable, namely when the evidence-property is (i) a 
property pervaded (vyapya) by the target-property; (ii) an effect (karya) of it; (iii) a cause 
(karana) of it; (iv) a predecessor (pürvacara) of it; (v) a successor (uttaracara) of it; or 
(vi) a co-existent (sahacara) with it. My paper deals with the causes and consequences 


We are used to conceiving the species ‘cow’ as the set of all cows. But in Vaišesika, the universal 
*cowness' is a characteristic possessed by all cows. This is how genus and species should be considered 
here also. 
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of one discrepancy between Akalanka’s tradition and that of Dharmakirti,” namely the 
fact that “non-cognition” is not part of this list. In fact, instead of being considered as 
good inferential evidence, as it is by Dharmakirti, “non-cognition” is considered by Jain 
philosophers as part of the general form an inference might have. 


1.3. Non-cognition as a cognitive or as a linguistic process 


In order to understand why “non-cognition” is not listed by Jain philosophers as good 
evidence, but as part of the general form an inference might have, let us consider the 
motivations of its introduction for both Dharmakirti and Akalanka. First, when introducing 
non-cognition as a type of evidence, Dharmakirti's program is quite specific: he intends to 
prove the possibility of knowing absences from inference. Such a possibility is essential 
for Buddhist soteriology, which relies on the awareness of the absence of a persistent 
soul. This, in turn, enables him not to commit himself to the existence of a third kind of 
means of knowledge in addition to perception and inference, since everything — absences 
included — can be known from one of these two means. Therefore, he is only interested in 
non-cognition as good evidence to infer an absence. Contrary to this, Jain philosophers 
additionally investigate the situations in which it is possible, from non-cognition, to infer 
a presence. Such considerations on the possibility to infer presences from absences are 
not new. They can already be found in the Vaišesikasūtra 3.1.9 and, approximately at the 
same period, in Jain canonical literature in the Thanamgasutta (Sthānāngasūtra, Possi- 
bilities) 4.3.336. Besides, Dharmakirti criticizes these conceptions in his PVsV in the 
chapter on inference for oneself, svarthanumanapariccheda 204. If we compare Akalanka, 
Manikyanandi, Prabhacandra and Vadi Devasūri, we can see an evolution of their focus. 

First, Akalanka in his LT is clearly responding to Dharmakirti. He does refer to non- 
cognition also as a means to know absences and diverges from his Buddhist opponent 
mainly on the following: 


LT.15. People [think they] know the non-existence of the mind of others 
because of its invisibility. [But this is incorrect,] because the modifications 
of the forms of this [mind] would be impossible otherwise [than with the 
postulation of the existence of their minds].’ 


The relevance of this quote is intelligible only if we recall that Dharmakirti claimed that it is 
only the non-cognition of something that is usually perceptible and that meets the conditions 
for cognition that can be used as the basis of an inference.* In LT 15, Akalanka is criticizing 
this on the ground that it is wrong to think that non-cognition can be used to infer the 
absence only of perceptible entities, since it can be used to infer the absence of imperceptible 
entities as well. For example, from the absence of the recognised characteristics of human 
cognitive abilities at the moment of death, it is possible to infer the absence of the mind 


5 
6 
F: 


For a more thorough survey of Jain theories of inference in Akalanka's tradition, see Gorisse 2017. 
For more on this topic, see Katsura 1992: 228. 

adršya-paracitta-āder abhavam laukikā viduh / tad-akara-vikara-ader anyathā anupapattitah // Edited 
by Shastri (1939: 6). Also translated in German by Balcerowicz (2005: 175). 

For more on this topic, see Kellner 2003. 
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that causes them (see Shah 1967: 276). We won't go further in this discussion, as it is 
sufficient for our purpose to understand that for both authors, the concern is primarily an 
epistemological one. 

Contrary to this, non-cognition is by the time of Manikyanandin primarily conceived 
as a negative premise in the stated form of an inference. We have mentioned the fact that 
inference is not only a cognitive process by which one can acquire knowledge, it is also the 
rational means used in debates in order to be assured that from a true input, the output is 
always true as well. In this context of convincing, the inferential process has to be stated, and 
when this is done so it is commonly followed by a regulated argumentation aiming to defend 
or refute it. The stated form of an inference is what Indian philosophers call “inference 
for others" (pararthanumana), in opposition to "inference for oneself" (svarthanumana). 
And whereas Dharmakirti has introduced non-cognition already in the section presenting 
the inference for oneself, Manikyanandi and after him Prabhacandra and Vadi Devasuri 
introduce non-cognition only in the section presenting the inference for others, that is to 
say, in the section that deals with inference firstly as a linguistic device to transfer values 
with certainty. And this switch from an epistemological to a formal concern becomes fully 
explicit with Vādi Devasūri, who introduces cognition and non-cognition in terms of basis 
for, respectively, affirmation and negation: 


PNT.3.55. Cognition and non-cognition are the basis for the establishment of 
affirmation and negation.? 


This focus on the linguistic form of inference is what explains why in this precise section of 
the treatises of Manikyanandi, Prabhacandra and Vadi Devasuri, nothing is said concerning 
epistemological problems related to the knowledge of absences. In other words, the Jain 
focus is on non-cognition as a negation, that is to say as a linguistic device usable to reverse 
the truth value of a sentence. This work on the relationship between negative (respectively 
affirmative) premises and negative (respectively affirmative) conclusions led them to single 
out four forms an inference might have, namely: 

(i) Cognition of [evidence] compatible [with the target-property] in the case of affirma- 
tion [of the thesis] (aviruddha-upalabdhir vidhau); 

(ii) Cognition of [evidence] incompatible [with the target-property] in the case of 
negation [of the thesis] (viruddha-upalabdhih pratisedhe); 

(iii) Non-cognition of [evidence] compatible [with the target-property] in the case of 
negation [of the thesis] (aviruddha-anupalabdhih pratisedhe); 

(iv) Non-cognition of [evidence] incompatible [with the target-property] in the case of 
affirmation [of the thesis] (viruddha-anupalabdhir vidhau). 

Since the goal of this paper is to compare what can be inferred from non-cognition 
within this classification of forms of inference with what can be inferred from non-cognition 
in Dharmakirti's classification of types of evidence, it is important to have his classification 
in mind before we explain the Jain one. 


? upalabdhir vidhi-nisedhayoh siddhi-nibandhanam anupalabdhis ca / Bhattacharya (1967: 226). 
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1.4. Types of non-cognition in Dharmakirti 


First of all, according to Dharmakirti, there are several means to infer that a property 
does not pertain to a given object. On one hand, this can be achieved from the previous 
knowledge that another property does not pertain to this object as well. For example, if there 
is no tree in a given place, then there is also no Sissoo in this place. This first type of non- 
cognition is “non-cognition” (anupalabdhi) properly speaking. Here, knowledge of absence 
is gained by means of absence of knowledge. On the other hand, to infer that a property 
does not pertain to a given object can also be achieved from the previous knowledge that 
a property incompatible with the one that one seeks to know does pertain to the object 
under discussion. For example, it is sufficient to know that there is a fire in the room, in 
order to know that the room is not cold. This is so because there cannot be heat and cold at 
the same place at the same time. For this second type of non-cognition, even though the 
process does involve a cognition (of the fire) properly speaking, Dharmakirti speaks also 
about “non-cognition,” because the cognition of the presence of a property incompatible 
with another one is equivalent to the knowledge of the impossibility for at least one of the 
conditions of existence of this other property to be the case. And this, in turn, amounts to 
the non-cognition of this precise condition. 

Now, next to this distinction between non-cognition properly speaking and cognition 
of a property incompatible with the one that one seeks to know, Dharmakirti also grants 
that it is possible to know absence of different types of thing. For example, one may know 
the absence of something, the absence of its effect, or the absence of its cause. From these 
distinctions, eleven types of non-cognition are recognised in NB.!° For the sake of the 
coming comparison, I will not follow the order of Dharmakirti's presentation in NB, but I 
will present the eleven types of non-cognition following the Jain thematic classification: 


Cognition of an [evidence] incompatible [with the target-property] 

Type 1 (viruddha-x-upalabdhi) 

(ix) Cognition of a [property] pervaded by a [property] incompatible [with the target- 
property] (viruddha-vyapta-upalabdhi) 

(x) Cognition of the effect of [something] incompatible [with the target-property] 
(viruddha-karya-upalabdhi) 

Cognition of an [evidence] incompatible [with the target-property] 

Type 2 (x-viruddha-upalabdhi) 

(v) Cognition of a [property] incompatible with [the target-property] itself (svabhava- 
viruddha-upalabdhi) 

(vi) Cognition of a [property] incompatible with a [property] pervading [the target- 
property] (vyapaka-viruddha-upalabdhi) 

(vii) Cognition of a [property] incompatible with the effect [of the target-property] 
(karya-viruddha-upalabdhi) 

(viii) Cognition of a [property] incompatible with the cause [of the target-property] 
(karana-viruddha-upalabdhi) 

Again, I have chosen the presentation of types of non-cognition as it is in NB, because it is the most 

comprehensive list, so it furnishes more material to work with in the line of a comparison. But other 


presentations are found in the different texts of Dharmakirti. Especially, three types of evidence involving 
non-cognition are granted in HB; and four types in PVsV. 
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Non-cognition [of an evidence for the target-property] (anupalabdhi) 

(i) Non-cognition of [the target-property] itself (svabhava-anupalabdhi) 

(ii) Non-cognition of a [property] pervading [the target-property] (vyapaka-anupala- 
bdhi) 

(iii) Non-cognition of the effect [of the target-property] (karya-anupalabdhi) 

(iv) Non-cognition of the cause [of the target-property] (karana-anupalabdhi) 

Complex cognition of an [evidence] incompatible [with the target-property] 

(xi) Cognition of the effect of a [property] incompatible with the cause [of the target- 
property] (karana-viruddha-karya-upalabdhi) 


We will examine these types of negative evidence one by one in the course of the presentation 
of the classification offered by Manikyanandi. 


2. The four forms of inference according to Manikyanandi 


In what follows, I will focus on Māņikyanandi, because Akalanka does not offer such an 
extensive list of the forms of inference and of the different types of evidence valid in each 
form. In addition, the conceptions of Prabhacandra and Vadi Devasüri on this topics are 
substantively the same as those of Manikyanandi. 


2.1. Cognition of [evidence] compatible [with the target-property] in the case of affir- 
mation [of the thesis] (aviruddha-upalabdhir vidhau) 


The first pattern is the plain affirmative one. This is the form I have been using by default 
until now. It is used to express inferences of the presence of a property due to knowledge of 
appropriate evidence for it. As we have seen, Jain philosophers grant six types of evidence 
as being appropriate in this context. In Manikyanandi's words: 


PM.3.59. In the case of affirmation [of the thesis], there are six kinds of 
cognition of [evidence] compatible [with the target-property], namely [the 
evidence can be a property] pervaded (vyapya) [by it], an effect [of it], a cause 
[of it], a predecessor [of it], a successor [of it] or [a property] co-existent [with 
it]. 


Māņikyanandi gives the example “sound is subject to change, because it is a product.” !? In 
the Indian paradigm of philosophy, this is an example with co-extensive predicates. But 
it is important to recall that with predicates of different extensions, only the one which is 
pervaded constitutes correct evidence in this first form. To compare with Dharmakirti's 
theory, this is in this plain affirmative form that he acknowledges evidence-properties that 
are natural properties (svabhava) or effects of the target-property. In PVsV.1.1.6, as in 
NB.16-17, the examples are, respectively, “this is a tree, because this is a Sissoo" and “there 


H^c aviruddha-upalabdhir vidhau sodhā vyāpya-kārya-kārana-pūrva-uttara-sahacara-bhedāt / Ghoshal 


(1940: 122). 
12  parinàmi $abdah krtakatvāt / Ghoshal (1940: 127). 
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is fire there, because there is smoke." In conclusion, cognition of evidence compatible 
with the target-property in the case of affirmation of the thesis is twofold in Dharmakirti's 
theory and sixfold in the Jain one. 


I will not discuss predecessor, successor or co-existent in this paper,'* which focuses on 
the divergences between the two frameworks only when non-cognition is involved, because 
Dharmakirti never accepts predecessor, successor or co-existent as correct evidence, no 
matter whether a non-cognition is involved or not or whether the conclusion of the inference 
is being stated in a positive or in a negative form. Contrary to this, there are interesting 
divergences to reflect upon when cause is being considered, because the efficiency of causal 
evidence is not the same for affirmative and negative forms. Therefore, we will have a special 
focus on it. First of all, in the affirmative form, Dharmakirti and Manikyanandi agree on 
the fact that the presence of something can be inferred from the knowledge of the presence 
of its effect, as in “there is intelligence in this living being, because [it shows activities] 
like speech."P? And the divergence appears when the Jain tradition considers as well that 
the presence of something can be inferred from the knowledge of the presence of its cause, 
like in “there is shade here, because there is an umbrella.” 16 In consequence, the causal 
relationship is a symmetric one as far as the Jain conception is concerned, whereas for 
Dharmakirti, only the effect, and not the cause, can serve as evidence in a correct inference. 
The fact that, e.g., the presence of a seed is not sufficient evidence for the future presence 
of a plant, is due to the fact that it is impossible to be sure that no impediment is blocking 
the potency of the given cause to produce its effect.'” If combinatory considerations alone 
are being developed, the same divergence, namely the fact that the Jain tradition under 
consideration accepts both cause and effect, and that Dharmakirti accepts only the effect, 
as correct evidence, should be seen in the second form of inference as well. Let us have a 
look at this second form to see if this is what happens. 


2.2. Cognition of [evidence] incompatible [with the target-property] in the case of 
negation [of the thesis] (viruddha-upalabdhih pratisedhe) 


The second form is used to express inference of the absence of a property from knowledge 
of evidence incompatible with it. 


ta ete karya-svabhava-anupalabdhi-laksanas trayo hetavah / yatha 'gnir atra dhūmāt / vrkso 'yam 
SimSapatvat / Gnoli (1960: 2); svabhavah [...] yathā vrkso 'yam šimšapātvād iti / karyam yatha vahnir 
atra dhūmād iti / Desai (1991: 52). 

This has been done in Gorisse 2015. 

asty atra dehini buddhir vyahara-adeh / Translated by Ghoshal (1940: 128). 

asty atra chāyā chatrāt / Ibid. 

This discussion exceeds the aim of this paper. Let me just indicate that Manikyanandi, as well as 
Naiyayika philosophers, will counter-attack Dharmakirti by offering a more finely grained definition 
of a ‘cause’ as being what already consists of the totality of conditions needed for the emergence of 
the effect. In other words, as what already ensures that the pre-requisite that nothing is blocking its 
potency is fulfilled. Since this conception implies that the effect is already present when the cause is 
being investigated, both conceptions actually agree. 


uo uk 
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2.2.1. What is an incompatible (viruddha) evidence? 


In all Dharmakirti's examples, something is incompatible with the target-property if it is 
its precise contrary. For example, “constant” (dhruva) is incompatible with “inconstant” 
(adhruva), or “cold” (Sita-sparsa) with "fire/heat" (agni). As far as pervasion and causality 
are concerned, Manikyanandi also uses contraries to illustrate incompatibility. But when it 
comes to succession, a property recognised as being incompatible with the target-property 
is not necessarily its contrary. For example, the present rising of the star Revati is recognised 
as being incompatible with the rising of the star Rohini in a muhūrta,!* because Revatī is 
the group of stars in the constellation of Pisces which is the last group of stars to rise in the 
sky. And in this way, it is impossible for Rohini to rise after it: 


PM.3.75. Rohini won't rise in a muhürta, because Revatī has just risen.? 


As a consequence, at least for Manikyanandi and his commentators, what is incompat- 
ible with the target-property is *anything whose presence prevents the presence of the 
target-property." This being understood, the types of incompatible evidence which ensure 
inferential knowledge are exactly the same types of evidence as in the previous form. In 
Manikyanandi's words: 


PM.3.71. In the case of negation [of the thesis], the types of cognition of 
evidence incompatible [with the target-property] are the same [as the types 
of cognition of evidence compatible with the target-property in the case of 
affirmation of the thesis]. 


To state it in an explicit way, a property pervaded by something incompatible with the 
target-property, an effect, a cause, a predecessor or a successor of something incompatible 
with the target-property, as well as a property co-existent with something incompatible 
with the target-property, all these are correct evidence of the absence of the target-property. 
In PM.3.72, the example “there is no feeling of cold here, because there is warmth"?! is 
found. In this example, warmth is a species of heat, which is incompatible with cold. 
This form of inference with negative conclusions is a means to know absences. As 
such, it should interest Dharmakirti. And indeed, he recognizes as correct evidence two 
types which belong to this form, namely the cognition of a property pervaded by some- 
thing incompatible with the target-property and the cognition of an effect of something 
incompatible with the target-property.? The example presented in NB.2.36 is not the same 
as that found in PM.3.72: the disappearance of a being — even of one that has come into 


18 A muhūrta is a unit of measurement in classical Indian astrology, representing approximately 48 


minutes. 

na-udesyati muhürta-ante sakatam revaty-udayāt / Ghoshal (1940: 130). Sakatam (the Chariot) is 
another name for Rohini (the Rising one). Its Arabic name is Aldebaran (the Follower), because its rise 
follows the one of the famous Pleiades. Concerning Revati, it means “the Prosperous." 

?  viruddha-tad-upalabdhih pratisedhe tatha / Ghoshal (1940: 129). 

?! na asty atra šīta-sparša ausnyāt / Ghoshal (1940: 129). 

22 See paragraph 1.4 of this paper. 
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being — is not inevitable, because it requires a further cause.? In this example, “requiring a 
further cause" is pervaded by “being evitable;" and the properties of “being evitable" and 
of “being inevitable" are incompatible ones. As for the cognition of an effect of something 
incompatible with the target-property, the example in NB.2.35 is the same as that found in 
PM.3.73, namely “there is no feeling of cold, because there is smoke here."?* Here, “being 
endowed with smoke" is an effect of "being endowed with fire/heat;" and the properties of 
"being endowed with heat" and of “being endowed with cold" are incompatible ones. 

To sum up, Manikyanandi accepts the same six types of evidence for the first and 
for the second form of an inference. In the same way, my presentation of Dharmakirti's 
theory indicates that he accepts pervaded (vyapta)*> properties and effects of a given target- 
property as sufficient evidence to infer its absence, as he did in the affirmative form. This 
means that here again, the Buddhist and the Jain tradition disagree on the status of the 
cause, since Manikyanandi recognizes the cause as correct evidence, as in PM.3.74 “there 
is no happiness in this creature, because it has grief; 76 whereas for Dharmakirti, only the 
effect, and not the cause, can serve as incompatible evidence to infer an absence: 


PV.1.5. The cognition of the causal conditions of what is incompatible with 
that [property which is to be established] is erratic when used when there 
is no incompatibility between the causal conditions [of the property to be 
disestablished and the property that is incompatible with it]. 


PVsV.1.5.1. For example, [a bad inference based on this kind of erratic sign 
is]: because there is firewood here, there is no feeling of cold.” 


In other words, it is not sufficient to know the presence of the cause of what is incompatible 
with a given target-property in order infer the absence of the latter, because something 
might block the potency of the cause. On the contrary, knowing the presence of what is 
incompatible with the cause of a given target-property is sufficient in order to infer the 
absence of the latter, since it cannot be present without its cause.”* First, Manikyanandi is 
avoiding this problem, since in PM.3.74 he provides with an example of the cause of what is 
incompatible with a given target-property, which turns out to be also what is incompatible 
with the cause of this target-property. Second, the discrepancies between the cause of what 
is incompatible with a given target-property and what is incompatible with the cause of 
this target-property calls for another type of non-cognition evidence, as we will see in the 
next paragraph. 


? — yiruddha-vyapta-upalabdhir yathà na dhruva-bhāvī bhūtasya api bhāvasya vināšo hetv-antara- 


apeksanad iti / Desai (1991: 71). 

viruddha-karya-upalabdhir yathā na atra šīta-sparšo dhumad iti / Desai (1991: 70). 

The difference between natural property (svabhāva) and pervaded (vyapta) will be considered in the 
section on non-cognition. 

na asmin Saririni sukham asti hrdaya-Salyat / Ghoshal (1940: 130). 

tad-viruddha-nimittasya yā-upalabdhih prayujyate / nimittayor viruddhtva-abhāve sā vyabhicārinī // 
yathā na šīta-sparšo 'tra kasthad iti / Edition in Gnoli 1960: 6; English translation by Gillon and Hayes 
(1991 : 10). 

In the next paragraph, examples of these types of inference will be considered and schemata will be 
provided. 
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By the way, these complex inferential forms are not needed in this framework, since they 
can be dealt with thanks to transitivity. Indeed, when we know how to get new knowledge 
from previous knowledge of the effect, and that we know how to get new knowledge from 
previous knowledge of a property incompatible with the target-property, then we know how 
to get new knowledge from previous knowledge of what is incompatible with the effect of 
this target-property. And Manikyanandi explicitly accepts transitivity when he writes: 


PM.3.90. The pieces of evidence which arise one after the other should be 
included here (in this list).?? 


2.2.2. Dharmakirti's extra type of incompatibility 


If we go through the eleven types of non-cognition listed by Dharmakirti in his NB, then 
we notice that he deals with a second type of incompatibility, in which what is at stake 
is not the effect, etc. of what is incompatible with the target-property, but rather what is 
incompatible with the effect, etc. of it. Strangely enough, Jain philosophers do not even 
mention this second type of incompatibility. In this type of form of inference, not two, but 
four sub-types depending on the type of evidence are granted by Dharmakirti, namely what 
is incompatible with the target-property itself, what is incompatible with a pervader of 
it, what is incompatible with an effect of it and what is incompatible with a cause of it. 
Let us only consider the third situation of this list, namely what is incompatible with an 
effect of the target-property. This situation is interesting, because in NB.2.37, Dharmakirti 
uses the example "there are no causes of cold whose potency is unimpeded here, because 
there is fire,” and this example is easily comparable to the one “there is no feeling of cold, 
because there is smoke here" he used in NB.2.35 for the effect of what is incompatible 
with the target-property. More precisely, let us draw a schemata representing the cause 
and effect of heat in the first line, and the cause and effect of cold in the second line. The 
elements in bold in this schemata are the ones being considered in NB.2.35: 


Causes of fire > heat/fire > smoke 


Causes of cold + cold — goose flesh 
Whereas NB.2.37 is concerned with the following elements: 


Causes of fire > heat/fire > smoke 


Causes of cold — cold — goose flesh 


By the way, it is interesting to notice that in the second example, there is the restriction 
“whose potency is unimpeded.” This means that in a normal case, the presence of a fire in 
a room is a sufficient sign for the absence of cold in this room. Another example using this 
restriction, is found in NB.2.32 on the occasion of a situation displaying non-cognition as 
evidence, namely: “there is no fire (lit., “causes of smoke’) whose potency has not been 
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param-paraya sambhavat sadhanam atra eva antarbhavaniyam / Ghoshal (1940: 135). 
na iha apratibaddha sāmarthyāni sita-karanani santi vahner iti / Desai (1991: 74). 
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obstructed, because there is no smoke.”*' This example illustrates the fact that in a normal 
case, that is to say in a case in which no external parameter is blocking the spreading of the 
smoke, its absence is a sufficient sign for the absence of the fire. 

As we explained, Dharmakirti accepts four sub-types of such incompatible evidence. 
The extra two are due, first to the fact that he distinguishes between natural property 
(svabhava) and pervaded property (vyapta); and second, to the fact that he here accepts 
not only the effect, but also the cause, as correct evidence. These two differences are 
important ones. Since they are also present in the non-cognition type of evidence; and 
since Jain philosophers do not develop the second type of incompatibility, but develop the 
non-cognition one, we will investigate their importance when considering non-cognition. 


2.3. Non-cognition of [evidence] compatible [with the target-property] in the case of 
negation [of the thesis] (aviruddha-anupalabdhih pratisedhe) 


The third form advocated by Manikyanandi is the one used to express inferences of the 
absence of a property from the non-cognition of appropriate pieces of evidence. This 
is non-cognition properly speaking. According to Manikyanandi, there are six types of 
evidence that ensure inferential knowledge in this form: 


PM.3.78. In the case of negation [of the thesis], there are seven kinds of non- 
cognition of [evidence] compatible [with the target-property], namely [the 
evidence can be the target-property] itself, a [property] pervading (vyapaka) 
[it], an effect [of it], a cause [of it], a predecessor [of it], a successor [of it] or 
a [property] co-existent [with is].? 


Two main differences with the precedent forms are to be noticed. First, only a property 
pervading the target-property can function as correct evidence, whereas only a pervaded 
property could in the previous forms. The reason for this has been fully developed in 1.2. 

The second difference from the previous forms is that “the target-property itself" is 
added to the list of correct evidence. Indeed, in reasonings aiming at inferring an absence 
from a non-cognition, knowledge is gained through the inference from “1 do not know 
the presence of the target-property" to “I know that the target-property is absent." But in 
the affirmative, nothing would have been gained through the inference from “I know the 
target-property" to “I know the target-property." As for incompatibility, the situation is more 
complex and we need to come back to Dharmakirti in order to understand what happens. 
In Dharmakirti's presentation, whereas he is speaking of natural property (svabhava) in 
general for the first type of evidence, he distinguishes between svabhava and vyapaka in the 
situations involving non-cognition and cognition of incompatible properties. I have therefore 
translated svabhava-viruddha-upalabdhi by “cognition of [a property] incompatible with 
[the target-property] itself," and vyapaka-viruddha-upalabdhi by "cognition of [a property] 
incompatible with [a property] pervading [the target-property].” Now, we have seen that 
the two inferential forms involving incompatibility which are granted by Dharmakirti are, 
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na iha pratibaddha-samarthyani dhüma-karanani santi dhūma-abhāvād iti / Desai (1991: 67). 
aviruddha-anupalabdhih pratisedhe saptadhā svabhāva-vyāpaka-kārya-kārana-pūrva-uttara-sahacara- 
anupalambha-bhedād iti / In Ghoshal 1940: 131. 
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on one hand, cognition of a [property] pervaded by, etc. a [property] incompatible [with 
the target-property] and, on the other hand, cognition of a [property] incompatible with a 
[property] pervading, etc. [the target-property]. And when it comes to “[with the target- 
property] itself," the difference between the two types of incompatibilities vanishes. This 
is probably the reason why Dharmakirti, in NB.2.34 “there is no feeling of cold, because 
there is fire/heat;"? has treated this type of evidence only one time, as an incompatible of 
the own nature of the target-property (and not as the own nature of something incompatible 
with it). This, in turn, might be what explains that "incompatible with the target-property 
itself" is not being considered as correct evidence in the second form by Jain philosophers 
either, since they do not consider at all the second type of incompatibility presented by 
Dharmakirti. 


Now that we have seen the two differences between this third form and the two previous 
ones in the Jain framework, let us consider Dharmakirti's conception on the matter. When 
it comes to the knowledge of absence of the target-property from the non-cognition of 
sufficient evidence for it, Dharmakirti grants more types of properties that can function 
as sufficient inferential evidence than in the two previous forms. Indeed, non-cognition of 
the target-property itself, non-cognition of a property pervading it, non-cognition of an 
effect of it and non-cognition of a cause of it are all correct evidence to infer its absence. 
First, we have already said one word on the non-cognition of a property pervading the 
target-property (vyapaka-anupalabdhi), for which NB.2.33 gives the same example as 
PM.3.80, namely “there is no Sissoo here, because there is no tree.”** Second, we have also 
presented non-cognition of the target-property itself. In NB.2.31 the following example is 
found "[It is known that] there is no smoke here, because there is non-cognition of that 
which meets the conditions for cognition," which is equivalent to the example in PM.3.79 
"there is no pot here, because it is not known.”** Third, concerning causality, something 
unexpected happens. More precisely, we are used to reading Dharmakirti's writings on the 
fact that an effect can be used as good evidence for the presence of its cause. We are less 
used to seeing him write that a cause may also be one. And yet, in NB.2.39 and PM.3.82, 
the inference of the absence of the target-property from the non-cognition of its cause 
(karana-anupalabdhi) is presented with the following correct example “there is no smoke, 
because there is no fire"? Second, the inference of the absence of the target-property from 
the non-cognition of its effect (karya-anupalabdhi) is presented in NB.2.32 and PM.3.81 
with the following correct example “there are no causes of smoke whose potentials are 
unimpeded here, because there is no smoke.”** If we conceive negations as inverting the 
values, how then are we to give an account of the fact that Dharmakirti accepts the non- 
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cognition of the effect of a target-property as good evidence for its absence? Indeed, if only 
combinatory purposes are intended, then: 


A > B is equivalent to ^ B > ^ A? 
Therefore: 
K (cause x) > K x“ is equivalent to ^ K x > — K (cause x) 
Which, by definition of a cause and of an effect, is equivalent to: 
= K (effect x) > - Kx 


It seems therefore suspicious to accept that the non-cognition of the effect of a target- 
property entails the knowledge of its absence, without accepting that the knowledge of 
the presence of the cause of a target-property entails the knowledge of its presence, as we 
have seen in 2.1. But if we have a closer look at Dharmakirti's refusal of the fact that cause 
constitutes correct evidence in the affirmative form, we see that the point of disagreement 
is elsewhere. Indeed, in his PVsV, Dharmakirti accepts the following: 


PVsV.1.7.1. For in that case, it is only the possibility of the effect's arising 
from the complete cause that is inferred, because there is an inference of the 
aptitude of the collected [causes] to produce an effect. And the aptitude is 
dependent on nothing more than the totality [of causes], so it is only a virtual 
natural property (svabhāva-bhūta) that is inferred.*! 


In other words, Dharmakirti accepts that one is legitimised to infer the potentiality of the 
effect from the presence of its cause. Because when we deal with future events, we deal with 
potential phenomena, not actual ones, since “the beautifully coloured apple that showed 
promise of tasting sweet may turn out to have a bitter taste"? Therefore, Dharmakirti 
rescued cause as good piece of evidence given appropriate restrictions. What he is saving 
in doing so is our ability to make predictions. Indeed, if cause could never be used as 
an evidence in order to infer its future effects, no prediction could be made by means of 
inference. And since inference and perception are the only two ways to acquire knowledge 
according to Buddhist philosophers, and since perception can be of no use in relation with 
future events, it would not have been possible for us to make predictions at all. And this, in 
turn, would have had bad consequences, especially for Buddhist soteriology. In conclusion, 
what Dharmakirti does not accept is not that the causality relation is not symmetric, but 
that it is possible to speak about a future event as if it was an actual one. And since in 
the form exemplified by “there is no smoke, because there is no fire," no knowledge of a 
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“4 B ^2 A’ is to be read "non B entails non A.” 

"K cause x" is to be read "knowledge of the presence of the cause of x." 

tatra hi kevalam samagrāt karanat karya-utpatti-sambhavo ’numiyate samagranam kārya-utpādana- 
yogyata-anumanat | yogyatā ca sāmagrī-mātra-anubandhinī iti svabhāva-bhūta eva anumiyate / 
Edition in Gnoli 1960: 6, translation by Gillon and Hayes (1991: 11). 

?  Gillon and Hayes 1991: 69. 
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future event is concerned, there is no reason why it should not be accepted as a correct 
form of inference. In conclusion, also epistemological considerations and not only formal 
ones are here guiding Dharmakirti's choices. By the way, a possible explanation for the 
fact that Jain philosophers do not mention the second form involving incompatibility is 
that they are more concerned with formal considerations and that this is a form which, as 
far as the transmission of truth values is concerned, is redundant with the one involving 
non-cognition. 


2.4. Non-cognition of [evidence] incompatible [with the target-property] in the case 
of affirmation [of the thesis] (viruddha-anupalabdhir vidhau) 


And finally, the last form advocated by Manikyanandi is the one used to infer the presence 
of a target-property from the non-cognition of evidence incompatible with it. In such a 
challenging form, inference can rely on only three types of evidence, namely the target- 
property itself, its cause and its effect. In Manikyanandi's words: 


PM.3.86. In the case of affirmation [of the thesis], there are three kinds of 
non-cognition of [evidence] incompatible [with the target-property], namely 
the non-cognition of [evidence] incompatible with [the target-property ] itself, 
an effect [of it], or a cause [of it].** 


This last form involves both non-cognition and incompatibility. It is considered that such 
a combination of two negations entails an affirmation. In this form, one cannot draw as 
many types of correct inferences as in the other forms, because there exist situations in 
which “non-non-A” does not equal “A.” This is especially a problem for Jain philosophers, 
who considered the present rising of the star Revati as being incompatible with the present 
rising of the star Rohini. Let us take an intuitive example to see the problem: if Tuesday 
can be considered as non-Monday, then non-non-Monday may admittedly be Monday, but 
it might also be Wednesday, or any day of the week provided it is not Tuesday. Actually, 
the only way for *non-non-A" to be the equivalent of “A” is if “non-A” refers to the whole 
list of things that are non-A, and not only to one item of this list. To escape this problem, 
Manikyanandi deals only with predicates that divide the domain into two parts when he 
investigate this last form. More precisely, the example presented in PM.3.89 to illustrate the 
inference of the presence of a target-property from the absence of something incompatible 
with it is the following one “all things possess several aspects, because something having 
only one aspect is never found." ^^ By the way, this example is an important one, because 
this inference is meant to establish the Jain doctrine of non-one-sidedness (anekantavada). 
Second, the example presented in PM.3.87 to illustrate the inference of the presence of 
a target-property from the absence of the effect of something incompatible with it is the 
following one “as for example, some disease exists in this animal, because the actions of a 
healthy body are not found.”** And third, the example presented in PM.3.88 to illustrate the 


^  viruddha-anupalabdhih vidhau tredhā viruddha-kārya-kāraņa-svabhāva-anupalabdhi-bhedāt | 


Ghoshal (1940: 133). 
anekanta-atmakam vastv-ekānta-svarūpa-anupalabdheh / Ghoshal (1940: 134). 
yathā asmin pranini vyādhi-višesa asti niramaya-cesta-anupalabdheh / Ibid. 
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inference of the presence of a target-property from the absence of the cause of something 
incompatible with it is the following one “there is pain in this individual, because he has no 
connection with his dear ones." 6 In these three examples, the incompatible properties are, 
respectively, unique/non-unique (ekāntasvarūpa/anekāntasvarūpa), healthy/non-healthy 
(amaya/niramaya) and happiness/unhappiness (sukham/duhkham). That is to say, couples 
of contraries whose contrary nature is reflected already in the grammatical formation of 
the words. In this way, there is no third option. Someone is either happy or unhappy. In 
consequence, in this framework not-unhappy is happy, and nothing else. 

As for Dharmakirti, we have seen that his aim in PVsV is to give an account on the 
means to know absences by means of inference. From this, it is only natural that this form 
leading to an affirmative conclusion did not receive his attention in this passage. 


3. Conclusion 


After having compared the way non-cognition is involved in the inferential process in 
the Buddhist and in the Jain traditions, I would like to summarize their main points of 
divergence, as well as to address the consequences of these divergences. 

First, Dharmakirti considers non-cognition as a type of evidence employable to infer 
the absence of a normally perceptible entity, and Akalanka extends this conception to 
non-perceptible entities as well. In distinction to this, Manikyanandi and his commentators 
consider non-cognition mainly as a negative premise in the stated form of an inference, 
without being specifically concerned with the possibility to know that something is absent 
thanks to inference. In this new dynamic, non-cognition is introduced only in the section on 
inference for others, whereas Dharmakirti introduced it already in the section on inference 
for oneself. In other words, the concern on non-cognition in Jainism lies more in the fact 
that its linguistic counterpart is a negation, that is to say as a linguistic device usable to 
reverse the truth value of a sentence. 

The second line of divergence concerns the forms of inference involving non-cognition 
on which each tradition focuses. Only Dharmakirti distinguishes between the cognition 
of a property incompatible with the effect of the target-property and the cognition of the 
effect of a property incompatible with the target-property. It is interesting to notice that the 
first type of incompatibility is strictly equivalent to non-cognition as far as the transmission 
of truth values is concerned, which might be one explanation of the Jain disinterest for it. 
Conversely, only Manikyanandi is interested in the possibility of inferring the presence of 
the target-property from the non-cognition of a property incompatible with it since, again, 
Dharmakirti here focuses on the possibility of inferring an absence. 

The third important line of divergence between the two frameworks concerns the types 
of evidence that are active in inferences involving non-cognition. Whereas 11 forms of 
inference involving non-cognition are admitted in Dharmakirti's Nyayabindu, 16 forms are 
admitted in Manikyanandi's Pariksamukham. First, this is due to the fact that Dharmakirti 
rejects succession and coexistence as inferential evidence, therefore he also rejects non- 
cognition of succession and non-cognition of coexistence. Second, when it comes to the 
cognition of evidence incompatible with the target-property, which is considered by both 


^* asti atra dehini duhkham ista-samyoga-abhāvāt / Ibid. 
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traditions as a type of non-cognition, Manikyanandi accepts to infer the absence of a given 
target-property, both from an effect incompatible with it and from a cause incompatible 
with it. As expected, Dharmakirti accepts to infer the absence of a given target-property 
only from an effect incompatible with it. What is less expected is that he considers both 
the non-cognition of the cause and the non-cognition of the effect of a target-property as 
correct evidence for its absence. My hypothesis is that this is due to the fact that when the 
absence of a target-property is known thanks to the non-cognition of its effect or of its cause, 
no discourse on future event is involved; and that this was Dharmakirti’s main objection 
concerning cause as correct inferential evidence. By the way, this is also probably one good 
explanation for the fact that the material implication used by contemporary logicians is not 
a good candidate to express in a formal way the relationship between the evidence-property 
and the target-property. Indeed, material implication has several properties, amongst which 
is symmetry, and this epistemological concern that no discourse should be made on future 
events prevents such a symmetry. Actually, in an attempt towards a formal representation of 
these theories, as many logical connectors as there are types of evidence would be needed. 
I would like to stress the fact that these considerations are really at the junction between 
logic (recognition of certain patterns, and rules describing them, such as transitivity, types 
and functions of negations), epistemology (what a person can know) and argumentation 
(how to convince a given interlocutor). 


In conclusion, this presentation is conceived as a first step for a more thorough analysis 
of the divergences between Jain and Buddhist conceptions of inference after Dharmakirti. 
What would be especially useful, in relation to the conceptions of non-cognition in this 
line of analysis, would be to see if later Buddhist philosophers adopt a classification 
into different forms of inference; whether they drop the second type of incompatibility 
(viruddha-upalabdhi); whether they gain an interest in the non-cognition of properties 
incompatible with one another; or whether they state a rule of transitivity. 
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Universals, Demons' Pots, and Demons' Permanent Pots: 
Phya pa Chos kyi seng ge on Unestablished Subjects in 
Arguments by Consequence 


by 
Pascale Hugon 


Introduction 


According to Dharmakirti, prasanga arguments — i.e., arguments that rely on a logical reason 
that is merely accepted by the opponent to draw an unacceptable conclusion — are legitimate 
means of proof provided that they are indicative of a correct, i.e., triply characterized, 
logical reason on which the reverse form of the prasanga (the prasangaviparyaya) is 
based.' The relevant passage of the Pramdnaviniscaya (hereafter: PVin) has been subject to 
conflicting interpretations by Indian commentators who notably disagree about the nature 
of the example that Dharmakirti gives in this context — namely, whether it is meant to 
illustrate a prasanga argument or its reverse form — and about the status to ascribe to 
the subject in this example — i.e., whether the subject “universal” is a real universal (as 
upheld by the intended addressee of the argument) or a non-entity (as accepted by the 
Buddhist proponent).” The second point is crucial for the acceptance of the prasariga as a 
probative argument insofar as the validity of the reverse form would be threatened by the 
non-existence of the subject. Indeed, the non-existence of the subject would prevent the 
fulfillment of a required characteristic of the logical reason, being a property of the subject 
(paksadharmatva) — a fallacy known as that of the “unestablished basis" (āsrayāsiddha). 


Whereas this fallacy allows the Buddhists to discard proofs by opponents upholding, 
for instance, the reality of space (akasa), primordial nature (pradhdna) or universals 
(samanya), it also threatens their own arguments aimed at the refutation of such pseudo- 
entities. The logical reason in the Buddhist proof would indeed also fail to satisfy the 
requirement of paksadharmatva.? The status of the subject poses a similar problem in the 


The work on this paper has been generously supported by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF) in the 
context of the project P23422-G15 "Early bKa' gdams pa scholasticism." I wish to thank my colleague 
Toshikazu Watanabe for stimulating discussions on the topic, and Katharine Apostle for improving my 
English. 

Dharmakirti's short mention of such arguments in PV 4.12 (on which see Tillemans 2000: 21—24) 
is supplemented by a longer discussion in the PVin (PVin 3 4,4—6,12; the references to the Tibetan 
translation of this discussion in the sDe dge, Peking and sNar Thang bstan 'gyur are: D188a5—189a5; 
P286a5—287a5; N300a6—301b1). 

For an in-depth study see Iwata 1993. The main points appear in a summarized form in English in Iwata 
1997a. 

In NB 3.65 dharmyasiddha (“non-establishment of the property-possessor") is listed as one type of 
fallacy of the logical reason. An additional issue with such proofs is that the Buddhist proponent could 
be accused of annulling his own thesis when negating the subject. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 129-153. 
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Madhyamaka proof establishing the emptiness of all things,” and also impacts arguments 
for the establishment of the negative entailment of logical reasons, typically in the proof 
of momentariness. Various answers to the problem of the unestablished basis have been 
developed in the Buddhist tradition.? The question of the subject in the context of prasariga 
arguments was taken up in particular by Dharmottara and Prajfiakaragupta.° 

The present paper deals with the views on this topic of the Tibetan logician Phya pa Chos 
kyi seng ge (1109-1169).’ Phya pa, as can be expected, was influenced by the discussions 
of Indian thinkers but he nevertheless came up with his own creative method to deal with 
this issue. The examination of his views also sheds light on later Tibetan developments that 
obviously heavily borrowed from his works. In what follows I examine Phya pa's commen- 
tary on the prasanga passage of Dharmakirti's Pramānavinišcaya ( Od zer 149a5—150b3) 
to establish his take on the question of the nature of Dharmakirti's example and on the 
status of the subject. I then situate his interpretation within the framework of his overall 
theory of arguments by consequence (thal 'gyur) — of which we find two parallel versions 
in his commentary on the PVin ('Od zer 145a2—149a5) (preceding his commentary on the 
prasanga passage) and in his epistemological summa (Mun sel 83a1—95b5) — and relate 
this issue to discussions relevant to the problem of the “unestablished basis" (asrayasiddha) 
in the broader context of inference. 

Before turning to Phya pa's view, it will be useful to provide some references to the 
solutions developed by Indian thinkers to the problem of the unestablished basis. 


Some methods developed by Indian thinkers to solve problems caused 
by unestablished subjects 


I refer the reader to Watanabe's paper in this volume for a detailed discussion of the solutions 
developed by Dignaga and Dharmakirti and their link to the context of prasanga, as well as 
for further references to primary and secondary literature. I list below (adopting Watanabe's 
terminology) some solutions that will be mentioned in my discussion of Phya pa's position: 

The ‘Method of Conceptual Subject:' the actual or intended subject is the conceptual 
representation of the entity in question. This method is adopted by Dharmakirti in the 
passage of PVin 3 dealing with the refutation of the Samkhya's primordial nature (to 


* On Madhyamaka proofs see, for instance, Tillemans 1982 and 1984 and Iwata 1999. Kobayashi 1987 
(in Japanese) exposes mainly Kamalasila’s view in the Madhyamakāloka (the relevant section of the 
Madhyamakaloka is translated into English in Keira 2004). 

For a panorama see Iwata 1999 and Watanabe in this volume. For the views of specific authors see also 
Tillemans 1999, chap. 8, Tillemans and Lopez 1998, and the articles mentioned in n. 4. 

In addition to Iwata 1993 and 1997a, see Watanabe's paper in this volume, which discusses the various 
solutions to the problem of āšrayāsiddha developed by Dignaga and Dharmakirti and their connection 
with prasanga arguments. I summarize some of them below. 

Since the surfacing of eighteen of his works, the views of this thinker have been the subject of an 
increasing number of publications, so that a formal introduction may no longer be needed. For a 
recapitulation of the information available on his life and works the reader may refer to my "Compiled 
information on the life and works of Phya pa Chos kyi seng ge and bibliographical ressources," which 
is available online at https://www.oeaw.ac.at/ikga/forschung/tibetologie/materialien/materials-for-the- 
study-of-phya-pa-chos-kyi-seng-ge-1109-1169/. 
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which I will refer as the “pradhana passage”).* The core idea can be traced to Dignaga’s 
discussion on the refutation of pradhana in the Nyayamukha, where he describes the 
subject as “imagined” (kalpita). Dharmakirti makes clear in what way one can prove the 
non-existence of pradhana without negating the subject in a way that would make the proof 
liable to a fallacy: what is being proven is not that the subject qua concept is inexistent, but 
that this concept does not have a real substratum.? The concept itself is well established for 
both debaters and not liable to refutation.!° It is not actually the concept that is targeted 
by the discussion but the substratum (the entity) which, unlike the concept, is apt to fulfill 
some human goal. 


The ‘Method of Paraphrase:' the reasoning is reformulated in such a way that the 
actual subject is acceptable to the proponent. This idea, found in PV 4.136—148 in the 
commentary on the word svadharmini in Dignaga's definition of the thesis in PS 3.2, 
is linked to the distinction between nominal subject (kevaladharmin) and actual subject 
(svadharmin) when discussing the fallacy of the non-established basis as a fallacy of the 
thesis.!! I will refer to this context as the “svadharmin passage." 


The ‘Method of Simple Negation:' the attribution of negative properties does not 
require the subject to exist, so no fault occurs as long as the properties attributed to the 
non-existent subject are simple negations (prasajyapratisedha). This method was adopted 
by Dharmottara in the context of prasanga and by Devendrabuddhi and Šākyabuddhi when 
discussing the svadharmin passage. Prajfiakaragupta criticized this position, arguing that 
it does not resolve the fallacy of the unestablished subject because an inexistent subject 
cannot be qualified by any property whatsoever. 


Iwata (1999) discerns two other methods found in the Madhyamaka works of Santara- 
ksita and Kamalašīla along with the Method of the Conceptual Subject and the Method 
of Simple Negation; they consist in taking the subject to be existent (i) as a convention 
(vyavahāra) and (ii) as an appearance. In Santaraksita’s Madhyamakālankāra(/vrtti) and in 
Kamalasila’s Madhyamakālankārapanijikā one finds the idea that the verbal designations 
of the elements of the inference are based on a subject that appears in the cognition of both 
disputants — for instance for the subject “sound,” the appearance in the auditive cognition 
upon hearing a sound.!” In these texts the authors restrict the notion of “appearance” to the 
context of perception and do not deal with non-existent subjects such as pradhana. The 
issue is mainly to avoid that the subject becomes unestablished when it is proven to be 
essenceless. 


8 PVin 3 67,4—70,6; Tib. P306a6, D208b3. This passage is parallel to PVSV 105,15—107,14. In both texts 
it is part of the anupalabdhi section. Verses PVin 3.53—54 = PV 1.205-206 are, however, frequently 
cited in discussions pertaining to the apoha theory. 

Cf. PVin 3.54 = PV 1.206 and the auto-commentary. The property to be ascertained is thus not bhava or 
abhava but bhāvopādānatva/bhāvānupādānatva (cf. PVin 3 68,6—7: kim ayam pradhanasabdapratibhasy 
artho bhavopadano na veti). 

Cf. PVin 3 68,7-8: tasya bhavanupadanatve sadhye sa ca pratyatmavedyatvad apratikseparho "rtho 
dharmi and 69,5: na tu punar atrayam eva Sabdavikalpapratibhasy artho 'pahnüyate. 

H See Tillemans 2000: 194—198, Tillemans 1999: chap. 8, and Tillemans and Lopez 1998. 

12 See Iwata 1999: 165. 
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Kamalasila addresses the issue of the inexistent subject in his Madhyamakāloka. In this 
work he mainly invokes the Method of Simple Negation to deal with such subjects.'? But he 
also draws a parallel between the previous idea of positing as the subject a commonly shared 
appearance and the refutation of pradhana in which one posits as a subject “something 
existing in the mind" (blo la yod pa nyid).'^ Actually, the idea that the subject can be a 
mental appearance is well represented in the pradhana passage of the PVin. Notably, in his 
prose commentary to PVin 3.53—54 Dharmakirti reformulates the notion of the concept qua 
“object of words” (Sabdartha) in terms of “the object that appears to conceptual thought,” 
an appearance that emerges upon hearing a given word. This method is thus akin to 
the Method of Conceptual Subject but emphasizes the mental appearance of the concept 
rather than the nature of conceptual construction. I will refer to it in terms of ‘Method 
of Conceptual Appearance. As mentioned above, Dharmakirti clearly indicated that the 
subject in this form is established for both disputants and not liable to refutation. Among 
Madhyamaka authors, Jfanagarbha similarly points out that appearances are not negated 
insofar as they are established to be experienced. 


1. Phya pa on the prasanga passage of the Pramāņavinišcaya 


1.1. Phya pa's interpretation of the example in the prasanga passage of the Pramana- 
vini$caya 


In the prasanga passage of the PVin, Dharmakirti introduces with the words “for example" 
(yathā) an argument against Naiyayika and Vai$esika opponents who accept the reality of 
universals. This argument is complex enough that one cannot avoid, for its very translation, 
relying on a commentarial interpretation.!" My tentative translation follows here the un- 
derstanding of the role of various portions of the Sanskrit sentence by Dharmottara, an 
interpretation which is also adopted by Phya pa.!® 


3 — See Iwata 1999: 167—168. The relevant section of the Madhyamakāloka is translated in Keira 2004: 
120-152. 

The latter view is presented in the form of an objection by an Alīkākāravādin, but is accepted by 
Kamalašīla. See the translation and notes in Keira 2004: 142-145 (objection) and 146—148 (reply). 
See PVin 3 67,12—68,1 (ad 3.53): anadikalavasanaprabhavavikalpapratibhasinam artham (Tib. rtog pa 
la snang ba'i don); PVin 3 69,5: šabdavikalpapratibhāsy artho (Tib. sgra'i rnam par rtog pa la snang 
ba'i don); PVin 3 68,6—7: pradhanasabdapratibhasy artho (Tib. gtso bo'i sgra las snang ba'i don). 
See, for instance, the passage of the Satyadvayavibhangakarika and Satyadvayavibhangavrtti translated 
in Keira 2004: 35-37. 

A degree of interpretation is already present in the Tibetan translation by rNgog Blo Idan shes rab and 
Parahitabhadra, which was the reference for Tibetan interpreters who relied on the Tibetan version of 
the PVin. In this regard one can note that the Tibetan version known to Phya pa, which one can partially 
reconstruct from his direct quotes of the text, occasionally differs from the version preserved in the 
canonical collections. The absence of corresponding direct quotes by rNgog Blo Idan shes rab leaves 
open the question of the original translation and whether it was Phya pa or the editors of the canon (or 
maybe both) who adopted a slightly modified version of rNgog Blo Idan shes rab's translation. 
Translations of the prasanga passage of the PVin can be found in Tani 1987 (in English) and Iwata 
1997b (in German). See also Watanabe's translation and his discussion in this volume. For the details 
of Dharmottara's interpretation see Iwata 1993: 50 and Iwata 1997a: 429—430. I will present the details 
of Phya pa's interpretation in a forthcoming paper. 
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a> A single thing that occurs in many“, P? because it is devoid of another 
essential property which is not characterized [as] mixed (or: which is not 
separate, due to being mixed) with a single instance determined in location, 
time and status, ^ *?cannot be connected with something else that differs in 
location, etc.” 


(PVin 3 4,4-7: °° dešakālāvasthāvisesaniyataikadravyasamsargāvyavacchi- 
nnasvabhāvāntaravirahād " *?anekavrtter ekasya 2? *?na desàdivisesavatà- 
nyena yogah T) 


Phya pa notably follows the broad lines of Dharmottara's interpretation on the following 
points: 


1. This example is taken to illustrate the reverse form of a prasanga (i.e., a prasangavi- 
paryaya); ^ 

2. The portion marked as '?^...*?" represents the subject, that marked as 
represents the logical reason of the prasarigaviparyaya, and that marked as 
the property to be proven of the prasangaviparyaya; 

3. The type of the logical reason of the prasangaviparyaya consists in the non-appre- 
hension of the pervader (vyapakanupalabdhi ); 

4. The type of the logical reason of the prasanga is an essential property (svabhava). 


«bo <b» 


«c ecn 


When commenting on this passage of the PVin, Dharmottara and Phya pa also similarly 
reformulate the subject, logical reason and property to be proven (respectively, the derived 
conclusion), as indicated in the schematic representation provided below.?? According to 
them, the above passage should be understood as the prasangaviparyaya: 


A universal does not occur in many, because it is not multiple. 
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Iwata (1993: 50) notes that this interpretation is shared by Jfiana$ribhadra, Bu ston and rGyal tshab Dar 
ma rin chen. This interpretation qualifies as counter-intuitive insofar as the topic of discussion in this 
passage of the PVin is prasanga. One would thus expect the example introduced by the expression "for 
example" to illustrate a prasanga, not a prasangaviparyaya. The option that Dharmakirti exemplifies 
a prasanga is considered by Prajfiakaragupta and, reportedly, by Vinitadeva and Santabhadra. The 
ascription to these two authors of alternative interpretations (which are discussed by Dharmottara) 
of Dharmakirti's example as a prasanga is made by Bu ston (Iwata 1993: 51) and found also in an 
anonymous interlinear note in the manuscript of Zhang Thang sag pa's dBu ma tshig gsal gyi ti ka 
(Yoshimizu and Nemoto 2013: 58). Phya pa ascribes the first alternative interpretation to Vinitadeva, 
the second to Prajfiakaragupta. 

Dharmottara's reformulation of the prasangaviparyaya is as schematized in Iwata 1993: 42. The 
reformulation of its logical reason as na canekam is found in PVinT-Skt 7a5. In PVinT-Skt 6b3 
Dharmottara speaks of the logical reason and the property to be proven in terms of “the absence 
of the pervader ‘multiplicity’” (vyapakananatvabhava) and the “absence of the pervaded property 
‘occurrence in many’” (vyapyasyanekavrttitvasyabhava). For Dharmottara's formulation of the prasanga, 
see PVinT-Skt 6al: samanyader anekavrttitva iste 'nekatvam anistam asamjyate and PVinT-Skt 7a5: 
yad anekadešādivrtti tad anekam tatha ca sāmānyam ity anekam syān. For Phya pa's reformulation see 
"Od zer 149a6-7: spyi gcig gsal ba du ma dang ’brel par kun brtags pas du mar thal zhes bsgrub pa 
thal bar bsgrub pa’o || des rang rgyud gang 'phen zhe na / du mas stong pas du ma dang ’brel pas 
stong zhes pa khyab byed mi dmigs pa ’phen te / 
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which is induced by the prasanga (not stated by Dharmakirti): 


Because (according to you) a universal occurs in many, it follows that it is 


multiple. 
Dharmottara Phya pa 

prasanga 
Subject universal samanyadi spyi cig 
Reason Occurrence in anekavrttitva gsal ba du ma dang ’brel pa 

many 

Derived multiplicity anekatva du ma 
property 

Dharmakirti’s example (= prasangaviparyaya) 
Subject universal samanya spyi cig 
Reason non-multiplicity ^ na...aneka = anekatvabha- du mas stong pa 


vamatra, nānātvābhāva 


Property to  non-occurrence “na anekavrttitva, aneka- duma dang ’brel pas stong, gsal 
be proven in many vrttitvasyabhava ba du ma dang ma ’brel ba 


1.2 Phya pa on the subject “universal” in Dharmakirti's example 


A key issue in Dharmakirti's example is the nature of the subject “universal.” Indeed, 
the Buddhist proponent does not accept the reality of universals and the non-existence 
of the subject would threaten the validity of the logical reason in the reverse form: the 
fault of *non-establishment of the basis" (asrayasiddha) could be invoked. The case under 
consideration is typical of the drawbacks of the fallacy of the unestablished basis, which 
Buddhist scholars have attempted to palliate through various methods. 

In the prasanga passage of the PVin the question of the subject arises indirectly in an 
objection pointing out that the logical reason of the prasanga is unestablished (asiddha), 
i.e., it does not satisfy the first characteristic of a correct reason — being a property of 
the subject (paksadharmatva). This, is, according to Dharmottara, because the Buddhist 
proponent does not accept that “a universal occurs in many” insofar as he does not accept 
that universals exist in the first place.?! Although here the non-establishment of the logical 
reason is a consequence of the non-existence of the subject, the argument appears to be 
hinting at a more general issue: in any proper prasanga, whether the subject is accepted to be 
existent by both debaters or not, the qualification of the subject by the logical reason is only 
accepted by the opponent and corresponds to the opposite of what the proponent wishes to 
establish.? Accordingly, in my understanding, Dharmakirti's answer does not touch on the 


?! See PVin 3 5,1—6,1: nanu tathāpy asiddhir hetoh... and PVinT-Skt 8a6: bauddho hi sāmānyābhāvavāde 
sthitah prasangasadhanam aha / tadasrayasiddher asiddham anekavrttitvam nama hetuh / 

For instance, in the proof of the presence of fire on a hill where smoke is perceived via the prasanga “if 
there were (as you claim) no fire on the hill, there would be no smoke,” the status of the ‘hill’ is not 
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way to deal with an inexistent subject, but first of all invokes the indeterminacy that should 
prevail in an inquiry pertaining to a given subject. In the given argument, the "universal" 
should not be taken either as “the Buddhists’ universal" or “the Naiyayika/Vaisesika’s 
universal." Further, Dharmakirti points to the hypothetical nature of the paksadharmatva 
in the prasanga — it is not something that is required to be established by a valid cognition 
as it is in a direct proof. 

The discussion in this context revolves solely around the prasanga.”* The question of 
the subject in the reverse form is not addressed by Dharmakirti, thus leaving the interpreters 
free to opt for their preferred scenario on this point. Dharmottara applied the Method of 
Simple Negation in this context (Iwata 1997a: 430). While Phya pa follows the major lines of 
Dharmottara’s interpretation of the prasanga passage and, like Dharmottara, identifies the 
logical reason and the property to be proven in the prasangaviparyaya as simple negations 
(using the formulation “void of...”), he does not invoke this as a solution to the potential 
problem of the unestablished subject. His solution is not influenced by Prajfiiakaragupta 
either.” 

Phya pa's solution, when commenting on the prasanga passage, is to appeal conjointly 
to the Method of Conceptual Subject and the Method of Conceptual Appearance, both of 
which find support in the pradhana passage of the PVin. 

The Method of Conceptual Appearance stands out notably in his commentary on the 
passage of the PVin referred to above discussing a potential non-establishment of the 
logical reason: 


When one investigates the nature of things, at the time of an initial examination 
of philosophical tenets, one has not [yet] accepted the Buddhist philosophical 
tenets and one does not accept the non-Buddhist tenets. Therefore one does 
not posit as a basis a universal that is either an entity or a non-entity. The 
mental appearance is the basis. Therefore, even though [the universal] is not 


controversial, but the “absence of fire on the hill" is not established for the proponent, who precisely 
aims at establishing the opposite. 

Obviously it was a concern to ascribe legitimacy to an argument that had the same form as an inference- 
for-others but whose logical reason did not satisfy the requirements of the former. 

While it is doubtful that Phya pa would have been well acquainted with Prajfíakaragupta's commentary 
on the PV on a first hand basis, he might have known about his position via rNgog Blo Idan shes rab's 
commentarial work on the Pramānavārttika cum Pramanavarttikalankara or rNgog Blo ldan shes 
rab's discussion of prasanga in his larger PVin commentary (both works are currently not available 
to us). rNgog Blo Idan shes rab's explanation of the difficult points of the PVin (dKa' gnas) does 
not offer a word commentary on the prasariga passage, but it explicitly enjoins the reader to follow 
Dharmottara's interpretation and reject all others (dKa’ gnas 393). It is thus certain that rNgog Blo Idan 
shes rab's position did not match that of Prajfiakaragupta. In his 1997a paper (433-435) Iwata evokes 
the possibility that Prajiakaragupta influenced the Tibetan classification of arguments by way of a 
consequence, in which a distinction is made between arguments in which the subject is non-established 
— i.e., those that are “non-probative” — and arguments in which it is established, i.e., that qualify as 
probative. This suggestion, however, must be rejected. The classification in question, whether that made 
by gTsang nag pa (considered in Iwata's paper) or Phya pa (see below $ 2.1), does not distinguish 
between two ways of dealing with the subject in a single given argument in the way Prajfiakaragupta 
does, but rather distinguishes those arguments in which the subject is established by a valid cognition 
(for instance the subject "hill" when refuting the absence of fire) from those in which it is not (gTsang 
nag pa does not give an example — see $ 2.3 for Phya pa's example). 
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established as an entity for the Buddhist and is not established as a non-entity 
for the non-Buddhist, this mere mental appearance is established for both.” 


As for the Method of Conceptual Subject, it is visible in Phya pa's reference to the subject as 
the “object of a word" (sgra don, Skt. Sabdartha), i.e., the concept,”° on the basis of which 
the characteristic of the logical reason being a property of the subject (paksadharmatva) is 
established: 


Our [i.e., the Buddhist’s] position is correct: That the paksadharmatva of 
[the logical reason] ‘void of multiplicity’ for the object of the word [as it is] 
accepted is established by reflexive awareness [is explained by Dharmakirti] 
in the passage “But the singular thing...” (PVin 6,6-7: ekasya tu...).? 


Phya pa's commentary also refers the subject “the singular thing" as an object of the 
word for which the property of "appearing as singular" can be established by reflexive 
awareness.” 

Using this joint method Phya pa is able to guarantee the legitimacy of Dharmakirti's 
example in spite of the problematic status of the subject “universal:” whether universals 
exist in reality or not, debaters who use the term samanya have a conceptual representation, 
the appearance of which can be established by reflexive awareness and cannot be refuted. 

The Method of Conceptual Appearance and/or Conceptual Subject is successful when 
dealing with cases where the author wants to avoid the fallacy of the unestablished basis. But 
such a method appears to have far-reaching consequences. Indeed, if all verbal expressions 
generate conceptual representations and just any conceptual representation may qualify as 
being "established" insofar as its appearance can be established by reflexive awareness, there 
should be no unestablished bases, and hence no occasion for the fallacy of asrayasiddha to 
arise. However, as I discuss in what follows, Phya pa preserves this fallacy in the context 
of inference-for-oneself, and the requirement that the subject must be established also 
plays a role in the identification of probative consequences (i.e., instances of arguments by 
consequence whose features correspond to Dharmakirti’s understanding of a legitimate 
prasanga). 


?5  "Odzer 150b2—3: shes bya'i gnas lugs dpyad nas (read: na) grub mtha’ gzod tshol ba’i dus su sangs 


rgyas pa'i grub mtha khas blangs pa myed la / mu stegs pa'i grub mtha khas myi len pas spyi dngos po 
dang dngos med gzhir ma bkod de blo snang gzhi' yin pas dngos por sangs rgyas pa la ma grub la 
dngos myed du mu stegs pa la ma grub kyang blo snang tsam de gnyi' ga la grub po zhes pa'o // 

One may note that Phya pa does not use the term "concept" (don spyi) in this context. Cf. n. 65. 

"Od zer 15029: rang gi lugs la ’thad pa ni khas blangs pa'i sgra don la du mas stong pa’i phyogs chos 
rang rig pa'i shugs la grub pa [...] gcig la ni zhes pa [...]. 

'Od zer 14927: chos can ni du ma la yod pa’i gcig po ste gcig du snang pa'i chos sgra don la yod 
par rang rig pa'i shugs la grub pa’o / The establishment of the properties of *unicity" and “void of 
multiplicity" by reflexive awareness evoked in these passages stands out in a more detailed way in the 
portion of Phya pa's excursus on arguments by consequence dealt with in $ 3. 

This is not to say that other fallacies would not arise, allowing the Buddhist to criticize his opponent's 
proof. 
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2. Unestablished subjects in Phya pa's theory of argumentation by con- 
sequence 


2.1 Phya pa's classification of arguments by consequence 


Phya pa's theory of arguments by consequence includes a much broader range of arguments 
than the type of prasanga taken into account by Dharmakirti as a legitimate argument. 
According to Phya pa, arguments by consequence include any argument of the form 
“Because S is P, it follows that it is Q.”°° A distinction is then made between genuine (rnal 
ma) arguments by consequence and fallacious ones (/tar snang). Fallacious consequences 
are to be understood as “non-pertinent.” They are arguments to which the opponent is able 
to retort that he does not accept the premises — he does not accept that S is P and/or that 
everything that is P is Q, in which case he is not bound to accept the conclusion “therefore 
S is Q" — or is able to retort that he accepts the conclusion (S is Q), which the proponent 
intended to be “absurd” or at least unacceptable for the opponent. If the opponent is unable 
to retort, the consequence is qualified as "genuine." Genuine consequences are then divided 
into probative and non-probative consequences. Only the first type, in which Dharmakirti's 
prasanga is to be included, amounts to an inference-for-others that proves something. The 
logical reason of its reverse form satisfies the triple characteristic (trairupya) — put shortly, 
the qualification of the subject (paksadharmatva) and the pervasion (vyapti) are ascertained 
by a valid cognition.?! 


2.2 The definition of a probative consequence 


Phya pa gives as a definition of a probative consequence: 


The indication of a logical reason pertaining to a subject in the context such that 
the pervasion is determined by a valid cognition and the explicit conclusion is 
eliminated by a valid cognition. 


This definition brings two requirements to the fore. For a consequence of the form “Because 
S is P, it follows that it is Q" to be probative, 


(a) the pervasion of the consequence (P is pervaded by Q) must be established by a valid 
cognition; 
(b) the derived conclusion (S is O) must be eliminated by a valid cognition.** 


30 For an overview of Phya pa's theory of argumentation by consequence see Hugon 2013. As I make clear 


in this paper (675—676), the form “Because S is P, it follows that it is Q" is a reference to a consequence 
statement, which should not be confused with the actual consequence statement, that typically should 
have the form “all that is P is Q, S is P." 

This classification of consequences and the various issues linked with it are analyzed in details in Hugon 
2016. 

? Mun sel 90a9-b1, 'Od zer 146b6: skabs su bab pa'i chos can la dngos kyi dam bca’ (Mun sel sgrub bya, 
to be emended to dam bca’) la tshad mas bsal pa dang / khyab pa tshad mas nges pa'i rtags ston pa’o II 
Note that this definition does not include any explicit requirement pertaining to the qualification of the 
subject by the logical reason in the consequence (i.e., to the premise “S is P"). Phya pa disagrees in this 
regard with some of his predecessors. See below n. 44. But according to Phya pa's gloss of the terms of 
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These requirements guarantee that the reverse form of the consequence, which has the form 
“Since S is notQ, it is notP,” is a correct proof: (a) guarantees that its pervasion (notQ is 
pervaded by notP) is established, (b) guarantees that its logical reason qualifies the subject 
(S is notQ). 

There is no explicit requirement pertaining to the establishment of the subject in this 
definition nor is there any mention of this issue in Phya pa's gloss of the individual terms. 
Only in a later section of the Mun sel does one finds the mention that the expression used 
in this definition for the subject, i.e., *property-possessor" (chos can), implies that the basis 
is established by a valid cognition.** This requirement is otherwise highlighted in Phya 
pa’s classification of arguments by consequence.?? 

Why is the establishment of the subject required? From the point of view of the reverse 
form, it is required in order to avoid the fallacy of the “unestablished subject," which 
would affect the characteristic of paksadharmatva of the “root logical reason." From the 
point of view of the consequence, the non-establishment of the subject does not affect its 
qualification by the logical reason, because the premise “S is P" merely needs to be accepted 
by the opponent.** But it can affect the negation of the conclusion of the consequence, so 
that the requirement (b) present in the definition of a probative consequence will not be 
fulfilled. 


2.3 Example of a consequence failing to be probative due to an unestablished subject 


In his classification of consequences Phya pa adduces the following example to illustrate 
the category of arguments by consequence that fail to be probative because of the non- 
establishment of the subject: 


(1) "Because an ultimate entity is produced, it follows that it is imperma- 
nent." 


The reverse form of this consequence would be: 
(1^) “Since an ultimate entity is not impermanent, it is not produced” 


According to Phya pa, the paksadharmatva of (17) fails to be established. Indeed, one 
cannot establish that “an ultimate entity is not impermanent" due to the non-establishment 
of the subject “ultimate entity.” This is in line with his take on unestablished subjects when 
discussing inference-for-oneself. There Phya pa lists seven cases where the “qualification 


his definition, this feature must be understood from the expression "subject in the context" (skabs su 

bab pa'i chos can), which refers to a subject (S) such that the opponent entertains the erroneous belief 

that S is P. 

Mun sel 91a7—8: chos can zhes pas gzhi la lta bu tshad mas grub par bstan “With the word 'property- 

possessor’ one indicates that a basis such as ‘a mountain pass’ is established by a valid cognition." 

5 For the details see Hugon 2016. 

?6  Phya pa seldom uses the term phyogs chos (the Tibetan rendering of paksadharmatva) for this feature 
in the argument by consequence. He just speaks of “the nature of the reason being established" or “the 
reason being established." See Hugon 2013: 679. 
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of the subject” (phyogs chos) is not fulfilled for the logical reason.*” The first three are due 
to the subject (or basis): 


i. Unfounded basis (gzhi gtan med pa), for instance, *ultimate sound' or a 'self consist- 
ing in a pudgala;** 
ii. Basis not ascertained by valid cognition (gzhi tshad mas ma nges pa), for instance, 
‘a demon's pot’ or ‘a nymph’s song; 
iii. Basis with regard to which there is no desire to know (gzhi la shes dod med pa), for 
instance, “sound” when proving audibility. 


The first two are relevant to the fallacy of asrayasiddha (even though Phya pa does not 
use the corresponding term gzhi ma grub here). Phya pa does not explain in detail the 
distinction between (i) and (ii), but a passage in the discussion pertaining to demons' pots 
in the context of arguments by consequence suggests that instances of the second category 
are things that may exist, but whose existence cannot be known to (human)? cognizers.*° 

The subject of the consequence (1) under consideration (“ultimate entity") would fit 
into the first category: “unfounded basis" by analogy with the example ‘ultimate sound.’ 
In the section on inference, the subject is posited as something that the proponent wants 
to prove to be impermanent via the logical reason ‘produced.’*! In the reverse form of 
the consequence (17), however, both the property to be proven and the logical reason are 
simple negations. This does not prevent the non-establishment of paksadharmatva: Phya 
pa rejects the possibility that an unestablished subject may be qualified by any property 
whatsoever, even a simple negation. We can note here a major difference to Dharmottara 
and other proponents of the Method of Simple Negation. 

If the non-establishment of the subject “ultimate entity" affects the establishment of 
paksadharmatva, it does not prevent the elimination of the conclusion of the consequence 
by a valid cognition. According to Phya pa, it is possible to refute that “ultimate entity 
is impermanent." This is achieved by way of negating the conjunction of ultimate entity 
and impermanent (mi rtag pa don dam pa'i dngos po dang tshogs pa khegs). To do so, 
one considers the fact that what is produced is pervaded by impermanence, which is 
itself pervaded by emptiness. There can thus be no connection between impermanence 
and something outside the range of what is empty, such as an ultimate entity; hence 


37 See Mun sel 46a3—5, 'Od zer 84b6-8. 

38 [n Mun sel 28.126, the “unfounded definitional basis" (mtshan gzhi gtan med pa) is similarly responsible 
for the fault of “impossible definiens" (mi srid pa’i mtshan nyid). It is exemplified by the definitional 
basis “permanent pot" to which someone applies the definiens “causally active" to define it as real. 
Possibly demons can see their own pots and nymphs can hear their own songs. 

Cf. Od zer 14724: rtag pa’i sha za'i bum pa dang spyi gcig po'i dngos po chos can du byed na gzhi de 
dag myed pa dang yod kyang shin du lkog du gyur pas de la "jug pa'i tshad mas dam bca’ la bsal pa 
myed pa bden pa zhig na / 

This is the case for the other examples of (i) and (ii) also. The formal applications mentioned here are 
(i) “Ultimate sound is impermanent because it is produced" (don dam pa'i sgra byas pa’i phyir mi rtag), 
or "A self consisting in a pudgala is impermanent because it is produced" (gang zag gi bdag gzhir byas 
te byas pas myi rtag pa bsgrub pa lta bu'o); (ii) “A demon's pot is impermanent because it is produced" 
(sha za'i bum pa byas pa'i phyir mi rtag), or “a nymph's song is impermanent because it is produced" 
(dri za'i dbyangs chos can du byas te byas pas myi rtag pa bsgrub pa lta bu'o). 
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one can negate the association of these two. But this does not amount to establishing 
paksadharmatva. Phya pa holds (contra to some of his predecessors) that paksadharmatva 
must consist in the attribution of a property (here consisting in a simple negation) to a basis. 
In dealing with this example, he thus acknowledges a difference between paksadharmatva 
and the elimination of the conclusion. The distinction amounts to the one we may draw 
in terms of "internal negation" and "external negation" when considering the form of the 
elimination of the conclusion and that of the paksadharmatva: 


Consequence: Because S is P, it follows Elimination of the conclusion = it is not 
that it is Q the case that S is Q 


Reverse form: Since S is notQ, itis notP — Paksadharmatva = S is notQ 


The distinction mostly goes unnoticed in the formulation of the examples in Tibetan: 
apart from the context where Phya pa speaks of “negation of the conjunction," the formu- 
lation of the elimination of the conclusion in examples is not usually distinguished from 
that of the paksadharmatva. And the distinction is not actually crucial since apart from 
cases involving a non-existent subject, the two features are either both ascertained or both 
not ascertained by a valid cognition. For instance, a hill is either a thing-with-smoke or a 
thing-without-smoke. By eliminating, for instance by a perception, the conclusion “there 
is no smoke on the hill" that derives from the acceptance that there is no fire, one also 
warrants the establishment that “there is smoke on the hill." 


2.4 Comparison of four examples of consequences with potentially unestablished sub- 
jects 


It would obviously be problematic if Dharmakirti's example were to fall into the same 
category as case (1) due to the nature of the subject “universal.” We have already seen in 
§ 1.2 that the Method of Conceptual Appearance would enable Phya pa to ‘save’ this case. 
In what follows, I will consider two further examples of consequences with problematic 
subjects in an attempt to establish whether there is a criterion that directs the application or 
non-application of this method. 

Altogether, there are four examples of consequences in Phya pa's excursus that are 
relevant to the question of the subject. The first is case (1) considered above; the fourth 
corresponds to Dharmakirti's example. I list below their constitutive elements and those 
of their putative reverse form. Note that all four examples are genuine consequences — 


? Mun sel 85b4—5: dang po ni don dam pa'i dngos po byas pa yin no zhes smra ba la don dam pa'i dngos 


po byas pa’i phyir mi rtag par thal lo zhes brjod pa na byas pa la mi rtag pas khyab pa tshad mas nges 
la mi rtag pa la stong pa nyid kyis khyab pa nges pas mi rtag pa stong pa nyid kho na la yod par nges 
pas don dam pa'i dngos po dang tshogs pa khegs pas dam bca' la tshad mas bsal yang gzhi don dam 
pa i dngos po nyid med pas de la mi rtag pas stong pas byas pas stong zhes pa 'phen mi nus pa yin no // 
Curiously, the question of the subject is not pointed out in Mun sel in the discussion on "correspondence" 
(gnad cig) preceding the classification of arguments by consequence, where Phya pa establishes that the 
negation of the conclusion of the consequence and the paksadharmatva of the reverse form are either 
both established or both not established. In 'Od zer it appears in an interlinear note that, to my opinion, 
represents a later addition to the text. See Hugon 2016 for the details. 
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arguments to which the opponent is unable to retort. It must therefore be granted that the 
opponent accepts the qualification of the subject by the logical reason in the consequence 
and does not agree with the derived property that comes to be ascribed to the subject. In 
all four cases the pervasion must be taken to be established by a valid cognition for both 


debaters. 
1 2 3 4 
Consequence 
Subject ultimate entity demon’s pot demon's permanent singular universal 
pot 
Reason produced existent existent linked with multiple 
instances 
Derived impermanent impermanent impermanent multiple 
property 
Reverse form 
Subject ultimate entity demon’s pot demon's permanent singular universal 
pot 
Reason void of imper- void of im- void of imperma- void of multiplicity 
manence permanence nence 
Property to void of being void of exis- void of existence void of link with 
be proven produced tence multiple instances 


At first sight these four cases look very similar: 


1. 


2. 


They are all consequences that a Buddhist could put forward to refute an opponent 
and/or negate in a proactive way the attribution of a property. 

In all four cases the subject appears to be non-established. In particular, in Phya 
pa’s discussion of paksadharmatva in the inference-for-oneself, *demon's pot,’ the 
subject of (2), is mentioned as an instance of a basis that is not established by a valid 
cognition, and ‘ultimate entity,’ the subject of (1), is akin to the example illustrating 
an unfounded basis. Note that the distinction between these two types of unestablished 
basis does not play a role in the section on arguments by consequence: Phya pa does 
not differentiate in this context between bases that are termed “not determined by 
valid cognition" (tshad mas nges pa med pa), “unfounded” (gtan myed pa), or simply 
“not established" (gzhi ma grub). 


. Thelogical reason and the derived property of the consequence are positive properties, 


whereas the logical reason and the property to be proven of the reverse form have 
the form of a simple negation. As we have seen in the analysis of case (1), this is not 
a feature that justifies the application of the property to an unestablished subject. 


. Hence in all four cases one can expect that paksadharmatva is not established, so 


that the reverse form is not correct. 


But Phya pa treats these four cases very differently: (3) and (4) are held to be probative 
consequences, while (1) and (2) are held to be non-probative due to a failure to establish 
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paksadharmatva in the reverse form. Further, (1) and (2) differ as to the possibility of 
eliminating the conclusion of the consequence. 

The difference between the four cases in terms of elimination of the conclusion and 
establishment of the paksadharmatva of the reverse form can be summarized as follows: 


Elimination of the conclusion Establishment of the paksadhar- 
matva of the reverse form 


1 Rejection of the conjunction of im- W Establishment that an ultimate entity is X 
permanence and ultimate entity void of impermanence 

2 Refutation that the demon's pot is X Establishment that a demon's potis void X 
impermanent of impermanence 

3 Refutation that the demon's perma- V Establishment that a demon's permanent W 
nent pot is impermanent pot is void of impermanence 

4 Refutation that the singular universal AW Establishment that a singular universal V 
is multiple is void of multiplicity 


It is understandable that Phya pa would want (4) to be probative since it is the case 
discussed in the prasanga passage of the PVin. But what distinguishes it from (1) and (2)? 
Can the method adopted for (4) in the commentary on the prasanga passage not also be 
applied to (1) and (2)? And further, what distinguishes (2) from (3)? 


(2) “Because the demon’s pot is (according to you) existent, it follows that 
it is impermanent.” 


The second example (2) appears in two contexts in the Mun sel (there is no parallel for the 
second context in the ’Od zer). In the first Phya pa uses this example to refute the definition 
of probative consequence given by other scholars in terms of “qualification of the subject 
merely accepted by the opponent and pervasion established by a valid cognition,”** in the 
second he argues that his own definition of probative consequence (which he inherits from 
rNgog Blo Idan shes rab) does not allow for the inclusion of this case.? 

The main argument in both discussions revolves around the fact that the conclusion 
of the consequence “the demon’s pot is impermanent" cannot be eliminated by a valid 
cognition.^^ As we have seen in case (1), the non-establishment of the subject does not 
necessarily prevent the elimination of the conclusion — there may be a way to negate the 
conjunction of the subject and the derived property. But no similar solution is offered here. 

The failure to satisfy the feature of elimination of the conclusion disqualifies this 
example from being probative according to Phya pa's definition, which includes it as a 


^ Mun sel 9027-9; 'Od zer 146b4—6. Their definition, he argues, would lead them to include this case 
among "probative consequences," whereas it cannot be so. The discussion has a precedent in rNgog 
Blo Idan shes rab’s dKa’ gnas 385. 

^ Mun sel 91b3. 

^9 The formulation in Mun sel is sha za'i bum pa mi rtag pa la tshad ma’i gnod pa med pa; in "Od zer on 
the other hand, the formulation matches rather that of the paksadharmatva of the reverse form: myi rtag 
pas stong par tshad mas ma nges pa. 
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necessary criterion. For other scholars who do not include it in the definition, this failure may 
threaten the consequence to become fallacious. Indeed, unless the opponent is convinced 
of the permanence of demons' pots," he is likely to retort that he accepts the derived 
conclusion that the demon's pot is impermanent. The consequence would hence not even 
be genuine. 

As a final blow, Phya pa points out that the logical reason of the reverse form would 
be unestablished (rtags ma grub). Although it is not specified explicitly what makes the 
reason unestablished, the fallacy of the non-established basis is a likely candidate as it was 
in (1). 


(3) "Because the demon's permanent pot is existent, it follows that it is 
impermanent." 


(4) “Because a singular universal is linked with multiple instances, it fol- 
lows that it is multiple." 


Demons' permanent pots were probably not a significant topic of debate in philosophical 
circles but universals certainly were. Nevertheless, case (3) is the key to understanding the 
difference between cases where the nature of the subject is problematic from those where it 
is not. On the one hand, its form and constitutive elements are considered by Phya pa to be 
perfectly parallel to the fourth application — the results obtained from the analysis of this 
example thus apply to the example from Dharmakirti's prasanga passage.** On the other 
hand, it only differs from (2) in one aspect, namely the subject is “demon’s permanent pot" 
rather than “demon’s pot" — a detail that turns out to be of major importance. 

The argument by consequence about the demon's permanent pot is introduced as a 
potential counter-example to Phya pa's definition of a probative consequence. Phya pa's 
definition, as we have seen, includes the requirement of “elimination of the conclusion by 
a valid cognition," which is a necessary (but not sufficient) condition for the establishment 
of the paksadharmatva in the reverse form. Phya pa invoked this criterion to exclude case 
(2) from the range of probative consequences. A (hypothetical) opponent now argues that 
cases (3) and (4) should be excluded for the same reason: the subject being unestablished, 
there can be no elimination of the conclusion by a valid cognition.^? Phya pa thus sets out 
to show how the conclusion can nevertheless be eliminated in case (3), and hence in (4). 


47 
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The specification pertaining to what the opponent accepts is only found in 'Od zer. 

In the list of consequences that induce a reverse form in which the logical reason is of a different type 
than the logical reason of the consequence, case (3) illustrates a consequence based on a logical reason 
qua essential property, the reverse form of which is based on the non-apprehension of the pervader, like 
(4) (see § 1.1). Cf. Mun sel 8626: rtag pa'i sha za'i bum pa yod pa'i phyir mi rtag par thal zhes pa rang 
bzhin gyi rtags kyi thal 'gyur gyis mi rtag pas stong pas na yod pas stong zhes pa khyab byed mi dmigs 
pa i rang rgyud ’phen ste gnyis so // 

'Od zer 147a3-4: gzhi rtag pa'i sha za'i bum pa dang spyi gcig po nyid ma grub pas gzhi de la 'jug 
pai tshad ma'i bsal pa myed pa bsgrub pa'i thal ba mtshan nyid myed pas de la ma khyab po zhe na. 
The objection in Mun sel is more precise. For (3) it states that there is no elimination by valid cognition 
because the basis is completely inaccessible (Mun sel 91b4: gzhi shin du lkog du gyur pas dam bca’ la 
tshad ma'i bsal pa med pas grub (em: sgrub) pa'i thal ba de la ma khyab). For (4), it examines two 
options: the conclusion is eliminated by the opponent's belief, or it is eliminated by establishing by valid 
cognition that there is no such thing as a universal. In the former case the corresponding member of the 
reverse form, paksadharmatva, will not be established by valid cognition; in the latter case the intended 
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The problem had been acknowledged by earlier scholars — in particular rNgog Blo Idan 
shes rab — who came up with a solution and answered various objections.?? But Phya pa 
does not agree with this solution and also claims that these scholars did not satisfactorily 
answer the objections addressed to them. The presentation of his own solution to the 
problem is thus to be understood against the background of this earlier debate: in addition 
to presenting his own account of a valid cognition able to eliminate the conclusion, Phya 
pa must show that his solution is not liable to the objections addressed to the view of his 
predecessors. 

Leaving the details aside, let me attempt here to provide a summary of this long and 
complex discussion (Mun sel 91b3—95b5, 'Od zer 147a3—148a4): 

According to Phya pa's predecessors, to eliminate a conclusion — *S is O” — a valid 
cognition must grasp the contradiction between the derived property (Q) ascribed to the 
subject and a property that is part of the subject (S), either by definition or through the 
formulation of the subject (for instance "singular" in the case of the subject “singular 
universal" or “permanent” in the case of the subject “demon’s permanent pot"). When 
the subject is not established, the contradiction must simply be ascertained on the basis 
of another instance, and can then be applied to the problematic subject. For instance, the 
contradiction between “permanent” and *impermanent" can be established on the basis of 
a pot, and then applied to the case of the demon's permanent pot. 

Phya pa's solution is to appeal to appearances. The subject of (3) is "just what appears 
as a demon's permanent pot,” that of (4) is “just what appears as a singular universal." This 
appearance is established by reflexive awareness. Thus, technically speaking, the subject is 
no longer unestablished. The appeal to another basis to ascertain the contradiction (which 
was the solution advocated by Phya pa's predecessors) is not needed. The ascertainment of 
contradiction can be made on the basis of the appearance: The reflexive awareness that 
establishes an appearance as X also establishes "aspects" or "features" (rnam pa) of this 
appearance in such a way that the establishment of a feature induces the rejection of the 
direct or indirect contrary feature (see $ 3 for more details). 

Thus in the case of the demon's permanent pot (3), the formulation of the subject 
in terms of “demon’s permanent pot" generates a conceptual cognition which reflexive 
awareness can establish to be an "appearance as a demon's permanent pot" involving, 


thesis of the proponent would be likewise established, hence making the argument under consideration 
useless. This is because negating the universal itself allows one to eliminate the connection between 
the universal and multiplicity (i.e., to eliminate the conclusion), but also to eliminate the connection 
between the universal and the link with multiple instances (i.e., which is the intended thesis of the 
proponent). This long version of the objection runs parallel to the objection in dKa' gnas 386. 

A large portion of the dKa' gnas (386—393) is devoted to demonstrating that cases (3) and (4) qualify as 
probative and in particular that their conclusion is invalidated by valid cognition (tshad mas gnod pa). 
rNgog Blo ldan shes rab presents his version of a valid cognition that enables the elimination of the 
conclusion in spite of the subject's lack of establishment and defends it against various objections. There 
is little doubt that Phya pa is referring to rNgog Blo Idan shes rab in the Mun sel when he reports the 
view of "previous scholars" (sngon gyi mkhas pa dag), objections to this view, and the answers of these 
scholars, referred to as “the greatest of the greatest" (che ba'i che ba rnams). Phya pa's presentation 
of these previous views, of the objections and answers, are recognizably those found in the dKa' gnas 
even though the form and wording differ. If not to rNgog Blo Idan shes rab himself, Phya pa must be 
referring to a faithful epigone of the latter. But note that in the Tshad ma bsdus pa (354), it is rNgog 
Blo Idan shes rab who is associated with this view and not a later author. 
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among other things, the feature of “permanence.” The establishment of the feature of 
“permanence” in this appearance allows one to reject the feature of “impermanence.” 
Thereby the conclusion of the consequence, “the demon's permanent pot is impermanent" 
is eliminated, and the qualification of the demon's permanent pot as “void of impermanence” 
is established. Hence both the elimination of the conclusion of the consequence and the 
paksadharmatva of the reverse form are established by the same valid cognition: reflexive 
awareness. The same method can be applied in case (3): the mental appearance of the 
subject “singular universal” allows for the establishment of the feature of “singularity,” 
which rejects “multiplicity” and establishes the “void of multiplicity.” 


3. Method of conceptual appearance and ascertainment of features 


In dealing with cases (3) and (4), Phya pa thus relies on his version of the Method of 
Conceptual Subject which highlights the mental appearance. This Method of Conceptual 
Appearance allows him to remove the potential failure of non-establishment of the subject 
in the reverse form. Further, it allows the establishment of the paksadharmatva and the 
elimination of the conclusion thanks to an extension brought to the function of reflexive 
awareness: not only does it establish that there is a mental appearance (by which the subject 
is no longer unestablished), it also establishes features (rnam pa) that are an integral part 
of this mental appearance. 

The notion of “feature” (rnam pa) that comes into play here appears to be related to 
a distinction between appearances of properties “with a form" (rnam Idan) and “without 
a form" (rnam med) (as I translated it in a previous article)?! invoked by Phya pa in his 
discussion on perception to explain why opposite superimpositions can be eliminated by 
perception itself for some properties of a perceived object but not for others. For instance, in 
the case of the perception of an impermanent blue object, the superimposition as “non-blue” 
can be eliminated but not the superimposition “non-impermanent.” This, according to 
Phya pa, because the property “blue” is “endowed with a form" (rnam Idan) whereas the 
property “impermanence” cannot be ascertained as such because it is “without a form" 
(rnam med). One could, as in the present discussion, speak of properties being "featured" 
or “not featured" in the mental appearance. Phya pa also applies this distinction in 'Od 
zer when commenting on the passage of PVin 1 related to reflexive awareness, including 
the cognition of “pleasure, etc. 2 It is in this context also that the terms are already found 
to be used by rNgog Blo Idan shes rab. The question of a possible Indian source for this 
terminology remains unanswered so far.** 

The description of the exact process for eliminating the conclusion of the consequence 
and establishing the paksadharmatva of the reverse form based on these features involves 
first the establishment of a given cognition (1 in the table below). Based on the reciprocal 
link between mind (blo) and the object of mind (yul), the establishment of the cognition 
enables the establishment of its apprehended object as being endowed with the features 


5! See Hugon 2011. I avoided the translation “aspect” for rnam pa in view of Phya pa non-aspectualist 


standpoint on cognition. 
>?  'Od zer 5922 ad PVin 1.19d etc. 
5 See Hugon 2011: 169, n. 46 for a possible source. 
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that were represented in the cognition (2). Then, the ascertainment of features of what 
appears enables the negation of opposite features (3a). Phya pa adds that it also enables 
what I have translated in the table below as “the negation of the [object being] true with 
regard to the opposite property." (3b) Expressions such as mi rtag par bden pa (“true with 
regard to impermanence") and du mar bden pa (“true with regard to multiplicity") must 
be understood in the framework of Phya pa's characterization of objects and cognitions 
as it is found in the section of Mun sel on apprehended objects (see in particular Mun sel 
1b7—1b9): objects (yul) are characterized as “true” (bden pa) or "false" (brdzun pa), and 
the cognitions that apprehend them (blo) as, respectively, *non-erroneous" (ma 'khrul ba) 
and “erroneous” ('khrul ba).?^ In subsequent discussions, Phya pa builds on this initial 
correspondence between the characterization of objects and cognitions, notably by adding 
specifications to the characterization as “true:” an object is “true” in a specific way (or with 
regard to a given property) when the cognition to which it appears as such is non-erroneous, 
and vice versa. Its being “true” in this specific way prevents its being true in the opposite 
way. For instance, when debating whether two things X and Y are distinct or identical, 
Phya pa considers whether the cognition to which they appear as distinct is erroneous or 
non-erroneous. In the latter case, the object (i.e., X and Y) is qualified as “true with regard 
to being distinct" (tha dad du bden pa), and its being “true with regard to being one" is 
negated (gcig du bden pa khegs).?? The “negation of the feature x” (x kyi rnam pa khegs 
pa) (3a) and the “negation of [the object being] true with regard to x" (x+loc. bden pa 
khegs pa) (3b) are also mentioned together by Phya pa in other contexts as following from 
the establishment of the feature opposite to x.** 

Although Phya pa is not explicit on the issue in the context under consideration, it 
would appear that step (3b) supports step (4a) - the elimination of the acceptance that the 
object has the property whose feature was negated — in view of the relation between the 
characterization of the object as true and of the mind that cognizes it as non-erroneous: by 
negating that the object is true with regard to property x, one also negates that the mind 
that apprehends this object as having the property x is non-erroneous. 

Step (4b) — the establishment of the paksadharmatva of the reverse form — is to be 
understood as deriving from 3a/3b as well insofar as the logical reason is expressed in the 
form "void of property x" (e.g., void of impermanence, void of multiplicity), an explicit 
negation which echoes the “negation of the feature x" (3a) and the “negation of the object 
being true with regard to x" (3b) rather than the establishment of the object appearing as 
being positively qualified by the opposite property (e.g., permanence, unicity) (2). 


5 “True”? and “false” correspond in this context to the characterization of the objects as, respectively, 


"real" (dngos po) and “unreal” (dngos med). For instance, hallucinated objects are "false" and the non- 
conceptual cognitions in which they appear are "erroneous." But in other contexts, such as the definition 
of valid cognition in terms of "the understanding of a true object" (bden pa rtogs pa), "true" takes up 
the meaning of “non-opposed” (gnod pa med pa), and “true object" is not paired with “non-erroneous 
cognition," but with *valid cognition." See Hugon 2011. 

See for instance Mun sel 3a6, where Phya pa discusses the case of the appearance of “white” and “visual 
consciousness" in parallel with the case of the appearance of "pleasure" and "suffering." 

See for instance Mun sel 62b8 and the passage cited in n. 66 for the feature of “momentariness” (skad 
cig gis stong pa'i rnam pa yongs gcod la grub pas / skad cig ma'i rnam pa khegs pas skad cig mar 
bden pa'ang khegs pa yin no //), 63b8 for the feature of “multiplicity” (du mar bden pa), 65b9 for the 
features of “momentariness” and “reality” (skad cig dang dngos por bden pa). 
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Thus in the case of the demon's permanent pot and, respectively, of the singular 
universal, we find the following steps:*” 


1 Experience, by reflexive awareness, that Experience, by reflexive awareness, that 
conceptual cognition (i.e., the mind) is conceptual cognition is something that 
something that apprehends a demon’s apprehends a singular universal 
permanent pot 

2 The object is established to be the ap- The object is established to have the fea- 
pearance as a (demon's) permanent pot ture of a singular universal 
(i.e., it has the feature of a permanent 
pot) 

3a Negation of the feature of imperma- Negation of the feature of multiplicity 
nence 

3b Negation of [the object being] true with Negation of [the object being] true with 
regard to impermanence regard to multiplicity 

4a Elimination of the acceptance of the de- Elimination of the acceptance of the de- 
rived consequence that [the demon’s per- rived consequence that [the singular uni- 
manent pot] would be impermanent versal] is multiple 

4b Establishment of the paksadharmatva Establishment of the paksadharmatva 


of [the reason] void of impermanence 


of [the reason] void of multiplicity 


4. Other applications of the method of conceptual appearance in Phya 
pa's works 


The method adopted by Phya pa in his commentary on the prasanga passage and in his 
own theory of arguments by consequence is also applied in his works in other contexts. 

One of those is linked with Dharmakirti's discussion in the svadharmin passage, which, 
as pointed out in the introduction, is one of the two main contexts in which Dharmakirti 
deals with cases where he wants to rescue arguments from the fallacy of the unestablished 
basis.* 

In the svadharmin passage, Dharmakīrti discusses the Buddhist refutation of the 
Vaišesika's permanent space and the Vaisesika’s objection that the Buddhist's argument 
would be faulty because by refuting the existence of the subject the Buddhist would invali- 
date his own thesis.?? This passage has no direct equivalent in the PVin. But Dharmakirti 


57 Mun sel 9523-4: rang rig pas rtog pa rtag pa'i sha za'i bum pa 'dzin pa dang spyi gcig du 'dzin pa 


tsam myong pa na yul yang rtag pa'i bum par snang par grub pas mi rtag pa'i rnam pa khegs te mi 
rtag par bden pa'ang khegs pas mi rtag par thal ba "dod pa la des sel te mi rtag pas stong pa i phyogs 
chos kyang rang rig pa'i shugs la grub la / yul spyi gcig gi rnam par grub pa na'ang du ma'i rnam pa 
khegs te du mar bden pa'ang khegs pas du mar thal ba ‘dod pa'ang rang rig pa'i shugs la bsal la du 
mas stong pa'i phyogs chos kyang rang rig pa'i shugs la grub pa yin no // 

The second context is the pradhana passage, discussed both in the PV and the PVin, which was Phya 
pa’s main source. But Phya pa does not supplement his commentary on the pradhana passage with an 
excursus, and the refutation of pradhana does not come forth in his Mun sel. 

59 PV 4.141—143 (see Tillemans 2000: 202—205). 
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hints to this issue at the end of the discussion on the word ista in the definition of the thesis 
(PVin 3 18,9-19,1). It is when commenting on this part of the PVin that Phya pa introduces 
in his commentary an excursus on logical reasons “refuting the nature of the subject" (chos 
can gyi ngo bo 'gog pa, Skt. dharmisvarupaviparitasadhana) (* Od zer 157b6—159b7). This 
excursus has an equivalent in the Mun sel within Phya pa's discussion of the four categories 
of contradictory reasons. 

Note that in Phya pa's discussion, the argument under consideration is not the Buddhist's 
refutation of the Vaisesika’s permanent space, but the Vaisesika's proof of the permanence 
of space by the logical reason “void of being produced." Phya pa's intention is to establish 
that this proof is subject to the fault of “refuting the nature of the subject" all the while 
arguing that the fallacy of the unestablished basis does not apply.*! Phya pa invokes in this 
discussion the Method of Conceptual Appearance: the subject is “the (mere) appearance as 
space" (nam mkhar snang palnam mkhar snang pa tsam), that is established by reflexive 
awareness and for which the property “void of being produced" can be established. 
Hence paksadharmatva holds. But if the logical reason is thus not faulty by reason of non- 
establishment, it is, however, faulty in that it is contradictory. This is because, according to 
Phya pa, the Vai$esika proponent of the proof additionally applies to the mental appearance 
as space an intentional determination as “real space" via an erroneous cognition. Due to 
the incompatibility of the property to be proven, “void of impermanence,” with a subject 
assumed to have such a real nature, the proof ends up refuting the nature of the subject.9? 

A further passage worth considering occurs in the context of the establishment of 
pervasion in the proof of momentariness by the logical reason “produced” or “existent.” 
This involves a secondary inference proving that what is permanent (or not momentary) 
is not produced or not existent via the reason “void of instantaneous or gradual causal 
efficacy." Phya pa identifies the subject in this secondary inference as “the simple negation 
‘void of momentariness’” (skad cig gis stong pa’i med dgag). This simple negation is to be 


9? The four categories listed in Mun sel 54a8 are: chos kyi ngo bo 'gog pa; chos kyi khyad par 'gog 


pa; chos can gyi khyad par 'gog pa; chos can gyi ngo bo 'gog pa. This distinction can be traced to 
the Pramanasamuccaya (3.27 = Nyayamukha 9), and the terminology to Nyayapravesa 3.2.3, where 
one finds the terms: dharmisvarüpa?, dharmasvarüpa?, dharmivisesa°, dharmavišesaviparītasādhana 
(see Tachikawa 1971: 125—126). Note that Dharmakirti does not identify the fallacy occurring in the 
refutation of the permanence of space in terms of dharmisvarüpariparitasadhana. On Dharmakirti's 
silence on this fallacy see Moriyama 2019. 
The proof of the permanence of space is given as an example of dharmisvabhāvaviparītasādhana by 
Dharmottara (PVinT-Skt 24a5, PVinT-Tib D26a1). As Moriyama 2019 reveals, the Vaišesika proof is 
also given as an example of dharmisvabhavaviparitasadhana by Jinendrabuddhi and Dharmapala — both 
argue that the fault of the unestablished subject does not apply in this case. Before presenting his own 
view Phya pa makes an extensive presentation and refutation of another view ascribed to Kamalašīla 
etc. In Kamalasila’s works (notably Madhyamakāloka and Madhyamakalankarapafijika) one finds a 
discussion which may have been the source of Phya pa's presentation of Kamalasila’s position. Yet 
Kamalasila does not discuss the faulty Vaišesika proof, but the Buddhist refutation of a permanent 
space, which is the case discussed by Dharmakirti in the svadharmin passage, a case that escapes the 
fault of dharmisvabhavaviparitasadhana as well as the fault of āšrayāsiddha. Kamalašīla appeals in 
this regard to the Method of Simple Negation (see Iwata 1999: 167). 
9? Mun sel 5524, 'Od zer 15839. 
$3 By invoking the "intentional determination" (zhen pa) Phya pa identifies a subject that corresponds to 
Dharmakirti's svadharmin. 
64 Starting at Mun sel 62b5. 
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established for a verbal object (sera don) or, as Phya pa rephrases, a concept (don spyi).© 


More precisely, Phya pa invokes the appearance of a concept that has the feature of void of 
momentariness (Mun sel 6329: skad cig mas stong pa’i rnam pa can gyi don spyi). Only in 
such a case can the void of momentariness be ascertained by mere experience (myong pa) 
— this amounts to reflexive awareness. 

The description of the process is the same as in the case of the demon's permanent pot 
and the singular universal: experience establishes what the apprehending mind is like — in 
this case, it apprehends something that is not momentary — and thereby what the object of 
the apprehending mind is like — the object has the feature of being non-momentary. This in 
turns leads to the negation of the aspect of momentariness and the negation of the object as 
being “true with regard to momentariness," and to the establishment of the simple negation 
“void of momentariness.”© 

Phya pa specifies that the experience by which one establishes the property “void of 
momentariness” does not simultaneously establish or eliminate the property to be proven, 
i.e., the property “void of existence.” This is because to establish that the object (yul) is 
existent or non-existent, one must be able to establish that the mind (blo) is erroneous or 
non-erroneous (see above and n. 54) — but this property is not something that is featured 
(rnam med) in the appearance and hence cannot be established by reflexive awareness. In 
other words, introspection does not allow one to ascertain whether the mental appearance 
as “something void of momentariness” is erroneous or non-erroneous with regard to the 
properties of existence or void of existence, and therefore whether the object of such a 
cognition is unreal or real.*” 


Conclusion: When does the fault of the unestablished subject actually 
apply? 


As mentioned at the end of $ 2, the adoption of the Method of Conceptual Subject or 
Method of Conceptual Appearance seems to leave no room for unestablished bases — 


65 This rephrasing is worth noting since, as indicated in n. 26, Phya pa does not use the term “concept” 


(don spyi) when applying the Method of Conceptual Appearance in his commentary on the prasanga 
passage. He does not use the term either when commenting on the pradhana passage in spite of a visible 
influence of the pradhāna passage of the PVin 3 pertaining to Phya pa's characterization of the don 
spyi, something I intend to come back to on another occasion. On the other hand, in his commentary on 
the Madhyamakaloka Phya pa glosses Kamalasila’s identification of the subject in the refutation of 
pradhana as “something imagined that exists in the mind" (nye bar brtags pa blo la yod pa) in terms of 
"the feature of pradhāna that is present in the appearance of the concept to conceptual thought" (dBu 
ma snang bshad 38b4: rtog pa la don spyi snang pa la yod pa'i gtso' bo'i rnam par tsam chos can yin 
no zhes bya pa’o). 

Mun sel 63a9-63b1: skad cig mas stong pa'i rnam pa can gyi don spyi la skad cig mas dben par nges 
pa yin te | blo skad cig ma ma yin pa ‘dzin par myong pa na yul skad cig ma ma yin pa'i rnam par grub 
la skad cig gi rnam pa khegs pa na skad cig du bden pa 'ang myong pa’i shugs la khegs pas skad cig 
gis stong pa’i med dgag grub pas gzhi'i ldog pa grub la / 

The inability to ascertain the erroneous or non-erroneous character of mind by reflexive awareness — 
and thereby whether the corresponding object is false or true — is discussed by Phya pa in Mun sel 
36a7—8, with the conclusion that the establishment that an object is true and that the corresponding 
mind has a true object, is achieved by the cognition of an object (don rig) other than mind itself. 
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anything can be established as a mental appearance since there is no restriction as to 
what can be said and thought about. And if there are no unestablished bases, the fault of 
āsrayāsiddha would never take place. Logical reasons would never lack paksadharmatva 
because of the lack of establishment of the basis. Still, unestablished bases (unfounded or 
not ascertained by valid cognition) are listed by Phya pa among the reasons for the absence 
of paksadharmatva in inference and come into play in rejecting the fulfillment of the 
paksadharmatva of the reverse form of some arguments by consequence (such as case (1) 
and case (2) considered above). Failure of paksadharmatva is not exclusively linked with 
the attribution of a positive property to a non-existent subject. Indeed, the paksadharmatva 
of the reverse form of consequences (1) and (2) is faulty although the logical reason is 
a simple negation. One could suggest that this fault is restricted to proofs formulated by 
opponents of the Buddhist, while Buddhist proofs can be 'saved' by the application of the 
Method of Conceptual Appearance. However, we have seen in $ 4 that Phya pa also applies 
this method to argue that the Vaisesika’s proof of the permanence of space is not subject to 
the fault of asrayasiddha. 

Is there another criterion that distinguishes cases where the Method of Conceptual 
Appearance applies and those where the fault of aérayasiddha is brought forward?® Or 
should one, as uncharitable as it may seem, conclude that the fault of the unestablished 
basis is advocated whenever it is convenient for the author to do so, whereas in other cases 
the Method of Conceptual Appearance is called to the rescue? Before jumping to such a 
conclusion, let us consider what could be achieved by the application of this method in the 
cases where Phya pa invokes this fallacy. 

Consequence (2) is relevant in this regard because its formulation only differs from con- 
sequence (3) by a small detail regarding the subject, but while the argument by consequence 
about the “demon’s permanent pot" (3) is probative, that about the “demon’s pot" (2) is not: 
it is possible, according to Phya pa, to establish that “the demon's permanent pot is void 
of impermanence” but not to establish that “the demon's pot is void of impermanence.” 
What happens if the Method of Conceptual Appearance is applied to consequence (2)? It 
would indeed remove the potential fallacy of asrayasiddha in the paksadharmatva, i.e., the 
establishment that “the demon's pot is void of impermanence.” However, consequence (2) 
would remain non-probative (and even possibly not genuine) because this would still not 
enable one to establish that the property “void of impermanence” qualifies the demon's pot 
or to eliminate the connection between the demon's pot and impermanence. Indeed, the 
establishment of these two features in consequence (3) is enabled by the fact that reflexive 
awareness could establish the aspect of “permanence” on the basis of the mental appearance 
as a “demon’s permanent pot.” Consequence (2) is different in this regard: the feature of 
“permanence” cannot be established by reflexive awareness because it is not an integral 
part of the mental appearance of a demon's pot. This is because it was not explicated in the 
verbal formulation “demon’s pot" and is also not a feature associated by definition with 
demons' pots. 


$8 Asking a similar question about Dharmakirti, Tillemans (2000: 197) concluded that the fault of asra- 


yāsiddha can be invoked unproblematically unless it would involve self-refutation for the Buddhist 
proponent. Only in the latter case is the method distinguishing svadharmin and keveladharmin worth 
applying. This conclusion, however, concerns the fault of asrayasiddha as a fault of the thesis and leaves 
open the question of asrayasiddha as a fault of the logical reason. 
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The appearance as a demon's pot can also not be ascertained to have the feature of 
impermanence. One must not be fooled here by the potential impact of the word “pot:” it 
only allows for the ascertainment of the feature of “being a pot" (one could thus refute 
the claim that “the demon's pot is not a pot”), but not of the features of “impermanence,” 
"existence," or “causal efficacy" that one typically associates with pots — an association that 
is erroneous because it fails to take into account that the category of “pots” is not restricted 
to real pots (it also includes dream pots, etc., that are not real). 

It seems that the same analysis could be applied to the other cases where the fault of 
asrayasiddha is invoked, that is, the paksadharmatva of the reverse form of consequence 
(1) - “ultimate entity is void of impermanence” — and the examples adduced in the chapter 
on inference — “ultimate sound is produced" or “demon’s pot is produced.” In all these cases 
the Method of Conceptual Appearance would certainly remove the fault of asrayasiddha 
but would still not enable the establishment of the paksadharmatva because the mental 
appearance would not have the explicit features that would be relevant in this regard. 

One could in conclusion propose that the problem of asrayasiddha has been transformed 
into a failure of the establishment of the paksadharmatva that has nothing to do with the 
ontological status of the subject, but is a matter of the features of the mental appearance 
that can or cannot be ascertained by reflexive awareness. However, such an interpretation 
of the examples where asrayasiddha is invoked is not suggested by Phya pa. One could 
deplore the lack of a unifying theory on this point or, more charitably, envisage that Phya 
pa is applying a principle of economy in the identification of fallacies. 
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Two Kinds of Causal Capacity: samanya Saktih and 
pratiniyatà Saktih! 
by 
Masahiro Inami 


1. Introduction 


Dharmakirti and his followers define real things as those that have some causal capacity 
(arthakriyāšakti), and consider those that cannot produce any effect, such as the universal 
(samanya) and the whole (avayavin), as merely conceptual constructions. In connection 
with this capacity, as is well known, they refer to the two kinds of causal capacity: samanya 
Saktih and pratiniyatā saktih. 

According to the examination of these two kinds of causal capacity by modern scholars, 
Dharmakirti and his followers consider external objects, such as jars (ghata, water jar), to 
have two different causal powers: samanya šaktih and pratiniyata šaktih. The samanya 
šaktih is the causal power common to other objects of the same kind, and the pratiniyata 
šaktih is the causal power not common to any other object. For example, a jar has the causal 
power or capacity of containing water, which is common to other jars, but at the same time 
it has the unique power of producing its own particular perception as well. Of these, the 
samanya Saktih is regarded as the useful function for the fulfillment of human purposes, 
and is therefore not “causal capacity” in a strict sense. In contrast, the pratiniyata Saktih is 
regarded as the causal efficiency that real things have.? 


The present paper is a revised English version of a Japanese publication entitled “Nishu no ingakoryoku 
—sāmānyā Sakti to pratiniyata Sakti—” [Two Kinds of Causal Capacity: samanya Sakti and pratiniyata 
Sakti) (=Inami 2012). Almost all of the passages from Indian texts being treated here were translated 
into Japanese in another paper entitled “Pramanavarttika Pramanasiddhi-sho no kenkyū (13)" (=Inami 
2014). I would like to express my gratitude to Prof. Tom J. F. Tillemans for correcting the English of 
the present paper. 

Esho Mikogami was the first scholar to pay attention to the Buddhist theory of two kinds of causal 
capacity. He examined PV II 100—102 and Prajfiakaragupta’s commentary and concluded that the 
samanyasakti is the useful function possessed by things in our daily life and that it is related to the 
sāmānyalaksaņa; the pratiniyatasakti is the causal efficiency that gives rise to the perception of color, 
etc., and it is related to the svalaksana. Mikogami understood that these two correspond with the two 
meanings of arthakriyā as pointed out by Nagatomi 1967/68 (Mikogami 1978, 1979). After Mikogami's 
study, Shoryu Katsura considered these two kinds of causal capacity several times. According to his 
first examination of this theory (Katsura 1983: 97—100), the pratiniyataSakti is the unique capacity that 
momentary existence has, and should be regarded as the primary meaning of the word arthakriya. In 
contrast, the sāmānyašakti is, for example, a pot's capacity for containing water, something common 
to other pots, thus meaning “a useful function for the fulfillment of a human purpose.” It is related 
to the conceptual cognition of the universal or of the continuum. It is not causal capacity in a strict 
sense, and therefore should be regarded as the secondary meaning of the word arthakriya. In this paper, 
Katsura concluded that the pratiniyatašakti is the causal capacity to produce a direct perception and the 
sāmānyašakti is the causal capacity to produce an indirect or judgmental cognition. This understanding 
also appears in a later study published in English (Katsura 1984: 218—219). 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 155-176. 
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In addition to this, scholars have presented various other interpretations concerning 
these two notions. Some scholars understand the samanya Saktih to be related to common 
characteristics or universals (samanyalaksana) and the pratiniyata Saktih to be related to 
unique characteristics or particulars (svalaksana).? Some scholars explain that the samanya 
šaktih belongs to the jar as a continuum (santana) and the pratiniyata saktih belongs to the 
jar as a momentary thing (ksana).* Other scholars remark that the samanya Saktih belongs 
only to conventional existence (samvrtisat), but that pratiniyata šaktih belongs to both 
conventional existence and ultimate existence (paramārthasat).* And some attribute this 
theory to Prajfiakaragupta, a commentator on Dharmakirti's Pramanavarttika (PV), and 
not to Dharmakirti.Ó 

However the following questions arise: How can a jar have a causal capacity if it 
is regarded as a conceptual construction such as a universal or a continuum? How can 
conventional existence, such as the whole, have a causal capacity? Does the samanya šaktih 
represent a useful function for the fulfillment of human purposes? Did Dharmakirti not 
advocate these two kinds of causal capacity? Previous studies have not yielded sufficient 
results concerning these matters or, rather, they seem to contain some misunderstandings. 
The aim of this paper is to clarify the Buddhist theory of the two kinds of causal capacity 
by rigorously reexamining various materials. 


2. Pramanavarttika II 100—102 and commentaries 


First of all, we shall examine Dharmakirti's PV II 100—102, where the theory of two kinds 
of causal capacity is presented. In order to prove the transmigration (samsara) of living 
beings against materialists, Dharmakirti explains that the mind is not crucially dependent 
on the body. Then, he examines whether the body, which is regarded as the direct cause 
of the mind by materialists, is a single entity, i.e. the whole (avayavin), or an aggregate 
of many parts. He denies the first alternative by pointing out that the whole never exists 
distinctly from parts, and concludes that the body is nothing but an aggregate of many 
parts. Next, he argues that, even if the body is an aggregate of many parts, it cannot be the 
direct cause of the mind.’ 

In the context of his negation of the existence of the whole, Dharmakirti refers to the 
causal capacity of atoms. According to him, a jar is nothing but an aggregate of many 
atoms, including color atoms. It can never be regarded as a whole. To this, the following 


3 Mikogami 1978, 1979; Katsura 1983, 1984. 

^ Katsura 1983, 1984. See n. 1. Cf. Dreyfus 1997: 361; Funayama 2012: 109. 

3 Katsura 2012: 22—23 explains that Dharmakirti classifies two kinds of causal capacity: one is the 

capacity to produce one's own cognition, which belongs both to ultimate existence and to conventional 

existence, and the other is the capacity to fulfill human purpose, which belongs only to conventional 

existence. 

Katsura 2002 points out that because it was problematic whether a pot, which Dharmakirti had ex- 

plained as possessing the two kinds of causal capacity, could be regarded as an ultimate existence, 

Prajfiakaragupta later explained that both of these capacities belong to atoms. According to Bae 2011: 

92-93, Dharmakirti thinks that the svalaksana has a causal capacity and the samanyalaksana has the 

ability to fulfill human purposes. Of these, Prajfiakaragupta divides causal capacity into two kinds: 

common capacity and specific capacity. 

t For an outline of PV IL, see Inami and Tillemans 1986. On the details of the arguments in PV II 1-102, 
see my serial studies on PV II. 
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objection is raised: “A jar as a whole exists distinctly from its parts, such as color atoms, 
because people appropriately use genitive expressions such as ‘the color and so on of a jar’ 
(ghatasya rūpādayah), which indicates that there are different referents.”* Responding to 
this objection, Dharmakirti explains that the atoms constituting a jar have two different 
kinds of causal capacity. 


[1] Without implying the individual causal powers (Saktibheda) of the color 
and other [atoms that constitute a jar], the word “jar” (ghata) [simply] serves 
to express the exclusion of those things that are not the cause of their common 
effects [such as containing water] (tatsamanaphala). Therefore, [despite the 
fact that a jar is not distinct from its parts, including color atoms,] coreferential 
expressions such as “*a color that is a jar" (ripam ghatah) cannot be used.? 


[2] The individual causal powers of the [color and other atoms], which have 
their aggregate (tatsāmānya) [i.e. a jar] as a qualifier (upasarjana), are ex- 
pressed by [the genitive expression] “the color and so on of a jar" (ghatasya 
rupddayah).'° 


According to Dharmakirti, when referring to aggregated atoms we use the word "jar" to 
mean that they can cooperatively produce common effects such as containing water. It 


8 


See PVA 98,3—5: yadi tarhi navayavi rasadaya eva tadā na ghatasya rūpādaya iti bhavet / na hi bhavati 
rūpādīnām rūpam / napi ghatasya và ghata iti paryalocanam parasyāšankyāha /...,PVV(R) D341b5-6, 
P195b1: gal te gzugs la sogs pa las tha dad pa’i yan lag can med na / de'i tshe bum pa dang gzugs 
la ‘di don gcig pa nyid du 'gyur ba ma yin nam zhe na / dir smras pa /... Cf. PVT D160b5, P187a4: 
gal te bum pa'i gzugs zhes bya ba la sogs pa ldog pa ji liar rung zhe na /...; PVSVT 271,15—16: yadi 
rūpādaya eva kevalā ghato na tu tadvyatiriktam dravyam, kathan tarhi ghatasya rūpādaya iti vyatireka 
iti ced aha / ... In connection with the theory that the genitive expression indicates the difference of 
referents, Dharmakirti and his followers refer to the grammatical rule vyatireke sasthi. PVSV 36,5—6: 
na hi vyatireke sasthi bahulye jasadaya ity etad api purusabhiprayanirapeksam vastusamnidhimatrena 
svayam pravrttam / ...; PVP D43b5—3b6, P49a7—b2: gal te Idan pa la sogs pa don gzhan ma yin pa 
de'i tshe / tha dad par rjod (rjod D; brjod P) par byed pa’i drug pas* tha snyad du byed par mi ’gyur 
te | dper na "di i gcig nyid ces bya ba la sogs pa lta bu yin na yang 'gyur ba de'i phyir don gzhan 
yin no // sbyor ba ni gang zhig gang las tha dad par bstan pa de ni de las don gzhan yin te / dper 
na lha sbyin (lha sbyin D; lhas byin P) gyi spyi blugs lta bwo // Idan pa la sogs pa yang bum pa la 
sogs pa (sogs pa P; sogs D) las tha dad par (par D; pas P) bstan pa yin no zhes bya ba ni rang bzhin 
gyi gtan tshigs yin par sems so // (*Vibh p. 46, n. 5: vyatirekasasthi /); PVT D80b3-4, P94b8—95a1: 
brda sprod pa pa la sogs pa sgra de lta bu rnams brjod par bya ba'i don dag la / "jug “pa sems pa tha 
dad pa la ni drug pa’o I zhes bya ba la sogs pa gang yin pa dang / ...; PVSVT 158,23—4: ... evam 
bhūtānām šabdānām vācyesv arthesu yeyam pravrtticinta vyatireke sasthyadaya ityādikā / ..., etc. It 
can be interpreted that the word ghatasya refers to dravya and rūpādayah to gunas. Dharmakirti already 
criticized the Vaišesika system of ontology in PV II 89-96. According to him, dravya, guna, karman 
and so on are nothing but conceptual constructions; they do not exist distinctly from each other in the 
outer world. 

PV II 100-101ab: rūpādišaktibhedānām anaksepena vartate / tatsamānaphalāhetuvyavacchede ghata- 
šrutih // ato na rūpam ghata ity ekādhikaraņā šrutih / 

PV II 102a-c: rūpādayo ghatasyeti tatsamanyopasarjanah | tacchaktibhedah khyāpyante. The passages 
[1] and [2] are translated in Mikogami 1978: 5, 1979: 81, and Katsura 2002: 269. In the Tarkarahasya 
(TR 24*,2—7), PV II 100—101 are quoted together with Vakyapadiya II 155: samsthānavarnāvayavair 
visiste yah pravartate / $abdo na tasyavayave pravrttir upalabhyate //. In the Vadarahasya (also called 
Udayananirakarana, author unknown.) pp. 50—51, PV II 97—102 are quoted and explained in reference 
to PVA. 
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should be noted that the word tatsamanaphala (PV II 100c) is said to mean the effect 
common to all the constituents of the same jar, but not the effect common to all jars. 
Dharmakirti seems to apply the theory of causal complex (hetusāmagrī) to this case. 

Each constituent atom has an individual causal power or capacity (Saktibheda) as 
well. The word “color” is used to define the unique power of the color atoms. Thus, each 
constituent atom of the same jar has two different kinds of causal capacity: one is the 
capacity common to all constituent atoms, and the other is the capacity not common to 
other kinds of atoms. 

The word “jar” is used to mean the capacity common to all constituents of the same jar, 
without implying each individual capacity meant by a word such as “color.” Therefore, we 
use genitive expressions such as “the color of a jar" (ghatasya rupam) and not coreferential 
expressions such as ***a color that is a jar" (ripam ghatah).!! In this way, Dharmakirti 
insists that a genitive expression such as “the color and so on of a jar" (ghatasya rupadayah) 
is used not because two different entities exist, viz. the whole and its parts, but because 
the parts have two different causal powers. This expression means that the atoms that 
can cooperatively produce common effects such as containing water also have individual 
powers, such as the power to produce a visual perception. By the word tatsāmānya (PV 
II 102b), Dharmakirti does not mean universals such as “jarness” (ghatatva), but rather the 


!! The word ghata in the expression ghatasya rūpādayah is regarded as a “term for an aggregate" (samudā- 


yasabda). It is also considered a "generic term" (jatisabda) depending on context. Dharmakirti explains 
the difference between jatisabda and samudayasabda in PV II 101cd: bhedas cayam mato jātisamudā- 
yabhidhanayoh // [I tentatively adopt this reading of the Sanskrit text of PV II 101cd. See PVmsH 17vl; 
Ms. B of PVA 40b8.] “This difference [in implication] is found between ‘generic terms’ (jatyabhidhana) 
and ‘terms for aggregate’ (samudayabhidhana), as well.” In PV II 98—99, Dharmakirti has already 
explained the difference in implication between “words for property" (dharmašabda) and “words for 
property-possessor” (dharmisabda). According to him, the non-coreferential expression arigulyà yogah 
(connection of a finger) is made because the property word yogah (connection) is conventionally used 
to mean one property without implying other properties of the finger and its property-possessor, i.e. the 
finger. On the other hand, the coreferential expression yukta ’nguli (a connected finger) is made because 
the property-possessor word yukta (connected) is conventionally used to mean the property-possessor 
with the implied properties of the finger. The same is said of samudayasabda and jatisabda. The word 
ghata will be a samudāyašabda in relation to the word that is used to refer to its constituents, such as 
colors. In this case, it is used to mean the common capacity of the constituents without implying their 
specific capacities. That is why non-coreferential expressions such as ghatasya rüpadayah are used. 
On the other hand, it will be a jatisabda in relation to the word that is used to refer to a particular jar 
and in contradistinction to words that are used to refer to other kinds of aggregates, such as trees. In 
this case, since it implies particulars or other aggregates that have the same capacity, a coreferential 
expression such as ghatah suvarnah (a golden jar) can be made appropriately. Then the word ghata can 
also be understood to indicate the capacity of containing water, which is common to all jars. However, 
it is clear that Dharmakirti, in the context of refuting the existence of the whole, mentions the capacity 
of the constituent atoms of the same aggregate. See PVP D44b6—45a5, P50b3-51a3; PVA 98, 25-28; 
PVV(R) D34224—5, P195b8—196a2; VNTV 32,7-12. 

Dharmakirti remarks that this explanation is also applicable to other cases. PV II 102d: vacyo 'nyo "pi 
disa ’naya // “Other [expressions such as “fragrance of sandalwood’ (candanasya gandhah)] should be 
explained in this manner.” Cf. PVP D45b3-4, P51b1—2: phyogs dis gzhan la’ang brjod par bya // dper 
na tsandan gyi dri zhes bya ba ‘di la yang / tsandan zhes bya ba'i rdzas cung zad kyang dri la sogs pa 
las tha dad pa ma yin pa lta bu'o // 'o na ci yin zhe na / dri du ma'i bdag nyid can las tsandan gyi rang 
bzhin gyi dri gang yin pa des de ltar ston par 'gyur ro // (Parallel sentences are found in Haribhadra's 
Anekantajayapataka. See AJP II 40,9—11: etena “candanasya gandha ity atrapi na candanam nama 
gandhavyatiriktam kiñcid dravyam asti / kim tarhi? anekatmakasya gandhasya candanasvabhāvo yo 
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commonness between the constituents with regard to cooperatively producing the same 
single effect. He means the aggregate (samudaya) of the atoms.? 


The commentators call these two kinds of causal capacity samanya šaktih and pratini- 


yata Saktih for example. Devendrabuddhi explains PV II 100 in his Pramanavarttikapafijika 
(PVP) as follows: 


[3] The color and other [atoms] have two kinds of causal capacity [viz. the 
common capacity and the specific capacity]. [Among these, the first one, 
i.e.] the common [capacity of the atoms] is, for instance, the capacity to 
[cooperatively] produce a [common] effect, such as containing water, which 
the color and other atoms forming a jar have. [The second one, i.e.] the specific 
[capacity] is, for instance, the capacity to [separately] produce a specific effect, 
such as a visual cognition. ... There are many substances [in this world]. 
[However, when one says the word ghata] it serves to exclude those things 
which are not the cause of a single effect, such as containing water, e.g. a 
tree (vrksa), among them. Why [is the word ghata used in this manner]? 
It is because the word ghata is conventionally agreed to mean those atoms 
which have the causal power to cooperatively produce a single effect [such as 
containing water]. Intending to say that multiple things [i.e. color and other 
atoms] have the single [common] capacity [to produce a single effect, such 
as containing water], one uses the singular word ghatah in accordance with 
conventional agreement. Therefore, the singular word can be used to refer 
even to multiple things without inconsistency.'* 


gandhah sa tatha nirdi$yate" iti yad ucyate parais tad api pratyuktam eva ... /). Ravigupta uses the 
example “fragrance of a flower." See PVV(R) D342b1-2, P196a6-8. 

It seems to me that Manorathanandin's explanation is of doubtful accuracy. PV V(M) 48,4—5 (Ms 
10a7—b1): tatsamanyopasarjana ghatatvasamanyavisesitas tesam rūpādīnām šaktibhedā rafijanada- 
yah khyāpyante / Cf. PVP D45a7—b3, P51a6—b1: bum pa yi ni gzugs sogs shes // tha snyad byed pa 
na I de’i spyi nye bar byas pa can yin / bum pa’i spyi nye bar byas pa'i bye brag de'i nus pa'i khyad 
par gang la yod pa zhes bya bar tshig rnam par sbyar ro // dei nus pa’i khyad par te / gzugs la sogs 
pa de dag gi so sor nges pa'i nus pa’i khyad par ci "dra ba de ‘dra ba ston par byed do // bum pa la 
sogs pa gsal ba'i khyad par la yod pa can gzugs la sogs pa mig gi rnam par shes pa la sogs pa ’bras bu 
so sor nges pa can gyi bdag nyid bum pa'i khyad par gyi sgras rnams par gcod par byed de | chu ‘dzin 
pa la sogs pa'i khyad par can gyi rang bzhin ston par byed ces bya ba'i don to ||, PVV(R) D342a7-bl, 
P196a4—6: bum pa'i gzugs la sogs pa zhes brdar btags pa dis ni bum pa'i spyi de khyad par du dmigs 
kyis "ger ba gang yin pa'i gzugs la sogs pa de rnams kyi nus pa so sor nges pa'i bye brag mig gi rnam 
par shes pa skyed par byed par ston te // gzugs la sogs pa chu len pa la sogs pa'i dgos pa can zhes bya 
ba'i tha tshig go // 

PVP D44b1-5, P50a5—b2: gzugs la sogs pa’i nus pa ni (pa ni D; pa'i P) rnam pa gnyis te I spyi i ni dper 
na bum pa'i dbyibs can dag chu la sogs pa 'dzin pa la sogs pa'i ’bras bu byed pa’i nus pa lta bwo // so 
sor nges pa’i ni dper na mig gi rnam par shes pa la sogs pa'i ’bras bu byed pa'i nus pa lta bwo //* ... 
rdzas du ma yod na yang gzugs la sogs de dag gi (gi Corr., gis DP) chu la sogs pa ‘dzin pa la sogs pa’i 
"bras bu gcig gang yin pa de'i rgyu ma yin pa shing la sogs pa gang yin pa de bzlog pa'i phyir "jug par 
”gyur ro** // ci'i phyir zhe na / 'bras bu gcig byed par nus par bstan pa'i phyir*** / de ltar brdar byas 
pa nyid kyi phyir ro || gzugs la sogs pa mang po dag la yang / nus pa gcig yod pa de brjod par ‘dod pa 
la | brda’i rjes su byed pas bum ba zhes bya ba'i tshig gcig la ’gal ba yod pa ma yin no // (*Cf. Vibh p. 
48, n. 1: dvidhā rūpādīnām šaktih samanya yathā ghatader udakaharanadi|-janika?] / pratiniyata ca 
caksurvijūānādijanikā / **Cf. TR 23*,29-25*,1: tesam eva rūpādīnām! sādhāranam yat phalam uda- 
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Devendrabuddhi distinguishes between the two kinds of causal capacity with the respective 
terms “the common capacity” (samanya šaktih) and “the specific capacity" (pratiniyata 
Saktih).? According to him, both of them belong to the color and so on (rūpādi) that 
constitute a jar, and not to a jar that can be regarded as the whole or as conventional 
existence. Namely the color atoms that constitute a jar together with other atoms have both 
the causal capacity common to other constituent atoms and the causal capacity not common 
to other kinds of constituent atoms. The common capacity is for producing a single effect, 
such as containing water, cooperatively with other atoms, and therefore it is common to 
other constituent atoms such as "smell" atoms. On the other hand, the specific capacity is 
for producing a specific effect, such as visual cognition, and therefore it is not common to 
other kinds of constituent atoms such as smell atoms. 

It is also significant that a singular expression is applicable to a plural referent. The 
assumption that a word in singular form must reflect its referent's singularity is denied here. 
According to Devendrabuddhi, the singular expression ghatah can be used to refer to the 
multiple atoms that can cooperatively produce a single effect. In this respect, the singular 
form corresponds to the single capacity or to the capacity of producing a single effect, not 
to a single referent. 

Although a number of modern scholars have attributed the theory of two kinds of causal 
capacity to Prajfiakaragupta, it is clear that before Prajfiakaragupta, Devendrabuddhi had 
already explained Dharmakirti's theory using the terms samanya Saktih and pratiniyatā 
šaktih. 

Next, we turn to Prajfiakaragupta's explanation in his Pramanavarttikalankara (PVA). 


[4] Without implying the individual powers that are separately fixed (pratiniya- 
tasaktibheda) for [each component of a jar], like color [atoms], the word “jar” 
(ghata) is used to mean their causal power of [cooperatively] producing one 
and the same [effect], such as containing water (samānodakadhāranašakti). 


kaharanam, tatra ye hetavo na bhavanti, ghatasannivese "navasthità? rūpādayah, tebhyo vyavacchede 
ghatašrutih / [I Yaita's correction ghatādīnām should be disregarded. ?-sannivesenavasthità Yaita.] 
***Cf. Vibh p. 47, n. 4: ... ekakāryakā(a)ranašaktikhyāpanāya /) Interestingly, parallel sentences to 
this passage are quoted in Haribhadra Süri's Anekantajayapataka. AJP Vol. II, 36, 6—9: syad etat — si- 
ddhasadhanam etad uktam eva nah pürvacaryaih — “dvividha hi rūpādīnām šaktih samanya pratiniyata 
ca Í tatra samanya yathā ghatasannivesinam udakādyāharanādikāryakaraņašaktih, pratiniyatā yatha 
caksurvijfianadikaryakaranasaktir iti" / atrocyate ... Esho Mikogami focused on this passage of AJP 
in his studies; however he did not notice that it has certain parallels to Devendrabuddhi's commentary. 
See Mikogami 1978: 2, 1979: 80. Similar sentences to this PVP passage are also found in Ravigupta's 
commentary. PVV(R) D341b7, P195b3: gang gi phyir bum pa la gnas pa'i gzugs la sogs pa'i nus pa ni 
gnyis te / chu len par byed pa dang so sor nges pa'i mig la sogs pa'i rnam par shes pa skyed par byed 
pao // 

The word pratiniyata Saktih literally means “the causal capacity separately fixed for each [type of 
cause |." 

Haribhadra Süri, in his auto-commentary on AJP, explains the Buddhist theory of two kinds of causal- 
ity as follows: AJPSV 36,24—28: tatra samanya saktih yatha ghatasannivesinam rüpadinam udaka- 
dyāharaņādikāryakaraņašaktih, yatah sarvair eva ghatair etat kriyate / pratiniyatā tu rūpādīnām 
šaktir yatha caksurvijūānādikāryakaraņašaktir iti | rūpam hi caksurvijfianam eva janayati, na rasā- 
divijfíanam; evam rasādayo "pi rasadivijfianany eveti / According to this passage, he understands that 
the common capacity of color and so on is the capacity common to all jars. Judging from the context of 
PV II, it is clear that this is a misunderstanding. 
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Therefore, a coreferential expression such as “the color and so forth are a jar” 
(rūpādayo ghatah) cannot be used.!" Thus, intending to define some causal 
power of the aggregate (samudāyašakti), we use such an aggregate-word (sa- 
mudayasabda) [like the word “jar”]. ... [Then, the following question may be 
raised:] How is the [non-coreferential] expression “the color and so on of a 
jar” (rupadayo ghatasya) used? [We answer this as follows: It is used to] mean 
that each of those things that can cooperatively produce a common effect, i.e. 
containing water, can separately produce its own specific effect, such as visual 
cognition. 


We should notice that Prajiakaragupta paraphrases the common capacity as “the causal 
power of the aggregate" (samudayasakti) here. This makes it clear that the common capacity 
is a causal capacity of the aggregated atoms. 


As for the pratiniyatā saktih, Šākyabuddhi gives a more detailed explanation in his 


Pramanavarttikatika (PVT): 


[5] The sentence “The specific [capacity] is, for instance, ..." [in PVP] can be 
explained as follows: Color [atoms] can produce [their specific] effect, visual 
cognition, and smell [atoms] can produce [their specific] effect, olfactory 
cognition. In the same way, for the other [types of atoms, such as taste atoms, 
their specific capacity] should be mentioned in accordance with their own 
cognition.” 


The pratiniyata Saktih has been understood by scholars to mean a unique power belonging 
to a certain object, such as a jar, to produce its own particular perception. However, this 
passage clearly shows that, in the case of a jar, the pratiniyatā Saktih is the causal capacity 
that is separately fixed for each type of cause; this belongs to each constituent atom. For 
example, the color atoms of a jar have the causal capacity of producing a visual sensation, 
which is separately fixed for the color atoms, and the smell atoms of a jar have the causal 
capacity of producing an olfactory sensation, which is separately fixed for the smell atoms. 


17 


As pointed out by Katsura 2002: 270, Prajfiakaragupta additionally remarks that expressions such as 
rūpādayah ghatah and rūpādīnām ghatah are accepted by people who have learned the Buddhist system 
of knowledge and have arrived at correct understandings, but not by ordinary people who blindly follow 
other systems of knowledge. According to Prajfiakaragupta, someone who has learned the Buddhist 
theory will be convinced that a jar is nothing but the color and other atoms that have the causal capacity 
of producing their common effect, such as containing water, or that a jar is the color atoms and so on, 
which are arranged in a specific shape to produce such an effect. See PVA 98,17—21. 

PVA 98, 13-17: rūpādīnām pratiniyatašaktibhedam anaksipya tesu samānodakadhāranašaktyāksepena 
ghatasrutih pravartate / tato na rūpādayo ghata iti samānādhikaraņatā / ata eva samudayasaktivi- 
vaksayam ayam samudayasabdah / ... katham tarhi rūpādayo ghatasyeti vyapadesah / udakahara- 
nasadharanakarya rūpādipratyayajananasamarthāh pratyekam ity arthah / Cf. Mikogami 1978: 6, 
1979: 84. As pointed out by Mikogami, this passage of PVA is quoted together with PV II 100—102 and 
criticized in NVinV ad NVin I 9. 

PVT D110b6—7, P135a7-8: so sor nges pa ni dper na mig gi rnam par shes pa zhes bya ba la sogs pa 
la / gzugs ni 'bras bu mig gi rnam par shes pa byed par nus pa yin la / dri ni sna'i rnam par shes pa 
byed par nus pa yin no // de bzhin du gzhan dag gi (gi Corr.; gis DP) yang rang gi rnam par shes pa la 
ltos (ltos D; bltos P) nas brjod par bya’o II 
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Accordingly, the term pratiniyata Saktih is used from the viewpoint that these different 
roles are performed by different constituents of the same aggregate.?? 

The above examination of the commentaries makes it clear that in PV II 100-102, 
Dharmakirti introduced the theory of two kinds of causal capacity to account for non- 
coreferential expressions such as ghatasya rūpādayaņ (the color and so on of a jar) without 
admitting the existence of a whole. Dharmakirti believes that these two words are used to 
refer to the two different types of causal capacity, of which both belong to the aggregated 
atoms. Namely, the word ghata (jar) is used to mean their common capacity, and the word 
rupadi (color and such) is used to mean their specific capacities. The non-coreferential 
expression can be made because the word ghata simply means the common capacity 
without implying any specific capacity. And besides, the singular word ghatasya can be 
used to refer to the multiple aggregated atoms because they commonly have a single effect. 


3. Dharmakirti’s other works 


Next, we will examine whether this concept of two kinds of causal capacity is found in 
Dharmakirti’s other works. I would like to show here that there are several passages related 
to this concept. 

When discussing the relationship between words and the causal capacity of objects in 
PV I and in his auto-commentary (PVSV), Dharmakirti explicates the causal capacities of 
the respective causes and their complex.”! He explains that the reason why a single word 
is applied to a plural referent is because manifold things share the capacity of producing 
a single effect. According to him, someone who wants to simplify one’s practical action 
can collectively designate such manifold things by using a single word in conformity with 
verbal conventions.” Dharmakirti classifies such manifold things as one of three types: 1) 
aggregate (samūha), 2) continuum (santana), and 3) a particular state (avasthavisesa).? 
Of these, he illustrates the case of an aggregate using the example of a jar as follows: 


[6] In the case where an entire set of causes produces some single effect [e.g. 
containing water], a worldly person, who thinks that there is no use to express 


20 The specific capacity of a color atom is often explained by commentators to be the causal capac- 


ity to produce visual sensation. However, in explaining the specific capacity of a color atom, a few 
commentators refer to the causal capacity for coloring things such as clothes. Cf. PVV(M) 47,12: ghata- 
vyapadešabhājām rūpādīnām avantararafijanadi$aktibhedanam anaksepena ...; PVV(M) 48,5-6: ... 
tesam rūpādīnām šaktibhedā rafijanadayah khyapyante / ghatavyapadesavisayasamudayantargatam 
raūjanaksamarūpam niskrsyocyata ity arthah /, TSP ad TS 323: vividhah nānāprakārāh arthakriyah 
rūpādīnām paryayanam samānāsamānabhedāt tatra samana jalasamdharanadilaksanah asamānā 
punar vastrarāga* (Corr.; vasturaga S) iti karyabhedah / It has been explained by modern scholars that 
specific capacity means the causal capacity to produce sense perception. However, this is not strictly 
true. The capacity to produce sense perception must be understood as a typical example of the specific 
capacity. 

?! The passages of PV I and PVSV dealt with here have been explained in Vetter 1964: 110-112, Dunne 
2004: 353—360, and Katsura 2002: 271—272, and translated in Vora and Ota 1980. 

22 See PV I 137-138; 141-142. 

233 As is well known, these three were argued as being non-existent by Dignāga in his Qu yin jia she lun 
(HAM kami *Upādānopādāyaprajūaptisāstra). See Ui 1958. 
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the differences among them because all of them have no difference in this 
respect, uses a single word, e.g. “jar” (ghata), to refer to all of them at once. 
Though they are all [ultimately] distinct from their respective homologues and 
heterologues, [we conventionally consider] there to be no difference among 
them for the reason that, in terms of their causing that single effect, they are 
equally differentiated from others [that do not contribute to the production 
of that effect]. Therefore, all of them are understood by the single word “jar” 
without distinguishing one from another.“ 


[7] [Question: If you insist that a jar is nothing but an aggregate of color and 
other atoms and reject that a jar as the whole (avayavin) exists distinctly from 
its parts, how do you explain a non-coreferential expression such as “the color 
and so on of a jar" (ghatasya rupadayah)? Answer:] In that case, even if the 
genitive expression “the color and so on of a jar" is used, [it does not indicate 
that a jar exists distinctly from color and so on]. It simply means that the 
color and other [atoms together] have the nature of a jar. In other words, this 
means that [the color and other atoms] can [cooperatively] produce a [single] 
effect such as “a specific way of containing water" (udakadharanavisesa).? 
Those [atoms] are known to have the nature to produce an effect [e.g. visual 
sensation] common (samanyakarya) to other atoms of the same kind, and are 
established by the words “the color and so on" (rūpādi). But [when the words 
are used with the modifier *of a jar" (ghatasya)] those atoms are specified by the 
specification that indicates that they can produce a specific effect (visistakarya) 
[e.g. containing water] as well. Such things are meant by the words “the color 
and so on of a jar" (ghatasya rupadayah). However, in the case [of the word 
ghata], distinctly [from the color and other atoms], there does not exist any 
substance [such as a whole] having characteristics just as you described them, 
because such a substance cannot be perceived at all. Moreover, the reason 
why the singular word ghatah is used [for a plurality of things] is because it 
refers to their capability of cooperatively producing a single effect [such as 
containing water], or, rather, just because it depends on the verbal convention 
(samketa).”% 
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PVSV 68, 7-13: ye samastāh kimcid ekam kāryam kurvanti tesam tatra visesabhavad apārthikā 
visesacodaneti sakrt sarvesam niyojanartham ekam ayam lokah šabdam tesu niyunkte ghata iti / te 
‘pi Sajatiyad anyataš ca bhedāvišese ’pi tatprayojanāngatayā tadanyebhyo bhidyanta ity abhedāt tato 
'vi$esena pratiyante | 

It should be noted that the example of common capacity is expressed by the word udakaharanavisesadi-. 
"Containing water" regarded as the effect means a specified effect, not a general one. Namely, the 
common capacity is, for example, a certain jar's capacity for containing water in its particular way, but 
not the capacity to contain water which is common to all jars. It is clear that, in this respect, the under- 
standings of modern scholars should be corrected. Haribhadra Süri, a Jaina philosopher, made a similar 
misunderstanding. See n. 15. The expression with the word visesa is also found in the commentaries on 
Dharmakirti's works. See VNTV 25,278: bahavo rūpagandha-rasasparšā udakadharanavisesadika- 
ryanirvartanasamarthatvad ...; PVA 98,21: yatah samnivešavišesād udakadharanavisesah / 

PVSV 68, 13-18: tatra ghatasya rūpādayo ity api ghatasvabhāvā rūpādaya udakadharanavisesadi- 
karyasamartha iti yavat | samanyakaryasadhanaprasiddhenatmana | rupadisabdaih prasiddha 
visistakarya-sadhanakhyena visesena visistas ta evam ucyante / na punar atranyat kimcid yathavarni- 
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A jar should be regarded as a complex of multiple atoms, and not as a single whole. Each 
of the constituent atoms of the same jar is differentiated from its respective homologues 
and heterologues. However, the atoms are all equally differentiated from other atoms that 
are not constituents of the jar, in respect to their contributions to the production of the same 
single effect. Therefore, the constituent atoms are conventionally regarded as non-different, 
and are referred to by the single word “jar.” 

Moreover, the word rūpādayah (the color and so on) refers to those atoms that have 
different causal powers to produce their specific effects, such as visual perception. These 
causal powers are common to other atoms that are not constituents of the jar. But in the 
expression ghatasya rupddayah, the atoms are identified by the specification indicating 
that they can produce another effect, e.g. containing water, and the atoms that are meant 
are those which are the constituent atoms of a jar." 

It should be noted that Dharmakirti mentions here another reason why the singular word 
ghatah is used. He adds that the usage of words is dependent on verbal conventions. This 
solution seems preferable to him. In this respect, it is not absolute that words correspond 
to the causal capacity of objects. This point will be examined again below. 

The theory of the two kinds of causal capacity is clearly found in these passages of 
PVSV. There, unlike what we find in PV II, an effect such as visual cognition is regarded 
as a common effect (samanyakarya) in that it is common to atoms of the same kind that 
do not constitute the jar, and an effect such as "containing water" is regarded as a specific 
effect (visistakarya) in that it is not common to other atoms that do not constitute the jar. 
However, what he intends to explain here is the same as in PV II. 

In the Hetubindu (HB), Dharmakirti illustrates the two different aspects of causal 
capacity using the example of the production of a jar. It should be noted that here he argues 
about the causes of the production of a jar, viz. a lump of clay, a potter, strings, etc., and 
not about the constituents of a jar, such as the color atoms. 


[8] [Objection:] If a single effect [i.e. a visual sensation] is produced by the 
cooperative causes, viz. a visual organ and so on, each of which is differen- 
tiated from others in its essence, then effects would not differ in accordance 
with the difference of the cause. [Answer:] There is no such fault, because the 
specific features effectuated by the contribution of causes cannot be mixed 
together since the causes differ amongst themselves according to their respec- 
tive essences and separately contribute to different features of the [effect]. 


talaksanam dra-vyam asti tasya tadr$asyanupalambhat / ekavacanam api tadekašaktisūcanārtham 
samketaparatantram và / 

27 Cf. PVT D160b7-161a2, P187a7-b1: ‘dir don ni ‘di yin te / gzugs la sogs pa’i sgra thams cad kyi 
gzugs la sogs pa bsgrub par bya ba'i “bras bu tsam gyi (gyi P; gyis D) nus pa dang Idan pa'i gzugs 
la sogs pa khyad par med par bstan cing / bum pa’i sgras kyang khyad par du byas pa'i “bras bu 
dang Idan pas / snam bu la sogs pa’i rang bzhin dag las tha dad pas khyad par du byas pa'i gzugs 
la sogs pa bstan to // de bas na bum pa'i gzugs la sogs pa zhes bya ba la sgra gnyis kyi bya bas spyi 
dang khyad par gyi rnam pa’i blo skye ba’i [phyir] spyi dang khyad par gyi dngos po la tha dad pa'i 
rten can gyi drug pa sbyor ba yin no II = PVSVT 271,20-24: ayam atrarthah / riipadisabda rūpādīn 
rupasadhyakaryamatrasaktiyuktan avisesena pratipadayanti / ghatašabdas tu višistakāryašaktiyogena 
patadisvabhavebhyo ’pi rūpādibhyo bhedena visistan rūpādīn aha / ato ghatasya rupadaya iti $a- 
bdadvayavyaparena samanyavisesakarabuddhyutpatteh sāmānyavišesabhāvo vyatirekavibhaktis ca 
(-vibhaktis ca M100b3; -vimatis ca S) prayujyata iti / 
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For example, a jar, made by some cooperative causal factors, viz. a lump of 
clay, a potter, strings, etc., has [the following different features given by them]: 
[Firstly, the jar has] the essential feature [of being made of clay], by which it 
is differentiated from non-clay things such as trees. This feature is given by its 
material cause, i.e. a lump of clay. [Secondly,] the jar, a product of clay, has 
another essential feature, a certain characteristic form, by which it is differenti- 
ated from other [products of clay]. This second feature is given by its maker, i.e. 
the potter. [Thirdly,] the jar, which is a product of clay and has a characteristic 
form, has still another essential feature by which it is differentiated from other 
clay things having a characteristic form, such as a jar made with a potter's 
wheel. This third feature is given by its instrumental cause, i.e. the strings. 
In this way, [there is no confusion of effects]. The essential feature of being 
made of clay is [given by the clay], not by the potter. The essential feature 
of a characteristic form is [given by the potter], not by the clay. Moreover, 
although the scope or range of the specific efficiencies of these two, i.e. clay 
and a potter, are different from each other, a certain individual thing affected 
by them, i.e. a certain jar, is [identical, but] not different in its essence. For 
if it were not identical, a specific form and clay [of the same jar] would not 
appear together because they would be essentially different from each other.?? 


A jar is produced by the contribution of causal factors, viz. a lump of clay, a potter, strings, 
etc. Each of them contributes to the production of the same jar in one way or another. In 
this respect, they all have the same single effect. However, each causal factor has its own 
scope or range as well. For example, a lump of clay contributes to the jar's feature of being 
made of clay. The potter contributes to the jar's feature of a specific form. In this respect, 
every causal factor has its own specific effect as well. Thus, in the case of a causal complex, 
every cause has two aspects: one is that it produces the same single effect cooperatively 
with others, and another is that it produces its own specific effect. These two aspects are 
also illustrated using the example of a visual perception.?? 

Here Dharmakirti explains that, in the case of a causal complex, each cause has two 
kinds of capacity. This is close to the explanation that each constituent atom of a jar has two 
kinds of causal capacity, or rather his explanation of atoms' two kinds of causal capacity is 
based on his theory of causal complexes. It is clear that he regards aggregated atoms as a 
kind of causal complex. 

The common capacity of aggregated atoms is explained in the Vadanyaya (VN) as 
follows: 


28 HB 9, 13-10, 4: bhinnasvabhāvebhyas caksurādibhyah sahakāribhya ekakāryotpattau na kā- 


ranabhedat kāryabhedah syad iti cet, na yathāsvam svabhāvabhedena tadvišesopayogatas 
tadupayogakāryasvabhāva-višesāsankarāt, yathā mrtpindakulalasutradibhyo bhavato ghatasya mrtpi- 
ndād amrtsvabhāvebhyo vrksādibhyo bhinnah svabhāvah kulālāt tasya eva mrdātmanah satah samsthā- 
navišesātmatayā tadanyebhyo bhinnah sūtrāt tasya eva mrtsamsthānavišesātmanas cakrader vibhaktah 
svabhāvo bhavati; tad evam na kulalan mrtsvabhāvatā, na mrdah samsthānavišesah; na ca tayoh 
Saktivi$esavisayabhedo "pi tajjanita-visesabhedasya karyasya svabhavabhedah, mrtsamsthanayor apa- 
rasparatmataya samsthanamrdrüpabhyam tayor apratibhasanaprasangat / This passage is examined 
and translated in Katsura 1983: 104—105. 
? HB 10,19-11,9. See Katsura 1983: 106. 
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[9] Moreover, only the multiple [atoms], including color [atoms], that cooper- 
atively produce a single effect [e.g. containing water] should be referred to by 
the single word ghatah. There is no need to assume an object other [than the 
atoms as being a referent of the word ghata]. This is because even multiple 
things can produce a single effect, as is seen in the case of visual organs and 
so on. ... In that case, if we, referring to multiple things that contribute toward 
the same purpose collaboratively or separately? use one word in order to 
express that they are such things, what kind of problem would occur? Because 
an aggregate word (samudāyašabda) is used to mean their causal capacity [to 
produce a single effect], there is no inconsistency in the singular form. The 
one and the same (eka) causal power belongs to the things that accompany 
each other, but not to the things that are separate from each other. Therefore, 
when an aggregate word is used to refer to one aggregate, the singular word 
ghatah is [used for the referent].?! 


The constituents of the same jar operate simultaneously and produce a single effect, such 
as containing water. All of them contribute to the single effect in one way or another. 
This type of causal capacity of the constituents is considered similar to the capacity of 
a causal complex to produce a visual perception. To express that they are such things, 
one uses the single word ghata in the singular form. It is considered an aggregate word 
(samudāyašabda).*? Here again, it is clear that Dharmakirti refers to a common capacity in 
order to explain the singular expression of the aggregate, which he regards as one kind of 
causal capacity of a causal complex.?? 


30 The words saha prthag vā are understood in various ways by the commentators. In Vinitadeva's 


understanding, these words mean the two different kinds of causal capacity, viz. the common capacity 
and the specific capacity (see VNT D164b3-6, P59b1—4). However, in this understanding, the words 
prthag và seem incompatible with the word ekaprayojanāh. In contrast, in Santaraksita’s understanding, 
Dharmakirti has added the words prthag va due to his intention of saying that "every" component of a 
complex contributes to producing a single effect. (See VNTV 31,8-30. Here Santaraksita mentions 
two different understandings and refutes both.) In this understanding, the words seem compatible with 
the word ekaprayojanáh, but Santaraksita dares to ignore the contrasting meanings of the two words, 
viz. saha and prthag. My tentative understanding is that Dharmakirti intends to say here that multiple 
things can collaboratively produce a single effect and can separately contribute to the different features 
of that single effect. 

VN 6, 19-7, 4: ghata ity api ca rupadaya eva bahava ekarthakriyakarina ekašabdavācyā bhavantu, kim 
arthantarakalpanaya / bahavo 'pi hy ekarthakarino bhaveyus caksuradivat / ... tatra ye 'rthāh saha 
prthag và ekaprayojanas tesam tadbhavasthapanaya [hy] ekasabdo* niyujyate yadi, kim syat / tada- 
rthakriyasaktisthapanaya niyuktasya samudayasabdasyaikavacanavirodho ’pi na asty eva | sahitanam 
sā Saktir eka na pratyekam iti samudayasabda ekasmin samudāye vacya ekavacanam ghata iti / |*- 
sthāpanāyaikašabdo (?); -sthāpanāya hy ekašabdo Much's ed., -khyāpanāya hi ekašabdo Sastri’s ed.) 
See Much 1991: 17-18. 

The word ghata is a jati$abda (generic term) under certain circumstances. See n. 11. In the Vadanyaya, 
Dharmakirti explains that jatisabda is related to causal capacity as well. The plural word vrksah (trees) 
is used for plural trees to mean the different causal powers of trees for producing different effects, 
whereas the singular word vrksah (a tree) is used for the same trees to mean the causal power of trees 
for cooperatively producing a single effect. See VN 7,5-7. Santaraksita refers to ekapratyavamarša as 
the single effect produced by the plural trees. See VNTV 32,17-18. 

In the Vadanyaya, while explaining that conceptual cognition and verbal expression cannot establish 
any real existence of the objects corresponding to them, Dharmakirti points out that some words are 
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As we have seen, the theory of two kinds of causal capacity is clearly found in Dharma- 
kirti'S works. He consistently argues that each cause of a causal complex has two different 
kinds of capacity.*4 

We are now at the stage of evaluating earlier studies. The following points should be 
made: First, in the case of a jar, the common capacity is the causal capacity of the constituent 
atoms to produce a single effect cooperatively with each other, but not the causal capacity 
of the jar, which is common to all jars.** On the other hand, the specific capacity is the 
causal capacity of each constituent atom to produce its own specific effect, such as visual 
perception, but not the causal capacity of the jar to produce its own perception, which 
is not common to other jars. Second, these two kinds of causal capacity both belong to 
the same element of a complex, for example, in the case of a jar, to the same constituent 
atoms, such as the color atoms. Therefore, it is not incorrect to say that these two belong 
to the respective things. Third, when discussing the expression “the color and so on of 
a jar," Dharmakirti introduces the theory of two kinds of causal capacity in order to 
explain the usage of such expressions without admitting a whole. Therefore, he can never 
say that a common capacity belongs to a conventional existent (samvrtisat), such as a 
whole. Fourth, it has been reported that whereas a specific capacity belongs to real things, 


used to refer to non-existent things, past things, future things, and so forth, and that some singular words 
are used to refer to plural things that produce a single effect, and some plural words are used to refer to 
a single thing that produces different effects. See VN 6,1—8. Dharmakirti points out that although we 
can treat something as real on the basis of its efficiency, its unity or plurality is not dependant on its 
efficiency. See VN 8,17—20. 

Haribhadra Suri attributes the theory to “ancient masters" (pūrvācārya). See n. 13. According to his 
auto-commentary, the expression "ancient masters" refers to Dharmapala, Dharmakirti, and so forth. 
AJPSV Vol. II, 36,23: ... pūrvācāryaih dharmapāladharmakīrtyādibhih ... Mikogami (1978: 3, 1979: 
81—82) refers to the relevant passage of the Cheng Weishi Lun (JX!lffāiikāmi). However, it seems to me 
that this passage is irrelevant to this theory. After Dharmakirti, Santaraksita and Kamalasila deal with 
the theory of two kinds of causal capacity in criticizing the Jaina view of the two aspects of atman, 
viz., dravya (substance) and paryaya (mode). See TS 323; TSP 154,6-1. (Cf. HBT 98,14—102,18.) 
There, Kamalašīla explains that aggregated atoms have two different causal powers: the causal power to 
cooperatively produce a common effect such as containing water, and the causal powers to separately 
produce different effects such as coloring clothes. It is noted that Santaraksita and Kamalašīla use the 
word arthakriyā here. In this context this word seems to be used simply to mean “producing effect." 
See Inami 2014: Appendix I. 

The capacity of multiple things to cooperatively produce a single effect should be rigorously distin- 
guished from their capacity to produce similar effects separately. The resemblance of the different effects 
is conceptually constructed. (Cf. PVSV 56,12—14: yad apy udakaharanadikam ekam ghatadikaryam 
tad api pratidravyam bhedād bhidyata eveti naikam bhedanam kāryam asti /) Of course we may think, 
as Dharmakirti explains in PVSV, that the different effects can produce a single result, i.e. “a single 
comprehensive judgement" (ekapratyavamarsa), namely, that there is no difference among them. (Cf. 
PVSV 57,1—3: tad api pratidravyam bhidyamanam api prakrtyaikapratyavamarsasyabhedavaskandino 
hetur bhavad abhinnam khyāti /) However, as long as the single effect is the judgement that there is 
no difference among them, non-difference is judged by the conceptual cognition. Thus Dharmakirti 
mentions that each effect appears as if it were not different from other effects (abhinnam khyati). The 
concept of ekapratyavamarša is introduced to interpret the commonality or identity of different things 
by pointing out that they have a common single effect (ekakaryata). But it should be noted that the 
single effect, ekapratyavamarsa, is in itself the conceptual judgement of identity. In addition, the term 
ekapratyavamarsa has been understood by some scholars to mean “a judgement of sameness.” But 
eka- does not mean “sameness,” but instead means “single” or “one and the same." Here Dharmakirti 
intends to say that different things produce a single effect. 
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viz. particulars (svalaksana), momentary things (ksana) and so on, a common capacity 
belongs to conceptually constructed things, viz. common characteristics or universals 
(sāmānyalaksana), the continuum (santana) and so on. However, it is clear that these both 
belong to real things. Conceptual construction does not have any causal capacity.** Fifth, 
the “fulfillment of a human's purpose,” which is reported to be the meaning of the word 
arthakriyā, is not mentioned in Dharmakirti's explanation of common capacity. Common 
capacity and specific capacity are both causal capacities to produce an effect. 


4. Dignaga's Pramāņasamuccaya (-vrtti) I 4cd 


As is shown above, the specific capacity (pratiniyatā Saktih) is, for instance, the causal 
power of the color atoms of a jar to produce a visual perception, or the causal power of the 
smell atoms of the same jar to produce an olfactory perception. However, the single atom 
or the atoms separately situated can never produce a sense perception. Only when gathered 
together can homologous atoms produce sensations, which is their single effect. Hence, in 
this respect, an atom's capacity for producing a sense perception collaboratively with other 
homologous atoms can be regarded as a kind of common capacity (samanya šaktih). 


As is well known, such commonness or similarity of the aggregated atoms is referred 
to by Dignaga in the Pramanasamuccaya and in his auto-commentary (PS(V)). He defines 
perception as cognition that is free from conceptualization and insists that its object is 
the particular (svalaksana). This leads to the following two questions: (1) Why is sense 
perception, which grasps aggregated atoms as one, free from conceptualization? (2) Why 
is it stated in the Abhidharma treatise that sense perceptions do not have particulars 


36 A continuum does not have any capacity to produce an effect because it is nothing but a conceptual 


construction. Of momentary elements arising in a series, the element immediately before its effect, 
affected by the preceding elements, is regarded as producing the effect. Or, rather, all momentary 
elements arising in a series are thought to contribute to producing a single effect. In the latter case, the 
multiple momentary elements arising in a series share the ability of producing a single effect. This leads 
us to understand that these momentary elements also can be regarded as a kind of causal complex. They 
are, so to speak, a complex of the multiple causes situated in different times. Such different momentary 
elements share a commonality in that they collaboratively produce a single effect, not that the effects of 
momentary elements resemble each other. The resemblance of different things is due to a conceptual 
judgement. It should be added that the momentary elements arising in a series have a commonality in 
that they all are based on the same single cause or on the same single complex of causes. Dharmakirti 
explains that the momentary rice plants arising in a series share a commonality in that all of them 
are dependent on the same single seed, and therefore they are mentioned in a single word Sali (a rice 
plant) in accordance with the verbal convention. Thus, many different things can have a commonality, 
either in their having a single common effect (ekakaryata) or in their having the same single complex 
of causes (ekasamagyadhinatva). This is also true for the commonality of spatially different things. 
But, care must be taken not to conclude that Buddhists regard united things as a single entity. They do 
not mean that multiple things can be regarded as a single entity, but simply that such multiple things 
have a single effect or a single cause. Cf. PVSV 68, 18—21: tathā ye hetuphalavisesabhutah kimcid 
ekam sādhayanti sadhyante va te ’pi sakrt pratyayartham vrīhyādišabdaih krtasamketah kathyanta iti 
pürvavad vacyam /, PVA 188,7: ekasamagryadhinatvat samudayaprakalpane | ekakaryatvayogena 
yatra tatreti kalpanā || 
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as their object with respect to the particular characteristics of the substantial elements 


(dravyasvalaksana) 


937 


[10] [Objection:] If you insist that aggregated atoms are not conceptually ac- 
cepted as one by perception, then why is it stated [in the Abhidharma treatise] 
that five groups of sensation have aggregated [atoms] as their objects? And 
besides, why is it stated [in the Abhidharma treatise] that these [groups of 
sensation] have particulars as their object with respect to the particular charac- 
teristics of the sense spheres (ayatanasvalaksana), but not to the particular 
characteristic of the substantial elements (dravyasvalaksana)? [Answer:] 


In the [above Abhidharma passages], [perception that is directed] toward 
its particular object [in respect to the particular characteristic of the sense 
sphere] is stated to have a samanya as its object [with respect to the particular 
characteristic of the substantial elements], because it is produced by many 
substantial elements [i.e. atoms]. (4cd) 


[Perception that occurs] in its own sense sphere is stated to have a samanya 
as its object [with respect to the particular characteristic of the substantial 
elements], because it is produced by many substantial elements [i.e. atoms], 
but not because the different [atoms] are conceptually accepted as non-different 
from each other.** 


Answering the two questions, Dignaga explains that sense perception is produced by 
multiple atoms. According to him, sense perception is said to have aggregated atoms as 
its object not because it conceptually grasps aggregated atoms as one, but because it is 
produced by the aggregated atoms. Therefore, it is free from conceptualization. Moreover, 
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Cf. AKBh! 7,2021 = AKBh? 7,22—24 ad AK I 10d: nanu caivam samastālambanatvāt sāmānyavisayāh 
panca vijnanakayah prāpnuvanti na svalaksanavisayah / ayatanasvalaksanam praty ete svalaksanavi- 
saya isyante na dravyasvalaksanam ity adosah /; Vibhāsā 655a26-b7: Wi 1 — fight 4 face pe^ E Ey 
a. ALE at, —— niat Ea. LPA. HERBES. BRA CD PEL. sh 
VUES. Aaa. M E. DIAS [ST HE EES. SAMA 
Mi. RA āū Hill. KE AR H REUS S Eras PAR EL TH bt Tra KE EH KA bo 
ERIR. MEE Ad RER WR SS, ERR JINGGA xD. 
it MK pl MA PES. E AN EWA THA To ;65a12—15: RAP] Dy aola 
RAGED Th AK ARK. AANA A, -PAH SEAH. ARE AHAA TAR INA 
JER. i fea APA TAMA AFH. See Sakurabe 1969: 154. 

PS(V) I 4cd: katham tarhi saūcitālambanāh panca vijfíanakayah, yadi tad ekato na vikalpayanti / yac 
caáyatanasvalaksanam praty ete svalaksaņavisayā na dravyasvalaksanam iti / tatranekarthajanyatvat 
svārthe sāmānyagocaram // 4 // anekadravyotpādyatvāt tat svāyatane samünyavisayam uktam, na 
tu bhinnesv abhedakalpanāt / Dharmakirti explains this passage of PS(V) as follows: “Owing to the 
connection with other things, [i.e., other atoms], atoms that are different [from their own previous 
moments] arise. They are said to be ‘aggregated’ (saficita). They are causes of the production of 
[sensual] cognition [unlike previous ones]. Such a special characteristic of the atoms does not occur 
without other atoms [connected with them]. Therefore, since the object is not limited to a single [atom], 
[but rather to aggregated atoms], the perceptual cognition is said to have a universal [in the sense of 
aggregated atoms] as its object.” (PV III 194—196.) Cf. PST 44,12—45,5; PST 45,11-1. See Hattori 
1968: 26—27, 88—91; Tosaki 1979: 294—298; Dunne 2004: 98-113; Chu 2008: 212—215; Yoshida 2011: 
152-156, etc. 
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its object is said to be samanya in respect to dravyasvalaksana, not because it has a 
conceptualized object, but because it is produced by aggregated atoms rather than by a 
single atom. 

The idea that multiple things cooperatively produce a single effect is basically the same 
as the idea of samanya saktih. Consequently, it is reasonable to suppose that the atom’s 
efficiency in producing a sense perception collaboratively with other homologous atoms 
can be regarded as a kind of common capacity. 

It should be noted that the aggregated atoms that produce a single sense perception are 
called samanya here. The word means neither universals nor commonness in this context. 
It is being used in a similar fashion as is the word samanya in the compound tatsāmānya 
(PV II 102b. See [2]). The aggregated atoms themselves that commonly have the samanya 
Saktih can also be called samanya.” 

Moreover, it is significant that Dignaga refers here to two kinds of particular (sva- 
laksana): particulars concerning the sense spheres (ayatanasvalaksana) and particulars 
concerning substantial elements (dravyasvalaksana). The aggregated atoms are regarded as 
svalaksana with respect to the former, and as samanya, which as mentioned above means 
"aggregate," with respect to the latter. The aggregated atoms have two different aspects. In 
the first aspect, for example, the color atoms are differentiated from other types of atoms 
such as smell atoms. The color atoms never produce olfactory sensations. The ability of 
the aggregated atoms is limited and separately defined in each type. This ability is nothing 
but the specific capacity (pratiniyatā šaktih) mentioned by later Buddhists. On the other 
hand, in the second aspect, the aggregated atoms are differentiated from a single atom that 
cannot produce any sense perception by itself.*° This aggregate's ability of cooperatively 
producing a single effect can be regarded as a kind of common capacity, as mentioned 
above. In this way, Dignaga's idea that the aggregate becomes the object of sense perception 
can be interpreted in relation to the theory of two kinds of causal capacity. However, he 
does not directly mention the two different kinds of causal capacity of atoms. We can safely 
say that the groundwork for the theory of the two kinds of causal capacity was prepared by 
Dignaga.*! 

In fact, Dharmakirti’s argument concerning the two kinds of causal capacity in PV 
II arises in the context of the explanation that aggregated atoms have special features for 
producing their own cognition, unlike a single atom or atoms that are situated separately.” 


? [n Tibetan logic, the word spyi is considered to have three different meanings: 1) tshogs spyi, 2) rigs 


spyi, and 3) don spyi. Of these, 1) tshogs spyi seems to be related to the aggregate called samanya by 
Dignāga and Dharmakirti. See Dreyfus 1997: 107—109. 

Jinendrabuddhi (and perhaps Dignaga as well) regards a single atom as dravyasvalaksana, unlike 
Yašomitra, who explains that the dravyasvalaksana means, for example, specific colors, such as blue. 
See PST 45,14—46,3; AKV 28,10-16. 

Before Dignaga, it was debated in the Abhidharma tradition whether multiple things can be perceived 
at once through a single cognition. See Vibhasa 63c22—25; 64a11—25. Dignaga insists in this respect 
that aggregated atoms are grasped at once through a single perception. Following Dignaga's insistence, 
Dharmakirti holds that even different aggregates of atoms are grasped through a single cognition. Not 
only color atoms of the same kind (e.g. blue atoms) are grasped through a single cognition, but also 
color atoms of different kinds (e.g. blue, yellow and red atoms). This is how Dharmakirti develops his 
argument of citradvaita in PV III. 

PV II 86cd-87: avišesād anutvac ca na gati$ cen na sidhyati // 86 // avišeso visistanam aindriyatvam 
ato 'nanuh letenavaranadinam abhavas ca nirakrtah // 87 // See Inami 2013. 
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The theory of causal complex, according to which multiple things can cooperatively produce 
a single effect, seems to be one of the most important foundations for his epistemology and 
ontology. 


5. Is causal capacity absolute? 


As we have seen above, Dharmakirti additionally remarks in PVSV ([7]) that the usage of 
words is dependent on verbal conventions. Judging from this, it is not absolute that words 
must correspond to the causal capacity of objects. There are similar comments in his other 
works. For example, in the Vadanyaya, after explaining the correspondence between words 
and causal powers, Dharmakirti states the following: 


[11] However, we [Buddhists] never stick to [our explanation of the relationship 
between words and causal powers] because [words simply] operate to denote 
or connote their objects fixed by a verbal convention as the verbal convention 
governs. ? 


This passage clearly shows that Dharmakirti does not overly stress his theory of two kinds 
of causal capacity. It is not absolute for him. He ultimately thinks that words are dependent 
only on verbal conventions." 

In PV I and PVSV Dharmakirti demonstrates that the relationship between words and 
objects is not intrinsic but extrinsic because it is based only on the verbal conventions 
established by humans. According to him, the different forms of words do not have any 
relation to external objects. For example, the words darah (pl., wife), sannagari (sg., six 
cities) and so on do not correspond to their referents in number.” Dharmakirti also makes 
a sarcastic comment about the false view that words are strongly connected to external 
objects as follows: 


[12] Words, which can produce no appearance of external things and which 
can merely be causes of conceptual cognition in accordance with preceding 
repeated experiences, operate to denote or connote objects, depending only 
on human intentions. Nevertheless, [some linguists and philosophers seri- 
ously] consider the application of words to objects, and determine real things 
separately in accordance with words. They just display their own ignorance.*° 
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VN 7, 8-9: asmākan tu sāmketikesv arthesu samketavašād vrttir ity anabhinivesa eva / 

See VNTV 32,25—26: samketavašāc chabdānām bahuvacanāntānām darah sikatah pada gurava ityā- 
dina ’saty api bahutve 'bhidheyasya vrttih / tatha saty apy anekatve sannagari satpūlī vanam ityadinaika- 
vacanāntānām vrttir ity anabhiniveša eva / ko hi nama sacetanah purusabhiprayamatradhinavrttisu 
šabdesv abhinivesam kartum utsahata iti bhavah / Cf. PV IV 116a—c: samketasamšrayāh šabdāh sa ca 
icchāmātrasamšrayah / nāsiddhih $abdasiddhanam ... 

See PV I 67: darah sannagarityadau bhedabhedavyavasthiteh / khasya svabhavah khatvam cety atra và 
kim nibandhanam // 

PVSV 36, 9-12: vācyesu purusayattavrttinam šabdānām avastusamdaršinām yathābhyāsam vikalpa- 
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prabodhahetūnām pravrtticintā tadvašād vastuvyavasthāpanam ca kevalam jādyakhyāpanam / 
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In the ultimate sense, words themselves do not have any direct relation to external objects. 
Words can be used to denote or connote objects and are dependent only on the speaker's will. 
Words can also produce no appearance of external things.“ Nevertheless, many thinkers 
attempt to find the applications of words in external objects, and to determine external 
objects in accordance with words. According to Dharmakirti, they should feel deep regret 
for their follies.** 

Interestingly, in this context, he presents the objection that a singular word can be used 
to refer to multiple things because it signifies their causal capacity to produce one and the 
same effect. He refutes this objection by pointing out that capacity never exists apart from 
real being. 


[13] [Objection:] Such [aggregated] things [including houses, humans, and 
so on] share the same capacity for [producing] some [single effect]. This 
[capacity] is the grounds [for the singular word nagaram (a city)]. [Answer:] 
This is not correct because capacity is not different from the things themselves. 
Or, if [the capacity] were different, [it would not be dependent on the thing] 
because the capacity, which cannot be assisted by anything, is not dependent 
on [the thing]. Or, if the capacity (C1) could be assisted [by another capacity 
(C2)], the capacity (C2) assisting the capacity (C1) would be different [from 
the capacity (C1), and capacity (C2) should be assisted by still another capacity 
(C3)]. In this way, a series of capacities would be infinite, and therefore we 
would not understand [the capacity at all]. Or, if the [capacity (C2)] is not 
different [from capacity (C1)], the first one (C1) would not be different from 
the thing. Therefore, this [objection] is a matter of indifference [to us].” 


We should notice that what is refuted by Dharmakirti here is exactly the same as his own 
theory of samanya šaktih. Here he has turned around and is criticizing the causal capacity. 
According to this passage, causal capacity never exists in reality, it can only be a conceptual 
construction. Dharmakirti denies the realistic view of causal capacity.* This reminds us of 
the fact that he denies causal capacity from the viewpoint of the ultimate truth in PV III.?! 

The theory of two kinds of causal capacity cannot ultimately contribute to satisfactorily 
explaining the application of words to referents. It is only used as a conventional theory 
for the philosophical argument. Dharmakirti presents his argument only by tentatively 


^ A similar argument is found in Santaraksita’s Tattvasamgraha. TS 570: sasthīvacanabhedādi viva- 


ksamatrasambhavi / tato na yukta vastūnām tatsvarūpavyavasthitih // See Inami 2014: Appendix 
II. 

Prajfiakaragupta also argues that there is no exact correspondence between words and external objects, 
pointing out that every language has inconsistencies in grammatical rules. Furthermore, he severely 
criticizes those who insist that Sanskrit is the only perfect language. Cf. PVA 99,3—12. See Inami 2014: 
note 22. 

PVSV 37, 9-14: tathābhūtānām kvacid arthe 'bhinnā Saktir asti sa nimittam iti cet / na / šakter 
vasturūpāvyatirekāt / vyatireke vanupakaryasya paratantryayogat / upakare và šaktyupakāriņyā api 
Sakter vyatireka ity anavasthiter apratipattih / tadavyatireke và adyayam api prasanga iti yat kimcid 
etat / 

As is well known, Dharmakirti denies the realistic view of the relation in the same manner in Samba- 
ndhapariksa. See SP vv. 4—5. 

5! See Inami 2000. 
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accepting that words have some relation to the external world. From the viewpoint of the 
ultimate truth, he holds that how words are used depends merely on verbal conventions 
established by humans and never reflects reality. Furthermore, he rejects the realistic view 
of causal capacity. Several concepts are introduced to explain worldly affairs and these 
concepts have some consistency. However, they are just conceptual constructions and are 
not absolute. We should not adhere to them.” 


6. Conclusion 


In conclusion, I would like to state the following five points: 


1. In the example of a jar, two kinds of causal capacity belong to the constituent atoms 
of the jar, such as the color atoms, but neither to the jar as a whole (avayavin) nor to 
the jar as a continuum (santana). 

2. In the case of the color atoms of the jar, common capacity (samanya šaktih) is their 
causal capacity to produce a single effect, such as containing water, cooperatively 
with other kinds of atoms of the same jar; specific capacity (pratiniyata Saktih) is 
their causal capacity to produce their own specific effect, such as visual perception. 

3. The capacity of the color atoms to produce a visual perception is regarded as the 
specific capacity in comparison to other kinds of atoms, such as smell atoms. However, 
it can be regarded as the common capacity in the sense that only aggregated atoms 
can have this capacity. 

4. The theory of two kinds of causal capacity is advocated by Dharmakirti throughout 
his works. The groundwork for this theory was prepared by Dignaga. 

5. When discussing the expression “the color and so on of a jar," Dharmakirti intro- 
duces the theory of two kinds of causal capacity in order to explain the expression 
without admitting a whole. However, he does not stick exclusively to this theory. He 
finally abandons the theoretical explanation of the relationship between words and 
objects and adopts the view that words are just dependent on the verbal conventions 
established by humans. From the viewpoint of the ultimate truth, causal capacity is 
also merely a conceptual construction. 
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Jnanasrimitra on viparyayabadhakapramana 
by 
Kyo Kano 


Introduction 


It was really a new attempt when Dharmakirti introduced sadhyaviparyaye [hetoh] badha- 
kapramana (hereafter VBP) as a methodological device with reference to svabhavahetu, 
especially with respect to the proof of momentariness of all existence, in his logico- 
epistemological system.! Dharmakirti's followers discussed the role and logical content of 
VBP in the pramana system mainly in the context of the proof of ksanabhanga. 

With reference to the theory, several studies have brought into focus its impact on the 
whole logico-epistemological theory of later Buddhist logicians.? Above all Tani, in his 
great work, focuses on the relation between VBP and prasanga/prasangaviparyaya and 
their roles, and discusses how Dharmakirti's followers evaluate them in their proof of 
momentariness.? This theory, in fact, raised new complications with respect to the structure 
of the means of valid cognition and its logical and epistemic base.* 

One of these complications is the relation between VBP and establishing anvaya( -vyapti) 
as well as vyatireka(-vyapti). It seems unclear in both traditional and contemporary inter- 
pretations whether VBP is valid for establishing either affirmative concomitance (anvaya) 
or negative concomitance (vyatireka), or whether it is valid for both at the same time. It is of 
course not easy to find a direct answer to this question by an Indian logician. But in an effort 
to do so, this paper will begin by focusing on Jhanasrimitra’s descriptions of VBP, especially 
in the vyatireka section of the Ksanabhanga chapter of the Jūānašrīmitranibandhāvali 
(JNA). At the beginning of this chapter, an opponent called viparyayabadhakapramanava- 
din appears, whose claims are criticized by Jhanasrimitra. By analyzing the relevant texts, 
we may be able to discern where Jñānaśrīmitra stands on the issue. 

As a preliminary observation, it may help us to keep in mind that anvaya-vyapti and 
vyatireka-vyapti are accepted as logically equivalent, at least by the thinkers after Dharma- 
kirti. In the epistemic process, however, we cannot simply presume their equivalence, since 


! Cf. Steinkellner 1982, 1991. 

z Cf. Tani 1999, Woo 1999, Shiraishi 2005, Sakai 2014. 

3 Tani's understanding of the VBP's interpretations by Dharmakirti's followers, such as Dharmottara and 
Prajfíakaragupta, are scattered throughout his work (1999), but are found in chapter 3 in particular. 
For instance: First, VBP is sometimes identified with or regarded as being based on vyapaka|[dharma]- 
anupalabdhi, at least by Dharmakirti and some logicians after him. Is VBP an inference based on 
vyapakanupalabdhi or it cannot necessarily be identified with such an inference? Second, how is VBP 
related to prasanga and prasangaviparyaya? If VBP is different from these, what is the difference 
between prasangalprasangaviparyaya and VBP formally, logically, and content-wise? Or is the latter 
the same as the former, especially prasangaviparyaya, since both of them have the same style of proof 
formulation. The late Prof. Kajiyama assessed the matter as follows: “I think that Kamalašīla was quite 
right when he identified viparyaye badhakapramanam with a prasanga. ... With Kamalasila, I also 
regard badhakapramana as prasanga in essence" (Kajiyama 1999: 37). He did not, however, mention 
the passage upon which his estimation depends. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 177—189. 
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it depends on what kind of independent pramana or other subsidiary means of cognition 
the determination of anvaya or vyatireka is related to or based upon, as will be discussed 
in the following. We can suppose this is one of the reasons Jūiāānašrīmitra and Ratnakirti 
treat them separately in their discussion on the proof of momentariness. 

Jūānašrīmitra's Ksanabhangadhyaya consists of three padas. In the first pada, paksa- 
dharmādhikāra, the theme is that in the formula “yat sat tat ksanikam yatha jaladharah, 
santas tu bhava ime" (Whatever is existent is momentary, for instance a rain cloud. And 
these things are existent. [Therefore, these things are momentary.]), the reason sat/sattva is 
not *unestablished" (asiddha). In the second pada, anvayadhikara, it is not incompatible 
(viruddha). And in the third pada, vyatirekadhikara, which I take up in the following, it is 
not inconclusive (anaikantika). 


1. The relation between two kinds of pervasion, anvaya and vyatireka 


The critique of the viparyayabadhakapramanavadin in Jhanasrimitra’s vyatirekadhikara 
begins with the following argument: 


(A) There is also no suspicion that [the reason “being existent" might be] 
inconclusive, because the proof is given based on the pervasion that comprises 
all [individual instances] (sarvopasamharavatya vyapteh). 


<Opponent, i.e., viparyayabadhakapramanavádin? The pervasion is es- 
tablished by virtue of “the means of valid cognition that annuls [the reason] 
in the reverse [of that which is to be proven]" (viparyayabadhakapramana). 
Therefore, we do not find any additional information (varta) by introducing it 
(i.e. the pervasion that comprises all individual instances). Then, why do you 
say that the pervasion is [already] established? 


<Opponent) In this way, there must only be an affirmative concomitance 
(anvayamatram). Then, how can we obtain the conclusive exclusion [of the 
reason] from the dissimilar domain? 


(Jfanaérimitra? It is because the pervasion is exactly established. 


X(Opponent How is the pervasion of the negative exclusion itself estab- 
lished?’ 


JNA p. 60, 3—10: napy anaikāntikašankā, sarvopasamhāravatyā vyāpteh prasadhanat. nanu viparya- 
yabadhakapramanavasdd vyaptisiddhih, tasya ca nopanyasavarta. tat katham vyāptih prasādhitety 
ucyate? ...nanv evam anvayamātram astu, vipaksat punar ekantena vyatireka iti katham labhyam iti 
cet. vyaptisiddher eva. vyatireke vyāptisiddhir eva katham it cet. (C? RNA p. 70, 9-11 and 15—16: 
na cayam anaikāntikah, atraiva sadharmyavati drstante sarvopasamhāravatyā vyapteh prasādhanāt. 
nanu viparyayabadhakapramanabalad vyaptisiddhih, tasya copanyāsavārtāpi nasti. tat katham vyaptih 
prasādhiteti cet. ... nanv evam anvayamātram astu. vipaksāt punar ekāntena vyāvrttir iti kuto labhyata 
iti cet. vyāptisiddher eva. vyatirekasandehe vyāptisiddhir eva katham iti cet.) [Different readings are in 
bold font.] 
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From the description above, we first notice that Jñānaśrīmitra evaluates sarvopasamha- 
ravyapti in the anvya-vyatireka context of their symmetrical roles, while the opponent, 
viparyayabādhakapramānavādin, does not. This is one of the crucial points dividing 
Jüana$rimitra's position from that of the viparyayabadhakapramanavadin. I will come 
back to this point again in a later section. Jfiana$rimitra then formally differentiates and 
defines the two pervasions, anvayarüpa and vyatirekarūpā. 


(B) <Jfanasrimitra> No, the pervasion is in fact of two kinds. One is that 
which has affirmative concomitance as its essential characteristic (anvayarūpā) 
and is a property of the subjective element (kartrdharma). It is the inevitable 
presence of that which is to be proven in the property-possessor that has the 
proving [property]. And the other is that which has negative concomitance as 
its essential characteristic (vyatirekarūpā) and is a property of the objective 
element (karmadharma). It is the inevitable absence of the proving [property] 
when that which is to be proven is absent. This is because the following is a 
sound logic: The pervasion is such that the pervader presents there (i.e., in the 
pervaded) without fail, or else the pervaded presents only there (i.e., in the 
pervader).’ 


We do not find any original element in JhanaSrimitra’s definition of anvaya-vyapti and 
vyatireka-vyapti except the introduction of the expressions kartrdharma and karmadharma. 
As to these terms, taking the sadhana-sadhya relation into consideration, I tentatively 
interpret karir and karman as corresponding to sadhana and sādhya, respectively.* If my 
understanding is correct, then it follows that Jūānašrīmitra regards a proof as a kriya, of 
which sadhana and sadhya are constituent elements. Then, he refers to the relation between 
anvaya-vyapti and vyatireka-vyapti as follows: 


(C) And the establishment of one of these two inevitably (niyamena) hints at the 
understanding of the second (i.e., the other). This is because otherwise even one 
of them cannot be established. The practical activity of the valid means of cog- 
nition is carried out only directly (saksat) with reference to one [of them], and 
one can gain an understanding of the other as [logically] immediate (nantari- 
yakatayā). The expression “one [of the two]" is employed just as far as they are 
[related to each other in this way]. And in such a case, even if suspicion about 
one of these two arises before a valid means of cognition of the other functions, 
the suspicion will be expelled by it afterwards. Just as for those who advocate 


The relation between VBP and sarvopasamhara has been studied recently by Sakai (2014). 

JNA p. 60, 10-13: ^?na, dvividhā hi vyāptih, anvayarūpā ca kartrdharmah sādhanavati dharmini 
sadhyasyavasyambhavo yah, vyatirekarūpā ca karmadharmah sadhyabhave sadhanasyavasyamabhavo 
yah, vyāptir vyapakasya tatra bhava eva vyapyasya và tatraiva bhava iti nyāyāt. (a: Ci” RNA p. 
70, 1720: na. dvividhā hi vyaptisiddhih. anvayarūpā ca kartrdharmah sadhanadharmavati dharmini 
sādhyadharmasyāvašyambhāvo yah, vyatirekarūpā ca karmadharmah sadhyabhave sādhanasyāva- 
šyamabhāvo* yah.) [Different readings are in bold font.] (*Emendation. RNA p. 70, 19: sadhanasyava- 
Syambhavo.) 

Another interpretation is as follows: Taking the context of the vyapaka-vyapya relation into consideration, 
karir and karman can correspond to vyapaka (i.e., sadhya) and vyapya (i.e., sadhana), respectively. 
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"the means of valid cognition that annuls [the reason] in the reverse [of 
that which is to be proven] (viparyayabadhakapramanavadin)," affirmative 
concomitance, even though it is suspected, since the suspicion is expelled by 
virtue of the conclusive exclusion [of the property] from the dissimilar domain 
(vipaksad ekantena vyavrttibalat), concludes that the “being existent," which 
never happens at all in [the things] that are not momentary, is really restricted 
by [the property of] momentary perishing. 


Accordingly, there is no difference in content (na kascid arthato bhedah) 
between them; viz., the conclusive exclusion of the proving [property] in the 
absence of [the property] to be proven, and the inevitable concomitance of [the 
property] to be proven when the proving [property] is present [in the subject 
of the thesis].? 


Here Jūānašrīmitra stresses the incorporation of the understanding of anvaya and vyatireka 
into the epistemic process. In the last part of the passage cited above, he says that there 
is no difference in content between them. Here, we must draw attention to the underlined 
portion. According to Jhanasrimitra’s description, the VBP-vadin claims that the suspicion 
of anvaya can be expelled by the exclusion [of the property] from dissimilar domain. That 
is, VBP-vadin prioritizes vyatireka over anvaya. 

Jfiana$rimitra then adds: 


(D) As to the function (vyapara) of the means of valid cognition, however, 
its practical activity (vyavahara) is of two kinds, principally (mukhyato) and 
implicatively (arthatah).'° 


On the level of daily performance, however, we find two kinds of practical activities of the 
valid means of cognition, principally (mukhyato), or directly (saksat), and implicatively 
(arthatah), which follows direct cognition as [logically] immediate (nantariyakataya). For 
Jfianasrimitra, the difference between anvaya and vyatireka lies only in the level of practical 
activity (vyavahara). In Dignaga's system as well as Dharmakirti's, the relation between 
anvaya and vyatireka is sometimes expressed as arthdpattyd.'! If one is proven, the other 
is automatically understood by arthapatti. That is, either of these two is logically implied 
in the other. Jūānašrīmitra's expression arthatah accords with this idea. 

9 


JNA p. 60, 13-18 and 61, 2-3: *~enayos caikasiddhir niyamena dvitiyapratitim āksipati. anyatha 
ekasyāpy asiddheh.*? kevalam saksad ekatra pramāņavyāpāro 'nyatra nāntarīyakatayā pratitir iti tava- 
taivaikavyapadesah. tatha ca saty ekatra pramanapravrtteh pūrvam anyatra samsayah pravartamāno pi 
pašcāt [tanyā?] taya nirasyate. yathā viparyayabadhakapramanavadinam anvayah sandihyamano "pi 
vipaksad ekantena vyavrttibalat nirastasamsayah paryavasyaty aksanike sarvathà 'nupapadyamaneyam 
sattà ksanabhanganiyataiveti, ...tasmat sadhyabhave sadhanasyaikantiko vyatirekah, sadhane sati 
sadhyasyavasyam anvayo veti na kašcid arthato bhedah. (a: Ci” RNA p. 70, 19—20: enayo$ caikatara- 
pratitir niyamena dvitīyapratītim aksipati. anyathaikasyā evasiddheh.) [Different readings are in bold 
font.] 

JNA p. 61, 3-4: pramānavyāpāras tu mukhyato ’rthatas ceti dvidhā vyavaharah. 

"7 NMu 321-3 (Katsura 1981: 71-72): iH K lt — ay CU, lot AYR KBE Vr. ABU ily l 
ST. ETAR, kze. PST (Ms) 178b6 ad PS 4.5: arthapattya vetyādi. ...; PVSV p. 
18, 17 (=PVin2, p. 53, 10): arthapattya vānyatareņobhayapradaršanād iti. 
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2. sadhakapramana and viparyayabadhakapramana 


Then Jianasrimitra presents an argument of sadhaka- and viparyayabadhaka-pramana. 


(E) Precisely therefore, in every reasoning, if one seeks "the means of valid 
cognition that annuls the reverse of that which is to be proven" [and if there 
is such a means of valid cognition], there is an affirmative concomitance [of 
the reason] with that which is to be proven, in the case where the proving 
[property] (i.e., the reason) is present [in the subject of the thesis]. One should 
know that seeking “the means of valid cognition that establishes [that which is 
to be proven] (sadhakapramana)," is implied (upalaksita) by that (i.e., seeking 
VBP). Furthermore, [when one introduces VBP,] both [of these two pramanas, 
namely, sādhakapramāņa and badhakapramana,] are really integrated (ubha- 
yasamgraha eva) by the term *annulling the reverse" (viparyayabādhaka).!? 


If we try to prove the pervasion by VBP, we should know that sadhakapramana is implied 
in VBP, and accordingly, we should know that both pramanas are integrated in the concept 
badhakapramana. The ubhaya of ubhayasamgraha can also be interpreted as anvaya 
and vyatireka, but it seems more likely that Jfiana$rimitra regards sadhakapramana as 
corresponding to anvaya and badhakapramana to vyatireka. The above-quoted passage, 
however, throws into question any simple opposition between adopting sadhakapramana 
and adopting badhakapramana. Though the two positions are ostensibly opposed, his 
argument makes little distinction between them. Rather, he seems to take an integrative or 
synthetic stance toward sadhakapramana(vadin) and viparyayabadhakapramana(vadin), 
even if he thinks one of them is prior to the other in a particular case. Then, the question 
arises what kind of pramana is intended by the term sadhakapramana? We can surmise 
that Jfiana$rimitra's answer is given in the subsequent discussion, so let us examine what 
follows. 


3. Two kinds of viparyayabādhakapramāņa!* 


Jfiana$rimitra continues by explaining the latter position: 


(F) In fact, with reference to the pervasion that has negative concomitance as 
its essential characteristic, [there is a means of valid cognition which] annuls 
the proving [property] in the reverse of that which is to be proven. (In the proof 
of momentariness, it annuls “being existent" in those that are not momentary.) 
With reference to [the pervasion] that has affirmative concomitance as its 
essential characteristic, on the other hand, it annuls “the reverse of that which is 


JNA p. 61, 4—6: ata eva yatra yatra sādhyaviparyaye badhakapramanaparyesana, tatra sadhane 
sati sadhyanvayah, sadhakapramanaparyesanapi tayopalaksita veditavya. viparyayabadhakasabdena 
punar ubhayasamgraha eva. 

13 At the last Dharmakirti conference in 2005, Shiraishi drew attention to this passage. Regretfully, 
his paper, titled “Jhanasrimitra’s two interpretations of badhakapramana" was not included in the 
proceedings of the conference, Religion and Logic in Buddhist Philosophical Analysis, 2011. 
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to be proven" [in the proving property] in the case where the proving property is 
present [in the subject of the thesis]. (anvayarūpāyām tu sadhyaviparyayasya 
badhakam sādhane satīti) (It annuls “not being momentary” in those that are 
existent.) If these two [kinds of VBP] are absent (ubhayabhave), the inevitable 
connection of the proving [property] with that which is to be proven would be 
impossible. The above is intended. !4 


According to Jfiana$rimitra's understanding, VBP proves not only vyatireka but anvaya as 
well, that is, it can be introduced in two ways. Furthermore, for anvaya, VBP annuls “the 
reverse of that which is to be proven" in the proving [property]. This is a new interpretation 
of the viparyayabadhakapramana. 

As is well known, in his Hetubindu, Dharmakirti first refers to *sadhyaviparyaye hetoh 
bādhakapramāņa” as follows: 


anvayaniscayo 'pi svabhavahetau sadhyadharmasya vastutas tadbhāvatayā 
sadhanadharmabhavamatranubandhasiddhih. sa sadhyaviparyaye hetor ba- 
dhakapramanavrttih. yatha yat sat tat ksanikam eva, aksanikatve "rthakriyavi- 
rodhāt tallaksanam vastutvam hiyate.'> 


From the description, it is ambiguous whether or not Dharmakirti was conscious of the 
relation between *sādhyaviparyaye hetor badhakapramana’ and the proof of anvaya- 
vyapti or vyatireka-vyāpti. It seems that Dharmakirti introduced *sādhyaviparyaye hetor 
badhakapramana' as a subsidiary method for supporting the establishment of the inevitable 
connection of anvaya, stated as anvayani$cayo 'pi, but remained strongly conscious of the 
logical equality of anvaya and vyatireka, an equality that is presupposed by the relation of 
the contradiction (virodha) between sadhya and sadhya-viparyaya. Logically, it is clear 
that *sadhyaviparyaye hetor (i.e., sadhanasya) badhakapramana’ can be understood as 
expressing vyatireka, since it proves that where sadhyaviparyaya is present, that is, where 
sadhya is absent, hetu is absent. 

According to Jhanasrimitra’s understanding, however, VBP also annuls “the reverse 
of that which is to be proven" in the proving [property] (sadhane sadhyaviparyayasya 
bādhakapramāņa).'* This is a new interpretation of VBP, based on the interpretation 


14 INA p. 61, 6-8: vyatirekarūpavyāptau hi sādhyaviparyaye badhakam sādhanasya, anvayarūpāyām tu 
sadhyaviparyayasya badhakam sadhane satiti. tadubhayabhave sadhanasya sadhyapratibandhanupa- 
pattir ity ayam arthah. Cf. Shiraishi 2005: 6ff. 

HB p. 4*, 5-7. Skt. is reconstructed by Steinkellner. *Die Feststellung des gemeinsamen Vorkommens 
(anvayah) ferner besteht beim Eigenwesen als dem Grund in dem Nachweis, daB die zu beweisende 
Beschaffenheit sich an das bloBe Vorhandensein der beweisenden Beschaffenheit anschlieBt, weil [die 
zu beweisende Beschaffenheit] der Sache nach das Eigenwesen (bhavah=svabhavah) von etwas ist 
[das zugleich die beweisende Beschaffenheit zu seinem Eigenwesen hat]. Dieser [Nachweis] besteht 
im Auftreten eines Erkenntnismittels (pramanam), das den Grund im Gegenteil des zu Beweisenden 
aufhebt. Z.B.: Was seiend ist, das is ausschlieBlich augenblicklich; ware es nicht augenblicklich, würde 
es, da [die Nichtaugenblicklichkeit] mit der Wirksamkeit in Widerspruch steht, die Dingheit verlieren, 
da [die Dingheit eben] durch diese [Wirksamkeit] bestimmt ist." (Steinkellner 1967: 37) 

We should also not overlook the expression sadhane sati. The expression is presumably intended 
for those who claim that paksadharmata is not necessarily required, such as Ratnākarašānti. AVS p. 
86, 2—4: badhakat sadhyasiddhis ced vyartho hetvantaragrahah. badhakat tadasiddhis ced vyartho 
dharmyantaragrahah. 
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of the compound (viparyayabadhakapramana) as a genitive tatpurusa (hereafter VBP;), 
which is in contrast to the original interpretation of the compound as a locative tatpurusa 
(hereafter VBP,). According to Jfiana$rimitra, at least, VBP, annuls the reason “being 
existent" (i.e., hetos) in “those that are not momentary” (i.e., sadhyaviparyaye). That is, 
VBP, principally or directly proves that if something is not momentary, it is non-existent, 
namely, vyatireka. It also proves that if a subject of a thesis is existent, it is momentary; 
that is, it proves anvaya indirectly, because being momentary and not being momentary are 
contradictory (virodha). In the second new interpretation, however, VBP, annuls “being 
not momentary" (i.e., “the reverse of that which is to be proven") in that which “is existent" 
(i.e., the proving property). It proves principally or directly that if a subject of a thesis is 
existent, it is momentary, that is, anvaya. Therefore, according to his understanding, not 
only vyatireka but also anvaya can and should be proven by VBP (VBPj/VBP)). In the 
descriptions above, however, we do not concretely find both of these badhakapramanas, 
such as vyāpakānupalabdhi introduced by Dharmakirti and other logicians.!" Moreover, in 
the above passage, Jfiana$rimitra emphasizes not only the logical equivalence of anvaya and 
vyatireka, but the methodological equivalence of sadhakapramana and badhakapramana 
as well. By ubhayabhave does he indicate that both of these VBPs are necessary? In the 
next paragraph, he states, “Those who present a proof should seek for both of these (i.e., 
anvaya and vyatireka) alternatively (vikalpena).” In other words, if one wants to prove a 
pervasion by VBP, one should introduce not only VBP; but also VBP,, which principally 
establishes the anvaya relation. It is likely that what he really wants to emphasize is the 
latter, VBP>. 
He continues: 


(G) Otherwise, even though one cannot directly (saksat) obtain the means 
of valid cognition that determines negative concomitance, if one shows a 
means of valid cognition that establishes the inevitability of the affirmative 
concomitance (anvayaniyama) of the proving [property] with that which is 
to be proven, then what is its (=the proving property's) inevitable connection 
with reference to the establishment of that which is to be proven? It is be- 
cause [the means of valid cognition that establishes the inevitability of the 
affirmative concomitance] hints at the ability of negative concomitance as well 
(that is, there is no inevitable connection of affirmative concomitance that is 
independent from the ability of negative concomitance.)'® 


U — Cf.Steinkellner 1982: 2; 1991: 318. After Dharmakirti, for instance: HBT p. 44, 24: etac ca bādha- 
kam pramanam vyapakanupalabdhirüpam uttaratravasarapraptam svayam eva vaksyati. VNT p. 10, 
27-28: idam uktam bhavati. vyapakanupalabdhir eva sahabhavam badhate hetoh sādhyābhāvena. 
RNA p. 83, 8: na ca viruddhanaikantikate, vyapakanupalambhatmana viparyaye badhakaprama- 
nena vyapteh prasadhanat. TBh(M) (Kajiyama 1966: 115, n. 309) ... zhes pa khyab byed mi dmigs 
pa’i mtshan nyid can bzlog pa la gnod pa can gyi tshad mas (... iti vyapakanupalabdhilaksana(/ 
rüpa)viparyayabadhakapramanena...) [This part is dropped in the Sanskrit text to which we have 
access. The Sanskrit above has been reconstructed by Kajiyama.] 

JNA p. 61, 8-10: anyathā vyatirekaniscayakapramanasya sāksād alabhe ’pi yadi sadhanasya sadhye- 
nanvayaniyamaprasadhakam pramanam upadaršayet, kas tasya sadhyasiddhau pratibandho vyati- 
rekasyāpi* sāmarthyāksepāt. [*Corrected with Ms.; JNA: vyatirekasyanvayasyapi.] Concerning the 
last part, various readings are possible. The difference in the interpretation of the sentence lies in the 
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Otherwise [that is, if the means of valid cognition that establishes the in- 
evitability of the affirmative concomitance is only able to establish affirmative 
concomitance, irrespective of the inevitability of negative concomitance], it 
would ensue that the proof formulation of similarity should not really be pre- 
sented, since the proof does not directly express [the inevitability of] negative 
concomitance. 


Accordingly, even though [an inevitable connection], the ability of which 
one can understand, does not have negative concomitance as its essential 
characteristic, exactly insofar as “wherever the proving [property is present], 
that which is to be proven [is also present]" [is the essence of pervasion], if 
there is the proving [property in the subject of the thesis], a wise person who is 
provided with the expectation of that which is to be proven [being established] 
achieves his purpose. 


This is because, in fact, when the proving [property] is present [in the subject 
of the thesis], even if [a property that is to be proven] is absent when it (i.e., the 
proving property) is absent, if the [property] that is to be proven is inevitably 
present when it (i.e., the proving property) is present, then it is fruitful to 
accept the proof. Hence, a proponent who presents a proof should seek even 
for both of these (i.e., anvaya and vyatireka) alternatively (vikalpena), and 
even in either of these styles [a proof] which is established by a means of 
valid cognition must be shown by a proponent. In the proofs of the opponent, 
however, even an affirmative concomitance as having inevitability, is really 
difficult to be obtained, as a negative concomitance is. We should know in this 
way.!? 


From the above description, the position of the opponent, the viparyayabadhakapramana- 
vadin, seems to be that VBP should be introduced for the proof of vyatireka and it is the 
only way to prove the pervasion, while Jfianasrimitra equates VBP of vyatireka with that of 
anvaya, which is the substance of his new interpretation. Here, Jūiānašrīmitra claims that it 
is needless to state both of the means of valid cognition that prove anvaya and vyatireka; 
that the statement of either one is enough because they are logically connected to each 
other. Therefore, if the pervasion of anvaya is proven, it is unnecessary to state the proof of 
vyatireka. 

The final statement above is particularly noteworthy. Jhanasrimitra points out a disad- 
vantage in the opponent's view: according to the opponent's proof by VBP, the relation 
between anvaya and vyatireka is not clear. The point of his criticism lies not in VBP; itself 


understanding of “tasya sādhyasiddhau” [tasya: (a) sadhanasya, (b) pramanasya; sadhyasiddhau: (a) 
when ... is proven, (b) with reference to sadhyasiddhi]. 

1?  JNA p. 61, 11-17: anyathā sādharmyaprayogo 'nupádeya eva syat, sāksād vyatirekānupadaršanāt. tad 
yadi samarthyagamyo "pi na vyatirekatma, tadā ’pi yatra yatra sadhanam tatra tatra sadhyam itīyataiva 
sadhane sati sadhyapratyasaprayuktah krti krtarthah. tadabhave 'bhaviny api hi sadhane sati yadi 
tadbhave ’vasyambhavi sadhyam tadā phalitah sadhanasvikarah. tasmāt sādhanavādinā dvayam api 
paryesaniyam vikalpena, vādinā caiko 'pi prakarah pramanasiddha upadaršayitavyah, parasadhanesu 
ca vyatirekavad anvayo 'pi niyamavan durlabha eveti veditavyam. 
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as a methodical device, but in the opponent's position whereby the proof of vyatireka by 
VBP, is the one and only way to prove a pervasion. 


According to Jhanasrimitra’s understanding, the difference between his position and 


that of the VBP-vadin is as follows: 


viparyayabadhakapramanavadin — Jüana$srimitra's interpretation of viparyaya- 
badhakapramana 


anvaya sādhane sadhyaviparyayasya badhakapra- 
mana (VBP2) or 
vyatireka | sadhyaviparyaye hetoh badhaka- | sadhyaviparyaye hetoh bādhakapramāņa 
pramana (VBP1) (VBP) 


We can say that the position of the opponent, viparyayabadhakapramanavadin, is a 


propounder who claims VBP has the exclusive ability to establish pervasion only through 
proving the vyatireka-vyapti by VBP,. Meanwhile, Jhanasrimitra regards VBP (VBP;/ 
VBP;) as having the synthetic ability to prove pervasion. 


3. Priority of prasanga and prasangaviparyaya 


Jüana&rimitra continues: 


(H) However, for us, with reference to the discussed proof, affirmative concomi- 
tance with inevitability (niyamavan anvayah) is really shown by prasanga 
and prasangaviparyaya prior [to other means of valid cognition] (paura- 
styabhyam). And even if both are applied to the cloud presented as a similar 
example, if one thing (A1) has the essential property of creating another (B1), 
the former (A,) inevitably produces the latter (B;), and one thing (A5) does 
not produce another (Bo), then the former (A2) does not have the essential 
property of creating the latter (Bo). Thus, [anvaya and vyatireka], which are 
functioning in this way, show that all [entities], indeed, that are endowed with 
the ability of activity (kriyasaktiyuktam) are restricted to being momentary. 
Therefore, comprising all cases (sarvopasamharo) is the ground for hinting at 
negative pervasion (vyatirekaksepabijam),”° such as smoke and the like.?! 
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As to the usage of aksepa in the context of the relation between anvaya and vyatireka, see RNA 
67.4: aksiptavyatireka ya vyāptir anvayarüpint / sadharmyavati drstante sattvahetor ihocyate // [The 
pervasion that has anvaya as its essential characteristic and by which [its] vyatireka is hinted at ...]; 
83.4: vyatirekatmika vyaptir aksiptanvayarüpini / vaidharmyavati drstānte sattvahetor ihocyate // [The 
pervasion that has vyatireka as its essence and has the essential characteristic that [its] anvaya is hinted 
at... | It seems that these two verses, which appear at the beginning of each chapter of Ratnakirti's 
Ksanabhangasiddhi, in the anvaya and vyatireka chapters, respectively, and have symmetrical construc- 
tion, were composed by the author (Ratnakirti or someone else) (see Woo 1999: 141), being strongly 
conscious of the discussion of the relation between anvaya and vyatireka, which Jfiana$rimitra makes 
here. 

JNA p. 61, 1822: asmabhis tu prakrtasādhane niyamavān anvayah prasangaviparyayabhyam paura- 
styabhyam darsita eva, tau ca yady api sapaksiīkrte jalabhrti pravartitau, tathapi yo yatkaranasvabhavah 
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Against the VBP-vadin, Jüana$rimitra argues for the inevitability of the affirmative con- 
comitance (anvayaniyama) first and foremost through prasanga and prasangaviparyaya. In 
the above statement, the first point to note is the expression paurastyabhyam; the second is 
that the statement is not concerned with pervasion in general, including vyatireka(-niyama), 
but only with anvayaniyama. As to the first point, the term paurastya means "prior to," 
"first," or "preceding," which suggests that he does not necessarily exclude the logic of 
VBP, but insists only that prasanga and prasangaviparyaya should be introduced before 
introducing VBP. That is, for JAanasrimitra, prasanga and prasangaviparyaya are enough 
for establishing affirmative concomitance with reference to the proof of momentariness, 
whereas the VBP-vadin considers VBP to be the sole means for establishing the pervasion. 
Moreover, the “comprising [of] all [individual instances] (sarvopasamharo)” as a concept 
having a connecting function between anvaya and vyatireka is highly esteemed by Jiiana- 
$rimitra. According to him, “if anvaya is established by prasanga and prasangaviparyaya,” 
sarvopasamhara is regarded as “the grounds for hinting at negative pervasion (vyatireka- 
ksepabijam)," whereas the VBP-vadin does not make much of this. The VBP-vadin's low 
evaluation of sarvopasamhara suggests that, according to his/their view, vyatireka can be 
proven independently (concerning each subject of the thesis) as having inevitability and is 
sufficient for establishing a pervasion. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this paper, the basic difference between Jhanasrimitra 
and the VBP-vadin is the evaluation of efficacy of the proof based on the pervasion that 
comprises all [individual instances] (sarvopasamharavyapti). The opponent, the VBP- 
vadin, apparently takes a negative stance toward sarvopasamharavyapti. On this point it 
is likely that the opponent, the VBP-vadin, is not Ratnakarasanti, because Ratnakarasanti 
takes a positive stance toward the significant role of the sarvopasamharavyapti for the proof 
of momentariness and his antarvyapti-theory. He says, for instance, “as this pervasion 
comprises all [individual instances], it depends upon the universal,"?? and, “for pervasion 
comprising all [individual instances] is in fact an indispensable constituent (anga) of the 
establishment of that which is to be proven.” 


4. Priority of anvaya over vyatireka 


Furthermore Jianasrimitra argues: 


(I) Then, in this way, [the essence of] the pervasion [is that] “the pervading 
[property] is inevitably present in those which have the [property of being] 
pervaded.” And the establishment of momentary perishing cannot be repudi- 
ated on account of the efficacy itself of the reason “being existent” brought 
about by such a pervasion as that which has affirmative concomitance as its 
essential characteristic (anvayarūpā) and which is a property of the subjective 
element. Thus, it is considered “what is the use of introducing the means of 


sa taj janayaty eva, yo yan na janayati na sa tatkaranasvabhavah, ity evam pravartamanau sarvam eva 
kriyāšaktiyuktam ksanikatve niyatam daršayata iti sarvopasamhāro vyatirekaksepabijam dhūmādivat. 
AVS p. 64, 4: sā ca sarvopasamhārāt sāmānyam avalambate / 

AVS p. 66, 3: sarvopasamhāravatī hi vyaptih sadhyasiddher angam. 
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valid cognition that annuls [the proving property] in the reverse [of that which 
is to be proven] in this case? (kim atra viparyaye badhakapramanopanyase- 
neti)” Precisely for this reason, even the impossibility of introducing this (=the 
means of valid cognition that annuls [the proving property] in the reverse [of 
that which is to be proven]) does not hurt [the inference]. 


This is because that which is to be proven is established by [the means of valid 
cognition] that annuls nothing but |the existence of | the reverse [of that which 
is to be proven in the proving property] (viparyayasyaiva badhakena). Even 
in the texts of our tenets, ... , the pervasion that has affirmative concomitance 
as its essential characteristic (anvayarüpa) is established in detail, appearing 
as excluding the inconclusiveness [of the proving property], as with seeds and 
the like...74 


Here we see Jüana$rimitra's efforts to defend the affirmative relation, namely, anvaya. 


Viparyayabadhakapra-  Jüana$rimitra's interpretation Jianasrimitra’s position 
māņavādin of viparyayabadhakapramana 


anvaya sādhane sadhyaviparyayasya prasanga and prasangavi- 
bādhakapramāņa (VBP2) or paryaya (=?) 
sādhane sādhyaviparya- 
yasya bādhakapramāņa 
(VBP2) 
vyatireka sādhyaviparyaye hetoh sādhyaviparyaye hetoh badha- 
bādhakapramāna kapramāņa (VBP1) 
(VBP) (independent) 


5. Concluding remarks 


A cursory glance at the passages cited above seems to suggest that Jhanasrimitra criticizes 
the VBP maintained by the VBP-vadin. A detailed examination of the passage as a whole, 
however, leads us to the conclusion that the difference between his position and that of the 
VBP-vadin lies, in fact, above all in their evaluation of sarvopasamharavyapti rather than 
of VBP itself. Both of these issues are, of course, closely related to each other, at least in 
Jüana$rimitra's theory. The VBP-vadin's low evaluation of sarvopasamharavyapti suggests 
that the VBP-vadin is not Ratnākarašānti, because Ratnākarašānti takes a positive stance 
toward the significance of the sarvopasamharavyapti. Secondly, with reference to VBP itself, 
Jūānašrīmitra claims the priority of prasanga and prasangaviparyaya over VBP, whereas 
for the VBP-vadin VBP, is the only way to establish pervasion. Here Jūānašrīmitra tries to 


^  JNA p. 63, 10-14: tad evam vyāptir vyāpakasya vyāpyavati bhava eveti kartrdharmānvayarūpavyā- 


ptisampaditasamarthyad eva sattvahetoh ksanabhangasiddhir apratihateti kim atra viparyaye badha- 
kapramāņopanyāseneti samarthitam? ata eva tadupanyasasakyatapi na pidayati, viparyayasyaiva 
bādhakena sādhyasya siddhatvat. sastre’pi pratha[mani??]|yame ca vyaptir anvayarūpā bijadivad 
anekantapariharavyajena vistaratah prasadhita. ... 
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interpret VBP as a more synthetic and interrelated theory by expanding his interpretation of 
VBP (such that VBP is not only used for the proof of vyatireka but for that of anvaya as well). 
So it would seem that in all of his argumentation on VBP examined above, Jfiana$rimitra 
seeks to establish the superiority of anvaya over vyatireka. 

By this interpretation, we can easily understand and accept his positive statement 
concerning VBP in other contexts. For instance, in his Vyapticarca, after criticizing the 
bhuyodarsana of the Naiyayikas, he says: 


However, nothing but the viparyayabadhakapramana, an inference, should be 
inducted (unneyam). If it (i.e., viparyayabadhakapramana) is absent, it would 
be impossible to negate the occurrence (vrtti) [of reason] in the dissimilar 
domain (vipaksa).? 


In the above statement, where the determination of causal relations is discussed, Jiiana&ri- 
mitra really evaluates VBP. In the Isvara discussion as well, he states: 


The means of valid cognition that establishes a pervasion is of only two kinds: 
perception and non-cognition or viparyayabadhaka, because both of these 
have perception and inference as their essential characteristics.”° 


In these passages Jiiānašrīmitra accepts the role of VBP, even if he regards it as a having a 
limited secondary function. 

As to the relation between VBP and prasanga and prasangaviparyaya, Jiiānašrīmitra 
gives priority to the latter over the former in the proof of the affirmative concomitance of 
momentariness. Is VBP), as a genitive tatpurusa, different from prasanga or prasangavipa- 
ryaya? If so, in which aspects is it different? And if the VBP-vadin is not Ratnākarašānti, 
who might he be? These issues require further investigation. 
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How Does One Cognize a Cow? A Dialogue between 
Madhava and Dignaga 


by 
Kei Kataoka 


1. An unknown Jain 'distinctionist, a Vaibhagika 


In PS 5.39-44 Dignaga defends his theory of apoha in reply to a Samkhya theorist. PSV 
ad 5.39 begins with the words yas tv aha; the commentator Jinendrabuddhi identifies 
this theorist as Vaināšika, i.e. “the destroyer.” As Pind (2015: II Appendix 13) comments, 
this theorist must be the famous Samkhya theorist Madhava, who is elsewhere often 
called Sāmkhyanāšaka, the destroyer of the Samkhya system, because his unique views 
often deviate from orthodox Samkhya tenets.’ As Pind observes, it seems that Madhava 
criticizes the theory of apoha by quoting from a lost work of Dignaga, probably either 
the Samkhyapariksa or the Samanyapariksavyasa. The main scenario of PS 5.39 can be 
depicted as follows: 


1. Dignaga has criticized Samkhya views in an earlier work. 
2. Madhava criticizes Dignaga's theory of apoha. 
3. Dignaga replies to Madhava's criticism in the Pramanasamuccaya. 


PS 5.4lab refers to a certain view, namely, that the cognition of a cow is based on the 
observation of a dewlap, and so on (sasnadidar$anad gopratyayah). Pind (2015: II 153—154, 
n. 516) ascribes this view to “an unknown Jain ‘distinctionist, a Vaibhagika," on the basis 
of Jinendrabuddhi's commentary tatra hi vaibhdgikenoktam.” Further, he ascribes the view 
presented in PS 5.41d (bhinnapohyas tu te mithah) to Madhava.? In the following the 
present author reexamines the relevant material, i.e. PS(V) and PST, and shows that the 
first view should not be ascribed to a Jain Vaibhagika but to Madhava, and the second view 
not to Madhava but to Dignaga. 


Pind Kataoka 


PS 5.41ab: sāsnādidaršanād gopratyayah Jain Vaibhagika Madhava 
PS 5.41d: bhinnapohyas tu te mithah Madhava Dignaga 


! For Madhava, see Pind 2015: Appendix 13; and Kataoka 2011: 497—498, n. 707. 
? Pind 2015: II 153-154, n. 516. 
3 Pind 2015: II 154, n. 518. 
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2. Vaibhagika and Vainasika 


It seems that the sole evidence on which Pind ascribes the first view to a Jain Vaibhagika is 
Jinendrabuddhi’s commentary. The edited text in Pind (2015: II 153—154, n. 516) reads as 
follows: 


PST Ms. B 233a7-233b2: tatra hi vaibhagikenoktam. yasya daršanād yad 
iti loke pratyayo bhavati, tad eva tad bhavati, tadyatha sasnadidarsandd go- 
pratyayo bhavati. sasnadaya eva gaur. ātmāntarābhāvadaršanāc cātmāntare 
pratyayah. tasmād ātmāntarābhāva evātmāntarānīti.* 


Here the passage vaibhāgikenoktam indicates that the subseguent paragraph guoted with iti 
in the end is a guote from a Vaibhāgika. But the corresponding Tibetan translation suggests 
that the original reading was not vaibhāgika but vaināšika.* 


Hattori 1982: 210, 11—12: de la "jig pa smar ba pa yis brjod pa 


The Tibetan translation suggests that the original reading is tatra hi vainasikenoktam. This 
vaināšika is also mentioned previously in PST ad 5.39, where the Sanskrit text reads as 
follows (Pind 2015: II Appendix 13): 


PST Ms. 23242: anvayavitoktisamanantaram vaindsikenoktah® 


The same opponent is also called Samkhya in the following explanation of PST (Pind 2015: 
II 150, n. 508, B232a6). Regarding the paragraph of PSV ad 5.39 beginning with yas tv 
aha, Pind observes as follows: 


This paragraph introduces a lengthy discussion, covering $ 56 through $ 60, 
with the Sankhyavainasika Madhava, who, as it appears, addresses Dignaga's 
criticism of his proof of the existence of pradhana, in connection with his own 
rebuttal of the apoha theory. Dignaga now answers his criticism. According 
to Jinendrabuddhi, Madhava addresses Dignaga's objection immediately after 
dealing with the direct proofs of the continuous connection of the particulars 
with primordial materiality (Pind 2015: II Appendix 13). 


4 The translation by Pind (2015: II 153-154, n. 516): “For in this context the Vaibhagika has stated: “In 
this world whatever cognition is due to the observation of whatever thing: this is such and such a thing 
only. For instance, the cognition ‘cow’ is due to the observation of dewlap, etc. A cow is only dewlap, 
etc. And the cognition of the nature of one thing is due to the observation of the non-existence of the 
nature of other things. Therefore the nature of some things are nothing but the non-existence of the 
nature of other things’.” 

The Tibetan translation "jig pa, as also shown in the next example, means perishing (vinasa) and not 
dividing (vibhaga). If one wanted to support Pind's reading vaibhagika, one would have to explain how 
jig pa can mean vibhaga, which is usually translated as dbye ba. 

6 vainasikenoktah at PST Ms. B 23222 is translated as ‘jig pa nid du brjod de (Hattori 1982: 208, 10—11). 
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As Pind remarks here, Jinendrabuddhi's expression anvayavitoktisamanantaram indicates 
the location of the text quoted by Dignaga in PSV ad 5.39. It is a quote from Madhava's 
work, in which the precise location is “immediately after the statement of anvayavita.” 
This suggests that tatra in tatra hi vainasikenoktam in PST ad 5.41 also indicates the same 
context in the same text: “For in the same context it is stated by Madhava.” 

Thus, we can conclude that the quotation Pind ascribes to an unknown Jain Vaibhagika 
should be ascribed to Madhava by correcting the reading vaibhagikenoktam to vainasike- 
noktam on the basis of the Tibetan translation." The main scenario of PS(V) 5.41 is the 
same as that of PS(V) 5.39. The argument is between Dignaga and Madhava in both cases. 


3. The cognition of a cow due to the observation of a dewlap, etc. 


It is now clear that the quote in PST following vainasikenoktam is a quote from Madhava's 
text. In order to clarify its content, let me quote the entire PST ad 5.41ab, which reads as 
follows:* 


A. tatra hi *vaināšikenoktam. 

B. yasya *khalv api daršanād yad iti loke pratyayo bhavati, tad eva tad bhavati. 
tad yathā sāsnādidaršanād gopratyayo bhavati. sasnadaya eva gauh. ātmā- 
ntarābhāvadaršanāc catmantare pratyayah. tasmād atmantarabhava evātmā- 
ntaraniti. 

C. etena yaddaršanād yatpratyayo bhavati, tad eva tad bhavati. tad yatha 
sāsnādidaršanād gopratyayo bhavati. sasnadaya eva gauh. atmantarabhava- 
daršanāc catmantare pratyayo bhavatiti karyam aha. 


D. atra samkhyena pratividhanam uktam. 


E. yadi sāsnādidaršanād gopratyayo bhavati(1), evam sati yad uktam atma- 
ntarabhavadarsandd atmantare pratyayo bhavatiti(2), tad ayuktam iti. 


F. atmantarabhavanimittasarvapratyayabhyupagame katham sasnadinimitta- 
tvam gopratyayasyeti yāvat. 


G. atmanabhyupetahanir ukta, drstante svapaksatyagat. 


*vainasikenoktam] Corr.; vaibhagikenoktam Pind; vaibhasikenokta Ms. *khalv 
api] Corr.; omitted by Pind; khasvavi Ms. 


According to information provided by Horst Lasic, the relevant passage of the manuscript can be read as 
vaibhasikeno? and surely not vaibhagikeno?. The reading vaibhagikeno? is probably a mistake arisen in 
two steps: vainasikeno? = vaibhasikeno? — vaibhagikeno?. First the original nā was probably mistaken 
by an Indian scribe as bha. Then the modern transcriber who prepared the transcript that Pind uses 
mistakenly copied si as gi. We can conclude that the reading vaibhagikeno? is a modern invention. 
Furthermore, the immediately following passage which Pind reads as yasya daršanād has something 
in between in the manuscript. Probably the entire passage can be read as yasya khalv api daršanād, 
although the manuscript seems to read kha sva vi instead of kha lva pi. 

This citation is based on Pind's edited text with slight modifications of sandhi and punctuation, etc. See 
Pind 2015: II 153-154, n. 516. 
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Paragraph A (vainasikenoktam) indicates that the subsequent paragraph B is a quote 
from Madhava's text. Paragraph B constitutes a syllogism: udaharana (vyapti + drstanta), 
upanaya, nigamana. Paragraph C, in which the nigamana part is missing, is almost identical 
to B. By adding the words etena ... iti karyam aha Jinendrabuddhi seems to classify the 
reason (hetu) in the syllogism B as karyahetu.? Paragraph D (atra sāmkhyena pratividhanam 
uktam) indicates that the subsequent paragraph E is the Samkhya's rebuttal (pratividhana) to 
the view given in B. This Samkhya theorist seems to be Madhava, because there is no other 
candidate in this context. Paragraph F restates the main point of E with the expression iti 
yavat. In order to clarify Madhava's intention in these paragraphs, let me start by examining 
the easier paragraph F. 


F. atmantarabhavanimittasarvapratyayabhyupagame katham sasnadinimitta- 
tvam gopratyayasyeti yāvat. 


It means: If it is accepted that all cognitions are caused by the non-existence of 
non-X, how then could the cognition of a cow be caused by a dewlap, etc.?! 


Here Jinendrabuddhi explains Madhava’s intention. Madhava is criticizing someone as 
being inconsistent because he has stated something that goes against his own view. The 
main view that this someone accepts is that all cognitions of X (sarvapratyaya) are caused 
by the non-existence of non-X (atmantarabhavanimitta). This is exactly what Dignaga 
insists on as his theory of apoha. A cow is cognized by means of the exclusion of the 
non-cow. This view is formulated in E2 as follows: 


E2: ātmāntarābhāvadaršanād atmantare pratyayo bhavati. 


The cognition of X is due to the observation of the non-existence of non-X.!! 


Cf. PST 1 10, 6—10: yo "nanyasattvaneyasyabhiratipurvako hinasthanaparigrahah, sa ātmasnehavato 
duhkhasukhatyagaptivanchapurvakah. tad yathā maksikanam abhiratipūrvako "$ucisthanaparigrahah. 
ananyasattvaneyasyabhiratipurvakas ca garbhadihinasthanaparigrahah pranina iti karyam; PST 1 
11, 9-11: yo yadviparītasvabhāvah, sa tasya pratipaksah. tad yathā vayuviparitasvabhavam tailam 
vāyoh. atmadarsanaviparitasvabhavam ca nairatmyadarsanam iti svabhavah; PST 1 11, 12—13: yo 
yannidanaviruddhah, sa tasya badhakah. yatha vatikasya vyadhes tannidanaviruddham tailam. atmasne- 
api nameti. asyayam arthah — yat svasamvedyam, tat svadhigamam prati pratyaksam, ragadijfianavat. 
tatha ca kalpanajfianam iti svabhavah; PST 1 84, 3-4: asyayam arthah. yatra smrtih, tatranubhavah, 
rūpādivat. asti ca smrtir iti karyam; PST 1 130, 12-131, 1: kuta etat — samudayavisayam tu na punar 
vastusadghatadidravyavisayam ity aha — rūpādyagrahe tadbuddhyabhavad iti. yo yadagrahe saty u- 
palabdhilaksanaprapto nopalabhyate, na sa tato vyatirikto "sti. tad yatha kasthadibhyah sannagart 
prāmādamālā và. rūpādyagrahe nopalabhyate copalabdhilaksanapraptam ghatadi dravyam iti svabhā- 
vanupalabdhim aha; PST 2 41, 6—7: siddhatvad iti. yat siddham na tat sadhyam, usno 'gnir iti yatha. 
siddhau ca kevalau dharmadharminav iti svabhavaviruddham aha; PST 2 78, 15—16: samyogasya 
cetyadi. yah samyogasrayah sa dvitiye pratiyogini pratitihetuh, tad yatha dhumah. tatha cagnir iti 
svabhavam prasangam aha; PST 2 111, 1-4: na hītyādi. anena yat pūrvānubhūtam tad evedam iti 
pratyavamr Sati, tat smrtyatmakam. yathā sa evayam dhüma iti jūānam. yathoktadharmakam ca više- 
sadrstam iti svabhavam aha; B 119a5: ekadešatvād iti. tad anena yo yadekadesah sa tadvyapadesam 
arhati. tad yathā pate desah patavyapadesam. paksaikadesas ca dharmiti svabhavam aha. (I thank 
Horst Lasic for these references. Orthographical modifications are given by the present author.) 

10 My translation; cf. the translation by Pind (2015: II 153—154, n. 516). 

! My translation; cf. the translation by Pind (2015: II 153—154, n. 516). 
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This view is incompatible with the view that the cognition of a cow is caused by observing 
the dewlap, etc. This view is formulated in E1 as follows: 


El: sāsnādidaršanād gopratyayo bhavati. 


The cognition of a cow is due to the observation of the dewlap, and so on.!? 


In paragraph E (yad uktam ... tad ayuktam), as restated by Jinendrabuddhi in F (katham), 
Madhava criticizes Dignaga for stating the incompatible views El and E2. Madhava’s 
intention is summed up by Jinendrabuddhi in paragraph G as follows: 


G. atmanabhyupetahanir ukta, drstante svapaksatyagat. 


You yourself have formulated the abandonment of what you have accepted, 
because you give up your own thesis in the example.!* 


Dignaga’s own view (svapaksa) is E2, i.e. the view that the cognition of X is based on the 
observation of the non-existence of non-X. This is what he has accepted (abhyupeta). But 
Dignaga, according to Madhava, abandons this when he states El as an example. 


svapaksalabhyupeta (E2): ātmāntarābhāvadaršanād ātmāntare pratyayo 
bhavati. 


drstanta (El): sāsnādidaršanād gopratyayo bhavati. 


These analyses confirm the main scenario. Dignaga first refers to E] as an example adduced 
in another work of his that is now lost. Madhava criticizes Dignaga as being inconsistent, 
because this El is incompatible with Dignaga's theory of apoha, which can be summarized 
as E2. But where does Dignaga state E1? A candidate is easily found in paragraph C. 


C. etena yaddaršanād yatpratyayo bhavati, tad eva tad bhavati(1). tad yatha 
sāsnādidaršanād gopratyayo bhavati. sāsnādaya eva gauh(2). atmantarabha- 
vadaršanāc catmantare pratyayo bhavatīti(3) karyam aha. 


With this [paragraph B] he speaks of an effect [as a reason]: If the cognition 
of X arises by observing Y, X is nothing but Y. For example, the cognition of 
à cow arises due to the observation of the dewlap, etc. A cow is nothing but 
the dewlap, etc. And the cognition of X arises due to the observation of the 
non-existence of non-X.!4 


The passage in C “yaddarsandd ... bhavati," i.e. C1, C2 and C3, seems to be a reformu- 
lation of B’s syllogism by Jinendrabuddhi in accordance with the Dharmakirtian style: 
udaharana (vyapti + drstanta) and upanaya (i.e. hetu, which shows paksadharmata). Here 
the syllogism can be analyzed into three parts as follows: 

C1 (vyapti): yaddaršanād yatpratyayo bhavati, tad eva tad bhavati. 


12 My translation; cf. the translation by Pind (2015: II 153—154, n. 516). 
13 My translation; cf. the translation by Pind (2015: II 153—154, n. 516). 
^ My translation. This passage is quoted but not translated in Pind 2015: II 153-154, n. 516. 
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C2 (drstanta): tad yatha sāsnādidaršanād gopratyayo bhavati. sasnadaya eva gauh. 

C3 (upanaya): ātmāntarābhāvadaršanāc cātmāntare pratyayo bhavati. 

C1 states an invariable concomitance (vyapti): If X is cognized by observing Y, X is 
nothing but Y. C2 gives an example (drstanta): One cognizes a cow by observing the dewlap, 
etc. Therefore, a cow is nothing but the dewlap, etc. In other words, a cow is nothing but 
the aggregate of the dewlap, etc.'? C3 presents the application (upanaya) of this invariable 
concomitance to his theory of apoha: One cognizes X by observing the non-existence of 
non-X. The conclusion, which is not stated in C, is obvious: atmantarabhava evatmantarani 
(Xs are nothing but the non-existence of non-X).!° This missing part is explicitly stated in 
paragraph B, which reads as follows: 


B. yasya khalv api daršanād yad iti loke pratyayo bhavati, tad eva tad 
bhavati(1). tad yatha sāsnādidaršanād gopratyayo bhavati. sāsnādaya eva 
gauh(2). atmantarabhavadar$anac cātmāntare pratyayah(3). tasmad ātmānta- 
rabhava evatmantaraniti(4). 


In this world, as is also well known, if the cognition *X" arises by observing 
Y, X is nothing but Y. For example, the cognition of a cow arises due to the 
observation of the dewlap, etc. A cow is nothing but the dewlap, etc. And 
the cognition of X is due to the observation of the non-existence of non-X. 
Therefore, Xs are nothing but the non-existence of non-X. 


B1, B2 and B3 are almost identical with C1, C2 and C3. 


B C 


1. yasya khalv api daršanād yad iti loke 1. yaddaršanād yatpratyayo bhavati, tad 
pratyayo bhavati, tad eva tad bhavati eva tad bhavati. 

2. tad yatha sāsnādidaršanād gopra- 2. tad yathā sāsnādidaršanād gopra- 
tyayo bhavati. sasnadaya eva gauh. tyayo bhavati. sasnadaya eva gauh. 

3. ātmāntarābhāvadaršanāc cātmāntare 3. atmantarabhavadarsanac cātmāntare 
pratyayah. pratyayo bhavati. 

4. tasmad ātmāntarābhāva evātmānta- 

rani. 


The main difference lies in B4, which clarifies the unstated conclusion (nigamana). 
In paragraph C Jinendrabuddhi reformulates the syllogism of B in accordance with the 
Dharmakirtian style and classifies the reason as karyahetu. 


1^ Cf. PST B 233b5: sāsnādisamūha eva gauh, quoted by Pind 2015: II 154, n. 520. 

16 With the plural form ātmāntarāņi Dignaga intends, for example, cows in general. See, e.g. his usage in 
PSV ad 5.36d (Pind 2015: I 45): Sabdo "rthantaranivrttivisistan eva bhavan aha; cf. also PST Ms. B 
238b5-6 quoted in Pind 2015: II 179, n. 604: yathā vrksasabdah šimšapādīn visesan abhedenabhida- 
dhat sāmānyavācī tatha... 

My translation. 
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C. etena “Cl, C2, C3 (=B1, B2, B3)" iti karyam aha 


With this [paragraph B quoted above] he speaks of an effect [as a reason, for 
which the entire syllogism is reformulated as] C1, C2, C3. 


But who has composed this syllogism in paragraph B? As suggested in paragraphs E, 
F, G, the syllogism of B must have been originally formulated by Dignaga. Then it is 
quoted by Madhava, either literally or not literally, as a purvapaksa, as Jinendrabuddhi's 
opening remark tatra hi vainasikenoktam indicates. Thus, it is surmised that paragraph B 
(which Jinendrabuddhi explains as C) is Madhava's quote from a lost work of Dignaga and 
that Madhava criticizes Dignaga's view in E (which Jinendrabuddhi explains in F and G). 
Recapitulating these analyses, the main scenario can be reconstructed as follows. 


1. First a syllogism was stated by Dignaga in a work that is now lost. 

2. Madhava quotes Dignaga’s statement as B, which Jinendrabuddhi reformulates with 
classification as C. 

3. In paragraph E, which follows D (atra samkhyena pratividhanam uktam), Madhava 
points out Dignaga’s inconsistency with the words yad uktam ... tad ayuktam. The is- 
sue at stake raised by Madhava is that the example Dignaga mentions does not fit with 
the theory of apoha, because the cognition of a cow (gopratyaya), according to the 
theory of apoha, should be based on the exclusion of the non-cow (agovyavaccheda) 
and not on the dewlap, etc. (sasnadi). By referring to, and thereby admitting the 
example, Dignaga amounts to having abandoned his own tenet that the cognition of 
X (e.g. a cow) is based on the observation of the non-existence of non-X (e.g. the 
non-existence of the non-cow). 


4. Dignaga’s intention in referring to the example 


Although there are uncertainties here and there regarding the reconstruction of PSV ad 
5.41, the main argument of the following part is more or less certain.!* 


PSV ad 5.41: yasya hy [agonivrttagopratyayah, tasya katham sāsnādidarša- 
naninmittah].'? 


PST B 233b5: yasya hīty apohavadinah. 


As an apoha theorist (apohavadin), it is inappropriate for Dignaga to state that the cognition 
of a cow is based on the observation of the dewlap, etc., because according to the theory of 


15 V (Hattori 1982: 142, 10-11): gan la ba lan ma yin pa las log pa’i ba lan gi blo de ji ltar nog la sogs 


pa mthon ba'i rgyu mtshan can du smra bar byed /; K (Hattori 1982: 143, 11—12): gan gi ba lan ma 
yin pa las ldog pa's ba lan gi rogs par 'gyur ba de'i ji ltar lkog Sal la sogs pa mthon ba rgyu mtshan 
du smra bar byed /, Pind 2015: II 154: “For how could someone, to whom the cognition of a cow 
(*gopratyayah) as precluded from non-cows (*agonivrttah), assert that it is caused by the observation 
of dewlap, etc. (*sasnadidar$ananimittah)?" 

Pind 2015: I 52 presents the reconstruction as “yasya hi [...],” not filling in the blank. But the main 
words are more or less safely reconstructed on the basis of the two Tibetan translations; Pind provides 
the Sanskrit words in his translation. 
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apoha it is based on the exclusion of the non-cow. Here Dignaga seems to accept Madhava's 
claim of inconsistency. The example sāsnādidaršanād gopratyayah is indeed incompatible 
with the theory of apoha. PS 5.41ab amounts to saying, using the word katham: How could 
an apoha theorist accept the example? But then how can Dignaga defend his reference to 
the example? The subsequent passage clarifies his strategy. 


PSV ad 5.41 (reconstructed by Pind 2015: 152): abhyupagamyayam drstantah 
svamataviruddhah. šabdabhedād dhi gosasnadisu bhinnam apohyam.”° 


PST Ms. B233b5-B234al: abhyupagamyetyadi. bhavato hi sāsnādisamūha 
eva gaur iti. atas tad abhyupagamyayam drstantah svamataviruddho ’py uktah. 
etad uktam bhavati. yathā tava sāsnādisamūhadaršanād gopratyayas tatha ma- 
mapy ātmāntarābhāvadaršanād atmantare pratyaya iti. sabdabhedād dhītyādi. 
sasnadisabdasyasasnady apohyam sāsnādisu, gošabdasyāpy agaur gavi. yata 
evam bhinnam apohyam, atah sasnadisv asasnadyapohena sāsnādipratyayah, 
gavy agovyavacchedena gopratyayah. evam cātrāpy atmantarabhavadarsanad 
evātmāntare pratyayah.*' 


It is not easy to reconstruct the original text of PSV, because the two Tibetan translations 
differ from each other. Nonetheless the main argument can be summarized as follows: the 
example (drstantah), although it is incompatible with the Buddhist view (svamataviruddho 
pi), is presented by provisionally accepting (abhyupagamya) your view, i.e. the Samkhya's 
view. 


Samkhya: sāsnādisamūhadaršanād gopratyayah (—sāsnādaya eva gauh) 


Dignāga: ātmāntarābhāvadaršanād ātmāntare pratyayah (—ātmāntarābhāva 
eva ātmāntarāņi) 


It is clear from this that the view referred to by Dignāga as an example is a Sāmkhya view. 
The Sāmkhya holds the view that the cognition of a cow is based on the observation of 
the dewlap, etc. (sāsnādisamūhadaršanād gopratyayah), and that a cow is nothing but 
the aggregate of the dewlap, etc. (sāsnādisamūha eva gauh). Dignāga refers to this view 
by accepting it only provisionally (abhyupagamya). Therefore, there is no inconsistency 
in Dignaga's statements, because he does not wholeheartedly accept the Samkhya view. 
Dignaga consistently keeps his doctrine of apoha, i.e. the view that the cognition of X (e.g. 
a cow) is based on the observation of the non-existence of non-X (e.g. the non-existence of 
the non-cow), i.e. atmantarabhavadar$anad atmantare pratyayah. Therefore, X is nothing 
but the non-existence of non-X for Dignaga (atmantarabhava eva atmantarani). For him 
the cognition of a cow is caused by the non-existence of the non-cow and not by the dewlap, 


? NV (Hattori 1982: 142, 12—13): ba lan dan nog la sogs pa sgra tha dad pas tha dad du sel ba can yin 


yan khyod kyi lugs khas blans nas / 'gal bzin du yan de nes par bstan to /; K: khas blans kyan khyod kyi 
‘dod pas dpe di 'gal ba yan yin no / ba lan gi lkog Sal la sogs pa rnams la sgra'i khyad par gyis tha 
dad pa sel ba /'; Pind 2015: II 154—155: *Having assumed [this], the example is in conflict even with 
your own theory (svamataviruddhah). For the excluded [object] is different with regard to a cow and 
the dewlap because of verbal difference (sabdabhedāt).” 

21 For the text, see Pind 2015: I 52, n. 275, and Pind 2015: II 154—155, nn. 520, 521 and 522. 
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etc. The two things, i.e. a cow and a dewlap, etc., have a different scope of exclusion. It 
is obvious for Dignaga that the words “cow” and *dewlap, etc." have different objects to 
be excluded (apohya). The expression “dewlap, etc." (sasnadi) communicates the dewlap, 
etc. (sasnadisu) by excluding the non-dewlap, etc. (asasnadi). The word “cow” (gauh) 
communicates a cow (gavi) by excluding the non-cow (agauh). This is Dignaga’s own view. 
The fundamental view of apoha is consistent. 


apohya pratyaya 
"sasnadi" asasnadi sāsnādisu 
“gauh” agauh gavi 


The view that the two different words have different scopes of exclusion is explicitly 
expressed in PS 5.41d, which runs as follows. 


Pind 2015: I 51: bhinnapohyas tu te mithah.? 


PST: asmanmatena tu bhinnapohyas tu te mitho gosasnadayah, bhinnam 
apohyam esv iti krtva. 


Here Pind's reconstruction of PS 5.41d is strongly supported by PST. However the recon- 
struction and interpretation of PS 5.41abc are a bit problematic.?? 


PS 5.41abc, Pind 2015: 151: sasnadidarsanad «gopratyayo yo 'yam udahrtah / 
so» viruddho bhavanmatya. 


PST: sāsnādidaršanād ityadi ... viruddha iti siddhāntavirodhāt. bhavanma- 
tyeti. bhavato hi sasnadaya eva gaur iti matam. 


Considering the meter, it would be better to change the word order of PS 5.41abc to the 
following: 


Kataoka: sāsnādidaršanād yo ’yam gopratyaya udahrtah / sa viruddho bha- 
vanmatya 


It is true that viruddho bhavanmatya can be interpreted as Pind translates, “is in conflict 
with your own theory." K's translation supports Pind's interpretation. But this interpretation 
does not fit the entire context. Here bhavat clearly refers to the Samkhya, as Jinendrabuddhi 
clarifies by stating, “For it is your view that a cow is nothing but the dewlap, etc. (bhavato hi 
sasnadaya eva gaur iti matam)." As we have already confirmed, this view should be ascribed 


7? V (Hattori 1982: 142, 6): phan tshun tha dad dag yod kyan; K (Hattori 1982: 143, 0): tha dad sel la de 
log pa; Pind 2009: 110: “On the contrary, they have mutually different excluded referents.” 

23 V (Hattori 1982: 142, 7-9): nog la sogs pa mthon ba las / de'i blo dper brjod ’gal ba de / khyed kyi lugs 
la rten pa yin /, K (Hattori 1982: 143, 7—9): Ikog Sal la sogs mthon phyir gan / ba lan rtogs pa'i dper 
byas pa / de ni khyod kyi ‘dod pas 'gal /; Pind 2015: II 153-154: “The example [you have] adduced, 
namely that the cognition of a cow is due to the observation of dewlap, and so on, is in conflict with 
your own theory." 
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to the Samkhya and not the Buddhist. Then viruddho bhavanmatya would mean that the 
example is in conflict with the Samkhya view. But what we expect here is the opposite: The 
example is in conflict with the Buddhist view. Taking into consideration V's translation 
of bhavanmatyā as khyed kyi lugs la rten pa yin (resorting to your view), it seems more 
appropriate to interpret bhavanmatyā as being separate from the preceding word viruddhah. 
Jinendrabuddhi's commentary also supports this interpretation, because he comments 
on viruddha separately from bhavanmatya, and states viruddha iti siddhantavirodhat. 
Considering that the opponent bhavat is the Samkhya in this context, the opposite siddhanta 
(i.e. svamata) must refer to the Buddhist view (cf. svamataviruddha in PSV ad 5.41). 
Therefore, the main argument in PS 5.41abc can be reconstructed as follows: 


The example (drstantah) that the cognition of a cow (gopratyayah) is based on 
the observation of the dewlap, etc. (sāsnādidaršanāt) is presented (udahrtah) 
by me in my earlier work. This example is indeed incompatible with the 
Buddhist view (viruddhah), as you, Madhava, claim. But it is mentioned by 
me only by provisionally resorting to your Samkhya view (bhavanmatya). 
Therefore, there is no fault of abandoning my thesis. 


5. Positive and negative methods of cognizing a cow 


The conflict of opinion between Madhava and Dignaga is clear. Madhava holds the view 
that a cow is cognized positively, i.e. by observing the dewlap, etc., whereas Dignaga holds 
the view that a cow is cognized negatively, i.e. by excluding the non-cow. For Dignaga 
any X, inasmuch as it is cognized in a general form, is cognized by observing the non- 
existence of non-X. A dewlap, etc. are no exception. They, too, are cognized by excluding 
the non-dewlap, etc. This is explicitly stated in PSV ad 5.42 as follows: 


Pind 2015: I 52: sasnadisu hi «samanyarupam» arthantarabhavanirapeksam 
na bhavatiti parvam evopapāditam.”* 


Madhava holds that X (atmantara) is cognized positively, without dependence on the ob- 
servation of the non-existence of non-X (atmantarabhavadarsana). This view of Madhava 


is criticized by Dignaga in PS 5.42ab as follows:?? 


PS 5.42ab, Pind 2015: 152: so "napeksa «ity etat tu» svavikalpavi<nirmitam> | 


^ V (Hattori 1982: 142, 18—19): nog la sogs pa la spyi'i no bo dan Idan pa gžan med par mi ltos 
pa ni mi srid do žes star bšad zin to /; K (Hattori 1982: 143, 9—20): lkog Sal la sogs pa rnams la 
spyi'i no bo bdag nid gzan med pa la bltos pa med par srid pa ma yin no žes snar bstan pa yin no /; 
Pind 2015: II 156: “For it has previously been demonstrated that the general form in a dewlap, etc. 
(sasnadisu), does not exist without dependence upon the non-existence of other referents (samanyarupam 
arthantarabhavanirapeksam na bhavati).” 

25 V (Hattori 1982: 142, 14—15): de mi ltos Ses pa di ni / ran gi rnam rtog spros par zad /; K (Hattori 
1982: 143, 15—16): de ltos med phyir di yan ni / ran gi rnam par rtog pas sprul /; Pind 2015: II 155: 
“The idea, however, that this [namely the cognition of one thing (atmantara)] is not dependent [upon 
the observation of non-existence of other things], is created out of your own imagination." 
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PST ad 5.42: so 'napeksa atmantarapratyayah. kasmāt. na hi nah pratyayo 
bhavaty ātmāntarābhāvadaršanād atmantare, kim tarhi vidhirupenaiva gaur 
iti. 


According to Dignaga, Madhava holds that the cognition of X is independent (so 'napeksah), 
i.e. does not depend on the exclusion of the other. A cow is cognized as such in a positive 
way (vidhirupenaiva). But Madhava's idea is a mere fancy, because a general form is 
never cognized without exclusion of the other, as Dignaga has implied in PSV ad 5.34: 
vyatirekamukhenaivanumanam. 'The individual form (svarüpa), i.e. the particular form 
(svalaksana), is beyond the scope of language and therefore inexpressible (anabhilapya). 
Thus, the individual form is not the object of everyday communication (vyavaharika). This 
is stated by Dignaga in PSV ad 5.42 as follows: 


PSV ad 5.42 (Pind 2015: 152): svarūpam tu ten<āvyāvahārikam> anabhila- 
pyatvàat 26 


According to the Samkhya, the individual form is denotable. Therefore, the word “cow” 
refers to the aggregate of the dewlap, etc., in a positive way. For Dignaga, by contrast, the 
particular form is not denotable. It is the object of perception and not inference. Words 
communicate things in a general form only by excluding the other. Our cognition of a cow 
is not independent but always dependent upon the non-existence of the non-cow. 


6. Conclusion 


1. The crucial passage in PST vaibhagikenoktam should be corrected to vaināšikeno- 
ktam. 

2. The argument in PS(V) 5.41 is not between a Jain Vaibhagika and Madhava but 
between Vainasika Madhava and Dignaga. The scenario is similar to that of PS(V) 
5.39. The Jain 'distinctionist' that Pind postulates does not exist. 

3. The view that the cognition of a cow is due to the observation of the dewlap, etc. 
should be ascribed to the Samkhya, not a Jain Vaibhagika. 

4. Dignaga refers to the Samkhya view in an example in an earlier work that is now lost. 
Dignaga's text quoted by Madhava is quoted by Jinendrabuddhi in paragraph B and 
modified as in C. 

5. Madhava criticizes Dignaga's view as being inconsistent, because Dignaga abandons 
his thesis by admitting the Samkhya example. Madhava first quotes Dignaga's earlier 
work (paragraph B) and then criticizes it (paragraph E). 

6. Dignaga defends his earlier statement by insisting that his mentioning of the Samkhya 
example that is incompatible with his thesis is not wholehearted acceptance, but only 
a provisional acceptance (abhyupagamya). For Dignaga the cognition of a cow is due 
to the exclusion of the non-cow (agovyavaccheda) and not due to the observation of 


26 V (Hattori 1982: 142, 19-20): ran gi ño bo ni brjod par bya ba ma yin pa’i phyir de'i sgo nas tha sūad 


du bya’o /; K (Hattori 1982: 143, 2021): ran gi no bo ci brjod par bya ba ma yin pa'i phyir de tha 
dad mi bya’o /; Pind 2015: II 156-157: “The individual form, however, (svarūpam tu) is not denotable 
(*vyavaharikam [sic]) in this (tena) [form] because it is inexpressible (anabhilapyatvat).” 
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the dewlap, etc. (sasnadidarsana). His main thesis of apoha that the cognition of X 
is based on the non-existence of non-X (atmantarabhavadarsanad atmantare pra- 
tyayah), is consistent. For him a cow is essentially the non-existence of the non-cow 
and not the aggregate of the dewlap, etc. (sasnadaya eva gauh; sasnadisamüha eva 
gauh). X is essentially the non-existence of non-X (atmantarabhava evatmantarani). 
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Santaraksita on Two Kinds of Arguments for Self-Awareness: 
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Introduction 


In the last part of the Pratyaksa chapter of his Pramanaviniscaya (PVin I 39,13—43,7), 
Dharmakirti (c. 600—660)! presents two kinds of arguments to prove self-awareness (svasam- 
vedana). Since the theory of self-awareness that a cognition is aware of itself presupposes 
that an object and the cognition thereof are non-different; and hence the cognition of an 
object is nothing but the cognition of the cognition itself, the former is established on the 
basis of the fact that both are necessarily perceived together (sahopalambhaniyama);? the 
latter is established on account of its essential nature of being a cognition (samvedana).? 
Following Iwata (1991), I am going to call these two arguments the sahopalambhaniyama 
and samvedana arguments, respectively. 

What led Dharmakirti to develop these arguments? Concerning the sahopalambhaniya- 
ma argument, Iwata (1991: 20—24) examines how the argument could have been derived 
directly from the view that is presented by Dignaga (c. 480—540) in Ālambanaparīksā v. 6 
and the Vriti thereon, namely, that an object-support (alambana) for a cognition is a form 
within the cognition itself (antarjfieyarupa). Taber (2010) argues that crucial elements of 
the argument are found in the Šūnyavāda chapter of Kumarila's (c. 600-650) Slokavarttika 
vv. 31-34. Concerning the samvedana argument, on the other hand, no attempts have yet 
been made to determine the details of its provenance. 

The aim of this paper is to explore both of these issues equally, at the same time, 
namely with the help of the Bahirarthapariksa chapter of the Tattvasangraha. In this, 


This is a revised and enlarged version of the paper entitled “Sho-shinjitsu-ron ni miru ukeisho-chishiki- 
ron-ronsho seiritsu no haikei" [Santaraksita on Dharmakirti’s Proof of Sākāratā], Indogaku bukkyēgaku 
kenkyū, 62.2 (2014) 983—979. A draft of this paper was presented at the XVII" Congress of the 
International Association of Buddhist Studies, University of Vienna, Austria, August 18—23, 2014. I 
would like to express my gratitude for comments and help to Hideyo Ogawa, Toru Funayama, Birgit 
Kellner and Eli Franco, as well as to Chris Jensen and Tyler Neill for correcting the English. 

i For the date of Dharmakirti I shall provisionally follow Frauwallner (1961: 137—139). This dating 
has been discussed by several scholars, most notably by Krasser (2012). He pointed out the common 
wordings like sattvanumana in Bhaviveka's (490/500—570) and Dharmakirti's works and an almost 
identical verse in Bhaviveka's and Kumarila's works. In his conclusion Krasser hypothesized that 
the time of activity of both Dharmakirti and Kumarila is the middle of the sixth century. Krasser's 
hypothesis is not fully accepted by scholars, e.g. by Watanabe (2014) and by Franco (2015-2018). 
This paper does not discuss the date of Dharmakirti and Kumarila but attests to the chronological 
ordering of Kumarila and Dharmakirti, namely, in that order. For the relationship between Kumarila 
and Dharmakirti, see also Yoshimizu 2007 and Kataoka 2010. 

2 PVin I 54ab: sahopalambhaniyamad abhedo nilataddhiyoh // See also PV III 332—336; 387-397. 

PVin I 42,3: samvedanam ity api tasya tadatmyat tathaprathanam, na tad anyasya kasyacid atmasamve- 

danavat / tato 'pi na tad arthāntare yuktam / See also PV III 326-329. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 203—220. 
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Santaraksita (c. 725—788), while discussing the sahopalambhaniyama and samvedana 
arguments, directly references Kumarila's arguments aimed at proving that a cognition 
has an external entity for its object. In particular, I hope to provide evidence in favor of 
Santaraksita's view that Dharmakirti was responding directly to Kumarila. In order to 
do this, I will first present Kumarila's arguments in section 1, and then, in section 2, I 
will discuss the corresponding details of Santaraksita's refutation, which follows but also 
builds upon the arguments of his predecessor, Dharmakirti. With this foundation in place, 
section 3 will provide one final piece of evidence in favor of Santaraksita’s view, namely, 
that he sees in the dual nature of Dharmakirti's argumentation an attempt to refute the 
nirakaravadin's view rather than to simply improve Dignaga's theory of self-awareness. 


1. Kumarila’s refutation of self-awareness 


Kumarila is only one among many concerns for Santaraksita. The Bahirarthaparīksā 
chapter of the latter's TS is meant to establish the vijfianavada theory of vijnaptimatrata or 
"mind-only." According to Kamalasila (c. 740—795), author of the panjika commentary, 
this chapter is divided into two parts: in the first part, Santaraksita establishes that an 
external object cannot exist independently of cognition (arthayoga) (TS; 1964—1997); in 
the second part, he proves that cognition is devoid of the characteristics of being either 
grasped or grasper (grahyagrahakalaksanavaidhurya), that is, that cognition consists in self- 
awareness (atmasamvedana) (TS, 1998—2083). In this second part, Santaraksita proceeds 
in three steps: first, he posits his own arguments denying the existence of external objects 
(bahyarthanisedhaka) (TS, 1998—2049); secondly, he refutes arguments formulated by 
various realists such as Subhagupta, Uddyotakara and Kumarila, to establish the existence of 
such objects (bahyarthasadhaka) (TS 2050—2077); and lastly, he presents the fundamental 
(maula) argument for establishing vijūaptimātratā (TS; 2078—2083). 

While refuting the realist arguments, Santaraksita cites verses from the Brhattīkā* of 
Kumārila, corresponding to SV Šūnyavāda 172cd-177ab, which contain seven arguments 
for proving the existence of external objects (bāhyārthasādhaka) (TS; 2063—2067). In SV 
Šūnyavāda 172cd-177ab, after first presenting them earlier in the same chapter (verses 
5-17), Kumārila then refutes vijfianavada, more precisely, Dignaga’s arguments for self- 
awareness,” by moving through the series of arguments in the same order as before. It is 
these seven arguments that we will examine in the current section 1. They can be classified 
into two groups according to the theses (paksa) that they support: 


l. An object and its cognition are different (bhinna) from each other. 
2. A cognition neither cognizes a part of itself (svāmša) nor is cognized by 
a part of itself. 


* For discussions of quotations from the Brhattīkā in the TS(P), see Frauwallner 1962, Taber 1986—1992, 
Krasser 1999: 216 and Kataoka 2011: 25—27. See also the invaluable contribution of Yoshimizu (2007) 
showing that the Brhattīkā is earlier than the PV, thus refuting Frauwallner's influential hypothesis. 
See section 1.1.2. 

8 See Bhatt 1962 and Teraishi 2002: 153—154 for a detailed structural analysis of the Sūnyavāda chapter. 
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These two groups closely relate to Dharmakirti's sahopalambhaniyama and samvedana 
arguments, respectively, as I will demonstrate below. The first group is discussed in section 
1.1, and the second in section 1.2. 


1.1 Arguing for the difference between an object and its cognition 


The four arguments in this first group can be labeled as follows: 


1. The tatsamvitti-asamvitti argument; 

2. The tatparāmarša-aparāmarša argument; 

3. The itaretaraparamarsa-itaretaraparamarsa argument; 
4. The aikarupyena-ajnana argument. 


These arguments will now be discussed individually in the following sections. 


1.1.1 The tatsamvitti-asamvitti argument 


The tatsamvitti-asamvitti argument reads as follows:' 


The grasper (grahaka) of color is different from the grasped [color] (grahya) 
because the former is not perceived when the latter is perceived (tatsamvittāv 
asamvitteh), like the grasper of flavor, etc. 


In SV Sanyavada 79,5 Kumarila explains that the tatsamvitti-asamvitti argument is based 
on the Bhāsya of Sabara (6" c.), where it is stated that it is only an object connected with the 
external world (bahirdesasambaddha) that is perceived by sense-perception (pratyaksa).? 


1.1.2 The tatparāmarša-aparāmarša argument 


The tatparāmarša-aparāmarša argument is as follows:'° 


The grasped [color] is different from [the cognition] that grasps it because the 
former is not necessarily recollected by one who recollects the latter, like the 
grasper of flavor, etc. 


SV Šūnyavāda 172cd-173ab: tasmād yad grahakam ripe tadgrāhyāt tasya bhinnatā // tatsamvittàv 
asamvitte rasadigrahakam yatha / TS} 2063: atha yad grahakam rūpe tadgrāhyāt tasya bhinnata / 
tatsamvittāv asamvitte rasādigrāhakam yathā || (tasmād SV : atha TS; grāhakam ŠVy, ŚVr, TS: 
bhāsakam ŠVy; ripe TS : rūpam SV.) Here as well as in the following, “SV” is in the reporting of 
variants used as a shorthand for all three editions SVy, SVr and $Vy. 

$ SV Šūnyavāda 79: sa bahirdeśasambaddha ity (SBh 28,17 on 1.1.4. See n. 9.) anena nirüpyate / gra- 
hyākārasya samvittir grahakanubhavad rte // TS; 2069: sa bahirdesasambaddha ity anena nanūcyate / 
grāhyākārasya samvittir grāhakānubhavād rte // (nirūpyate SV : nanücyate TS.) 

SBh 28,17 on 1.1.4: sydd etat — evam yady arthākārā buddhih syat / nirākārā tu no buddhih, ākāravān 
bahyo ’rthah / sa hi bahirde$asambaddhah pratyaksam upalabhyate / 

SV Šūnyavāda 173cd-174ab: grāhyam tadgrāhakād bhinnam tatparāmršatā yatah // na paramrsyate 
'vašyam rasādigrāhakam yatha / TS, 2064: grahyam tadgrahakad bhinnam tatparamrsata yatah / na 
parāmršyate ’vasyam rasādigrāhakādivat // (-kād bhinnam ŠVy : -kāc caivam ŠV7 TS: -kàc caiva 
SVy; yatha SV : -kādivat TS) As for TS» 2064, the reading -kāc caivam attested in TS; and TSp, (and 
also chosen for the editions TS; and TS2) is here emended to bhinnam following SV. 
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According to SV Šūnyavāda 82—85,!'' the tatparamarsa-aparamarsa argument is also based 
on Sabara's Bhāsya. Sabara argues that there are cases where one remembers a cognition 
that occurred in the past, without at the same time remembering what one cognized.!? 

The tatparāmarša-aparāmarša argument is undoubtedly directed against a point made 
by Dignaga in Pramanasamuccaya I v. 11cd and the Vrtti thereon. There, Dignaga argues 
that a cognition has both characteristics (dvirupata), namely, both the characteristic of 
being the grasped and that of being the grasper, and that such a cognition is cognized by 
itself (svasamvedyata). He claims that these two points are to be accepted on the basis 
of the empirical fact that both grasper and grasped are remembered afterwards (smrter 
uttarakālam PS I 11c).'° 


1.1.3 The itaretaraparamarsa-itaretaraparamarsa argument 
The itaretaraparāmarša-itaretarāparāmarša argument is as follows: ^ 


The two (i.e., the grasped and the grasper) are mutually different (bhinna) [be- 
cause one is not recollected when the other is recollected (itaretaraparamarsa 
itaretarāparāmaršāt)],” like flavor [and color],!? etc. 


Parthasarathi (10^ c.) comments that each of the two is remembered by excluding the 
other (parasparaparihàrena)." The point is that the recollection of an object cannot 
simultaneously be the recollection of its cognition and vice versa. Whatever is an object is 
not a cognition, and whatever is a cognition is not an object. These two properties exclude 
each other. 


11 $V Šūnyavāda 82-85: na pürvam jfiayate buddhir ity (SBh 30,5 on 1.1.4. See n. 12.) atraitad vadisyate / 
grahakasyaiva samvittir laksyate grahane kvacit // na smarami maya ko "pi grhito ’rthas tadeti hi / 
smaranti grahakotpadam grāhyarūpavivarjitam // tasmād abhinnatayam ca grahye "pi smaranam 
bhavet | grāhakasmrtinirbhāsāt tatrāpy esaiva grhyate // tad atyantāvinābhāvān (SN; tadatyanta- 
SVm ŠVv) naikākāram hi jāyate // anvayavyatirekābhyām siddhaivam bhinnatā tayoh // TS) 2070-2072 
correspond to 83—84 and 85cd: na smarami maya ko "pi grhito ’rthas tadeti ca / smaranti grāhakotpādam 
grahyarupavivarjitam // tasmad abhinnatayam ca grāhye ’pi smaranam bhavet | grahakasmrtisadbhave 
tatra tv evaisa grhyate // anvayavyatirekabhyam siddhaivam bhinnatā tayoh / evam ca hetavo 'py ete 
prasiddhāh sádhyadharmini // (83b hi SV : ca TS; -pàdam grāhya- ŠVy ŠV7 TS : -pādagrāhya- SVv; 
-smrtinirbhāsāt- ŠVr ŠVy; -smrtir nirbhāsā SV; -smrtisadbhāve TS; tatrāpy esaiva SV : tatra tv 
evaisa TS; grhyate SVr $V, TS; drsyate SVM.) 

SBh 30,5 on 1.1.4: na tu pūrvam jūāyate / bhavati hi kadācid etad yaj jfiato ’rthah san *ajūāta” ity 
ucyate / 

B PSV 15,1 on PS I 11cd (verse parts from PS are printed in bold): smrter uttarakālam ca (PS I 11c) 
dvairupyam iti sambandhah / yasmāc cānubhavottarakālam visaya iva jfiane 'pi smrtir utpadyate 
tasmād asti dvirūpatā jndanasya svasamvedyatā ca // kim karanam na hy asāv avibhavite // (PS I 11d) 
na hy ananubhütarthavedanasmrti rūpādismrtivat / See the most recent studies of PS(V) I 11 by Kellner 
(2010) and by Kataoka (2012). 

SV Šūnyavāda 174cd (quoted in TS» 2065ab): dvayam parasparenaiva bhinnam sādhyam rasādivat l/l 
Kā 163,12 on SV Šūnyavāda 174cd: itaretaraparāmarša itaretarāparāmaršāt... | NR 226,4 on SV 
Šūnyavāda 174cd: parasparaparihāreņa parāmaršāt ... | TSP» 704,22 on TS 2065: ekataraparāmarše 
saty aparasyāparāmaršanāt | (aparasyāparāmaršanāt em. following TSP;: aparāmaršanāt TSP), 
TSPp,. The edition TSP? emends to aparaparāmaršanāt, the Tibetan translation T has gzhan mi rtog 
pa’i phyir ro.) Cf. TT 281,18 on SV Šūnyavāda 174cd: hetudrstāntau tāv eva | 

16 — NR 226,4 on SV Šūnyavāda 174cd: rūparasavad iti | 

17 For the concept of virodha, see Bandyopadhyay 1988, Kyuma 1999 and Watanabe 2002. 
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1.1.4 The aikarūpyena-ajñāna (bhedopalambhana) argument 


The aikarüpyena-ajfiána argument is as follows: 


[The two (i.e., the grasped and the grasper) are mutually different] because they 


continuum (santanantara) and the cognition thereof. 


Importantly, this aikarüpyena-ajfiana argument is reformulated by Umbeka (8" c.) as 
follows: 


Blue and the cognition thereof are different (bheda) from each other because 
they are perceived separately (bhedopalambhanat). 


Here Umbeka is drawing a contrast between the aikarüpyena-ajfiana argument and Dhar- 
makirti's sahopalambhaniyama argument, the latter of which is formulated as follows: 


PVin I 54ab: 
sahopalambhaniyamad abhedo nilataddhiyoh / 


Blue and the cognition thereof are not different (abheda) [from each other] 
because they are necessarily perceived together (sahopalambhaniyamāt). 


According to Umbeka,”! Kumarila's aikarüpyena-ajfíiána argument is thus a counter- 
argument to Dharmakirti's sahopalambhaniyama argument. This represents the opposite 
of Santaraksita’s interpretation, namely that the latter argument of Dharmakirti is actually 
responding to the former by Kumarila. We will return to this point later. 


1.2 Arguing against self-awareness 


Kumarila goes on to formulate the following arguments of the second group to establish 
that a relation between the grasped and the grasper never exists within a cognition.” 


1. Thejfiana-utpatti argument against a cognition grasping a part of itself; 
2. The jfiana-utpatti argument against a cognition being grasped by a part of itself; 
3. The jfíanatva argument. 


jūānāt santānāntarabuddhivat // (vajfià- TS : cájfià- ŠVy : vijūā- SV4, ŠVy; aikarūpyena TS;, SV : 
ekyarūpena TSpa, also adopted in the editions TS; and TS2.) 


grasped is not different from the grasper because the former is not perceived as identical with the latter." 
20 TT 282,9 on SV Šūnyavāda 175ab: nilabuddhyor iti dharmitvam, parasparena bheda iti sādhyo dha- 
rmah / nilam idam iti bhedopalambhanad iti hetuh / 
TT 282,11 on SV Šūnyavāda 175ab: abhedasādhakasya sahopalambhasya, paroktasya và sahopala- 
mbhaniyamad ity asyasiddhatam anenaha / 
TT 282,12 on SV Šūnyavāda 175cd—177ab: idānīm ekavijfíanasambandhinor dharmayor grahyagraha- 
kabhavo nastiti yad uktam, tatra prayogam aha — jfíanam svamsam na grhnātīti / 


21 


22 
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1.2.1 The two jfiana-utpatti arguments 


These two arguments have a same logical reason and are thus treated as a pair. 
The jūāna-utpatti argument against a cognition grasping a part of itself is as follows:? 


A cognition does not grasp a part of itself (svāmša) because it is produced 
from a cognition (jūānotpatteh), like a power of [cognition] itself (svasakti). 


The jūāna-utpatti argument against a cognition being grasped by a part of itself is as 
follows:”* 


A cognition is not grasped by a part of itself because it is produced from a 
cognition, like a power of [cognition] itself.” 


Within the framework of the vijūānavāda,** one may say the following: What is meant 
by the word svasakti is a latent impression (vasand).”’ The latent impression is produced 
from a cognition (Jfianotpatti) and devoid of both the property of being grasped and that of 
being grasper.** Now, a cognition arises from its immediately preceding condition, which 


23 
24 


SV Šūnyavāda 175cd (quoted in TS? 2066ab): jfianam svāmšam na grhnati jūānotpatteh svašaktivat // 
SV Šūnyavāda 176ab (quoted in TS» 2066cd): grahyatvapratisedhas ca dvayahinà hi vāsanā / 
(grāhyatvaprati- TS; grāhyavat prati- SVw; grāhyatvam prati- SVy; hi vā- ŠVy TS; dviva- $V4 
ŠVy) "[For the same reason,] there is also the negation of [a cognition] being grasped [by a part of 
itself]. For, a latent impression (vasana) is devoid of both [the property of being the grasped and that of 
the grasper].” TT 282,13 on SV Šūnyavāda 176a: jūānam svāmšam na grhnāti na và svāmšena grhyate 
... / NR 226,10 on SV Šūnyavāda 176a: jfianam svāmšam na grhnati napi svāmšena grhyate | 

See TSP? 705,11 on TS» 2066c: tadyatha — jūānāmšo na jfianagrahyah / jfianad utpannatvat / tadvat 
vāsanāvat / “A part of cognition is not grasped by the same cognition because it is produced from a 
cognition, like that [power of itself], namely, like a latent impression." 

According to Sucarita (10 c.), Kumarila formulates the jfiana-utpatti arguments from the standpoint 
of the “old” Buddhist who regards a latent impression (vāsanā) as distinct from a cognition (/fia- 
nātiriktavāsanā). On the other hand, the “modern” Buddhist holds that a latent impression is not 
distinguished from the immediately preceding cognition (samanantarajfiana) itself. Kā 163,27 on SV 
Šūnyavāda 175cd—176ab: etac ca cirantanabauddhabhiprayena jūānātiriktavāsanāpakse sthitvoktam 
iti drastavyam / na tūpādānāparanāmno višistāt samanantarajfianad anyam kāūicid vāsanām arvācīnā 
manyante // For Prajfiakaragupta (c. 750—810), a latent impression is not the power produced from 
the preceding cognition (pūrvavijūānajanitā šaktih), but the immediately preceding cognition itself 


25 


26 


(2001: 327) has pointed out, Yamari (c. 1000—1060) refers to a discrepancy in the views of Dharmottara 
(c. 740—800) and Prajfiakaragupta on whether a latent impression is distinct from the immediately 
preceding cognition or not. PVATS II (D 259a4; P 347b7): de liar na re zhig slob dpon chos mchog la 
sogs pas ‘dod pa'i bag chags kyi phyogs la yang pha rol pos brjod pas nyes pa bsal nas rang gi ‘dod pa 
brjod pa ni de ma thag pa'i zhes bya ba’o // See also PVin I 43,14—44,2 for Dharmakirti's theory of the 
latent impression. 

27  TT282,14 on SV Šūnyavāda 175d: sloke svasaktisabdena vāsanām aha | 

25 Ka 163,25 on SV Šūnyavāda 176b: na ca sādhyavikalo drstantah / dvayahīnavāsanābhyupagamāt / 
bauddhānām hi svāmšam na grhnáti / na ca tena grhyate | NR 316,17 on SV Šūnyavāda 176b: vasa- 
nāvat / sā hi svamsam na grhnati, napi svāmšena grhyate iti /TSP, 705,12 on TS; 2066cd: katham 
asminn anantare prayogadvaye (emendation following TSP, : prayogadvaye TSP;, TSPp, (also adopted 
in TSP2); cf. gtan tshigs gnyis po... la T) 'pi sadhyadharmanvito drstantah siddha ity aha — dvayahīnā 
hi vasaneti / dvayena grahyagrahakatvena | 
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is a cognition (samanantarapratyaya).? Whatever arises from a cognition can neither be 
grasped nor grasper, so that a cognition can neither be grasped or grasper with respect to a 
part of itself (svāmša). 


1.2.2 The jūānatva argument 


The jūānatva argument is as follows:?? 


The cognition of Caitra does not cognize the grasped part of the cognition 
occurring in [Caitra] himself?! because it is a cognition [itself] (jūānatvāt), 
like [the cognition] occurring in another body [e.g., of Maitra].? 


It is clear that the cognition of Maitra does not apprehend the cognition of Caitra, which 
also implies that the cognition of Maitra does not apprehend a part of the cognition of Caitra. 
In the same manner, the cognition of Caitra does not apprehend a part of the cognition of 
Caitra himself. This is attributed to the fact that the respective cognitions of Caitra and 
Maitra equally have the property of being cognitions. 

In other words, this argument is based on what it means to be a cognition (/f£íanatva). This 
will also be of importance for understanding the development of Dharmakirti's samvedana 
argument and will be taken up again below. 


2. Santaraksita's defense of self-awareness 


Let us now examine how Santaraksita rebuts all the arguments Kumārila formulated in SV 
Šūnyavāda 172cd—177ab. 


2.1 The sahopalambhaniyama argument 


Šāntaraksita commences his refutation of the first group of arguments as follows: 


TS, 2068: 
aprthag vedanāt pürvam tasyaiva?? pratipāditāt | 


aikarupyaparijndnaparyantesu na siddhata // 


29 Ka 163,20 on SV Šūnyavāda 175d: jūānotpatter iti hetuh | tad dhi samanantarapratyayād utpadyata 


iti bauddha manyante / 

SV Šūnyavāda 176cd—177ab (quoted as TS? 2067): caitrajfíanam tadudbhütajfianamsagrahyabodha- 
kam // jūānatvān na bhaved yadvat tasya dehantarodbhavam | 

Kā 164,9 on SV Šūnyavāda 176cd—177ab: caitrajūānam dharmi ll taccaitrodbhūto yo jfianamso gráhyas 
tasya bodhakam na bhavatīti sadhyam / 

TSP, 705,15 on TS? 2067: yadvat tasya caitrajfianodbhütajfianam$asya maitrādidehāntarodbhavam 
jfianam // 

3 tasyaiva em. (de nyid T) : tad atra TS;, TSpa (adopted in TS; and TS2). 
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Since [the non-difference between an object and its cognition]** has already 
been explained as based on [the logical reason of] not being separately cog- 
nized, [all the reasons] up to the reason “not being perceived as identical" have 
[the fault of] being unestablished. 


According to Kamala&ila,? with the expression aprthag vedanāt “because they are not 
cognized separately," Šāntaraksita refers to the reason sahopalambhaniyamāt “because 
they are necessarily perceived together," of Dharmakirti's sahopalambhaniyama argument. 
Since this argument establishes the non-difference between an object and the cognition 
thereof, all the four reasons in Kumarila's first group of arguments are to be considered 
unestablished (asiddha). 

It is to be noted, in passing, that Santaraksita reformulates the sahopalambhaniyama 
argument earlier in the TS as follows:** 


TS; 2029—2030: 

yatsamvedanam eva syad yasya samvedanam dhruvam | 
tasmad avyatiriktam tat tato va na vibhidyate // 

yathā niladhiyah svatma dvitīyo và yathodupah / 
niladhivedanam cedam nilakarasya vedanam // 


If a cognition of X is necessarily a cognition of Y, X is not different from Y, or 
Y does not differ from X. Just as the cognition's own essence [is not different 
from the cognition of blue, or the cognition of blue does not differ from the 
cognition's own essence], or just as the second moon [is not different from 
the first one, or the first moon does not differ from the second one]. And this 
cognition of the form of blue (nīlākāra) is [necessarily] a cognition of the 
cognition of blue (nīladhī). [Therefore, the form of blue is not different from 
the cognition of blue, or the cognition of blue does not differ from the form of 
blue.] 


As noted by Umbeka, Dharmakirti's sahopalambhaniyama argument basically has the 
reverse factors of the aikarupyena-ajnana argument. Namely, the property to be proved 
(sadhyadharma) is “being non-different [from each other]” (abheda) rather than “being 
different [from each other]” (bhinna), and the logical reason is “being necessarily per- 
ceived together" (sahopalambhaniyama) rather than “not being perceived as identical" 
(aikarüpyenajfiana) or "being perceived separately" (bhedopalambhana). In Dharmakirti's 
treatment, this is the main argument corresponding to Kumarila's first group, meaning 
that, if Dharmakirti's treatment is later than Kumarila's, then the aikarüpyena-ajfiana 
argument is being taken to imply or speak for the other three arguments of the first group, 


34 TSP» 705,20 on TS» 2068: abhedasya nilataddhiyoh prasādhitatvāt... | See n. 58. 

55 TSP» 705,18 on TS; 2068: aprthag vedanad iti nilataddhiyoh sahopalambhaniyamat / apratyaksopa- 
lambhasya narthadrstih prasidhyati // (= PVin I 54cd) ity atah svasamvitprasadhanena pratipaditad 
abhedasya nilataddhiyoh prasādhitatvād aikarüpyaparijfianaparyanta hetavo na siddhāh // (For nīlata- 
ddhiyoh sahopalambhaniyamat in the quotation TSP cf. PVin I 54ab.) 

36 See Matsuoka 2011 for the interpretation of TS 2029—2030. 
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namely, the tatsamvitti-asamvitti, tatparamarsa-aparamarsa, and itaretaraparamarsa- 
itaretaraparamarsa arguments. 


2.2 Refutations of the tatsamvitti-asamvitti and tatparāmarša-aparāmarša arguments 


After collectively refuting Kumarila's first group of arguments, Santaraksita discusses the 
tatsamvitti-asamvitti and tatparamarsa-aparamarsa arguments individually. 


2.2.1 Refutation of the tatsamvitti-asamvitti argument 


To begin with, the logical reason of this argument is unestablished (asiddha). In order to 
show this, Santaraksita cites PVin I 54cd with slight modification and further argues.?? 


TS, 2073: 


aprasiddhopalambhasya nārthavittih prasidhyati [°° 


tan na grahyasya samvittir grāhakānubhavād rte 1°? 


For someone whose perception is not established, the cognition of the object 
is not established. Therefore, there is no cognition of the grasped without an 
experience of the grasper. 


The point is that an object can be established, in Dharmakirti’s words, as perceived only 
when the cognition of an object is perceived. It cannot be the case that the cognition is not 
perceived when its object is perceived. 

In the tatsamvitti-asamvitti argument, Kumarila has increased the scope of the reason 
that a cognition is not cognized when its object is cognized on the basis of the statement in 
Sabara's Bhasya that only an object as connected with the external world (bahirdesasamba- 
ddha) is perceived. In connection with this statement, Santaraksita points out that what is 
perceived is not always an external object, and thereby argues that Kumarila's reason is 
inconclusive (anaikantika). 


TS» 2074: 
asvasthalocanair drstam tatha pitady aveksyate / 
vispastam^ grāhakāmšāc ca samvedyam na tatha param // 


[Unreal objects like] yellow, etc., that are seen by someone with an eye-disease 
are vividly (vispastam) perceived in that way [i.e., connected with the external 


57 See Kellner 2011 for a comparison of the two different arguments for self-awareness that are presented 


in PS(V) I 11d-12 and PVin I 54cd. 

This is a quotation of PVin I 54cd, with aprasiddhopalambhasya narthavittih TS : apratyaksopala- 
mbhasya narthadrstih PVin, which reads “For someone who does not perceive perception, the perception 
of the object is not established either" (trans. Kellner 2011: 420). For the further discussion with PVinI 
54cd as Dharmakirti's argument of infinite regress, see Kellner 2011. 

39 — grühyasya... // TS; SV Šūnyavāda 79cd. 

^! vispastam em. (gsal por T, vispastam TSP)) : niskrstam TS;, TSp, (adopted in TS, and TS;). 
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world],*' and they are not perceived [separately (niskrstam)] from the grasping 
part.*? Likewise for another [i.e. yellow as seen by someone with healthy 
eyes]. ? 


Needless to say, in the case of an erroneous cognition, someone with an eye-disease 
perceives an object that is not externally existent. 


2.2.2 Refutation of the tatparamarsa-aparamarsa argument 


In attacking the tatparāmarša-aparāmarša argument, Santaraksita begins by saying the 
following: 


TS, 2075: 
alaksitavišesā ca grahyarüpe^* ca sā smrtih | 
sarvato bhinnarupe tu na sabhyasadyasambhavat // 


A recollection by which a particular is not observed occurs with respect 
to an object to be grasped. But it does not occur with respect to an object 
distinguished from all others since habituation (abhyasa) and the other [causal 
factors for ascertainment] are not possible. 


According to Kamalašīla,*” an individual entity cannot be remembered because recollection 
(smrti) is not capable of having an individual for its object, unlike perception. A perception 
of an individual entity can cause the perceiver to determine (adhyavasāya) that the object 
is an individual if one of several causal factors for ascertainment (ni$cayahetu) is present: 


4l 
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TSP» 706,23 on TS» 2074: vispastam ity atra chedah / tatheti yatha satyabhimatam pītādi bahirde- 
Sasambaddham vispastam upalabhyate tatha kamaladyupahatanayanopalabdham api samiksyate / 
(vispastam ity TSP; (gsal por nges pa zhes bya ba T) : nikrstam ity TSPp,; both editions TSP; and TSP? 
have niskrstam ity.) 

TSP, 706,25 on TS, 2074: grāhakāmšāc ca samvedyam neti chedah / grāhakāmšād iti niskrstam ity 
adhyaharyam | 

TSP? 707,7 on TS? 2074: tatha param iti satyabhimatam api pītādi / 

grāhyarūpe em. (gzung ba'i ngo bo la T): bāhyarūpe TS;, TSp, (adopted in TS; and TS»). 

TSP» 707,14 on TS? 2075cd: etad uktam bhavati — na tavad vikalpasya yathavasthitavastugrahana- 
samarthyam / tasyāvastuvisayatvāt / kevalam tathābhūtapadārthānubhavabalād yatraivarthitvadayo 
nišcayahetavaļ santi tatra tadākārādhyavasāyī smartah pratyayo nirvisaya eva | paramarthatah svapra- 
tibhāse *narthe *rthādhyavasāyena pravrtter bhrānta eva sarvo jayate / tasya tv adhyavasayavasena 
visayavyavasthā na paramārthatah / na ca grāhyādhyavasāyah smrter api vidyate / kevalam tathāvi- 
dhabhyasapatavapratyasattitaratamyadikaranabhavad alaksitavišesā bhavati / yena smaranantarad 
visisyate / Variant readings: yatraivā- TSP;, adopted in TSP; and TSP? (gang kho na la T) : yathaivā- 
TSPp,; paramārthatah n.e. T; -ābhyāsapātavapratyāsattitāratamyādi- em. Cf. tasya karanam abhya- 
sah pratyāsattis tāratamyabuddhipātavam cetyādi / TSP? 244,18 on TS? 587 : -ābhyāsapātavādar 
apratyāsattitāratamyādi- [sic] or -abhyasapatavader apratyasattitaratamyadi- [sic] TSP;, TSPp,. The 
editions TSP; and TSP? read -ābhyāsapātavāder apratyāsattitāratamyādi-, T reads goms pa gsal ba 
gzhan myur ba dang ches myur ba la sogs pa'i. The emphasized part corresponds to PVin II 46,7: 
svapratibhase 'narthe 'rthādhyavasāyena pravartanāt. See also PVSV 31,16—32,12 on PV 158 for 
Dharmakirti's explanation of causal factors for ascertainment (niscayapratyaya). I referred to Kellner's 
(2004) descriptions of PVSV 32,5-12 for the translations of niscayahetu, tathavidhabhyasa, patava, 
pratyasattitaratamya. 
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a [state of] habituation due to similar situations (tathavidhabhyasa), acuity [of cognition] 
(patava), or the [difference in] degree of proximity (pratyasattitaratamya). There are no 
such causal factors for ascertainment in the case of recollection, which means that its 
objects will always be determined as universals instead of particulars. 

Now, if recollection has only a universal character for its object, how could the object 
be remembered? 

Santaraksita answers the question by saying the following: 


TS» 2076: 
grhita iti ko 'py evam nanyatha smaranam bhavet / 
Suddhasphatikasankase vidyate"" smaranam na ca // 


Otherwise, there could be no recollection as in the form “Something was 
grasped.” And there is no recollection [of a grasper]?? like a pure crystal. 


There is no recollection of a cognition like a colorless transparent crystal that is not marked 
with the form of its object. Even if there is a case where, after cognizing a certain object, one 
cannot remember the object in a specific way, it does not follow that one is remembering a 
cognition which grasped no object. 

Santaraksita concludes that the logical reason presented in PS I 11c is established 
whereas that of the tatparamarsa-aparamarsa argument is not. 


2.3 The samvedana argument 


Santaraksita then continues on to refute the arguments of group 2 as follows: 


TS» 2077: 
kambupītādivijūānair hetvoh® pascimayor api | 
anaikāntikatā vyaktam dig esanyatra sadhane // 


In view of the cognition of a yellow conch-shell and the like, the latter two 
logical reasons are clearly inconclusive (anaikantika). This is the way to deal 
with the other reasons [to prove the existence of an external object, too].?? 


Like in TS; 2074?! Santaraksita here gives as an example of an erroneous cognition in 
order to point out that the logical reasons of the two jūāna-utpatti arguments and of the 
jfianatva argument are all inconclusive. 


46 TSP» 707,22 on TS» 2076: sydd etat — katham avasīyate grāhyādhyavasāyo ’trasti smrter ity aha — 


grhīta ityadi / 

vidyate em. following yod pa T : vedyate TS;, TSp, (adopted in TS;, TS2). 

TSP? 707,24 on TS, 2076: na capi kevalo grāhyākārānankitamūrtitayā grahakah $uddhasphatikasa- 
nkasah smaryate / 

hetvoh em. with TS» (gtan tshigs... gnyis po T) : hetoh TS; (adopted in TS), heto [sic] TSpa. 

TSP? 708,10 on TS? 2077d: esa dig ity anyatrāpi bahirarthasadhane paropanyaste esa dūsanadik / 
See section 2.2.1. 
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To explain, suppose that there occurs a cognition of yellow with reference to a white 
conch-shell. The erroneous cognition cognizes the form (akara) of yellow, which is a part 
of the cognition and which has no counterpart in the external world. If a continuum of 
cognitions is accepted, then the erroneous cognition must be presumed to arise from an 
immediately preceding cognition. Alternatively, the cognition, which is identical with the 
form of yellow, is cognized by the grasping part of the erroneous cognition.** 

It is to be noted that, according to Kamalasila,>* the other (anyat) cognition, that is, the 
non-erroneous cognition, also deviates from “not cognizing a part of [cognition] itself." 
Even the cognition of a white conch-shell or that of someone with healthy eyes also cognizes 
a part of the cognition, which means that every cognition cognizes itself. 

This reminds us of Dharmakirti's samvedana argument which was reformulated by 
Santaraksita as follows: 


TS, 2032: 


samvedanam idam sarvam na cārthāntaragocaram | 


p> 


samvedanasvabhavatvat? svatmasamvedanam yathā // 


Every cognition does not have for its object anything other [than the cognition 
itself] because it has the essential nature of a cognition, like the cognition of 
one's own self. 


According to Dharmakirti as well as Santaraksita, no cognition cognizes any object distinct 
from the cognition itself because its essential nature is that of a cognition. 

For both Dharmakirti and Kumarila, the essential nature of a cognition is being that 
which illuminates (prakasaka).?6 What is illuminated, however, differs for each: the cogni- 
tion itself or an external object, respectively. Therefore, the same logical reason *being a 
cognition itself" or “having a cognition as its essence" will yield opposite implications; 
for Kumarila, a cognition never cognizes a part of the cognition (svāmša), whereas for 
Dharmakirti, it never cognizes anything different from the cognition. 

Thus, in the same way as was the case with the aikarupyena-ajnana and sahopala- 
mbhaniyama arguments (cf. section 2.1), here too, Dharmakirti seems to have reversed 
only the properties to be proved of the jūānatva argument and then let this imply the other 
two Jfiana-utpatti arguments of the second group. 
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pitadyakaram grhnāti / (tatha hi yatha TSP;: yathā TSP): di ltar na T; n.e. TSPp,, TSP}.) 

TSP» 708,7 on TS; 2077: yathā ca jūānam api sat jfianamsasya pītāder grāhyasya bodhakam bhavati / 
54 TSP, 708,7 on TS; 2077: tathānyad apīti vyabhicāritā hetvoh / 

5 For samvedanasvabhavatvat TS;, TSp, (adopted in TS, cf. also rig pa'i rang bzhin nyid kyi phyir TSPp, 
rig pa’i rang bzhin nyid kyis rig TSPp), TS; emends to samvedanam ca nilasya. 

PV III 329: prakasamanas tadatmyat svarūpasya prakāšakah / yathā prakāšo abhimatas tatha dhir 
ātmavedinī ll, TS 2081a: vijffianatvam prakāšatvam ... | SV Šūnyavāda 187ab quoted in TS? 2017ab: 
prakasakatvam bahye ’rthe šaktyabhāvāt tu natmani / 
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3. Against nirākāravāda 


Lastly, let us consider how Šāntaraksita regards the function of the sahopalambhaniyama 
and samvedana arguments. 
After reformulating the samvedana argument, he states: 


TS? 2034: 
šuddhasphatikasankāšam arthākārair anankitam / 
yair istam vedanam kaiscid idam tan prati sadhanam // 


Both? of these [arguments] are addressed to those who maintain that a cogni- 
tion is not marked with the form of its object, being like a pure crystal. 


That is, according to Santaraksita (as understood by Kamalasila, see n. 57) both the sahopa- 
lambhaniyama and samvedana arguments are meant to prove self-awareness (svasamvid), 
which, stated from a different perspective, is the same as proving that a cognition is marked 
with the form of its object (sākāratā).** Those who claim that a cognition is not marked 
with the form of its object (nirakarata) are none other than nirakaravadins represented by 
Kumarila. 

Thus, according to Santaraksita, Dharmakirti's aim in including both of these argu- 
ments is not to prove svasamvid or sākāratā yet again after it had already been proved 
(siddhasādhana) by the other of the two, as suggested by Subhagupta;?? indeed, it would 
not be appropriate, given the rules of debate, for Dharmakirti to offer two arguments for the 
same thing only for the sake of improving upon the position laid out by Dignaga. Rather, 
as Santaraksita and Kamalašīla helpfully point out, these two arguments must be meant for 
refuting nirakaravada; after all, in refuting an opposing position, it is indeed permitted to 
adopt as many approaches as might be necessary. 


4. Concluding remarks 


According to Santaraksita, the reason Dharmakirti developed his arguments is to defend 
Dignaga's theory of self-awareness against the attack by Kumarila. In order to counter 
Dignaga's arguments for dvirūpatā and svasamvedyatā respectively, Kumarila had argued 
that an object and its cognition are different from one another on the basis of the fact that 
they are perceived differently (bhedopalambhana), and, secondly, that a cognition never 
cognizes a part of itself on the basis of its essential nature of being a cognition (Jfianatva). 


9 TSP» 696,14 on TS? 2034d: idam iti dvividham api sādhanam nirākāravādinam prati yatas tena na 


siddhasadhyata / 

The logical reasons sahopalambhaniyama and samvedana are collectively called svasamvitprasadhana 
or sakaratasiddhisadhana by Kamalašīla. TSP? 695,14 on TS? 2032: dvitiyam api sakaratasiddhaye 
sadhanam aha — samvedanam idam ityādi / TSP, 705,20 on TS; 2068: atah svasamvitprasadhanena 
pratipaditad abhedasya nilataddhiyoh prasadhitatvat... / See n. 34. 

In BASK 87 Subhagupta points out that the samvedana argument is not valid because it proves what 
is already proved (siddhasadhana) by the sahopalambhaniyama argument. BASK 87 is quoted in 
TSP» 696,11 on TS? 2034: sakarajfianapakse ca tannirbhasasya vedyata / tasyabhede ca samsadhye 
siddhasādhanatā bhavet // 
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Accordingly, Dharmakirti formulated the sahopalambhaniyama and samvedana arguments 
as counter-arguments against these arguments by Kumarila. 

Although it is unacceptable to the SV-commentators such as Umbeka, Santaraksita’s 
interpretation of the relation among the various arguments given in PS I, SV Šūnyavāda and 
PVin I is reasonable. This is because, although it is clear that Kumarila, in his exhaustive 
detail, was attempting to refute Dignaga's arguments from multiple perspectives, it should 
also be apparent from the dual nature of Dharmakirti's argumentation that he himself 
was also responding to a challenge. To do so, Dharmakirti simply reversed the factors 
of the aikarupyena-ajnana and jnanatva arguments in particular, implying that — from 
his perspective — these two arguments would also cover the other five arguments which 
Kumarila employed. If Dharmakirti thereby successfully boiled down these discussions 
to their essential issues, this could then represent a rather elegant response to Kumarila's 
detailed challenge. 
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Prajfiakaragupta's Argument for Two Means of Valid 
Cognition 
by 
Patrick McAllister 


1 Introduction 


The! Buddhist logico-epistemological tradition starting with Dignaga (ca. fifth to sixth cen- 
tury CE) accepts only two means of valid cognition (pramana): perception and inference? 
Whilst many aspects of pramana theories have been studied carefully by modern scholars, 
the history of the arguments that are used to prove that only inference and perception are 
pramanas has not been investigated in great detail. The analysis usually offered is that there 
are, first, two means of valid cognition since there are two objects, but that, second, really 
only the particular is the object of a valid cognition. 


For example, Franco and Notake (2014) characterize PV III 1—63 as follows, Franco 


and Notake 2014: 4:3 


[The] argumentative structure is clear: There are two pramanas because there 
are two prameyas, and there are two prameyas because of the four criteria that 
distinguish between universals and particulars. 


In their comments (Franco and Notake 2014: 30, n. 2) on PV III 1, they add that, 


[...] in the final analysis, for Dharmakirti and Prajfiakaragupta it cannot be 
said that the fact that there are two kinds of object is the reason for there being 
two kinds of means of knowledge, but that two modes of cognition of the 
same thing are the reason for there being two kinds of objects of knowledge 


(prameya). 


Such a paraphrase of the two arguments for inference and perception is in no way the 


result of misunderstanding what Dharmakirti said. He does certainly say this. The question 
is, rather, how the two arguments cohere. 


1 


The material in this article was first presented at the XVIIth Congress of the International Association of 
Buddhist Studies, 2014, in Vienna. The research was conducted in the project (226063163) “Systems of 
epistemology in classical Indian philosophy: Prajfiakaragupta (ca. 750-810) on the number of instruments 
of knowledge (pramāna)”, sponsored by the DFG, German Research Foundation. I would like to thank 
Birgit Kellner for her thoughtful and critical appreciation of the arguments I make here, and Markus 
Viehbeck for helping me with many Tibetan issues. 

The Buddha's special role in the context of means of valid cognition is beyond the scope of this article. 
See Motoi Ono's contribution to this volume for a discussion of that issue. 

The pratyaksa (perception) chapter is here counted as the third of the Pramanavarttika’s four chapters, 
in accordance with how Dharmakīrti can be determined to have arranged them (see Kellner 20042), 
and referred to as PV III. Prajfíakaragupta comments on the pratyaksa chapter in the second chapter of 
his Pramanavarttikalankarabhasya (PVABh;). 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti's Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 221—250. 
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That there is a tension between the two statements can be seen by contrasting PV III 1, 
the opening verse of the pratyaksa chapter, and PV III 53: 


PV III 1: pramanam dvividham meyadvaividhyac chaktyasakti- 
tah | 
arthakriyayam kešādir nartho ’narthadhimoksatah || 


The means of valid cognition is twofold because that to be cognized [by it] 
is twofold; for [that to be cognized by it] is [either] capable [or] incapable 
of fulfilling an aim;^ [an illusory object like] hair and so on is not an object 
[that is to be cognized by it], because one does not apply [oneself to it] as an 
object.” 


This corresponds exactly to the first part of the view of Franco and Notake (2014) 
quoted above: there are two means of valid cognition because there are two objects of valid 
cognition. This view is already endorsed by Dignāga.* 

The verse corresponding to the second statement is this: 


PV III 53d: ...meyam tv ekam svalaksanam || 


There is, however, [only] one [thing] to be validly cognized, the particular. 


So according to the first argument, there are two means of valid cognition because there 
are two objects of valid cognition. Here, however, Dharmakirti maintains that there is only 
one object of valid cognition. Dharmakirti continues, giving the reason that there is only 
one object: 


PV III 54: tasmad arthakriyasiddheh sadasattavicaranat | 
tasya svapararupabhyam gater meyadvayam matam || 


For one examines the existence and non-existence [of the particular], since 
the fulfilment of an aim is accomplished [only] due to this [particular]. [We] 
think" that there are two [objects] of valid cognition, because this [particular] 
is cognized through [its] own nature and through another nature. 


The term arthakriyā is here translated as referring to the usefulness something can have in conventional, 
human activity. It is also a technical term in Buddhist pramana theory (cf. Nagatomi 1967—1968, Dunne 
2004: 256—260). In the current instance it can be taken in both ways: a thing fulfils a person's aim, or, 
in the technical sense, it is able to cause an effect. In this article, I will render it as a technical term (by 
"causal efficacy", or similar), when I think it is referring to the property of a real thing independently of 
that thing's use by another being. 

For adhimoksa, and also abhinivesa (a term relevant below), see Kobayashi 2010: n. 23. 

7 Cf. Hattori 1968: 24, and nn. 1.13-14. 

Franco and Notake (2014: 140) take the subject of matam to be Dignaga, translating “It is held [by 
Dignaga] ...", referring to PVV 132, 8—9, where an opponent asks whether PV III 54d—55b does not 
contradict Dignaga's statement that "there is no [object] to be validly cognized apart from the particular 
and the universal" (cf. PS I 1, 19 and Hattori 1968: 24). I agree, but think the impersonal matam here 
carries the additional notion that, at least in a revised way, this is still maintained to be the case. The 
“we” I have added here is therefore meant to include Dignaga and Dharmakirti. Also Prajfiakaragupta 
relates this to Dignaga, see below. 
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So the difference of the objects of valid cognition is due to the same object being 
understood in two different ways: either it is understood through the characteristic particular 
to it, as it is apprehended by direct perception, or it is indirectly understood through another, 
general aspect, which is how a conceptual cognition comprehends its object. This argument 
broadly separates the field into two parts: it specifies perception and “something else"; this 
other is conceptual cognition, of which inference is only a subclass.* 

Prajfiakaragupta lets an opponent use the tension between the two arguments for an 
attack in the following passage, immediately after the citation of PV III 54ab: 


PVABh; 213, 4—6: yadi svalaksanam eva dvabhyam api visayikriyate ekavisa- 
yatvad ekam eva manam prasaktam. athaikavisayatve 'pi sāmagrībhedāt pra- 
manabhedah. evam sati prameyadvaividhyad iti virudhyate. uktam cacaryena 
yasmāl laksanadvayam prameyam iti. sāmagrībhedena ca pramanabhede ca- 
ksuradivijnananam api bhedah samagrya iti tavanti pramanani bhaveyuh. 


[Opponent:] If only the particular is made an object by all two, [then], because 
there is [only] one object, only a single means follows. 


[Proponent:] Now, even though there is only one object, there is a difference 
of the means of valid cognition because of a difference of the causal complex. 


[Opponent:] If that is so, then [the statement] “because there are two [objects] 
to be validly cognized" (PV III 1) is contradicted, as well as what the teacher 
[Dignaga] said: “[There are two means of valid cognition] because the [object] 
to be validly cognized has two characteristics, [i.e., one particular to it and 
one that it has in common with other things]." (PS I 2bc) 


But if there were a difference of the means of valid cognition because of 
the difference of the causal complex [generating a cognition], [then] also 
[different types of] cognitions such as visual [cognition] and so on would be 
differentiated [from each other] due to [their] causal complex. So there would 
be as many means of valid cognition [as there are different causal complexes]. 


In this passage, the opponent addresses the most important difficulties in maintaining 
both PV III 1 and PV III 53d—54ab. The core of the criticism can be explicated like this: 


1. Given that there is only one object of valid cognition, the particular, and given the 
argument in PV III 1 that the number of objects is the reason for the number of 
means, it results that one means of valid cognition, perception, would be sufficient: 
Dharmakirti would thus be contradicting the position that there are two means, 
expressed in PV III 1. 

2. If the duality of the means of valid cognition is to be maintained, but for a reason 
other than the number of objects that are to be validly cognized, then Dharmakirti 


Š The difference between conceptual cognition in general and inference in particular is a separate argument 


and is not discussed here. 
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is contradicting both the reason he himself gave in PV III 1, “because the object of 
valid cognition is twofold",? as well as Dignāga's reasoning in PS I 2bc. 

3. In addition to this, if the new reason for the duality of the means of valid cognition 
should be that each valid cognition's specific set of causes is different, then one will 
have to assume that there are as many means of valid cognition as there are variations 
in the causal complexes. !° 


The argument in PV III 53d—54ab is thus problematic in various respects: it contradicts 
Dharmakirti's previous statement, and it contradicts the tradition Dharmakirti claims to 
uphold. Furthermore, if the actual reason for the differentiation of means of valid cognition 
lies in the difference of their causal complexes, then this reason does not prove what it is 
supposed to prove (according to this opponent, it could prove that there is either only one 
or that there are very many means of valid cognition). 

In the following, I will focus on Prajfakaragupta’s strategy in answering this objection. 
The most relevant passages in this regard are his commentary on PV III 1—2 and on PV 
III 53d-58."! 


2 Prajüakaragupta on PV III 1-2: a conventional criterion of validity 


Prajfiakaragupta's interpretation of the argument in PV III 1, which is clearly influenced by 
the later argument found in PV III 53d—54, is as follows: 


PVABh 36, 25—27:" visayasya caikasyaiva dvaividhyam pratipattiprakāra- 
sya dvaividhyat | pratipattibhedas ca pramanabhedah | sa eva ca visayabhe- 
dah | 


And the object, which is only one, is twofold, because the manner of [its] 
cognition is twofold. And the difference of means of valid cognition is [this] 
difference of cognition. And exactly this [difference of the means of valid 
cognition] is the difference of the object. 


Prajfiakaragupta is here interpreting PV III 1 in the light of the later argument: the 
object of valid cognition is only one, but we think it is twofold because it is apprehended 
in two different ways. 


9 
10 


There is a a slight textual variation in the text as quoted here and PV III 1: (pra)meyadvaividhyat. 
The term caksuradivijfiana suggests that a visual and an auditory cognition would have to be taken 
as different types of means of valid cognition because at least one element in each causal complex, 
the sense organ involved, is different. This is contrary to the Buddhist classification of both as a single 
means of valid cognition, perception. 

Kobayashi 2011 has presented a concise analysis of two elements that are important to Prajfiakaragupta’s 
interpretation of Dharmakirti explored in the following sections: first, Kobayashi 2011: 1257—1259 
shows that, against Dharmottara, Prajiakaragupta maintains that the object of activity which any means 
of valid cognition directs a person towards is always a future particular (bhavivastu), and that this is 
the single meya that Dharmakirti is referring to; second, Kobayashi 2011: 1259—1260 illustrates that, 
according to Prajfiakaragupta, both perception and inference can be said to be erroneous with regard to 
this future object. 

Inami et al. (2002) provide a critical edition, Japanese translation, and analysis of PVABh2 ad PV 
III 1—2. I do not read Japanese, but benefited a lot from the edition. 
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Before examining the later verses in the light of Prajfiakaragupta’s commentary, it is 
necessary to understand a few of the programmatic points of his commentary on PV III 1-2: 
for it is here, in the opening section of the pratyaksa chapter, that he describes the purpose 
and scope that he considers the chapter to have, and therefore these statements help in 
interpreting his later arguments. 

The commentary on these two verses, up to PVABhi, 44, 27, is too long to be discussed 
here, and I will therefore limit myself to two issues that are central to Prajfiakaragupta's 
interpretation of Dharmakirti's argument: the role that self-awareness’? and everyday activ- 
ity have in establishing that there are two means of valid cognition, and Prajfiakaragupta's 
characterization of the relation between inference and perception. 


2.1 Self-awareness and everyday activity 


Prajfiakaragupta's general answer to why one can say there are two objects of valid cognition 
is as follows:'* 


PVABh,, 39, 6—9: atrocyate | visayadvaividhyam pratyaksata eva siddham | 
sadršāsadršapratītir hi pratiter eva dharmah | sa ca svasamvedanapratya- 
ksasiddhah | na ca pratitih svarupe bhrantisangata | tatra bhrantisankayam 
avyavahara eva bhaved anavatarahetur và vadiprativadiprasnikavacanasya | 


To this [we] respond: That there are two [kinds of] object [for cognition] 
is established solely from perception. For the cognition of [something as] 
similar [to other things or as] dissimilar [to everything else] is a property 
only of cognition; and this [property] is established by the perception [that is 
cognition's] awareness of itself. And cognition cannot be mistaken about [its] 
own form. If there is a suspicion about [the possibility of] an error with regard 
to that [form of cognition itself], there would be no everyday activity at all, or 
there would be no reason for the talk of [either] the proponent, opponent, or 
questioner to take place. 


In other words, the fact that there are two objects of cognition is evident. A cognition of 
something can occur in two modes: it can be cognized as similar or dissimilar to something 
else—that is, it can be cognized as something that has something in common with other 
things, as a universal in the broadest sense of the term; or as being dissimilar from everything 
else, as a unique thing. These two modes are qualities of cognition, not of the object. As we 
will repeatedly see below, it is the distinct (spasta) or indistinct (aspasta) appearance of 
the object that differentiates the two types of cognition. This appearance as such is directly 


13 The term “self-awareness”, which renders the Sanskrit svasamvedana, here “... refers to the idea that 


all mental states and the factors like passion or feelings that accompany them are aware of themselves." 
(Kellner 2010: 204) I will below also use the phrase “cognition’s awareness of itself" for svasamvedana 
to make it clear that it means that here the object of cognition is cognition itself. 

Franco and Notake (2014: n. 2, p. 31) point out that Manorathanandin makes a similar argument. 
Prajfíakaragupta's argument here is also quoted and refuted in NBhüs 382, 3-9. 

l5 Cf. section 4, n. 56, and n. 48. 
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perceived by the awareness that every cognition has of itself, and doubt about this aspect 
of cognition would end all conventional activity, as well as make any debate impossible. 

In explaining this, Prajfiakaragupta emphasizes that the duality of means of valid 
cognition is only conventional. This becomes especially clear in the following passage, 
where he addresses the overall aim of the pratyaksa chapter: 


PVABh,, II 20-21, and 39, 20—24: pratitibheda evastu manabhe- 
dah katham bhavet | 
nanu prasiddham manatvam pürvam samanyalaksanat || 


tadbhedavyavaharo 'yam idanim sadhyatam gatah | 
savikalpakam adhyaksam eso 'gnir iti yo vadet || 


[...] vyavaharatah pravrttinivrttilaksanat pramanyam samanyalaksanenaiva 
prathamapariccheda eva prasiddham | bhedavyavaharamatrakam evedanim 
sadhyam apannam | tatra savikalpakam ekam evedam pratyaksam yad utagnir 
ayam asmād abhipretarthakriyakariti yo vadet tam prati dvitayam etad iti | 
pratityakarabhedat | 


[Opponent:] There certainly may be a difference of cognitions. 
[But] why would there be a difference of means of valid 
cognition? 

Well, the state of being a means of valid cognition was well 
established earlier, from [its] general characteristic. 


[Proponent:] Now, this everyday activity [of ours that treats] the 
means of valid cognition as different, has come to be what 
is to be established, 

[as] someone might proclaim a conceptual perception, [like] “This 
is a fire." 


On the basis of everyday activity, [that is], from the characteristic of 
engagement or nonengagement [with an object], what it is to be a means of valid 
cognition has been well established in the first chapter [the \textitpramanasiddhi 
chapter of the PV, but] only according to [its] general characteristic. 


Now, [in this chapter, what it is to be a means of valid cognition] has become 
what is to be established only [inasfar as] it is commonly treated as differen- 
tiated [into two types]; [the explanation] “this [means of valid cognition] is 
twofold" [is given by Dharmakirti] for that [person] who would say about this 
[means of valid cognition] that there is only a single conceptual perception, 
for example, “This is a fire, from it the attainment of a desired aim is brought 
about."; [this is said to him] because the form of cognition is differentiated. 
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In these statements Prajfiakargupta is contrasting the scope of the first (pramanasiddhi) 
chapter and the current chapter: in the first chapter, validity was established in its general 
form—as a definition applicable to all kinds of valid cognitions. Moreover, validity was 
established there conventionally—that is, in relation to the engagement in some activity (or 
abstention from an activity) that a means of valid cognition facilitates in a way that makes 
that activity successful. On this background, Prajfiakaragupta continues, an opponent 
might object: conceptual perception is compatible with this criterion of validity, and, 
in fact, it is the only (ekam eva) means of valid cognition that has to be assumed. It is 
compatible with this definition of validity because, if conceptual perception is possible, it 
could contain the ascertainment “This is a fire, it can fulfil my aim." This is not acceptable 
to Dharmakirtians. Therefore, a further argument is necessary to show that there is not only 
one combined means of valid cognition, a perception containing a conceptual cognition, 
but rather that there are different means of valid cognition. 


In other words, the pramanasiddhi chapter does not answer the question of which means 
of valid cognition there are, but only of what a means of valid cognition is. The pratyaksa 
chapter will however deal exactly with this question: what are the different means of valid 
cognition? In addition, Prajfiakaragupta qualifies this with the statement that that which is 
to be established now is bhedavyavaharamatraka: it consists exclusively in the conventional 
talk of a division of the means of valid cognition as defined in the pramanasiddhi chapter. 


The importance of noting this lies in the fact that Prajfiakaragupta separates two ele- 
ments: the capacity for leading to successful activity, the general criterion of any cognition's 
validity, and what cognitions are like (in particular, whether they are conceptual or per- 
ceptual), which is the basis for distinguishing the types of valid cognitions and is evident 
in any cognition's awareness of itself. In a conventional sense, a cognition can be con- 
sidered “valid” if it allows one to act successfully; it is not important for its validity what 
type of cognition it is. And vice versa, the general mark of validity is not important for 
distinguishing the types of these cognitions. 


2.20 The relation of inference and perception 


Prajfiakaragupta then discusses which means of valid cognition can lead to successful 
activity, or, in other words, conforms to the conventional and general criterion of validity. 
First, an opponent, apparently a Buddhist," raises this objection: 


For Prajfiakaragupta’s general analysis of cognition’s validity and its relation to activity, see Ono 
2000 and Franco 2004. The explicit equation of “being a means of valid cognition" with enabling or 
motivating successful activity derives from PVy II 1-5, and was already elucidated by Devendrabuddhi 
and Sakyabuddhi (see Dunne 2004: 253—256). We find it fully developed as one of a number of equal 
definitions of validity in Dharmottara's work, cf. Krasser 1995: 247—248, Franco 1997: 52. 

Cf. Yamari, (PVATS,: 103, 37): "on te zhes bya ba la sogs pas ni rang gi phyogs pa'i rtsod pa slong ba'o/ 
Yamāri goes on to describe a position held by these others (explicitly excepting Bhattarcata), on which 
a conceptual cognition that has an object that accomplishes some end is different from perception, and 
therefore not a means of valid cognition. Inami et al. (2002: 26, n. 35) give more details. 
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PVABh 39, 30—32: atha pratyaksam eva pravartakam naparam | tat tu mano 
'ntaram!* bhavad api na pramānam | na hi saha tena yàvad bhavati tàvat 
pramanam | šarīrabhūtalādīnām api pramanyaprasangat | 


Now, perception alone is what causes activity, nothing else. That other cogni- 
tion, though it exists, is not a means of valid cognition. For, [something] is not 
a means of valid cognition to the extent that [it] exists together with [a means 
of valid cognition], because it would result that even the body, the earth, and 
so on [which might all co-exist with a means of valid cognition] would be 
means of valid cognition. 


Prajfiakaragupta answers that perception is not, in and of itself, capable of letting a 
person act: 


PVABR,, II 23: anvayavyatirekabhyam upayogitarasthitih | 
na ca kevalam adhyaksam tadabhave pravartakam || 


[Something] is determined as assisting [something else] or not through the 
positive and negative concomitance [of that which assists and that 
which it assists]. 

But perception by itself is not, when that [which assists it, i.e., conceptual 
cognition], is absent, what causes activity. 


Without the introductory passage explaining that the topic here is the conventional 
difference of perception and inference, this would of course be in stark contrast to Dharma- 
kirti’s well-known position that, in activity following upon perception, only the perception 
is a means of valid cognition, but not the conceptual cognition that perception needs to be 
followed by in order to cause a person to act. '? 

But, given that the discussion has here been restricted to the question about the difference 
of means of valid cognition, the verse says that it is not possible that perception alone—only 
a cognition with an object that is distinct (spasta)—can cause activity. The statement thus 
emphasizes that the general and conventional characteristic of a means of valid cognition, 
that it prompts activity, cannot be upheld if one wishes to also bind it to only one type of 
cognition—the perceptual one. That would immediately land one in an untenable position. 
In other words, to take perception alone as a means of valid cognition in this conventional 
sense is impossible: it will only work if one grants that status also to a conceptual cognition 
(or at least some conceptual cognitions). 

This is then elaborated in the following, where Prajfiakaragupta examines the relation- 
ship between inference and an activity following upon perception. Even in the case of 
complete habituation—a state in which a being is able to act upon a perception without in- 
tervening conceptual cognition—conceptual cognition is involved: for, so Prajfiakaragupta, 


15 PVABh-msB 84a5 reads mano’ntaram, which I think is possible: it could be understood as ‘another 


cognition’, which corresponds to the Tibetan translation. Inami et al. (2002) correct to manantaram 
based on the Tibetan. Prof. Inami informs me that the tat tu is missing in his edition only due to an 
unfortunate misprint, and it is represented in his Japanese translation. 

See Katsura 1993 for a study of this “perceptual judgement" in Dharmakirti's writings. 
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the fact that there is a habituation presupposes an inferential cognition on whose basis the 
habit must initially have been formed.” To hold otherwise, so PVABh,, II 24, would be as 
clever as thinking, because one contracts a disease the first time one goes somewhere, it is 
unsafe to go there the first time, but safe thereafter. In this sense, inference can be said to be 
the main element (pradhana) even in purely habitual activity, which the opponent would 
like to see as the main support for the claim that perception can promote activity without 
conceptual aid.*! We can now investigate Prajfiakaragupta's comments on the later verses. 


3 


Prajnakaragupta on PV III 53d—54: one object known in two ways 


In this section of the PVABh;, Prajfiakaragupta is presenting a discussion in which, as we 
will see, the following argumentative aims are intertwined:?? 


1. He needs to resolve and explain the possible contradiction between PV III 1 and PV 
III 53d (described above). 

2. He has to prepare for the proof that perception and inference are the only means of 
valid cognition. 

3. He has to prove that perception and inference are different means of valid cognition. 
(Points 2 and 3 together make it possible to maintain that there are two, and only 
two, means of valid cognition.) 

4. He has to uphold cognition's awareness of itself as the central cognitive faculty, in 
the sense that in reality perception and inference are two forms of this, and can only 
be conventionally separated. 


Prajfiakaragupta starts his commentary on PV III 53d (see above, section 1) as follows: 


20 


21 
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See section 5 for how this position is taken up again in showing how inference and perception depend 
on each other. 

See the following passage: PVABh,, II 28: uktam atra vinabhyasan na pratyakse pramanata | tato 
'numanam evatra pradhanam iti gamyatam || (It was explained that without habituation there is no 
means of valid cognition in a perception. Therefore it must be understood that inference alone is the 
main element here.) 

McCrea (2011) has analyzed this section. Whilst he makes many valid points, he does not take the 
overall argumentative context that is carried over into this section from the beginning of the pratyaksa 
chapter into due account. This results in attributing the following positions to Prajfiakaragupta, which 
directly contradict Dharmakirti: 


1. that perception is not free from error (McCrea 2011: 327) 
2. that it is not perception, but rather the following moment of conceptual awareness that is a 
means of valid cognition (McCrea 2011: 323) 


I do not agree with these attributions. Point one, though indeed Prajfiakaragupta does make it, cannot 
be taken out of its context (see section 6 and n. 54). Point two is a position that the opponent is being 
forced into and cannot accept (see section 4). 


Another issue that McCrea (2011: 323) discusses is that the conceptual awareness following perception 
does not have the fault of grhitagrahana, or that this fault is not a reason to not be a means of valid 
cognition. The discussion of this point is beyond the scope of this article (see the comment in n. 40). 
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PVABh; 212, 29-30: na hi samanyam nama prameyam, yathakalpanam ayo- 
gat | svalaksanam eva paramarthatah prameyam | tasyaiva sadasattvenava- 
bodhasya prayojanatvat | kuta etat | 


tasmad arthakriyasiddheh sadasattavicaranat | 


arthakriyakarino hi padarthasya sattvasattvabhyam arthita preksavatam | 
tadavabodhāya ca pramanam anvisyate | anyathā pramanapariksanam apre- 
ksapürvakriyaiva bhavet | tasmad arthakriyakaripadarthabhavabhavavisayi- 
karanasamartham arthavat pramanam | tasmat dvabhyam api pratyaksanuma- 
nābhyām svalaksanam eva visayikartavyam | anyatha pramanatvayogat | 


For the so-called universal is not an object of valid cognition, since it is not 
possible as it is imagined. In reality, only the particular is [the object] to be 
validly cognized, because the knowledge of the existence or non-existence of 
it alone is of use. Why is that? 


Because one examines the existence and non-existence [of the 
particular], since the fulfilment of an aim is accomplished 
[only] due to it. (PV III 54ab) 


For, judicious beings are intent upon [whether] the object that produces the 
fulfilment of [their desired] aims exists [or] not. And for [the purpose of] know- 
ing that, [i.e., whether that objects exists or not], a means of valid cognition 
has to be sought for. Otherwise, the investigation by a means of valid cognition 
would be an entirely injudicious activity. Therefore, a means of valid cognition 
has an object [insofar as] it is capable of making the existence or non-existence 
of a thing that produces the fulfilment of an aim [its] object. 


Therefore, by all two [means of valid cognition], perception and inference, 
only the particular is to be made the object, because otherwise it would be 
incoherent that [they should] be means of valid cognition. 


So perception and inference are each a means of valid cognition only inasfar as they 
direct a person to the successful accomplishment of a purpose. In order to do this, they 
have to reliably let a person attain a particular, since only that is capable of causing the 
desired effect. From this perspective, the particular alone is the object that is to be validly 
cognized, the prameya. The opponent immediately raises the objection that, if there is only 
one object of valid cognition, then one means would be enough, too. 

Prajfiakaragupta just remarks that this is wrong, since it is due to the differences in the 
respective causal complexes that two types of valid cognition can be assumed—implying 
that it is not because there are two objects.” 


23 This idea of differences in the causal complex already appears in the analysis of PV III 2, most explicitly 
in PVABhy, II 49, and the accompanying prose, especially this passage: PVABh;, 44, 16-18: na hi 
sarvadā pramanadvitayam prameyadvitayat sadhyate | api tu samagrisambhavad iti vayam brumah | 
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It is after this statement that the opponent delivers the main objection, presented above in 
section 1, and it should now be clearer what the exact direction of that objection is. McCrea 
(2011: 322 f.) has characterized it well, along with the main defence that Prajfiakaragupta 
uses: 


... the opponent attempts to find some way to distinguish perception from 
inference as a more direct or immediate mode of awareness, so that he can 
still deny the validity of inference without similarly condemning perception. 
In each case, Prajfiakaragupta demonstrates that the opponent's purported 
distinction is spurious, and that perception and inference are similarly indirect, 
such that one could not accept one as a pramana without accepting the other 
as well. 


In the current context, the problem concerns the causal complex of the means of valid 
cognition. The opponent distinguishes the object (prameya), which is the main factor in 
the causal complex, and the other, secondary factors in his criticism: 


PVABh; II 229: paramarthaprameyatve syad anantaprameyatā | 
apeksakrtabhedatve paramartho na laksanam || 


If the object of valid cognition were real, there would be infinite objects of 
valid cognition. If [the object] is differentiated in dependence [on some other 
factor], reality is not a characteristic [of the object so differentiated]. 


This verse sums up the two sides of the opponent’s attack: if the particulars are the 
objects of valid cognition, then there would be infinitely many different objects. In other 
words, if the main factor in the causal complex generating a cognition were the real thing, 
there would be very many such cognitions, each a proper and separate means of valid 
cognition. So the Buddhist position expressed in PV III 53d, that there is only one object 
of valid cognition and that it is real, would be incoherent since this object's reality implies 
its multiplicity. Alternatively, the opponent continues, the proponent might claim that the 
objects of valid cognition are differentiated in dependence on some other factor in the 
causal complex (as claimed in PV III 54cd); this, however, would mean that the difference 
maintained for the objects of valid cognition would not belong to the objects themselves, 
but would be external to them. Again, this consequence would violate what is endorsed in 
PV III 53d, namely that the object of valid cognition is real. In other words, one cannot 


samagrisambhavam ca pašcāt pratipadayisyamah | (“For that there are two means of valid cognition is 
not always established from there being two objects of valid cognition. Rather, we say that [two means 
are established] because [they each] arise from [a specific] causal complex. And we will later explain 
[this] arising from a causal complex.") 


The context there is an opponent's argument that, if one takes the two objects of valid cognition and the 
two means of valid cognition as, respectively, cause and effect, the inference proving the two means of 
valid cognition would be an inference from cause to effect, and therefore not certain. Prajfiakaragupta’s 
answer is that in this case the inference is possible, because the effect is inferred not from an individual 
cause, but from the causal complex, one factor of which is the object of valid cognition. 
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maintain both that the object of valid cognition can be defined as real (paramartho na 
laksanam) and that it is only one (anantaprameyata), both of which are asserted, however, 
in PV III 53d: meyam tv ekam svalaksanam. 

The immediately following excursion leads up to PV III 55. For our purposes, a look at 
its conclusion is sufficient: 


PVABh; 215, 4—9: katham tarhi meyāntaram | tasyaiva pararupena pratiteh | 
tathaprattyamanam drstantasadharanena rüpena meyāntaram | pratipatti- 
bhedena tadrūpāropān na paramārthatah |^ evam tarhy apeksākrtatvān na 
paramārthatā | satyam avastu sāmānyam iti pratipaditam eva | nedam apū- 
rvam ucyate | vastusamvadadvarena vyavaharibhir alaksitananatvair vastv iti 
vyavahriyate | tena tadapeksayedam ucyate prameyadvaividhyam |? 


How then is there another object of valid cognition? Because of a cognition of 
exactly that [same object of valid cognition] with another nature. [Inasfar as 
the particular is] being cognized in this way with a form that it has in common 
with the example [in an inference], there is another object of valid cognition; 
[in other words, there is another object] because that form [which the particular 
has in common with the example] is superimposed [on it] due to a difference 
in cognitions; [but there is] not [another object of valid cognition] in reality. 


[Opponent:] In that way, then, because it is made in dependence [on something 
else, this other object of valid cognition] is not real. 


[Answer:] That is true. Indeed it was taught that the universal is not a real 
thing.” [But] this is not said without precedent. [For], in virtue of [a univer- 
sal] cohering well with a real thing, [people] engaged in everyday activity 
commonly act [with regard to a universal] by [considering it] a real thing, 
[inasfar as] they do not take note of the fact that [the particulars they are acting 
towards] are different. Therefore, it is in dependence on this [real thing that 
appears in two forms in everyday activity] that the duality of the object of 
valid cognition is spoken of. 


The heart of the passage rephrases a part of PV III 54, namely the cognition of a 
particular in an indirect way (literally, “with another nature"; tasya svapararüpabhyam gater 
meyadvayam matam). Prajfíakaragupta is again making the notion of the duality of the 
object of valid cognition depend on an everyday understanding of the matter: normal people, 
when inferring something, think about the object of that cognition as “the real thing," even 
though what they are actually cognizing—the proper object of the valid cognition—is a 
future real thing; and it is this which is not directly cognized, but only by means of a feature 
that it shares with the example. If a fire on the hill is being inferred from smoke, it, the 


^ Read paramarthatah with PVABh-msB 106b2, PVABh-msE 210b5 against paramárthah PVABh). 

25 The last line, vyavahári? ... prameyadvaividhyam, is repeated in PVABh2. This must be a printing error, 
it is not found in either PVABh-msB 106b2 or PVABh-msE 210b6. 

26 Franco (2012) and Franco and Notake (2014: 4—17) discuss how unreal things can be the objects of 
valid cognition. 
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actual fire that could cook our food if we reach the place on the hill soon enough, is being 
cognized, not as it is in itself, but as similar to a kitchen fire previously seen. This similarity 
cannot be a phenomenal one, of course: the fire on the hill does not appear. 

With this, the scene is set for the discussion of how inference can be a means of valid 
cognition. The main points to bear in mind in reading this discussion, in addition to those 
previously stressed in Prajfiakaragupta's commentary on PV III 1, are as follows: 


1. That there are two means of valid cognition, as well as two objects of valid cognition, 
is only a concession to everyday activity. This is, essentially, the justification for the 
tension between PV III 1 and PV III 53d—54. 

2. Only the real thing is the object of valid cognition. 

3. There are two ways in which the real thing is known: through its own nature, and 
through another nature. 

4. Perception is dependent on inference because inference initiates what becomes 
habitual. Without habituation, and thus without inference, perception does not cause 
a person to act. 


The main controversy discussed in the following passages of PVABh; is about how to 
understand item 2. The question is whether the statement in PV III 53d is true conventionally 
or in reality. Depending on the answer, the consequences vary. When this statement is taken 
to express a convention, the opponent’s claims are very strong: the tension between, on the 
one hand, inferring "there are two means of valid cognition because there are two objects 
of valid cognition, a real thing and an unreal one", and, on the other hand, maintaining that 
"there is only one object of valid cognition, the real thing" can hardly be contained if the 
term "real thing" is here taken in the same sense. If the latter statement is, however, taken 
as expressing a fact of reality (and the former one not), then the opponent’s attacks lose 
most of their power; but this forces us to reconsider in what sense the particular is the only 
object of valid cognition.” 


4 Prajnakaragupta on PV III 55-58: saving inference 


This section asks how inference can be considered a means of valid cognition, even though 

it is mistaken because it has an imagined universal, not a real thing, as its object. This 

problem is raised in PV III 55cd, and Dharmakirti’s answer is given in PV III 56—58. 
Prajūākaragupta opens this exchange with the following objection: 


PVABh; 215, 18—19: katham tarhi paramarthasya visayikaranad bhedah | 
svarūpasāksātkaraņe hi pratyaksataiva bhavet | tadasamsparse katham tadvi- 
sayatā | 


7 We will see in section 4 that no present particular is the object of valid cognition: it is the future 


particular, both for perception and inference. In other words, to take PV III 53d as a statement that 
accords with reality means that the object of valid cognition mentioned there is neither of the two 
objects in PV III 1-3, the present particular or the universal. 

28 PV III 56 is: ayathābhinivešena dvitīyā bhrāntir isyate | gati$ cet pararüpena na ca bhranteh pra- 
manata || abhiprayavisamvadad api bhranteh pramānatā | gatir apy anyatha drstā paksa$ cayam 
krtottarah || See Franco and Notake 2014: 141—142 for a translation. 
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How, then, is there a difference [between perception and inference], since [they 
both] make a real thing [their] object? For if [a cognition] directly presents the 
nature [of something], then [it] is just perception. [But] if [a cognition] does 
not touch that [nature], how is that [nature] the object [of that cognition]? 


The opponent is here engaged in a variation on McCrea's schema quoted above (in 
section 3).?? Either one takes it seriously that there is only one object of valid cognition, 
and concludes that there is no difference between cognitions of that object, or one takes 
the position that one cognition has that object and the other does not. This latter position 
implies that the cognition is not correct (that it is an error or bhranti); this means, in the 
eyes of the opponent, that it cannot have the status of a valid cognition. 

Here, and in the following discussion, the opponent's general position will be that the 
difference between validity and invalidity hinges on the contact of cognition with reality: if 
the cognition is in direct contact with a real thing, it is valid; if not, then it is invalid. In 
this way, we can read the debate as not only being about what differentiates inference from 
perception, but also as being about the implicit criterion that constitutes the validity of a 
cognition. As we will see, Prajfiakaragupta maintains quite simply that the contact with the 
real thing is not what makes a cognition valid: neither perception nor inference are valid 
for this reason. 

Prajūākaragupta first explains (PVABh; 215, 21-23) what it means that a cognition is 
erroneous in the sense that the opponent is using in his argument: it means that a cognition 
does not have the actual particular as its object, and can thus not be said to conceive of 
its object as it is. The opponent immediately counters that then this cognition cannot be 
considered to have the status of a means of valid cognition, presenting the gist of PV 
III 55cd, as follows: 


PVABh; 215, 26—27: yadi pararupena gatih katham tasya gatih | pararupasyai- 
vāsau gatih | tatrānyasya praptau bhrantir eva | bhrāntes ca na pramānatā |? 


If there is a cognition [of something] with another nature, then how is [this] 
a cognition of that [thing]? This is a cognition only of another nature. When 


29 It would be interesting to know who the opponent is, exactly. It seems that it is someone who—like 


Prajfiakaragupta, and Dharmottara before him—accepts that ‘prompting activity’ (pravartaka) is a 
central criterion for being a means of valid cognition, but links this capacity to the fact that the cognition 
has for its object something real as it is. If one, reasonably, assumes that only the Carvakas would argue 
against inference as a means of valid cognition, then one could infer that they recognized pravartakatva 
as an important criterion for being a means of valid cognition. 

There are two textual difficulties here. First, for pararūpasyaiva: PVABh-msB reads pararūpasyavāsau, 
but this is not completely clear, and PVABh-msE reads pararūpasyāsau. Both seem possible, and the 
và could easily have gotten lost. Since PVABh-msB is really not clearly legible here, I think one should 
follow Sankrtyayana’s reading. 
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The second problem is with praptau bhrantir eva: PVABh-msB originally read prāntireva and was then 
corrected, but the marginal addition is now illegible. PVABh-msE supports praptau bhrantir eva. The 
printed bhrantau bhrāntir eva (PVABh 215, 26—27) must be due to either Sankrtyayana misreading the 
correction here or a misprint. Both praptir and praptau seem possible. I prefer the latter, in accordance 
with PVABh-msE, and probably PVABh-msB post correctionem. 
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one attains another [thing, there is] simply an error with regard to that [thing 
which was cognized]. And an error is not a valid means of cognition. 


The argument of the opponent can be analyzed as follows: 


cognition of a particular fire in the form of the general concept ‘fire’. 


. So this "cognition of X" is, in fact, a cognition only of something else, Y. 
. If one acts upon this cognition of Y, one attains X.*! 
. But the cognition of Y is an error with regard to X (because X is not cognized as it 


really is). 


. An error cannot be a means of valid cognition. 
6. 


So the cognition of X in the form of Y cannot be a means of valid cognition. 
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. There is a cognition of something (X) in a form other than its own (Y), e.g., the 


Dharmakirti answers this in PV III 56. Prajfiakaragupta's interpretation of this verse 
is indeed, as McCrea (201 1: 321) has noted, striking in “... the overall similarity, indeed 
the virtual identity, of perception and inference" that the verse is said to imply. The first 
passage runs as follows: 


PVABh; 215, 30216.2: anyatrapi yatharthabhinivesah katham avaganta- 
vyah | abhiprayavisamvadad eva | sa cātrāstīti nāyathārthābhinivešah | idam 


nti | vyākhyātrpratītir eveyam | 


Even in the other [case, that of perception], how is [this] “determination 
[of the object] as the object is" to be understood? Only on [the basis that 
determination] does not belie [a person's] intentions. And this is the case here 
[in the case of inference as well]. So there [is, in fact], no determination that 
is not according to [the] object [in the case of inference either]. 


But [people] engaged in everyday activity do not know that this cognition [has, 
in fact, originated] in virtue of the impressions [left by previous experiences, 
and] that there is a difference [of perceptual and conceptual cognition only] 
due to the difference in the appearance [of an object to cognition]. This is only 
the insight of those [people] who explain [things]. 


Prajfiakaragupta is here basing his argument on the expression ayathabhinivesena of 
PV III 55a, by which Dharmakirti means to say that inference does not determine its 
object correctly (lit., *as [it] is"). It is this element that Dharmakirti lets the opponent 
criticize in PV III 55cd: if inference is not correct in that it does not determine its object 
correctly—Prajiiākaragupta's opponent here taking “correctly” as “how the object really 
is"—then how can it be a means of valid cognition? Prajūākaragupta turns the question 
around, and simultaneously gives the more precise interpretation of “determines [its object] 
as [that] object [really] is" (yatharthabhinivesena) to Dharmakirti's formulation: what, he 
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It could also be that one attains some altogether different element, Z. But the important thing is that 
Prajíiakaragupta has to concede that one does not attain Y. 
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asks the opponent, is the meaning of the qualifier “determine something as it really is" in 
the case of perception? 

Prajfiakaragupta adds an important qualification: normal people do not understand 
that cognition—which I take here to include both perception and inference—is not due 
to different causes (it is always generated by mental imprints, not external objects), and 
that cognitions are different on account of how something appears in them, not, one must 
understand, essentially. ‘Philosophers’, on the other hand, do know that this is the case. 

It is therefore justified to say that Prajfiakaragupta, as in the interpretation of PV III 1— 
2 and 53d (section 2 and section 3), again distinguishes two levels on which one can 
differentiate perception and inference, in this passage and in the following ones: one respect 
in which they follow the everyday usage of normal people, who say that they directly 
perceive some things, and indirectly cognize others (correctly, when by inference); and 
one respect, corresponding to reality, in which the cognitions are distinguished only on 
account of how an object appears in them. 

Now, there might be a problem: if Prajfiakaragupta says that ayathārthābhiniveša is not 
the case in inference, then PV III 55ab, ayathabhinivesena dvitiya bhrantir isyate, would 
seem to be contradicted; there, Dharmakirti obviously accepts that the second kind of 
cognition, inference, is an error because it does not conceive of its object as it really is. 

This alerts us to a further point in Prajfiakaragupta's interpretation of PV III 55ab: it 
stresses the provisional character of that statement. In order to avoid the contradiction to 
Dharmakirti, the sentence governed by the verb isyate (“it is assumed") must not be under- 
stood as expressing something endorsed by Dharmakirti, but as a general statement of fact 
about what people normally take to be the case. Relying on this aspect of Prajfiakaragupta's 
interpretation, one might then want to translate this sentence as “The second [kind of 
cognition, inference], is [commonly] assumed to be an error since there is no determination 
[of an object] as it is””** And the implied agent of the sentence then would be “by people 
engaged in everyday activity.” In other words, that the criterion ayatharthabhinivesa, which 
makes a cognition an error, is applied to inference is something usually done by *normal 
people’. This is an important interpretative move, because now Prajfiakaragupta has cre- 
ated enough room to say that it is, in fact, not the case that this assumption is correct. It 
leaves open three directions in which Dharmakirti might have continued to argue: First, he 
could have tried to argue that inference is in fact not an error according to the criterion of 
ayathābhiniveša (in its common sense), a path that was not chosen. Second, that inference 
is, unlike perception, an error, but that this does no harm to its status as a means of valid 
cognition; this is perhaps the simplest interpretation, upon which the statement "inference 
is assumed to be an error" is taken as implying that perception is not. Third, that not only 
is inference an error according to the criterion of ayathabhinivesa, but also perception; on 
this reading, the statement "inference is assumed to be an error” entails an insufficiency: 
inference is assumed to be so by people, but they forget that perception is also like that. We 
will see that, with some caveats, this is the road that Prajfiakaragupta presents Dharmakirti 
as having chosen. 


32 To understand isyate like this does not preclude that Dharmakirti himself did indeed take inference to 


be an erroneous cognition, cf., e.g., PVin 2 lcd: ...bhrantir api sambandhatah prama || The point is 
rather that to take inference like this has no bearing on the question of whether it is a pramana or not; 
likewise, for perception, its not being erroneous is irrelevant for its status as a means of valid cognition. 
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He then continues to explain the general equality of inference and perception in terms 
of their being means of valid cognition. Having said that yathārthābhiniveša, inasfar as 
it results only from abhiprayavisamvada, is not different for them, he analyzes the next 
acknowledged criterion for being a means of valid cognition, the fact that it leads to 
(successful) activity:** 


PVABh; 216, 2-7: sa evabhiprayah katham anyadaršānād iti cet | na vika- 
lpanam vastupratiniyamabhavat | anadivasanasamarthyam evaitat | tatah 
katham aparicchinnatattvas tatra pravartata iti na codyam etat | drste ca na- 
nupapattisambhavah | pratyakse 'pi katham pravartate | tatrapi naiva prapta- 
vyarūpaparicchedah sannihitamātrasya paricchedāt | pratyuta** pratyaksam 
evapravartakam sannihitamatrasya pariprapteh | tatrapi tadekatvadhyava- 
sayad eva vrttir bhavini vastuni | tato 'numane 'py evam eva vrttih | katham 
asamanatayeksyate | 


[If one asks:] How can there be exactly this intention from seeing something 
[completely] different? 


[Then we answer:] It is not [because of seeing something that there is this 
intention], because conceptual cognitions are not restricted to real things. Such 
is simply the capacity of beginningless impressions. It must not be criticized 
how, because of this [capacity, someone] who has not discerned reality can 
act towards it. But if [this activity] is observed, [its] not being the case is 
impossible. 


Also in [the case of] perception [one could ask the same question:] how does 
one act? Not only is there, in this [perception], no discerning of the nature that 
is to be attained, because only that which is [immediately] present is discerned, 
but perception as such [also] does not make [a person] act, because only that 
which is present is completely attained [by perception]. 


In that case [of perception] too [a person] acts towards a future real thing only 
because there is a determination [of it] as identical [with what is perceived]. 
Therefore activity is exactly the same also in the case of inference. [So] why 
[are they] regarded as not being the same [by you]? 


The explanations here underpin the main point of the previous discussion: the opponent 
holds that inference cannot enable a person to act because it “does not discern reality’, i.e., 
it does not put the person in direct contact with the real thing that successful activity must 
be directed at—contrary, so the opponent still assumes, to perception. Prajfiakaragupta’s 
answer to this is double sided: first, activity arising from inference can be observed, and 
can therefore not be impossible. Prajfiakaragupta then turns the question around: how 
can one act in the case of perception? The opponent’s criticism of inference would be 


33 
34 


A part of this passage is also translated and discussed in McCrea 2011: 321-322. 
I follow McCrea (2011: 322, n. 8) in reading the marginal addition to pratyuta, kim tv arthe, as a gloss 
rather than as a correction or addition. 
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applicable there too: perception knows nothing of the object that is capable of fulfilling 
one's aims (since what one perceives is a present, momentary object). And as such it can 
enable activity towards a future real thing only through a determination of the thing it has 
directly perceived and the future thing as identical; one must think that the thing's existence 
is temporally extended. And in this respect, it would be just like inference.* 

Again, the situation described by McCrea is found: Prajfiakaragupta is applying the 
opponent’s statement about inference to perception, and the opponent cannot accept the 
consequences. If the opponent insists that the attainment of something that was not cognized 
is an error (item 4), then the exact same thing has to be said for perception: it too grasps 
only the present thing, yet acting upon it a person will attain a future thing; and it does, by 
itself, not actually make a person act. 

A concise summary of this approach is found in PVABh; II 234 and the following prose 
explanation: 


PVABh; II 234: pravartako vikalpas ced avastugrahane katham | 
tathapi vartayaty etad anumane na kim matam || 


PVABh; 216, 21-22: yadi hi vikalpajananadvarena pratyaksam pravartakam | 
ayatam tarhi vikalpasya pravartakatvat pramanatvam | tatha saty anumānasya 
pramanyam avyāhatam eva | 


If [you say that in the case of perception] a [following] conceptual 
cognition prompts [a person] to act, how [does it do that] 
without grasping a real thing? 

If [you say that it] prompts [a person] to act nevertheless, then 
why is this not assumed in [the case of] inference? 


For, if perception prompts activity by means of generating a conceptual cog- 
nition [that makes a person act], then one has arrived at [the position] that 
conceptual cognition, because it prompts activity, [would be] a means of valid 
cognition. [And] if it is so, it has not been rejected at all that inference is a 
means of valid cognition. 


This passage is exemplary for Prajfiakaragupta’s defence of the difference between 
inference and perception: given that perception itself does not prompt activity, it must be 
the following conceptual event. But that conceptual cognition, like inference, does not 
grasp anything real (being conceptual, it has a universal, not a particular, as its object). 
The alternatives are dire: if the opponent were to insist on his position, not only would the 
state of being a means of valid cognition be a quality of the conceptual cognition following 
perception, but also the fact that inference is a means of valid cognition—the point that 
the current debate is actually about—would not have been fended off. This would be a bad 
defeat for the opponent.** 


5 As McCrea (2011: 322) notes, already Dharmottara considered “this implication of the theory of 


momentariness for [...] perception." See Krasser 1991, 1995; McCrea 2011; McCrea and Patil 2006. 
My interpretation here diverges from the interpretation of the prose part of this passage by McCrea 
(2011: 323), who takes it as expressing Prajfiakaragupta's own position. I think one has to read the 
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The implied consequences are unacceptable to the opponent, who wishes to link what 
it is to be a means of valid cognition to this criterion of knowing a real thing as it is: he has 
to admit either that neither perception nor inference has a claim to being a means of valid 
cognition, or that both have. 

The following discussion continues in much the same way. We can skip to the end of 
the discussion, and consider its summary:?' 


PVABh; 218, 2—8: tasmad gatir api pratyaksabhimata *nyathā drsta para- 
rūpenaiva |** na kācit pravrttivisaye svarūpena gatih | anyatra tu vasturüpe 
svarupe và gatir ubhayor apiti bhavivastuni ko visesah | 


Therefore, also [that] cognition, [namely, the one] that is considered to be 
perception, is observed [to be] otherwise, [that is], only [to cognize an object] 
with another nature. As regards the object of activity, [that] is not cognized at 
all with its own nature; but concerning another, [be it] the nature of the real 
thing or the nature of cognition, all two, [perception and inference], cognize 
[it]. So what difference is there with regard to the future object??? 


This shows in what sense Prajfiakaragupta takes perception and inference to be parallel: 
neither apprehends the future object directly, obviously impossible; but both do apprehend 
something else directly: what this is, Prajfiakaragupta can still leave open at this point in 
the discussion, content to call it either the form of an (external) real thing (vasturūpa) or 
the form of cognition itself (svariipa).*° 


passage as a prasanga, that is, a consequence unacceptable to the opponent (and to Prajfiakaragupta, 
too), but not as a position that Prajfiakaragupta would endorse. 


Note that Kobayashi 2011: 1257—1258 identifies Dharmottara as the opponent in the statements that 
follow the passage just quoted and translated. 

That the following passage contains a summary was first suggested by McCrea (2011: 325). Apart 
from clearly rephrasing PV III 56c, gatir apy anyathā drstā, this is also explicitly stated by Yamari, 
PVATS;: 103, 279—280: de Itar rnam pa gzhan gyis kyang rtogs pa mthong zhes bya ba'i rgya cher 
bshad nas mjug sdud pa ni de'i phyir zhes bya ba'o/ ("Having explained [the verse] gatir ... drsta in 
detail, [Prajfíakaragupta] states the summary [of this explanation] with [the word] tasmāt.”) 

38 The bold words are lifted from PV III 56, the text this is a comment on. Read pararüpenaiva PVABh- 
msB 10823, PVABh2 218, 2, against pararūpeneva PVABh-msE 213b6. Yamari explains, PVATS;: 103, 
280: gzhan gyi rang bzhin du zhes bya ba ni thob par bya ba las gzhan gyi rang bzhin du'o/ (^... with 
another nature, [meaning] with a nature other than what is to be obtained.”) 

See Kobayashi 2011: 1259—1260 for another translation and short discussion of this passage, alongside 
two others in which Prajfiakaragupta presents alternative interpretations of Dharmakirti's phrase gatir 
apy anyathā drstā. I follow Kobayashi 2011: 1259—1260 here as far as the future object is concerned. 
McCrea (2011: 323, n. 13) notes in this context that Prajfiakaragupta does not think that a conceptual 
cognition following perception grasps what is already grasped, and therefore accepts it as a means 
of valid cognition. In this claim, Prajfiakaragupta would be in direct contradiction to Dharmakirti 
and Dharmottara. (For Dharmakirti, see the summary in Kellner 2004b: 9—10, referring to these two 
passages: HBs 2, 18 ff., and a prose passage to PVin 3 k. 48. For Dharmottara, see Krasser 1995: 248— 
249.) 
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To understand Prajiakaragupta’s argument here, one has to take into account his discussion of the 
second pramana definition in PVy II 5c, ajfiatarthaprakaso va, where ajfiatarthapraka$a excludes 
grhitagrahana. Franco (1997: 50) translates an important passage of it (corresponding to Ono 2000: 79, 
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5 


Jewels and keyholes 


In the next section of the PVABh2, Prajfiakaragupta comments on a famous example given 
by Dharmakirti. According to Prajfiakaragupta's interpretation, the example is supposed to 
show that a cognition, though mistaken, can be a means of valid cognition; this is possible 
because even a mistaken cognition can lead to the attainment of an intended aim.*! 


Dharmakirti's illustration of this involves two very similar situations: two people, 


thinking that they have seen a jewel, proceed to get that jewel. What they have seen is, 
however, not in fact a jewel, but only the shine of something: one of them has seen the shine 
of an actual jewel (spilling through a keyhole, according to Prajfiakaragupta), the other the 
shine of a lamp. For Prajfiakaragupta's interpretation of this example, the following points 
are important: 


. The cognition “A jewel!" is the same in both cases. 

. It is also wrong in both cases, since both persons only see the shine of something, 
never the jewel itself. 

. There is a difference in that one person will attain a jewel, and the other will not. 

4. Based on this difference, one does not say that cognitions are mistaken in the same 

way. 


N e 
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In a first step, Prajfiakaragupta explains how this example shows the possibility that 


inference, though mistaken, can a means of valid cognition:* it is actually not due to it 
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15-19): “This, (i.e., illumination of an unapprehended object) is the definition of the means of knowledge 
relating to absolute reality, whereas the previous one (i.e., a cognition that does not belie) is [a definition] 
of [the means of knowledge] relating to the conventional (samvyavaharika)." It would thus not be 
surprising if, in the current context of discussing the conventional difference of means of valid cognition, 
the problem of grhitagrahana were to play a secondary role. A full analysis is, however, beyond the 
scope of the current article. 

Cf. the introduction of the passage by Prajfiakaragupta, PVABh» 218, 28: avisamvadat pramanatve ’ pi 
bhrantatam daršayati | (“[Dharmakirti] explains that [a cognition], even though [it] is a means of valid 
cognition because it does not belie [a person's intentions], is erroneous.”) 

McCrea (2011: 321) stresses the point that Prajiiāākaragupta takes the example of a jewel's and a 
lamp's shine as exemplification of both inference and perception. This is true, especially if one reads 
the later passages, but the initial analysis of these verses by Prajfiakaragupta does talk only about 
inference (and what is not really an inference), PVABh; 219, 2: tadvad anumanatadabhasayor api tata 
eva pramanetarate | (“Like that [example of the jewel and the lamp], also inference and what [only] 
seems to be an [inference] are, just because of that, a means of valid cognition and something else." The 
phrase *just because of that' refers to what makes the difference in the case of the jewel and the lamp: 
the difference in attainment of what is desired.) Prajfiakaragupta does, then, at least start off with what 
can be taken as Dharmakirti's intent in these verses. The "abrupt reversal of this emphasis" (McCrea 
2011: 321), that is, of this example being only for inference, is actually not very abrupt: Prajfiakaragupta 
analyzes the example of the jewel and the lamp first in terms of inference, then (as we will see shortly) 
makes the point that inference and perception are interdependent, and only then goes on to defend 
Dharmakirti's position, that inference and pseudo-inference have the same relation as the cognitions of 
the people in the example, by showing that, if one were not to accept this argument about inference, also 
perception would be vulnerable to the same problem. Rather than seeing Prajfiakaragupta break sharply 
with the intent of Dharmakirti's example, we could thus equally well speak of his careful explication 
of it, perhaps with a view to opponents that had been trying to use the example against the Buddhist 
epistemologists. 
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being a cognition, but rather to factors external to the cognition. Though everything about 
the two people's cognitions is the same, the circumstances in which they have them is not. 
And this is what differentiates an erroneous and non-erroneous cognition. 

A further explanation of the varying degrees of erroneousness centers on whether an 
error can belong to the causes that give rise to a means of valid cognition. It is in the 
context of this explanation that Prajfiakaragupta again introduces everyday activity as an 
important factor in determining what a means of valid cognition is, and which means of 
valid cognition there are: 


PVABhy II 244—245: vinānumānam pratyaksam na pravartakam 
aditah | 
tathanumanam pratyaksam vineti pratipaditam || 


visesas tv ayam evatra kvacit purvam kvacit param | 
anumānāt param nāksam nāksāt pürvanumesyate || 


Without inference perception does not, at first, prompt [a person] to act; like- 
wise inference without perception. This was explained. 


[There is], however, certainly this distinction here, [that] in some cases [one 
is] earlier, in some cases later. One does not assume a perception following 
upon inference, nor an inference prior to perception. 


In these two verses, Prajfiakaragupta is stating that inference and perception are de- 
pendent on each other: perception would never allow a person to act if there were not— 
temporally prior to it—an inference that ascertains the connection between what is seen and 
what is acted towards. The important thing to note here is the qualifier aditah, "at first" or 
"the first time", which alludes back to the point that Prajfiakaragupta made at the beginning 
of the chapter, namely, that habituation, the necessary prerequisite for perception's directly 
leading to activity, cannot happen without inference. And the same holds for inference: it 
does not prompt a person to act without perception, and could hence not be considered a 
means of valid cognition without perception. ^ 

In PVABh; II 245, Prajfiakaragupta admits to a difference between the two different 
types of means of valid cognition: sometimes one is earlier, sometimes one is later;? and, 
as a kind of loose reason given for this difference, he puts forward what is not commonly 
held to be the case: that perception follows upon inference, or, in other words, that inference 
precedes perception. Implied, we must understand, is that the usually held view is correct, 
but has to be augmented by this other case. The commonly held difference of perception 
and inference is made with reference to cases where perception precedes inference (as 


^ Cf. n. 21, and the paraphrase of PVABhy, II 24 above, section 2.2. 

^ Tam not yet quite sure how exactly to understand this point. 

^ Jayanta explains concisely, PVAT-t: 101, 97: la lar dang por zhes bya ba ni mngon sum mam rjes su 
dpag par yang ngo/ (“In some [cases] earlier, [that is], in [the case of] perception or also in [the case 
of] inference.”) 
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in the usual case where a person sees smoke and infers "There's a fire!’), and inference 
follows perception.** 


6 The final position: self-awareness, perception, and inference 


After the opponent states that, whereas inference does depend on perception, perception 
can occur without inference, Prajfiakaragupta further clarifies his position: 


PVABhy II 246—246: pratyaksam anumanena vind manam svave- 
dane | 
vyavaharas tatha nāsti pramanatve "pi kim bhavet || 


svasamvedanamatre ca pratyakse "rthaprasiddhitah | 
bhedasya ca na kimcit syad advaitam avasisyate || 


tasmad arthasya bhedasya nadhyaksasadhakam vina | 

anumanam tatas tasya pramatvam nanumam vina || 
Perception without inference is a means of valid cognition concerning the 
awareness [any cognition has] of itself.^" In that way, [however], there is no 
everyday activity. So even though it is a means of valid cognition, what should 
happen? 


Furthermore, in a perception [that is] merely self-awareness, an [external] 
object is not established, nor a difference; so there would be nothing at all; 
[only] non-duality remains. 


Therefore, perception does not establish an object [or] a difference without 
inference. Therefore, this [perception] is not a means of valid cognition without 
inference. 


These three verses for the first time present the final position that Prajfiakaragupta has 
had in view throughout the whole debate." The two main points are: 


^5 One of the standard uses of inference is to clear up wrong notions that arise after a perception, cf. 


Kellner 2004b: 6—9. 

I have taken the locative svavedane here as signifying the object of perception, or what perception 
applies to. The locative could also state the condition for the main clause, “In [the case of] the [percep- 
tual] awareness [that every cognition has] of itself, perception is a means of valid cognition without 
inference.” This does not commit Prajfiakaragupta to a particularly difficult position. But in the light of 
Prajfiakaragupta's commentary on PV III 63 (PVABh; 223, 19-20, discussed in n. 48), I prefer to take 
the locative as expressing the object of perception. 

That this is his accepted position can be seen from his commentary on PV III 63, which marks the end 
of the discussion of how two objects are the reason for two means of valid cognition (see Franco and 
Notake 2014: 23): 
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PVABhy 223, 19-21: prameyam pramanena sidhyati | pramanasvarüpam tu svasamve- 
danakarasiddheh | jfianakara eva ca svasamvedanah svasāmānyatayopalabhyamānah 
pratyaksanumanavisaya ity uktam | visayadvaividhyad akaradvaividhyad ity arthah | 
svakaradvayasamvedane hi naikam iti yuktam || 
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1. Perception is a means of valid cognition in and of itself, but only as far as its own 
appearance to itself is concerned. 

2. However, in order to count as a means of valid cognition in the conventional sense, 
i.e., as a cognition that allows a person to reliably attain a desired aim in interaction 
with external objects, it has to be supplemented by inference. 


It is this distinction between perception in the sense of direct awareness of consciousness 
itself and the direct awareness of an external object that has been driving, and sometimes 
confusing, the discussion. 

Prajfiakaragupta is not prepared to admit that perception, taken as a cognition that 
reliably leads to activity, can be given the status of a means of valid cognition without also 
granting that status to inference. The reason for this is that perception, whilst in and of 
itself a means of valid cognition, does not let a person act. The only object that it can be 
considered to be a means of valid cognition for is its own appearance to itself. Any other 
object, or quality of an object, must be ascertained by another type of cognition. If one still 
insists, as the opponent does, that perception does reliably cause successful activity, then 
one must include a cognitive element which is not perception itself, and hence has lost the 
argument that only perception is a means of valid cognition. 

To close, let us look at how this interpretation fits in with the example of the lamp and 
the jewel. Prajfiakaragupta explain the errors that are involved in this situation: 


PVABh; 221, 1-3: manipratibhasas tu manau maniprabhayam ca samana 
eva | tatra kvacid desabhrantih | kvacit svarūpabhrāntih | kvacid ubhayam | 
kvacid anubhayam | maniprabhayam manijfianasya desabhrantir | maņāv eva 
prapyasvarupabhrantih | samanyanumanasyobhayabhrantih | svasamvedana- 
sya nobhayathapiti prakarah | 


The appearance of a jewel [to cognition], however, is exactly the same in [the 
case of] a jewel and in [the case of] the shine of a jewel. In this [situation], 


The object of valid cognition is established by the means of valid cognition. The own 
nature of the means of valid cognition, however, [is established] on [the basis of] the 
establishment of the form of [cognition's] awareness of itself. And it was stated that 
[this] awareness [that cognition has] of itself, the very form of cognition [itself], is the 
object of perception [or] inference, [depending on whether] it is being apprehended as 
being [only] itself or common [also to other things]. [To say] “because there are two 
[types of] object" means "because there are two [types of] form [of cognition]." For, 
given [cognition's] awareness of two forms of itself, it is incoherent [to say:] “There is 
one [object of valid cognition |." 


This passage is also discussed and partially translated in Franco and Notake 2014: 149—150 (note that 
they emend ?akarasiddheh to °akarasiddham). 


I was unable to find an exact quote of the explanation referred to in this passage, but the differentiation 
made here is closely parallel to that made repeatedly for the distinct and indistinct forms of cognition, 
see n. 15, PVABhy, 39, 6—9 (discussed section 2.1), and PVABhi, 36, 25—27 (discussed section 2). The 
visayadvaividhyat rephrases the expression “prameyadvitvena” in tasmat prameyadvitvena pramanadvi- 
tvam isyate (PV III 63cd), which in turn might echo the expression *meyadvaividhyat" of PV III 1 (cf. 
Franco and Notake 2014: 23). 
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there is, in some respect, an error about the place; in some respect, an error 
about the proper nature; in some respect, both; in some respect, neither. 


As regards the shine of a jewel, the cognition of a jewel is wrong about the 
place; for the actual jewel, there is an error about the nature of the [thing] 
to be obtained; the inference, [concerned with] a general property, is wrong 
about both [the place and the nature of the obtained thing]; [cognition's] 
awareness of itself is wrong about neither. This is the manner [in which one 
has to understand this]. 


There are thus quite a few different respects in which the cognition of a jewel can be 


mistaken: 


1. When one perceives not the jewel itself, but the shine of the jewel, the jewel cognition 


is wrong about the place of the thing that will be attained on account of this cognition. 


2. When one is actually perceiving a jewel, the jewel cognition is still wrong about the 


essential nature of the object that will be attained (because the present jewel is not 
identical with the jewel that will be attained).” 


3. An inference is wrong about both the place and the nature of the attained thing. 
4. The jewel cognition's awareness of itself is wrong about neither the place nor the 


nature of what will be attained (though it is of little practical value that the gleam-of- 
a-jewel-appearance is of the same nature as the gleam-of-a-jewel-appearance that 
will be attained). 


After having presented this analysis, Prajfiakaragupta can make the first part of his 


closing statement: 


PVABh;» 221, 4-7: tato yad uktam ya gatih sā svarūpenaiva yatha pratyaksa 
gatih | yat pramanam tad abhrantam yatha pratyaksam tad ayuktam | pra- 
tyaksapi gatir na svarupena | na cabhrantam pratyaksam asti | svarūpe ca 
yathā pratyaksam abhrantam tatha 'numanam apy anye ca bhrantabhimatah 
pratyayā iti na tatha bhrāntatā pratipadanam kvacid upayogi | 
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If my interpretation is correct, this error would also apply to the situation described in the previous 
point. It would further imply that inference has (at least) the same two errors as that perception of the 
shine of a jewel: it is mistaken about the place of the inferred thing, and also about the nature of what 
will be obtained. This would actually suit Dharmakirti's example (an inference likened to a 'slightly 
wrong’ perception). But Prajfiakaragupta’s formulation of these different errors is not quite clear on this 
point: is each error specific to each case (but not the only one that is applicable), or is it the only error 
in each case? If the latter, it would contradict my understanding. 

It is wrong about the nature because the thing to be attained is not its object; an inference does not have 
particulars as its object at all, but only general concepts. It is wrong concerning the place because an 
inference cannot say exactly where the inferred thing is placed: cf. PVABh2 II 249, where it is explained 
that one can infer only the general existence of a fire behind a wall, but not its specific location. 
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Therefore, what was said:?! “That is a cognition which [cognizes something] 
according to [the thing's] own nature, like perceptual cognition. What is a 
means of valid cognition is not erroneous, like perception." is incorrect. 


Even if it is perceptual, a cognition is not according to [the thing's] nature. 
Nor is there a non-erroneous perception. 


But as perception is non-erroneous with regard to [its] own nature, so also 
inference is [non-erroneous], as well as other cognitions which are assumed 
to be erroneous.?? So an explanation as being erroneous in these ways is of no 
use in any case. 


Prajfiakaragupta is here succinctly restating the main points of his commentary on the 
example of the jewel and the lamp, which in turn exemplifies the points made in the section 
starting from PV III 53d: the whole section has been aimed at refuting an opponent who 
claims that *being erroneous' is the criterion by which to differentiate what is a means of 
valid cognition from what is not.” And as Prajfiakaragupta has made abundantly clear, this 
is not how means of valid cognition can be identified, at least not if one simultaneously 
wants to uphold that perception is such a means of valid cognition: one would have to admit 
that inference, and actually also other types of cognition which are generally held to be 
erroneous, are ‘erroneous’ and ‘non-erroneous’ in the exact same way as perception. All 
are wrong concerning the object to be attained (though they might be wrong in different 
ways),* and all are correct concerning their direct awareness of themselves. That they are 
wrong in some respect is a necessary condition for enabling everyday activity; that they 
are necessarily correct in terms of self-awareness might be a nice philosophical insight, 
but one that is not useful for normal people at this point.” 


5! [was not able to identify a statement that corresponds to this literally, but the same argument was made 


in the context of Prajiakaragupta’s comment on PV III 55cd, PVABh2 215, 26—27, discussed above, 
section 4: there too, an opponent makes non-erroneousness a criterion of validity, and maintains that 
cognizing a thing with a form other than its own cannot be valid. 

Cf. the quotation in TBh2 19, 7: svarüpe sarvam abhrantam pararüpe viparyayah. (“Every cognition is 
non-erroneous regarding its own nature, but wrong concerning another nature.") Kajiyama (1998: 52, 
n. 118) notes that the quote is not identified, and refers to PVABh, 331, 13—14 which expresses the 
same idea. I thank Birgit Kellner for alerting me to this passage. 

Yamari points out that the opponent here is “Carvaka and so on", PVATS,: 103, 295: dis ni tshu rol 
mdzes pa la sogs pa gsal ba ma yin no zhes mjug sdud pa ni/ des na zhes bya ba'o/ 

From the list given above (section 6), it follows that the erroneousness of perception consists in not 

grasping the nature of what is to be obtained by it (prapyasvarüpabhranti, PVABh2 221, 23). The 
observation by McCrea (2011: 327)—that * [...] Prajfiakara is [...] flatly contradicting one of the most 
fundamental claims that Dharmakirti himself made about perception" by saying that "perception is 
not free from error"—has to be modified: even according to Prajiiākaragupta it is non-erroneous with 
regard to the present thing; but it is erroneous with regard to what is to be obtained by the activity that 
it could lead to. Taken in this sense, the contradiction to Dharmakirti vanishes. Prajfiakaragupta is only 
clarifying that pratyaksa is not a means of valid cognition because it is non-erroneous. 
In a soteriological context, however, cognition's awareness of itself is a central issue, especially in 
Prajflakaragupta’s discussion of PV, II 1-6, edited in Ono 2000. To illustrate this with just one passage, 
cf. Franco 2004: 168: “Means of knowledge is only self-awareness, the single [type of] perception; 
there is no other, because the multiplicity (prapanca) [of the means of knowledge taught by the Buddha 
merely] follows [the needs of] the people to be trained." See also Arnold 2012: 187-88. 
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In the second part of the closing statement for this section, we can see that the direct 
awareness a cognition has of itself is essential for the differentiation of two, and only two, 
means of valid cognition, the other central point that was at issue: 


PVABh; 221, 7-10: evam tarhi katham pratyaksanumanayor laksanabhe- 
dah | uktam atra spastetarapratibhasabhedad iti | sa eva pratibhasabhedas 
tatha kuto bhavati | yasya svatantram grahanam tatra spastapratibhasata | 
yasyanyatha tad aspastapratibhasam atindriyam paroksam | 


[Opponent:] If it is so, how [can there be] a different definition for perception 
and inference? 


[Proponent:] To this [question] it was said that [it is] due to a difference in the 
appearance as distinct [or] not.** 


[Opponent:] Exactly this different appearance in such a way, what does it come 
from? 


[Proponent:] In the case of that which is grasped independently [from any form 
other than its own], there is a distinct appearance. That [which is grasped] in 
another way has an indistinct appearance, is beyond the senses, is remote. 


With this, Prajfiakaragupta has restated the main reason (as he saw it) for the differentia- 
tion of two types of valid cognitions: it is wholly “intrinsic” to the content of the cognitions, 
and has nothing to do with the correctness or erroneousness of the respective cognitions.’ 


7 Conclusion 


I have tried to show that Prajfiakaragupta's commentary on PV III 53d—57 is carefully 
composed and consistently argued in view of his commentary on PV III 1—2: the same 
central concerns underlie many arguments, and it can sometimes be misleading to focus on 
one particular segment of the text in isolation from its wider context. 

The main points from Prajfiakaragupta's discussion, as I have analyzed it here, can be 
restated as follows: 


1. To bea means of valid cognition is here being considered as making activity according 
to a cognizer's expectations possible (pravartaka-tva is the main criterion for validity 
in these passages). 

2. Under that definition, there are two such means of valid cognition, perception and 
another, based on the two ways in which objects appear in awareness: distinctly and 
indistinctly. 


56 There are various passages this could be referring to. The most likely candidate, in my opinion, is the 
last statement before the example of the jewel and the lamp is introduced, PVABh2 218, 26: tasmāt 
paroksavisayapravartakatve 'pi spastaspastabhedat pramanadvitayam eva | See also n. 15. 

57 Note also that, whereas this is a sufficient criterion for the distinction of perception and non-perception, 
it is certainly not a sufficient one for the distinction of inference and conceptual cognition. But Prajíia- 
karagupta is here trying to show only that there must be perception and at least one other type of valid 
cognition. For this, the argument is sufficient. 
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3. Both means are erroneous about the object that they enable a cognizer to obtain: that 
object does not appear in perception (which grasps a present thing), and the other 
type operates without particulars, one of which will be obtained. 

4. Using any notion of "correspondence to an object" other than making successful 
activity possible, in order to distinguish what is and what is not a means of valid 
cognition, is doomed to failure, because to be a means of valid cognition implies 
non-correspondence to the very object to which it facilitates everyday activity; that 
object is never present to it. 


Prajfiakaragupta thus resolves the tension between PV III 1 and PV III 53d—that the 
two means of valid cognition result from two objects of valid cognition, but that there is in 
fact only one such object—on the basis of a complex argument that works on two levels: 
if everyday activity is to be possible, the duality of the means of valid cognition must be 
accepted; perception by itself cannot support this activity. That only the particular is sought 
for in this activity does not change this: perception and inference cannot be distinguished in 
their erroneousness about this future thing, and the main argument of PV III 1 has therefore 
to be understood to mean that there are two means of valid cognition because this particular, 
the future object of successful activity, is cognized in two ways, distinctly or indistinctly. 
Alternatively, it is possible to maintain that only perception is a means of valid cognition. 
Only the perception of cognition by itself exists in reality: this does, however, not support 
everyday activity, is not the topic of the pratyaksa chapter, and is not acceptable to the 
opponent. 


Quite a few factors make the interpretation of Prajfiakaragupta's work as difficult as 
it is interesting: its sheer extent and the unreliability of its edition are two major ones; 
they are compounded by Prajfiakaragupta's style of writing, nearly colloquial in its flow 
of arguments, and his skill in letting multiple threads run throughout long exchanges that 
shift in their main focus: the question of a cognition's correctness, the general definition of 
a means of valid cognition, the distinction of the means of valid cognition acceptable to 
the participants in Prajiakaragupta’s debate, the relation between cognition's accordance 
to an object and the definition of a means of valid cognition, and a number of assumptions 
that in the end turn out to entail unwanted consequences and have to be discarded. 

I have here presented one example of such an exchange, taking care to weigh the 
arguments in respect to their dialectical context, in terms both of their content and of the 
commitment with which they are made. I believe this is the best way to come to a clearer 
understanding of the claims that Prajfiakaragupta is actually making. 
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Balancing the Scales: Dharmakirti Inside and Out 


by 
Lawrence McCrea 


Recent years have witnessed much debate about the best way to make sense of Dharmakirti's 
apparent diversity of philosophical positions regarding the status of mind-independent 
objects: at some times he appears to argue in ways that presuppose the existence of such 
objects, while at others he argues against them. Several approaches have been proposed 
to account for this apparent contradiction in Dharmakirti's various statements regarding 
ontology. Most famously John Dunne (2004), building on earlier interpretive strategies 
suggested by Georges Dreyfus (1997) and Sara McClintock (2003), has suggested that 
we should see such positions as ranged along a "sliding scale" of hierarchically arranged 
stances, in which “more accurate descriptions of what we perceive and think supersede less 
accurate ones." He finds in the Pramanavarttika four such levels of analysis: “The Views 
of Ordinary Persons,” “the Abhidharma Typology,” “External Realism” and “Epistemic 
Idealism.” Each of these levels is said to give way to the next through a specific kind of 
“mereological” transition argument, which shows that certain entities accepted as real on a 
given ontological level cannot be accounted for either as unitary or as multiform — as “one 
or many” — forcing one to abandon this ontology and ascend to the next, higher level of 
analysis. 

Dunne’s views have provoked much discussion and several significant critiques. I 
will mention here specifically only Kellner (2011) Arnold (2008). Kellner challenges the 
uniformity of the *mereological" model for ascending the levels, among others discussing 
a specific idealist argument of Dharmakirti, showing that there is no way to satisfactorily 
distinguish definitionally between the supposedly external object of a cognition and the 
immediately preceding cognition (samanantara-pratyaya) that gives rise to it, since both 
are causes of the awareness, and resemble it in form. Arnold questions whether the third, 
external realist level is philosophically viable, even as a theoretical alternative to the 
"epistemic idealist" level, to which he believes it inevitably reduces. But neither of them, 
or any other critic of the sliding scale so far as I know, questions the hierarchy itself 
— in particular the idea that the idealist or Yogacara position set forth at certain points 
in the Pramanavarttika and Pramanaviniscaya is meant to be presented as clearly and 
unambiguously preferable to the external realist, *Sautrantika" or bahyarthavada level. It 
is this widespread assumption I wish here to call into question. 


On Dunne's view, the external realist or “Sautrantika” arguments Dharmakirti often 
relies upon are there only as preliminary, conditional positions—as stepping stones which 
invariably give way through a specific kind of "transition argument” to the more accurate 
and more soteriologically beneficial idealist or Yogacara position which represents Dhar- 
makirti's real view. Dunne characterizes the interpretive strategy that leads him to this 
conclusion as one of a “hermeneutics of charity"! As Dunne explains this, 


1 See Dunne 2004: 11, 68—69, 239. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti ’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 251-265. 
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If... a well articulated passage or position clearly contradicts some other, 
equally well articulated passage or position, then the general principle of 
hermeneutical charity we have adopted will prompt us to rank these positions 
along a hierarchical scale; the lower position, while contextually expedient, is 
superseded by the higher position that, by virtue of passing a rational test that 
the lower position fails, conforms more closely to Dharmakirti's version of 
ultimate truth (Dunne 2004: 239, n. 24). 


But should we take it as a given that there can be no reason why a philosophical author 
might choose to present multiple, genuinely alternative points of view, or alternative 
explanations of the phenomena he is attempting to account for, without falling prey to 
charges of incoherence? It is not in fact difficult to imagine motives that might prompt 
such an approach. For example, Vincent Eltschinger (2010, 2014) has recently stressed 
the importance of the Buddhist epistemological tradition as foregrounding for apologetic 
purposes a “‘supersectarian” identity “aimed at defending Buddhism as a whole against 
Brahmanical hostility" (2010: 399; see also Eltschinger 2014: 174ff.). Taking this into 
account, one can easily see how it might have seemed desirable to formulate a broad- 
based, “big tent" defense of Buddhism which could accommodate defenders of somewhat 
different Buddhist positions within a largely common epistemological framework. I will 
later mention one more way (apart from the "sliding scale") in which we might make sense 
of Dharmakirti's apparent accommodation of multiple ontological stances. 

At this point I would like, instead, to point out one obvious counterexample to Dunne's 
line of thinking on this question—one which has not, so far as I know, been discussed 
in connection with the vexed question of Dharmakirti's ontology and his argumentative 
method and goals. I am thinking of Dharmakirti's own primer on Buddhist logic and 
epistemology, the Nyayabindu. It has long been a commonplace among commentators and 
subcommentators on this work (stretching back at least to Vinitadeva in the 8" century) to 
view the Nyayabindu as a work designed to conform to both a realist and an idealist ontology 
(usually labelled as “Sautrantika” and “Yogacara,” respectively).? Certain commentators 
observe that, at a few specific points in the text, these two contrary ontological perspectives 
necessarily diverge, and the question is sometimes raised as to whether some point advanced 
in the text is incompatible with either the Yogacara or the Sautrantika positions. But the 
idea that the text on the whole is meant to accommodate both ontologies is widely shared, 
and nowhere, I think, seriously disputed. 

What I would like to suggest, simply put, is that both of Dharmakirti's major systemic 
treatises on Buddhist logic and epistemology, the Pramanavarttika and the Pramanavini- 
šcaya, are, like the Nyayabindu, designed to accommodate and to accord, as seamlessly 
as possible, both with an idealist, Yogacara, “mind-only” ontology and with that specific 
variety of external realism which later doxographers designate as “Sautrantika” — what 
is sometimes known as the anumeya-bahyarthavada, the "inferred external object" view. 
There may well be — indeed there certainly is — reason to believe that, between these 
two views, Dharmakirti regarded the Yogacara position as philosophically (and perhaps 


2 See Vinītadeva ad Nyayabindu 1.1 and 1.3 (Vyāyabindutīkā, pp. 4 and 7): istas ca prakaranarambhah 


sautrantikayogacarobhayanayanudhavanartham. See Dharmottarapradipa, pp. 42—44 and 61 for addi- 
tional references. 
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soteriologically) preferable, but, as we shall see, he nevertheless goes out of his way on 
multiple occasions to present these two positions as viable alternative philosophical paths. 

Once we abandon the presupposition that discerning Dharmakirti's own preferred 
position on the question of objects and discerning what he intends to argue for in his works 
are necessarily equivalent, it becomes much easier to account for certain aspects of the way 
he juxtaposes the vijfianavada and bahyarthavada positions at several key points in the 
Pramanavarttika and the Pramanavini$caya. One important reason it is difficult to read 
Dharmakirti's key statements of the vijfiíanavada position as an unambiguous ontological 
step up from the bahyarthavada position is that it is often after having developed what 
seem to be, and have generally been accepted as, his definitive vijfianavadin arguments 
that Dharmakirti advances his most fully developed bahyarthavadin arguments. Indeed, it 
seems to be Dharmakirti's regular, and perhaps even invariable, practice (as I will demon- 
strate), to follow his fullest and seemingly most conclusive arguments for the vijūānavādin 
position with a corresponding and parallel argument defending a specific version of the 
bahyarthavadin position. It is difficult to see why he would adopt this approach if his 
ultimate philosophical and soteriological strategy were designed to bring his readers up to 
the highest, idealist, level and leave them there. 


Pramanaviniscaya 1.58 


The most striking passage of this kind, and the one that seems to have garnered the most 
attention from later chroniclers and critics of the Sautrantika position, is one for which 
the original Sanskrit text has only recently become fully available, and has not yet, I 
think, received the attention it deserves — that is, Pramanaviniscaya 1.58 (the final karika 
in the chapter on perception), along with its accompanying vrtti. The passage occurs 
just after Dharmakirti has presented his famous sahopalambha-niyama (“necessary co- 
apprehension”) argument — that “there is no distinction between blue and the awareness of 
blue, because they are necessarily co-apprehended.”> Having advanced this claim as part 
of his defense of the vijūānavāda position, Dharmakirti now turns to consider its relevance 
to the bahyarthavadin position: 


Because of this, even if there is an external object, there is no difference 
between the appearing object and the awareness of it. (1.58ab) 


Even if an external object does exist, the non-differentiation between the 
appearing object (“blue,” or the like) and the awareness of it is established by 
the co-apprehension and co-awareness of the two. 


Therefore, the awareness has a double form. 


Therefore it is established that awareness has a twofold form, since it bears 
the form of both object and awareness. [Pürvapaksin:] If the appearing object 
is not differentiated from the awareness, then how can one think that it is 
something different? 


; PVin 1.54 (p. 39): sahopalambhaniyamad abhedo nilataddhiyoh / 
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There can be proof of an external object on the basis of disjunction [vya- 
tireka]. (1.58cd) 


The fact that awareness [sometimes] does not arise when all other causes 
capable of producing it exist indicates the lack of some other cause; this could 
be the external object." 


Even if we accept that all that is phenomenally apparent to us in any awareness is the 
awareness's own form, we may still be able to infer an external object as a cause of what 
appears to us. We do not, for example, see "blue" at all times and, in the absence of any 
evident factor in our immediately prior awareness that determines whether we do or not 
see blue at any particular moment, we may legitimately infer an additional, extra-mental 
cause for the occasional appearance of, e.g., blue in our visual awareness. This is clearly 
presented as a positive argument in favor of the bahyarthavadin position, and has invariably 
been interpreted as such by later authors, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist (for whom 
Pramanaviniscaya 1.58 and its attendant vrtti become, indeed, the classic statement of the 
Buddhist bāhyārthavādin or Sautrantika position). 

It is hard to see why, if the defense of bahyarthavada (conditional or otherwise) is 
meant to be a stepping stone on the path to Dharmakirti's ultimate stance of vijfianavada, 
he should choose, after directly presenting his most fully developed argument in defense 
of this vijūānavāda, to then deliberately step backwards, or downwards, to the “lower,” 
supposedly philosophically less tenable and soteriologically less useful level of external 
realism. Moreover, even if we were able to find some motive for this return to defense of the 
bahyarthavadin position after the supposed transition to “epistemic idealism” has already 
been effected, there is no way what we see in Pramānaviniscaya 1.58 can be read as a 
step backward to a more primitive, more naive, or less fully developed position than the 
vijnanavadin view that precedes it. On the contrary, it is presented explicitly as a sequel to, 
and an outgrowth of, the purportedly vijfianavadin analysis that immediately precedes it. It 
builds on, and entirely presupposes, the dvairupya of perceptual cognitions that Dharmakirti 
has just argued for, and the validity of the sahopalambhaniyama argument that formed its 
centerpiece. Indeed, in the light of the way Dharmakirti constructs the bahyarthavadin 
argument in 1.58, and the way he connects it with the preceding argument, one must in 
fact recognize that the sahopalambhaniyama argument, despite the way it has so often 
been characterized by both premodern and modern expositors of Dharmakirti’s thought, 
is in fact not an idealist argument at all. That is to say, it is fully consistent with the final 
versions of both the vijfíanavadin and bahyarthavadin positions as Dharmakirti develops 
them in both the Pramanavini$caya 1.58 and the parallel passage of the Pramanavarttika 


4 PVin 1.58 (p. 43): bahye "py arthe tato 'bhedo bhāsamānārthatadvidoh / (1.58ab) saty api bahye 
'rthe sahopalambhavedanabhyam bhāsamānasya nilades tatsamvidas cavivekah siddhah. dvairūpyam 
tad dhiyah (1.58c) visayajnanarupabhyam ato dvirūpā buddhih siddhā bhavati. yadi bhāsamāno 
visayakaro buddher abhinnah, tato bhinnam astiti kutah? bahyasiddhih syad vyatirekatah // (1.58cd) 
satsu samarthesu anyesu hetusu jūānakāryānispattih karanantaravaikalyam sūcayati. sa bahyo "rthah 
syat. 

For quotations of the passage, see for example the following: bahyasiddhih syad vyatirekatah: NM, vol. 
2, p. 492; IPVV, vol. 2, p. 129; TBh, p. 35 (as "Sautrantika" view); Jinendrabuddhi (PST, p. 68). satsu 
samarthesu... sa bahyo ’rthah syāt: Kāšikā ad Slokavarttika, Sünyavada 20 (Šāstrī 1927—1943, vol. 2, 
p. 100), Jinendrabuddhi (PST, p. 68). 
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discussed below. Rather than an argument for the non-reality of mind independent objects, 
the sahopalambhaniyama argument is designed to establish only that the phenomenal 
content of perception, its grasping and grasped aspects, are artificially abstracted parts 
of a single cognitive image. Establishing this is a necessary prerequisite for defending a 
vijnanavadin position, but does not require one to adopt such a position, as Dharmakirti's 
own discussion in Pramāņavinišcaya 1.58 explicitly shows.* 

While the final kārikā of the Pramanavini$caya chapter on perception thus presents us 
with a viable avenue for the defense of the existence of extra-mental objects, Dharmakirti 
does not leave us with a definitive endorsement of this position over the vijfianavadin stance 
developed earlier. This new sahopalambhaniyama-consistent argument for extra-mental 
objects is immediately followed by a further remark that rehabilitates the vijfianavadin posi- 
tion but, again, as a viable alternative path, not as a decisive victor over the bahyarthavadin 
position: 


Unless one can say that this disjunction of effect is produced by the absence 
of a specific material cause [upādāna, i.e. the samanantara-pratyaya].' 


The idealist might try to account for the occasional appearance of images such as blue in our 
awareness by positing, instead of an extra-mental object, a specific (but unperceived) factor 
in the immediately prior awareness (samanantara-pratyaya — which is the material cause of 
any given awareness-moment) that causes us to see blue on some occasions and not others. 
So, we are left with two possible ways of explaining the occasional appearance of specific 
images in our perceptual awareness, both of which require us to postulate something not 
itself phenomenally evident — either a putative extra-mental object, or an unperceived causal 
factor in our prior awareness — whose presence or absence accounts for our perception 
containing a given image at some times but not others. But there is, notably, no explicit 
indication of whether either of these views is to be preferred over the other, nor even the 
suggestion of an argument or a criterion that would enable one to choose between them. 
Far from attempting to compel us to move “up” from the external realist to the epistemic 
idealist level, Dharmakirti seems almost to be going out of his way to display ambivalence: 
there “can be proof” of the external object, “unless someone were able to say” that the 
disjunction in effect is produced by a difference in the samanantara-pratyaya. He does not 
say explicitly whether the object is proven in this way, or whether the vijfianavadin is or 
is not able to explain the occasional appearance of the effect in this way. We are simply 
left with two ways of accounting causally for the appearance of specific images in our 
perceptual awareness, with no indication of how (or whether) we should decide between 
them. 

Having set forth this pair of parallel accounts, the Pratyaksa chapter of the Prama- 
navinišcaya concludes with one further objection against and response in support of the 
vijnanavadin view: 


$ I am not in fact the first to take note of the fact the sahopalambha-niyama argument is consistent 


with both the vijffanavadin and bahyarthavadin positions as Dharmakirti ultimately develops them. 
Matsumoto (1980: 26) makes the same point and Alex Watson (2010: 311, n. 46) has recently drawn 
attention to this point as well. 

PVin ad 1.58cd (p. 43): yady atra kašcid upadanavisesabhavakrtam karyavyatirekam na bruyat. 
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[Objection:] But how then could this person (i.e. the vijūānavādin|, while 
denying objects for all awarenesses, nevertheless say that a confused aware- 
ness is not a pramana while an unconfused one is, since there would be no 
difference between them? [Reply:] Seeing that, even for someone who is not 
fully awakened, activity sometimes proves to be untrustworthy, due to the 
fault of being connected with karmic traces of confusion, one can say that one 
sort of awareness is not a pramana, seeing that, in other cases, this activity 
has dependable consequences which persist as long as samsara does, being 
based on firmly established karmic traces, one can say that this other sort 
of awareness is a pramana, in consideration of its non-disparity with [other] 
worldly activity. What is stated here is the form of conventional pramanas. 
Others are confused even about this, and draw people into disagreements. 
Those who devote themselves to the wisdom consisting in thought (cintamayt 
prajūā), however, turn their attention toward the ultimate pramana, which is 
faultless through the discrimination of error and free from decay. This too is 
slightly hinted at.* 


This explanation of how pramana and non-pramana can be distinguished in an object-free 
world does redress the opponent’s objection, and rehabilitates vijfianavada, but only as a 
possibility, not as a position to which we are compelled. It leaves in place the unresolved 
ambiguity of Dharmakirti's prior treatment of the two as alternatives. Furthermore, it 
rehabilitates the idealist position even as a possible stance only by bracketing both the 
vijūānavādin and bahyarthavadin positions as less than the ultimate truth. Again, at least 
within the realm of “conventional pramanas," we are left not with a decisive argument that 
forces us to move from an external realist to an idealist stance (or vice versa); these two 
basic ontological stances are both left on the table as Dharmakirti ends his discussion of 
perception. 


Pramanavarttika, Pratyaksa 391—398 


The basic features of this ambiguous back and forth between the vijfíanavadin and bahya- 
rthavādin positions in PVin 1.58 and its accompanying vrtti are all in fact prefigured in 
what is clearly the parallel passage in the Perception chapter of the Pramanavarttika: 


Therefore it is unavoidable that the object, which appears at the same time 
as the awareness, is not distinguished from the awareness. There could be an 
inference of a difference in the cause [of one's awareness], 


PVin ad 1.58 (pp. 43—44): so "pi katham sarvajnananam visayam vyatirecayann upaplavetarayoh 
pramāņetaratām brūyād, visesabhavat? upaplavavasanavisandhidosad aprabuddhasyapy anāšvāsikam 
vyavaharam utpašyann ekam apramanam ācaksīta, aparam āsamsāram avisistanubandham drdhavasa- 
natvad iha vyavahārāvisamvādāpeksayā pramānām. sāmvyavahārikasya caitat pramāņasya rūpam 
uktam. atrāpi pare mudha visamvādayanti lokam iti. cintāmāyīm eva tu prajūām anušīlayanto vi- 
bhramavivekanirmalam anapāyi paramarthikapramanam abhimukhikurvanti. tad api lesatah sūcitam 
eveti. 
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due to the absence of [specific] perceptual awarenesses even when all the other 
causes are present. Unless one can state a restriction based on the immediately 
preceding awareness.” 


Here too we have, immediately following an argument for the nondifferentiation of the 
awareness from its object, the claim that one may nevertheless infer an extra-mental object 
as a cause for the occasional occurrence of specific images in our awareness. And here 
again we have the possibility of an unrecognized causal factor in our immediately prior 
awareness suggested as an alternate explanation of these occasional images. The phrasing is 
extremely close to that of Pramdnaviniscaya 1.58, and again we have the same juxtaposed 
optative construction: “There could be an inference... unless one can say...,” leaving 
us with a similar ambiguity on the external object question. But there is one significant 
difference between this passage and the (later) vrtti on Pramānaviniscaya 1.58. There 
Dharmakirti presented the vijūānavādin and bahyarthavadin as hypothetical alternative 
stances without ultimately indicating a preference for one over the other. Here, on the other 
hand, Dharmakirti does at least indirectly indicate such a preference (PV, Pratyaksa 398): 


This [vijfíanamatra view] is the doctrine of the wise; but this dual nature of 
awareness [as grahya and grahaka] is [also] established in reliance on an 
external object, due to the rule of co-awareness.!! 


Labelling the vijūānavādin view as “the doctrine of the wise" does certainly suggest that 
Dharmakirti considers this view to be preferable (whether philosophically or soteriologi- 
cally). But it is important to note that this offhand indication of preference does not come 
coupled with any sort of argument that would justify it. Here too, as in Pramanaviniscaya 
1.58, we are left with two philosophically viable accounts of perceptual images, one which 
posits the reality of extra-mental objects, and one which denies them, but with no clear 
argument for preferring one over the other. 

If, then, as it seems, Dharmakirti does not wish to present any compelling argument that 
forces his readers to abandon the external realist position in favor of an idealist one, what is 
he trying to do here? If, as the label "doctrine of the wise" would at least seem to suggest, 
the vijffianavadin position is Dharmakirti's preferred view, why should he present it and the 
parallel bahyarthavadin account in such careful equipoise (as he later does, without a similar 
indication of preference, in the Pramanaviniscaya)? Both available Sanskrit commentaries 
on this passage of the Pramanavarttika address the question directly. Prajfiakaragupta 
comments on Pratyaksa 398 as follows: 


[Pūrvapaksin:] Why then did the Teacher [Dignaga] explain that [the aware- 
ness has] a dual form even if the external object exists? Vijnanavada alone is 
the correct position. In response to this, he [Dharmakirti] says: 


PV, Pratyaksa 391—392: tasmād arthasya durvāram jfianakalavabhasinah / jfianad avyatirekitvam 
hetubhedānumā bhavet // 391 abhavad aksabuddhinam satsv apy anyesu hetusu / niyamam yadi na 
brūyāt pratyayat samanantarat // 392 

The intervening verses (PV, Pratyaksa 393—397) parallel the objection against the vijfíanavadin account 
of pramanya and the vijūānavādin response given in the vrtti on PVin 1.58, but in more detail. 

PV, Pratyaksa 398: asty esa vidusam vado bahyam tv āšritya varnyate / dvairupyam sahasamvittiniyamat 
tac ca sidhyate // 398 
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This [vijūānamātra view] is the doctrine of the wise; but this dual nature 
of awareness [as grahya and grahaka] is [also] established in reliance on 
an external object, due to the rule of co-awareness. 


The dual form [of awareness] is explained with provisional acceptance of the 
external object, in consideration of others [who hold opposing views]. But 
wise people accept vijfianavada alone.!? 


Manorathanandin, whose comment on the verse closely mirrors that of Prajiakaragupta, 
explains further: 


This is the doctrine “of the wise," i.e. the Yogacarins who understand reason- 
ing, which explains that there is nothing but consciousness in all conditions. 
The teacher [Dignaga] has [also] explained the duality of form of awareness 
relying on the external object accepted by the Sautrantikas. And this duality of 
form is established “due to the rule of co-awareness," i.e. due to the rule of 
co-apprehension [sahopalambha-niyama] since, even if there is a difference 
[between the awareness and the object], this [rule of co-apprehension] still 
exists. ? 


As Prajfiakaragupta and Manorathanandin both rightly point out, Dignaga in his investiga- 
tion of the objects of perception in his Pramanasamuccaya (on which the Pramanavarttika 
is ostensibly a commentary) similarly offers parallel vijfíanavadin and bahyarthavadin 
accounts without indicating a preference for one over the other: 


If the awareness together with its content is the object, then what one appre- 
hends is an object in the form of one's own self-awareness, which may be 
either desirable or not. /f, however, the thing to be known is an external object, 
then 


The pramana for this is simply that it has the form of the object. 


For then, setting aside the [awareness' own] form, even though this is what is 
cognized by the awareness, the pramana for this [awareness] is simply that it 
has the form of the object, since that object 


is known through this. 9 (emphasis mine)! 


Pramanavarttikabhasya ad Pratyaksa 398 (PVA, p. 416): katham tarhi bahye ’py arthe acaryena 
dvirūpatā vijndnasyokta? vijfianavada eva yuktah. atrocyate. asty esa vidusam vado bahyam tv āšri- 
tya varnyate / dvairüpyam sahasamvittiniyamat tac ca sidhyati // 398 // bahyarthabhyupagamena 
parāpeksayā dvirūpatā varnyate, vidusām tu vijfíanavada eva. 

Pramanavarttikavrtti on Pratyaksa 398 (PVV, p. 142): asty esa sarvavyavasthasu vijfíaptimatratapra- 
tipadako vidusam nyayadarsinam yogacaranam vadah. sautrāntikair istam bahyam artham āšritya 
jfianasya dvairüpyam acaryena varnyate. tac ca dvairupyam sahasamvedaniyamat sahopalambhaniya- 
mat sidhyati bhede 'pi sati tadbhavat [corr. tadabhāvāt]. 

Pramanasamuccaya 1.9cd (PS, p. 4): yada hi savisayam jnanam arthah, tadā svasamvedananurüpam 
artham pratipadyata istam anistam va. yada tu bahya evarthah prameyah, tadā visayabhasataivasya 
pramāņam tada hi jfanasvasamvedyam api svarupam anapeksyarthabhasataivasya pramanam. yasmāt 
so "rthah tena mīyate // 9 // 
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The connection these commentators posit between Dharmakirti's practice and Dignaga's 
thus makes sense,” though it simply pushes the basic question back one step further: It 
is plausible to suggest that Dharmakirti's parallel presentation of the vijfíanavada and 
bahyarthavada as viable alternatives is meant to conform to Dignaga’s practice, but this 
does not explain why Dignaga himself would have adopted this approach in the first place. A 
basic gesture of inclusiveness towards others in the Buddhist camp is presumably intended 
by Prajfiakaragupta's “in consideration of others" (parāpeksayā) and Manorathanandin's 
reference to “the external object accepted by the Sautrantikas." In any case, both clearly 
acknowledge that both Dharmakirti and Dignaga, while themselves personally inclined 
toward the vijūānavādin stance, are seeking in these passages to accommodate (and precisely 
thereby not to supersede) the bahyarthavadin/Sautrantika position. 


Pramanavarttika, Pratyaksa 223—224 


I will close by briefly examining one further passage in which Dharmakirti appears to 
balance the vijfianavadin and bahyarthavadin positions in this way: verses 194—224 of 
the Pratyaksa chapter of the Pramanavarttika. 'This passage deals with the problem of 
citrata — *multicoloredness," or more generally “multiplicity” of any kind in a cognitive 
image. When we perceive a multicolored object, or any object that appears to have multiple 
properties of any kind (such as a spatially extended object that appears to exist at more 
than one point), how is it that we have an impression of the “oneness”? Does it exist only 
in our minds, or is there some way that external, atomic objects can be aggregated into 
what is in some sense a "single" object? This is an absolutely key passage for both Dunne's 
and Dreyfus's analyses, as both see it as marking Dharmakirti's crucial transition from 
the external realist to the idealist level of analysis (i.e. from the third to the fourth level in 
Dunne's “sliding scale"). It is with reference to this passage that Dunne says: 


Finally, in moving from the third to the fourth level of analysis, the inability to 
specify whether the image in perception is single or multiple is the primary 
argument against the existence of extra-mental objects (Dunne 2004: 63). 


In response to the intractable problem of the cognitive image's variegated 
singularity, Dharmakirti abandons External Realism in favor of Epistemic 
Idealism (Dunne 2004: 112). 


Dreyfus similarly sees Dharmakirti's exploration of the problems posed by the multiformity 
of perceptual images as setting the stage for a definitive transition from external realism to 
idealism. As he says: 


This denial of the reality of external objects is where Dharmakirti finds a 
solution to the dilemma created by an impression of a solid extended object 
produced by atoms, which do not have any extension by themselves. The 


The link between Dharmakirti's treatment of the external object question and Dignaga’s is reinforced 
by Jinendrabuddhi, who, in explaining the version of the bahyarthavadin view set forth by Dignaga in 
the Pramanasamuccaya, quotes PVin 1.58cd and closely paraphrases the following vrtti (PS, p. 68). 
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problem is solved by rooting out its source, the assumption that objects exist 
external to consciousness as a result of atomic aggregation. The Yogacara 
view that objects exist only as reflections of consciousness is Dharmakirti's 
answer to the problem created by extended objects (Dreyfus 1997: 103). 


The problem with both Dunne's and Dreyfus's reading of this passage of the Pramana- 
varttika is that here too, as in Pramanaviniscaya 1.58, we find, as a coda to what they 
take to be Dharmakirti's conclusive argument driving the shift from the "external realist” 
to the “epistemic idealist” stance, a return to the defense of the external realist (or, at 
any rate, an external realist) position. Dharmakirti's response to the problem of citrata 
(Pramanavarttika, Pratyaksa 209—224) is too complex to analyze in detail here. He offers in 
fact there three different ways to account for multiform appearance in awareness, apparently 
presented as parallel, alternative lines of argument: one which denies that multiformity 
can really exist either externally or within awareness (209—219), a second that accepts the 
existence of multiformity in cognitive images (akaras) but denies that it can exist externally 
(220—222), and a third that, accepting the stricture that multiformity can exist only in 
awareness, nevertheless asserts that multiple, real external objects can give rise to a single, 
multiform awareness (223—224).'* Obviously it is the third position here that is of most 
interest for my argument, as it represents yet another retrospective rehabilitation of the 
external realist position. The relevant verses run as follows: 


On the other hand, what contradiction is there if many [atoms] which have this 
special causal capacity [collectively] do not separately cause the awareness, 
just as is the case with the self, the sense organ, and so on." 


To be “grasped” is nothing other than to be a cause. When the awareness has 
the same appearance as something [that causes it], one says that this thing is 
grasped by the awareness. '? 


16 The commentator Prajiiākaragupta says that these three alternative lines of argument are offered 


"in accordance with the reasoning of the Madhyamikas, the Yogacaras, and the Bahyarthavadins" 
(madhyamikayogacarabahyarthavadinayena — PVA, p. 288). Steinkellner, with good reason, questions 
Prajfiakaragupta’s use of the label *Madhyamika" here (1990: 76—78 and p. 86, n. 35). The first 
position seems closer to what later becomes known as the nirakaravadin position (that cognitions 
are in reality “without form;" or, in Dreyfus's terms, the “False Aspectarian" position) — Dreyfus in 
fact straightforwardly labels it as such, plainly recognizing the divide between the nirakaravadin view 
argued for in Pramanavarttika, Pratyaksa 210—219 and the sākāravādin view advanced in 220—222 
(but not, as far as I can see, taking heed of the third, bahyarthavadin, position on offer in 223-224 — see 
Dreyfus 1997: 103—104 and 490). 

On the Nyaya view of perception a group of factors — self, sense organ, mind, object, etc. — are said 
to collectively cause perceptual awareness, while any of these factors individually will not do so. In 
the same way, there is no contradiction in asserting that multiple “blue” atoms in appropriate spatial 
proximity can collectively cause an awareness of blue, even though no single atom could cause such an 
awareness by itself. 

Pramanavarttika, Pratyaksa 223—224: ko và virodho bahavah samjātātišayāh prthak | bhaveyuh kā- 
ranam buddher yadi nātmendriyādivat // 223 hetubhavad rte nanya grahyata nama kacana / tatra 
buddhir yadābhāsā tasyās tad grahyam ucyate // 224 Dunne does recognize that these verses form 
part of Dharmakirti’s discussion of the citrata problem, and translates them (2004: 411), but does not 
appear to consider their implications for his "sliding scale" analysis. 
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That Dharmakirti is here transitioning to an alternative line of argument is clearly marked in 
the text (“On the other hand”) and, as in Pramanavini$caya 1.58, there is nothing to indicate 
whether this line of argument or the one that precedes it is to be preferred for any reason. On 
Dharmakirti's own explicit analysis, then, the problem of citrata explored in this passage 
does not compel us, or even forcefully nudge us, toward an idealist stance. He offers the 
reader answers to the citrata problem that work just as well whether one accepts external 
objects or rejects them. It is true that the alternative resolution of the citrata question 
presented in the final two verses of this passage only opens the door to bahyarthavada 
as a possibility; the claim is that multiple atoms can act as external causes for a single 
multicolored mental image, not that such external causes must exist. Nevertheless, taken 
seriously, these verses undo much of the supposed work done by the earlier portion of the 
passage, on both Dunne's and Dreyfus's accounts. The external realist position is certainly 
not definitively abandoned here, and the move from realism to idealism cannot reasonably 
be described as “Dharmakirti’s answer" to the citratā problem, but (at best) one of several 
possible answers. 


Conclusion 


In the light of the treatment of the bahyarthavadin position in all of the passages discussed 
above, it seems difficult to maintain that Dharmakirti was seeking in his major epistemolog- 
ical works to push readers to ultimately adopt a vijfíanavadin stance. Whatever his personal 
position on the status of extra-mental objects, he seems deliberately to have written in 
such a way that either vijfianavadin or bahyarthavadin readers could comfortably adopt his 
epistemology. He in fact developed what came to be some of the most influential arguments 
in support of Buddhist bahyarthavada. This helps to explain why later doxographers, when 
seeking to delineate the “Sautrantika” view, so often turned precisely to Dharmakirti's 
statements, and specifically to PVin 1.58, as the classic textual formulation of this posi- 
tion. The specific variety of “external realism" set forth in PVin 1.58 is not a preexisting 
philosophical position that Dharmakirti (or Dignaga) adopted as a heuristic device or a 
stepping stone to draw readers along to his “real” idealist position; it is, rather, explicitly 
presented as an outgrowth of his own analysis of the phenomenology of perception. It is 
not only that one can be a *Sautrantika" in the sense recognized by the later doxographers 
and still be a Dharmakirtian. Rather, one can be a Sautrantika, in the doxographers' sense 
of this term, only if one is a Dharmakirtian. That is, the externalist argument as set forth in 
Pramāņavinišcaya 1.58 and, more briefly, in Pramanavarttika, Pratyaksa 223—224 and 
398 grows specifically out of the analysis of the dvirupata of all perceptual cognitions — the 
artificial division what is really a unitary cognitive image into a “grasping” and “grasped” 
form (grahaka and grahya akara) — and fully presupposes the validity of the arguments on 
which this analysis is based. That is, the epistemology and phenomenology of perception 
elaborated by both Dharmakirti and Dignaga is entirely shared between the vijfianavadin 
and the bahyarthavadin position as they elaborate them. 

Arnold is entirely right to stress this in his discussion of Dunne's “sliding scale. 
Whether he is right in suggesting that such a phenomenology (which takes the only “object” 


9919 


19 See Arnold 2008, especially pp. 5-6. 
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directly accessible to awareness to be its own image) tends by its nature to force one into 
an idealist rather than a bahyarthavadin position is less obvious. This is in fact precisely 
the question at issue between the bahyarthavadin and the vijfíanavadin as Dharmakirti 
finally represents them: given that we have immediate cognitive access only to the akaras 
of our own awareness, can we or can we not legitimately infer an extra-mental cause 
for the occasional appearance of particular akaras? Obviously if Arnold were right in 
this claim, and if Dharmakirti held a similar view of the question, this would tend to 
support Dunne's model of the sliding scale, as it would leave us with a Sautrantika position 
deliberately designed to collapse into a Yogacara one. But, as I have already said, this makes 
Dharmakirti's regular return to defense of the bahyarthavadin position after presenting his 
seemingly ultimate vijfianavadin arguments hard to explain. 

So, the same general pattern recurs in Dharmakirti's works, seemingly whenever he 
presents his ultimate versions of the vijfianavada and bahyarthavada positions in explicit 
contrast to one another. We first find an argument for how the phenomenology and episte- 
mology of perception function on the vijfianavada view (in one case only, PV, Pratyaksa 
398, accompanied by a fairly clear suggestion that this is Dharmakirti's preferred view), fol- 
lowed by a defense of the bahyartha position, adopting precisely the same phenomenology 
of perception, but taking it to imply the existence of an extra-mental cause for the images 
that appear in our awareness. 

Is Dharmakirti, then, contradicting himself? Is there anything problematic in developing 
a set of views regarding perception that accommodates and accords with two conflicting 
ontologies? Must we, in charity, seek to forcibly extract from his works one definitive stance 
on the external object question, even when he himself seems to be trying carefully to avoid 
doing so? I think Dreyfus himself makes a very important observation, when considering 
the question of Dharmakirti's possible self-contradiction in his seemingly inconsistent 
position on bāhyārthavāda. To quote: 


Suffice to say that I take Dharmakirti's essential preoccupation to be episte- 
mology not metaphysics. His interest in defining the nature of reality is to 
ontologically ground his epistemology... The exact nature of real entities 
(whether, for example, they are ultimately mind independent or not) is a lesser 
concern (Dreyfus 1997: 105). 


I think this quite nicely sums up and makes sense of Dharmakirti's method here. The 
real matter Dharmakirti wishes to stress, and does stress, is precisely the account of the 
epistemology and phenomenology of perception that is common to his final versions of both 
the vijffianavadin and the bāhyārthavādin positions. This is what he argues for consistently, 
forcefully, and without ambiguity. 

An interesting side-question here is whether, and if so how, Dharmakirti sees the final 
bahyarthavadin argument in PVin 1.58 as escaping the earlier samanantara-pratyaya 
argument already discussed by Kellner. She notes that this argument is directed against 
what she describes as “the theory that Dharmakirti first adopts and then abandons: that 
external objects produce a perception which has their form (akara), or which resembles 
them" (Kellner 2011: 294 — emphasis mine). The samanantara-pratyaya argument basically 
hinges on the problem of discriminating exactly what part of the causal complex producing 
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an awareness would count as the “object.” If one defines the object as that which both 
causes an awareness and bears the same ora similar form, then one will in many cases 
have to consider the samanantara-pratyaya, the awareness immediately preceding the one 
in question, to be its object; if one has a continuous awareness of, say, blue, then any later 
moment of this stream will have as part of its causal complex its samanantara-pratyaya, 
which also contains a blue image, and hence will meet the test for being an “object.” 
The consequent inability to define an “object” in a way that distinguishes it from the 
samanantara-pratyaya is presented as a crippling flaw in this version of the external realist 
theory. In connection with this, it is interesting to note that the positive arguments for the 
bahyartha position presented in Pramanavini$caya 1.58 (after the samanantara-pratyaya 
argument has been presented) and in the parallel passage of the Pramanavarttika make no 
reference to any resemblance of form between the inferred extra-mental object and the image 
contained in the cognition it produces. In PV, Pratyaksa 224, Dharmakirti still refers to the 
awareness having the appearance (abhasa) of the aggregated atoms which are “grasped” 
by it, and it seems that this position should therefore fall prey to the samanantara-pratyaya 
argument. But the later treatments of the bahyartha position say nothing about a shared 
image or appearance between the atomic external objects and the macroscopic image they 
produce in our awareness (which, perhaps intentionally, renders the samanantara-pratyaya 
argument moot). Instead, the external object is postulated purely as an extra-mental cause 
which explains the appearance of an image such as “blue” at some times but not at others. 
This is then something like a Kantian Ding an sich, the “thing in itself," something we 
can know of as the cause of particular manifestations in our own awareness, but of which 
we can know nothing more that it causes these manifestations. On this understanding blue 
atoms would be “blue” only in the sense that they cause in us an awareness containing a 
blue image. There is no sense in which the atoms can be thought of as “blue” in and of 
themselves, when not producing an awareness, and consequently there could be no question 
or resemblance between the atoms and the image they produce in our awareness. 

The avoidance of this question of resemblance in the presentation of the Sautrantika 
position in Pramanaviniscaya 1.58 and the parallel portion of Pramanavarttika may or 
may not represent a deliberate departure from the discussion in Perception 223—224 in 
the Pramanavarttika, but in any case we can still see a basic continuity of approach to 
the question of external objects in both of Dharmakirti's major works, and for that matter 
in Dignaga's Pramanasamuccaya as well. In all of these works, as in the Nyayabindu, it 
seems that, even though Dignaga clearly held vijfianavadin views, and Dharmakirti seems 
to indicate (at least in Pramanavarttika, Pratyaksa 398) that this was his preferred position 
as well, both authors sought to produce an account of Buddhist epistemology that was 
consistent with either a vijūānavādin or a bahyarthavadin stance, and hence could be 
adopted by people of varied ontological persuasions. 

There is a larger context to the claim I am making here about Dharmakirti's treatment 
of the Sautrantika or bahyarthavadin view in the Pramanavarttika and Pramdnaviniscaya. 
As I have argued elsewhere,” there is actually quite strong evidence to indicate that some 
followers of Dharmakirti were in fact bahyarthavadins, most notably the highly influential 
commentator Dharmottara. It was precisely Dharmakirti's consistently guarded and careful 


20 See McCrea and Patil 2006: 332-333; McCrea and Patil 2010: 19—20, 139, 142-143; and McCrea 2016. 
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balancing of the vijfianavadin and bāhyārthavādin positions that made it possible for his 
followers to adopt either of these ontological stances while still presenting themselves as 
loyal adherents of the Dharmakirtian tradition. 

In the light of Dharmakirti's own seemingly ambivalent treatment of the status of 
mind-independent objects in his major epistemological works, a full understanding of the 
Buddhist pramana tradition as it developed in India in the wake of Dharmakirti's work 
would seem to call for a significant reevaluation of the role and status of the bahyarthavadin 
position within it. 
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The Concept of vyavaNsthā in Dharmottara's and 
Prajfiakaragupta's Explanation of pramana and 
pramanaphala 


by 
Mai Miyo 


Introduction 


My paper will examine the concept of vyavaNsiha (“to differentiate, establish, fix”) in 
the context of the theory of the non-distinction between pramana and pramanaphala. 
This theory is characteristic of the Buddhist logico-epistemological school and criticized 
mainly by Brahmanical philosophers. Dharmakirti expounds the relevant notions in the 
chapters on perception (pratyaksa) of his Pramanavarttika (PV III), Pramanaviniscaya 
(PVin I) and Nyayabindu (NB I), more specifically, at PV III 301—319, at PVin I 34-37 
with prose,! and NB I 18—21. My focus, however, are the divergent interpretations of 
vyavaNsthā given by Dharmottara and Prajfiakaragupta. Firstly, by way of an introduction 
I shall briefly present Dharmakirti's theory of the non-distinction between pramana and 
pramanaphala, how the concept of vyava\ sthd is introduced in this context, and how it was 
interpreted by his followers. Secondly, I will investigate the interpretations of Dharmottara 
and Prajfiakaragupta, which differ from each other in quite obvious ways; this confirms the 
conclusions of other scholars that these thinkers are adversaries on many topics.? The central 
point of their controversy in the present context is whether or not the function of vyavaNsthā 
involves ascertainment (nišcaya) or conceptual construction (vikalpa). Dharmottara affirms 
this, while Prajfakaragupta denies it. 


I would like to express my thanks to Prof. Takashi Iwata, Prof. Masahiro Inami, and the members of the 
Prajfiakaragupta Study Group for their valuable comments on my ideas, to Prof. Birgit Kellner who gave 
me crucial suggestions, and to Allison Aitken who kindly corrected my English. Moreover, I would like to 
express my sincere regret at Dr. Helmut Krasser's passing. His discussion of Dharmottara's interpretation 
of perception and conceptual construction, in his great study on the Laghupramanyapariksa, inspired 
me in many ways. 

For an edition of the Sanskrit text of PV III and a critically annotated Japanese translation, see Tosaki 
1979: 394—413. For German and Japanese translations of PVin I based on the Tibetan translations, 
see Vetter 1966: 79-87 and Tosaki 1991, respectively. An edition of the Sanskrit text of the first two 
chapters of PVin was made by Ernst Steinkellner (see PVin I, II). 

2 See, above all, Ono 1995. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 267—281. 
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1. Dharmakirti’s theory of the non-distinction between pramana and 
pramanaphala 


1.1 The meaning of the terms pramana and pramanaphala 


As is well known, the term pramana has two main meanings in epistemological discourse.” 
The first meaning is “means of valid cognition,” according to the nirvacana-analysis* of 
the term as deriving from the verb praNma (“to cognize’’), and formed with the suffix -ana 
in the meaning of an instrument (karana). The second meaning is “valid cognition,” that is, 
not the means of valid cognition, but the cognition itself. In this respect pramana is used 
synonymously with samyagjūāna.* We can detect this second meaning in the so-called 
first definition of pramana in the first verse of the pramanasiddhi chapter of PV (PV IL), 
according to which pramana is non-belying cognition (avisamvadi jūānam).* The same 
meaning is also at work in the definitions of perception and the two kinds of inference 
(i.e., svārthānumāna and parārthānumāna), which are the subcategories of pramana.” 
Dignaga attempts to resolve the confusion arising from this dual meaning by arguing that 
the valid cognition is metaphorically designated, by way of upacara, as the means of 
valid cognition.? Dharmakirti seems to use the term pramana in a broader sense which 
encompasses both meanings. Regardless, we can ascertain that in the cases where the two 
terms pramana and pramanaphala are used as a pair pramana means “means of valid 
cognition," and pramanaphala means “valid cognition." 

The word pramanaphala is normally analyzed as a genitive tatpurusa, i.e. as prama- 
nasya phalam. Given that pramana here refers specifically to a means of valid cognition, 


s Yoshida 2011 also treats this subject. 

I use the term nirvacana-analysis according to Kahrs 1998. Nirvacana is the analysis of a word in 
accordance with its meaning, and one of the fundamental features of it is that all nouns are regarded as 
related to an activity expressed in language by a verbal form. Although “nirvacana” is often rendered 
as “etymological analysis," it is indeed not simply etymological in the sense that it does not reflect the 
findings of historical linguistics which probably is how we understand “etymology” today. See Kahrs 
1998: 23, 27, and 35. 

Cf. PVin I 1,8—10, including PVin I la (printed in bold): tad dvividham samyagjfianam pratyaksam 
anumanam ceti. It is worth noting that Dharmakirti explicitly uses the word samyagjnana in the NB, 
whereas in the PV and PVin he mainly uses pramana to convey the same meaning. It is possible that he 
tried to avoid confusing the novice, intended reader of the NB with regard to the two meanings of the 
word. 

“non-belying cognition" and “illumination of a [previously] unapprehended object" (ajfiatarthaprakasa) 
in PV II 5 are often assumed to be two definitions of pramana especially according to Devendrabuddhi's 
commentary, but Dharmakirti himself does not declare them to be formal definitions. In addition, 
commentators have different opinions on how these two definitions relate to each other. For this topic, 
see Franco 1997: 45—66, Krasser 2001, and Ono 2012: 166—178. 

See PVin I 7,3—4: timira$ubhramananauyanasanksobhadyanahitavibhramam avikalpakam jfianam pra- 
tyaksam. PVin II 46,3: trilaksanal lingād yad anumeye "rthe jfianam, tat svartham anumanam. PVin III 
1,2—4: yathaiva hi svayam trirūpāl lingāl lingini jūānam utpannam, tatha paratra lingijfíanotpadayisaya 
trirüpalingakhyanam parartham anumānam, karane kāryopacārāt. 

See PS(V) I 3,22-4,1: savyaparapratitatvat pramanam phalam eva sat // (PS I 8cd) na hy atra bahya- 
kanam iva pramāņād arthantaram phalam. tasyaiva tu phalabhūtasya jfianasya visayākāratayotpattyā 
savyaparapratitih. tām upādāya pramāņatvam upacaryate nirvyāpāram api sat. For English transla- 
tions, see Hattori 1968: 28, and (partially) Kellner 2010: 219. 
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pramānaphala literally translates as “the result of a means of valid cognition,”” and by 
consequence refers to the valid cognition itself, as a resulting cognition. Dharmakirti does 
not distinguish the action of cognizing (i.e. the action of knowing) from the resulting 
cognition (i.e., knowledge); rather, he denies the action of cognizing which has active sense 
and argues that only a resulting momentary cognition arises. This becomes most evident in 
PV III 307cd-308, the passage that is central for the concept of vyavaNsiha: 


dadhanam tac ca tam atmany arthadhigamanatmana // 
savyaparam ivabhati vyaparena svakarmani / 
tadvašāt tadvyavasthanad akarakam api svayam // 


Moreover, the [cognition] which possesses the [property of having the form of 
the object] (meyarupata) in itself appears as if it performs an activity toward 
its object through the activity whose nature is the understanding of the object, 
because the [understanding of the object] is differentiated (vyavasthana) by 
the [property of having the form of the object] even if [the cognition] does not 
act by itself. 


In PV III 307—309, Dharmakirti mainly expounds Dignaga's point in PS I 8cd and the 
prose thereon, using the same metaphor, but he also adds the new idea of vyavaNsthā to 
characterize the relationship between pramana and pramanaphala. 


1.2 Specific referents of pramana and pramāņaphala 


What are the specific referents of pramana and pramanaphala? The theory of the means 
and the result of valid cognition is not only applicable to perception, but also in the case 
of inferential cognition (anumana),'? but we shall limit the discussion to perception here. 
Moreover, we may also confine ourselves to how Dharmakirti explains means and result 
on the assumption of an external object (bahyartha). According to Dharmakirti, we do 
not perceive external objects directly. Rather, the object projects its own form onto the 
cognition and we perceive the form or image of the cognition.!! Dharmakirti changes his 
position from this type of representationalism (Sautrantika) to idealism (Yogacara) in the 
latter part of the pratyaksa chapters of the PV and PVin, according to a "sliding/ascending 
scale of analysis," where self-awareness (svasamvedana) plays a key role. The resulting 
complications are, however, outside the scope of this paper.'? In Dharmakirti's representa- 


9 
10 


For example, Katsura 2007: 409 and Moriyama 2010: 263 use this translation. 

See NB II 4: pramanaphalavyavasthatrapi pratyaksavat // (“The distinction between a means of valid 
cognition and [its] result is here too [i.e., in the case of inference for oneself] the same as in the case 
of perception.") PVin II 46,4: pratyaksavad asya phalavikalpo vijfieyah (“The differentiation of the 
result of this [i.e., inference for oneself] should be known just like in the case of perception.") The latter 
passage is also translated in Steinkellner 1979: 26. 

PV III 247: bhinnakalam katham grahyam iti ced grahyatam viduh / hetutvam eva yuktijna jfiana- 
kararpanaksamam // (*[Objection:] How could [an object] which exists at a different time [from its 
cognition] be grasped [by that cognition]? [Answer:] People who know reasoning understand that to be 
grasped is to be a cause which is able to project [its own] form onto the cognition.") Also translated in 
Tosaki 1979: 346. 

1? For this issue, see Dreyfus 1997: 83, Kellner 2011, and others. 

|^ ^ We may leave the details to Murakami 2008, Kobayashi 2009, Kataoka 2011, Kellner 2011, and others. 
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tionalist theory, pramana refers to the cognition’s property of having the form of the object 
(jūānasya meyarūpatā),!* or its similarity to the object (arthasārūpya),!” and pramāna- 
phala refers to the cognition’s function of understanding the object (prameyādhigati!* or 
arthapratīti).!” 


1.3 The relationship between pramana and pramāņaphala 


Both meyarūpatā and prameyādhigati belong to one and the same perceptual cognition. 
Accordingly, they are distinguished only as properties (dharma) or aspects of the cognition, 
and not as real entities (vastu).'* This is the main point of Dharmakīrti's theory of the 
non-distinction between pramana and pramānaphala. 

There are many ways in which the relationship between pramana and pramanaphala is 
characterized in Dharmakirti's works. Most prominently, they are referred to as sadhana 
and sadhya, what establishes and what is established, and as karana and kriya, instrument 
and function. Moreover, Dharmakirti does not limit himself to the general understanding 
of pramana given by Dignaga, which does not go beyond the commonly used grammatical 
derivation.” Instead, Dharmakirti maintains that pramana is something which “differenti- 
ates” (Nbhid, viNbhaj, vyavaNsthā) pramánaphala. This means that a cognition of an object 
like blue or yellow is differentiated by the cognition's own property of having the form of 
the object, e.g., blue or yellow. 

The differentiating function of pramana is stressed in various places in PV and PVin: 
"[only the factor] which is uninterrupted (antyam) toward and differentiating (bhedakam) 
for the [function (kriya)] is regarded as the most effective establishing factor (sadhakatama, 
i.e., pramana),”?? “[In a cognition,] there should be its own nature by which [the cognition] 


See PV III 306ab (= PV I 35ab): tasmāt prameyādhigateh sādhanam meyarūpatā // (Therefore, what 


establishes the understanding of the object of valid cognition is [the cognition's] property of having the 
form of the object.”) 

See NB I 20: arthasārūpyam asya pramāņam // (“The means of valid cognition is the [cognition's] 
similarity to the object.") PVin I 31,10—11: na ceyam arthaghatanārthasārūpyād anyato jūānasya 
sambhavati (“And this connection of the cognition to the object cannot be performed by anything 
other than its similarity to the object.") Dharmakirti demonstrates why meyarüpata is pramana more 
elaborately in this part of the PVin than in the PV. See Miyo 2008. 

6 Seen. 14. 

See NB I 18—19: tad eva ca pratyaksam jūānam pramanaphalam // arthapratītirūpatvāt // (“And this 
perceptual cognition itself is the result of the means of valid cognition because it has the property of 
understanding the object.") 

See PV III 318: kriyakaranayor aikyavirodha iti ced asat | dharmabhedabhyupagamad vastv abhinnam 
itisyate // (*[Objection:] It is contradictory that action and instrument are one. [Reply:] [That is] not 
true because a distinction of properties is admitted. We assent that the real entity is not distinguished.") 
See PS(V) I 4,11—12: ... arthābhāsataivāsya pramanam. yasmat so ’rthah tena miyate (9d’) (^... the 
means of valid cognition is exactly its [i.e., the cognition's] having the appearance of the object, for the 
object is cognized by means of it [i.e., cognition's having the appearance of the object].") The same 
kind of interpretation is found in Vatsyayana's Nyayabhasya 91,2—3 on NS 1.1.3: upalabdhisadhanani 
pramanani samākhyānirvacanasāmarthyād boddhavyam. pramīyate 'neneti karanarthabhidhano hi 
pramāņašabdah (“It should be known that, by a nirvacana-explanation of the term, pramāņas are what 
establishes cognition, because the word pramāņa expresses the meaning of instrument by means of 
which [the object] is cognized.”) 

PV III 31 1cd: yad antyam bhedakam tasyās tat sādhakatamam matam // 


20 
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is differentiated (vibhajyate) according to the object; "?! or “the understanding of the object 


(arthadhigama as pramanaphala) is differentiated (vyavasthana) by the property of having 
the form of the object (meyarūpatā as pramana)."? 


1.4 VyavaNsthà in the relationship between pramana and pramanaphala 


Commentators on Dharmakirti's works use words derived from vyavaNsthā to interpret 
his definition of pramana, referring to pramana as differentiator (vyavasthapaka) and 
pramāņaphala as that which is differentiated (vyavasthapya).?? The relationship between 
differentiator and differentiated (vyavasthapyavyavasthapakabhava) is contrasted with the 
causal relationship between producer and product (janyajanakabhava) as which certain 
opponents analyze the relationship between pramana and pramanaphala. For example, the 
contact between the senses and the object (indriyarthasannikarsa) and the cognition of 
the object (arthavijfíana) have such a causal relationship, and Naiyayikas assume them 
to be related as pramana and pramanaphala. Dharmakirti's successors attempt to justify 
the theory of non-distinction by keeping these two relationships clearly separate. If one 
supposes pramana and pramanaphala to be related as producer and product, then the two 
factors must be distinct from each other, because producer and product are two different 
entities occupying different moments in time; they are non-contemporaneous. But if it is 
accepted that pramana and pramanaphala are related as vyavasthapaka and vyavasthapya, 
so that the means differentiates the result and, at the same time, is the result's own nature, 
then both belong to one and the same cognition, and they cannot be distinguished as real 
entities. Of course, they are then also simultaneous. 


Dharmottara is thought to be the most authoritative commentator on these two relation- 
ships by modern scholars, but their distinction is also found in other commentaries, such 
as Manorathanandin's Pramānavārttikavrtti.”* Moreover, Dharmottara's remarks in the 
Nyayabindutika (NBT) are actually not as simple as one might expect. As Oki 1993 pointed 
out, his explanation includes not only the two aspects of perceptual cognition, but also, as 
a third factor, an ascertaining cognition (niscayapratyaya) that arises immediately after the 
perceptual cognition. Moreover, as we shall see, Prajfiakaragupta criticizes Dharmottara’s 
view in his Pramanavarttikalankara (PVA). It is to this controversy that we now turn. 


?! PV III 302cd: bhāvyam tenātmanā yena pratikarma vibhajyate // 


? PV III 308c: tadvašāt tadvyavasthānād ... // 

23 For example, Tosaki 1979: 397 abstracts this understanding from the Nyāyabindutīkā. 

^ — See PVV 213,15—16 on PV III 315: nasty atra kāryakāranatātmakah (PV Vs; kāryakāranņātmakah 
PVV) kriyakaranabhavah, kim tu vyavasthapyavyavasthapakabhavah (“In this case, the relationship 
between instrument and action does not have the nature of the relationship between producer and 
product, but is the relationship between differentiator and what is differentiated.") Devendrabuddhi also 
refers to the relationship between janaka and janya, but does not use the words vyavasthapaka and 
vyavasthapya. See PVP D 216a3-4/P 253a8—253b2 on PV III 301: ' na ci yin zhe na / gang las "bras 
yin / gang yin pa’i las de bya ba de ni de’i sgrub byed / de sgrub par byed pa las chod pa med par tha 
snyad la brten pa’i sgo nas rab tu 'grub pa thob par ’gyur gyi / bskyed par bya ba skyed par byed pa’i 
dngos po (D; pos P) ni ma yin te / de'i bya ba ni de nyid yin no // 
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2. Dharmottara's explanation of vyavaNsthā as involving an ascertain- 
ing cognition 


2.1 Two kinds of relationships and vyavasthāpaka as vyavasthāpanahetu 


After commenting on the individual words of NB I 21, Dharmottara justifies the non- 
distinction between pramana and pramanaphala in the way we have outlined above. The 
text reads as follows: 


na catra janyajanakabhavanibandhanah sādhyasādhanabhāvah, yenaikasmin 
vastuni virodhah syāt, api tu vyavasthāpyavyavasthāpakabhāvena,* tata eka- 
sya vastunah kificid rupam pramanam kincit pramanaphalam na virudhyate. 
vyavasthapanahetur hi sarupyam tasya jnanasya, vyavasthapyam ca nilasam- 
vedanarūpam. 


In the case of [pramana and pramanaphala], the relationship between what 
establishes (i.e., pramāņa) and what is established (i.e., pramānaphala) is not 
based on the relationship between producer and product. If it were, [then the 
relationship would result in a] contradiction in one and the same real entity 
(i.e., a momentary cognition). Rather, it is [given] in terms of the relationship 
between differentiator and differentiated. Therefore, it is not contradictory 
that a certain property of one real entity [i.e., cognition] is the means of valid 
cognition and a certain other [property of the same cognition] is the result of 
the means of valid cognition. For, the cause for differentiation (vyavasthapa- 
nahetu) is the similarity (sarupya) of cognition [to the blue object], and what 
is differentiated is the property of the awareness of blue (nilasamvedanarüpa). 


Dharmottara attempts to counter the objection that there would be a contradiction if pra- 
mana and pramanaphala belonged to the same cognition. In addition to introducing the 
contrast between the two kinds of relationships, he characterizes cognition's similarity to 
the object (sarupya) as cause for the differentiation of the property of the awareness of the 
object (nilasamvedanarupa). The point I wish to emphasize is that the word vyavasthapaka 
is here explained as vyavasthapanahetu. 'This word vyavasthapaka is problematic, and 
in fact, Malvania changes this reading, which appears in all the manuscripts, to vyava- 
sthapana, apparently following Durvekamišra's suggestion in the Dharmottarapradipa 
(DhPr) subcommentary. However, the reading vyavasthapaka that all manuscripts used 
by Malvania contain should be kept, because Durvekamisra himself confesses that the 
reading vyavasthapana contradicts what will be stated, by which he probably refers to 
vyavasthapyavyavasthapakabhava in NBT 83,2. Moreover, it seems more reasonable that 
Dharmottara would explain vyavasthapaka as vyavasthapanahetu, whereas it appears less 
plausible that he would apply the same explanation to vyavasthāpana. Durvekamišra's com- 
mentary is nevertheless helpful for understanding the meaning of the word: vyavasthapaka 


25 NBI2I: tadvasad arthapratitisiddher iti // (For, the understanding of the object is established through 
the force of that [i.e., cognition's having the form of the object].") 


?$ — -vyavasthapaka- MSS. (reported in NBT); -vyavasthāpana- NBT. See below. 
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is the cause for differentiating, with the -aka suffix having the sense of instrument (karana), 
and vyavasthdpanahetu is the cause for the function of differentiation." 


2.2 The ascertaining cognition as the third factor 


Dharmottara next goes on to explain the relationship between vyavasthapaka, vyavasthapa- 
nahetu, and vyavasthapya in more detail. 


NBT 83,2-84,1: vyavasthapyavyavasthapakabhavo”® 'pi katham ekasya jūāna- 
syeti cet. ucyate. sadršam”” anubhūya tadvijūānam yato nīlasya grahakam 
avasthāpyate ni$cayapratyayena. tasmāt sarupyam anubhūtam vyavasthapa- 
nahetuh. ni$cayapratyayena ca tajjfíanam nilasamvedanam avasthapyamanam 
vyavasthapyam. ... vyavasthapakas ca vikalpapratyayah pratyaksabalotpanno 
drastavyah. 


[Question:] How does the relationship between differentiator and differentiated, 
for its part, exist for one and the same cognition? 


[Answer:] We say: having experienced (anubhūya) a likeness [to the external 
blue object] ([nīlaļsadrša, i.e., the blue form of the cognition), the [percep- 
tual] cognition is ascertained (avasthadpyate)* to be grasping blue by the 
[subsequent] ascertaining cognition (niscayapratyaya) [*1 perceive blue"].?! 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


DhPr 83,14—17: vyavasthapyate višistenātmanā niyamyate ’neneti vyavasthanimittam vyavasthapanam 
abhipretam. vyavasthapanabhavenety ayam patho vaksyamāņavirodhī. yadda tu vyavasthapakabha- 
veneti patho drsyate, tadā karane kartrbhavavivaksaya tatha drastavyam. sadhvasi$ chinattiti yatha 
(“[In NBT according to Durvekamišra's reading: vyavasthapyavyavasthapanabhavena,] vyavasthāpana 
is intended to be the factor for differentiating, by means of which [the property of the awareness of 
blue] is differentiated, that is, limited by [its] distinct nature. This reading vyavasthapanabhavena 
contradicts what will be stated [by Dharmottara in NBT 83,2]. When on the other hand the reading 
vyavasthapakabhavena is observed, [the word vyavasthapaka] should be taken in the same way [as the 
word vyavasthapana] with the intention to express agency (-aka suffix) in the sense of instrument (-ana 
suffix); for example, an excellent sword cuts"); DhPr 83,24—25: vyavasthapanam vyavasthakaranam, 
vyavasthayam prayojakavyāpāra iti yavat, tasya hetur nimittam (“vayvasthapana [in the phrase, vyava- 
sthapanahetu] is the function of differentiating, to be precise, the activity causing differentiation. Its 
[i.e., vyavasthapana's] cause [means] factor.”) 

Oki 1993: 136, n. 23 suggests to change vyavasthapaka to vyavasthapana in accordance with Malva- 
nia's earlier emendation. But now that Malvania's emendation has been rejected, this change is also 
unnecessary. It is true that Oki's modification solves the problem of two meanings in one word in this 
passage, which seems to be mentioned by Durvekamisra, but it produces the same problem for the word 
vyavasthapana in the earlier passage. 

sadr$am MSS. (reported in NBT); nilasadr$am NBT. Malvania adds nila according to DhPr, but 
this seems to be an addition by Durvekamišra. I have not incorporated it into Dharmottara's text, in 
accordance with all the manuscripts reported in NBT and the Tibetan translation. 

ava\ sthd, in causative, is a function of the ascertaining cognition and explained using the verbs nin yam 
(DhPr 84,15) and nisNci (DhPr 84,17), so I translate it as “to ascertain." Nevertheless, I am not sure 
about the difference between the meanings of avaxsthà and vyavaNsthā — both in causative — here. They 
seem to be almost the same, so the meaning “differentiate” for avasthapayati is also possible. 

See DhPr 84,10: ni$cayapratyayeneti. ni$cayatmakajfianenottarakalabhavina (“[Answer:] By the 
ascertaining cognition. [This means] by the cognition whose nature it is to ascertain, and which arises 
at a subsequent time.") 
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Therefore, the similarity which has been experienced is the cause for dif- 
ferentiation, and the [perceptual cognition] is what is differentiated, being 
ascertained, by the ascertaining cognition, to be the awareness of blue. ... 
Moreover, it is to be observed that the conceptual cognition (vikalpapratyaya, 
i.e., the ascertaining cognition), which arises due to the [preceding] perception, 
is the differentiator (vyavasthāpaka, i.e., the agent of differentiation).*” 


In this section Dharmottara uses the term vyavasthapaka in two different senses. In the 
question, it is used in the same sense as before, i.e. as the cause for differentiating (vyava- 
sthapanahetu), and it indicates pramana understood as similarity. On the other hand, in 
the answer, the term vyavasthapaka is used in the sense of “agent of differentiation,” 
referring to the ascertaining cognition which arises immediately after the perception. 

The argument, now, runs as follows. First of all, Dharmottara presupposes that the 
cognitive process consists of two stages in different moments: In a first moment the per- 
ceptual cognition (pratyaksam jnanam, anubhava) experiences a likeness to the external 
blue object (nīlasadrša, i.e., the blue form of the cognition), and in a second moment 
there arises the ascertaining cognition, “I perceive this very blue" (nilam evanubhavami).** 
The preceding perceptual cognition's similarity to the blue object here is the cause for 
differentiating (vyavasthapanahetu, vyavasthapaka 1) because the succeeding ascertaining 
cognition carries out the function of ascertaining (avasthapayati) due to the fact that the 
preceding cognition experiences (anuNbhū) the blue form in cognition. The preceding 
perceptual cognition — the awareness of blue (nilasamvedana) — is what is ascertained 
(vyavasthapya) because it is ascertained to be grasping blue by the succeeding cognition. 
The succeeding ascertaining cognition, for its part, is the agent of differentiation (vyava- 
sthapaka 2). This ascertaining cognition is also characterized as a conceptual cognition 
(vikalpapratyaya) because it accomplishes its function of ascertaining by the exclusion of 
others (anyavyāvrtti).> 


3. Prajnakaragupta’s refutation of Dharmottara’s interpretation 


Prajiakaragupta explicitly denies the intervention by the ascertaining cognition that 
Dharmottara assumes. A dialogue at the end of the PVA on PV III 311** clearly illustrates 


?? This vyavasthāpaka does not mean the cause for differentiating, but the agent of differentiation. See 


below. 

See DhPr 84,25: vyavasthapayatiti vyavasthapakah (“It differentiates [the perceptual cognition], so [it 
is] the differentiator.”) 

See DhPr 83,29—30: na tu nilasadrsam anubhavāmīti niscayo "sti, api tu nilam evānubhavāmīti nilasya 
grahakam avasthapyate. 

See NBT 83,5-6: tasmad asarüpyavyavrttya sarupyam jfianasya vyavasthapanahetuh. anilabodhavya- 
vrttyà ca nīlabodharūpatvam vyavasthapyam (Therefore, the [perceptual] cognition's similarity [to the 
object] is the cause for differentiating by the exclusion of something which is not the similarity, and the 
[cognition's] property of awareness of blue is what is ascertained by the exclusion of that which is not 
the awareness of blue.”) 

This numbering of the verse follows Tosaki 1979. Sankrtyayana's numbering in PVA is mistaken. 
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this point.*” 


first says: 


The opponent, whom the subcommentator Yamāri identifies as Dharmottara,** 


PVA 345,9f. on PV III 311: tadakaratayam api niscayah parah pratiniyata- 
vyavasthayam apeksyata iti cet. 


[Objection:] Even if [a cognition] has the form (akara) of that [object], ascer- 
taining (niscaya),*” which is different [from the cognition's property of having 
the form], is required for the differentiation [of the cognition/object] as being 
limited in each case (pratiniyatavyavastha).^? 


According to the opponent’s view, ascertaining (niscaya) intervenes between the cognition's 
property of having the form of the object (i.e., pramana) and cognition's differentiation 
according to the object (i.e., pramanaphala). We can see how this opponent's view corre- 
sponds to that of Dharmottara as discussed above. 

Prajūākaragupta refutes this position as follows: 


PVA 345,10—12: na, pratyaksapramanyaprastavat. abhyasasambhave hi pra- 
tyaksam pramānam. tadākāramātrād eva ca tadà pravartanam^! ni$cayam 
antarenapi. yada tu ni$cayapeksa, tadanumanam pramānam. tasyapy ākāra- 
matrad eva pravrtteh naparapeksa. tasmad akaran naparam karanam. 


No. For, the relevant subject is perception's being a valid cognition. To explain: 
perception is the pramana when there is habituation (abhyasa). And then, 
[perception] prompts [the cognizing person] to act (pravartana), only due 
to its form (akara), even without ascertaining (niscaya). On the other hand, 
inference (anumana) is the pramana when [the person] depends on ascertaining 
[in order to act]. [However, he/she] also acts only due to the form of that 
[inference], so the [inference] does not depend on anything other [than its 
form for prompting him/her to act]. Accordingly, there is no other instrument 
(karana, i.e., pramana) apart from the [object's] form [in direct perception or 
inference]. 


Prajfiakaragupta introduces a new topic here regarding pramana in the broader sense, 
i.e., valid cognition and human action, thus broadening the scope of the discussion. As 
Dharmakirti claims in PV II 3cd, valid cognition is the main cause (pradhana) for human 


37 See Miyo 2013 for a critical edition of the whole Sanskrit text of PVA on PV III 311, a Japanese 
translation, and additional information. 

Y (D 25123, P 337b1—2): da ni slob dpon chos mchog gi lugs sun phyung ba'i don du nye bar 'god 
pa ni / dei rnam pa yang zhes bya ba’o // (“In order to criticize the teacher Dharmottara's theory, 
[Prajfiakaragupta] states here that even if [the cognition] has the form of the [object,] and so on.") 

It is also possible to interpret niscaya here as “ascertaining cognition," as in the NBT. 

The interpretation of this compound involves some difficulties. We have a synonym for it, pratiniyatā- 
rthavyavasthā, cited in n. 46. I tentatively interpret it according to PVA 346,23—24: yadi sa tathābhūta 
ākāro na syāt, na kašcit pratiniyatam artham vyavasthapayet (“If such a form did not exist, nothing 
would differentiate the object as being limited in each case.”) 

pravarttanam PVAms [’jug pa yin no T (D 1524, P 18a7)]; pravarttana- PVA. 
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action (pravrtti) toward an object that is to be obtained or avoided.’ If one interprets this 
statement strictly speaking, perception as valid cognition, or more precisely, its object-form, 
should directly prompt the cognizing person to act without ascertaining. But if perception 
could cause the action only through ascertaining, then the ascertaining cognition would 
be the pramana.” It is important to note that Prajfiakaragupta here adopts the concept of 
“habituation” (abhyāsa) as a powerful device that guarantees perception's ability to cause 
action.“ He clearly separates perception and inference in accordance with the presence 
or absence of habituation, so the range of perception as a pramana is limited to those 
particular cases that directly cause human action based on habituation.? Consequently, 
perception causes human action only through its object-form without ascertaining. On 
the other hand, inference is the pramana if the person acts depending on ascertainment, 
but inference does not depend on subsequent ascertaining; rather, inference itself is the 
ascertaining cognition. Therefore, the object-form is the means of valid cognition in both 
cases, perception and inference, and the ascertaining cognition which is different from 
them does not have any influence on them. 

A detailed discussion of Prajfiakaragupta's views on the relationship between pramana 
and pramanaphala, as well as an examination of his unique terminology for explaining 
the aspects of cognition that are involved, "6 must be left to another occasion. But for the 
present context we may note that according to Prajfiakaragupta, a cognition's aspect of 
understanding (i.e., pramanaphala) is completely identical with its aspect of having the 
object's form (i.e., pramana), so there is no room for a third factor that might intervene to 
differentiate the understanding; rather, it must be differentiated by another aspect of the 
very same perception. 


? See PV II 3b'-d: dhīpramāņatā / pravrttes tatpradhānatvād dheyopādeyavastuni // ("Cognition is 


the pramāna because it is the main cause for [human] action toward an object that is to be obtained or 
avoided.”) The verse is also translated in Dunne 2004: 262. As Katsura 1989: 541 points out, it is a 
distinctive feature of Dharmakirti's thought, in contrast to Dignaga's, to formulate pramana theory as 
concerning the whole of the cognitive process including the action toward the object. 

However, Dharmakirti accepts that some other factors intervene between perception and the action that 
it prompts. Dharmottara justifies this intervention by paraphrasing “what prompts to act" (pravartaka) 
as “what indicates the object of the action" (pravrttivisayapradarsaka) and Durvekamišra interprets it 
introducing the concept of “capable of action" (pravrttiyogya). Therefore, we can say Prajfiakaragupta 
makes a radical interpretation here. On this subject, see Miyo 2014. 

The concept of atyantābhyāsa is already used by Sakyabuddhi in the same context, as seen, among 
others, in Inami 1993: 96 and Krasser 2003. This issue may relate to the topic of yogic perception 
(yogipratyaksa). 

For other instances demonstrating the same idea, see PVAo 55,15—56,1 on PV II 3b'cd: na ca caksura- 
dikāt pravartate jfianam antarena, vikalpam antarenapi tv abhyasat pravartate. tato heyopadeyavisaye 
dhir eva pūrvikā pravartanat pramanam, na vikalpadayah. yatra tu nābhyāsah, tatranumanam eva 
pratyabhijnanddayah, dealt with in Ono 1993: 110-111; PVA 218,6—8 on PV III 56: yatra bhavigatis 
tatranumanam manam isyate / vartamāne 'timatrena vrttav adhyaksamanata //240// yatratyantabhya- 
sad avikalpayato 'pi pravartanam, tatra pratyaksam pramanam. anyathā vikalpasya pramānāntaratā 
prapta. yadi yatra vikalpas tatraiva pratyaksam pravartakam pramanam ceti. 

Some examples for his unique terminology are: pratiniyatakarata (PVA 344,31), tadakaravisesa (PVA 
345,3), and akaraniyama (PVA 345,7) for pramana; and arthaparicchedavyavastha (PVA 345,1), 
niyatarthavyavastha (PVA 345,2), arthavyavasthiti (PVA 345,6), and pratiniyatarthavyavastha (PVA 
345,4—5) for pramanaphala. 

PVA 345,6: akaraniyamah siddho yadi sarthavyavasthitih (em.; -vyasthitih PVA) / akaranam parah 
(PVAys; Sarah PVA) siddhe praptah kim iti posyate // (618) (“Tf the limitation of the form has been 
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4. Conclusion 


As we have shown, for Dharmottara the ascertaining cognition (niscayapratyaya), which 
arises immediately after a perceptual cognition, plays an important role even in his dis- 
cussion of perception. This ascertaining cognition works as the agent of differentiation 
(vyavasthapaka), and the perception's similarity to the object is merely the cause for dif- 
ferentiating (vyavasthapanahetu). Prajfiakaragupta, on the other hand, denies this kind of 
intervention by an ascertaining cognition. He excludes it from the discourse on perception 
by taking recourse to the idea of habituation (abhyasa). According to Prajfiakaragupta, a 
cognition's aspect of understanding the object (i.e., pramanaphala) is completely identical 
with its aspect of having the object's form (i.e., pramana), so one aspect of cognition is 
simply differentiated by another aspect of the very same cognition. This difference in the 
two commentator's interpretations also results in a difference in their usage of derivatives 
of vyavaNsthā. Dharmottara uses these only in cases where the function of ascertaining, or 
conceptual construction, is involved. On the other hand, Prajfiakaragupta uses them even in 
cases where conceptual construction is not concerned. 

Why do Dharmottara and Prajfiakaragupta present us with such divergent opinions on 
the influence of the conceptual construction on perception? While this topic calls for further 
in-depth studies, I would like to highlight three points that seem to be of special interest. 
The first is the position of the form or image in a cognition. Prajfiakaragupta emphasizes 
the unity of the form and cognition, which easily leads to a negation of the intervention by 
conceptual construction, ? while Dharmottara does not.” A second point worthy of note is 
the kind of cognition they are thinking about when discussing perception as a pramana. 
Dharmottara thinks mainly about mundane cognition, such as perception by the sense 
faculties, but Prajfiakaragupta seems to think more about supramundane cognition, such 
as yogic perception up to a Buddha's cognition.?? This soteriologically relevant cognition 
should be free from the influence of conceptual construction. As a last and final point, 
I would like to highlight that already the earlier commentaries on the Pramanavarttika 
by Devendrabuddhi and Sakyabuddhi show a faint indication of the same controversy.?! 


established, that is [exactly] the differentiation of the object. Something other [than the limitation, such 
as the soundness of the sense faculty,] is not a cause [for differentiation]. Why would a thing which 
has [already] become established be increased [by something else]?”) Prajfiakaragupta's identification 
of cognition's form of the object and understanding of the object affects his interpretation of the 
sahopalambhaniyama inference as well. On this subject, see Iwata 1991. 

See also the passage discussed in n. 47. 

These two different views on cognition's form are the basis of the two sub-schools of Yogacara, i.e., 
sakaravada and nirakaravadalalikakaravada. See, among others, Iwata 1991: 211—231, Funayama 
2007. 

As Ono 2012: 166; 170—173 points out, Dharmottara takes mundane cognition into account in his 
discussion of the definition of pramana, but on the other hand Prajiiākaragupta regards the Buddha 
as the supreme pramana (param pramānam) whose nature is perception. PVAo 84,1—2 on PV II 7a: 
tathāgato hi bhagavan tadvan krtvā pratyaksarüpa eva bhagavan pramāņam, translated in Ono 1993: 
84. 

Devendrabuddhi probably assumes that perception prompts the cognizing person to act after it brings 
forth the ascertaining cognition. However, Sakyabuddhi divides human action based on perception into 
two types, the first instance and habituated instances, and he states that the fully habituated perception 
with a vivid form ascertains its validity by itself. This could mean that habituated perception prompts 
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Thus, a satisfactory understanding of the dissimilarity of views held by Dharmottara and 
Prajfiakaragupta will emerge only after comprehensive investigation into its epistemological 
and historical roots. 
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Dharmakirti's Apoha Theory: Perceptual Judgment and the 
Lack of Superimposition (samaropaviveka) 


by 
Miyuki Nakasuka 


Introduction 


In the Apoha section in the Svarthanumana chapter of his Pramanavarttika, Dharmakir- 
ti starts by characterizing apoha as the difference (bheda) among real entities from an 
ontological point of view (PV I.40—42), and then as the exclusion of superimposition 
(samāropavyavaccheda) from an epistemological point of view (PV I.43—58). He defines 
as a determinate cognition (niscayajfiana) an inference (anumana) and a perceptual judg- 
ment, of which the latter is the conceptual cognition that follows a perceptual cognition 
(pratyaksaprsthabhavivikalpa), and argues that both have the exclusion of superimposition 
as their object. It is important to note that what Dharmakirti means by the term samaropa- 
vyavaccheda “exclusion of superimposition” differs for inference and perceptual judgment. 
In the case of an inference, the term in question signifies the function of excluding super- 
imposition (samaropavyavaccheda) that is carried out by the inference when there is an 
erroneous cognition with respect to the subject of the inference. In the case of a perceptual 
judgment, on the other hand, it means “lack of superimposition” (samaropaviveka). This 
latter point is made by Dharmakirti in PV 1.48. 


PV 1.48: kvacid drste 'pi yaj jfíanam sāmānyārtham vikalpakam | 


asamaropitanyamse tanmātrāpohagocaram // 


Katsura (1984, 1989, 1993) and Kellner (2004), when dealing with Dharmakirti's concept 
of perceptual judgment, refer to the exclusion of superimposition. Katsura (1984: 226), 
relying on PV I.48-49, says: "Apart from provoking a practical activity, another important 
function is to prevent wrong judgement from arising." In addition, Kellner (2004: 41) 
explicitly states that “ascertainment which follows immediately after perception, serves to 
keep error and doubt away and for this reason also has an 'exclusion' as its object." Their 
view of perceptual judgment is quite acceptable. But to my knowledge, no studies have ever 
tried to show how perceptual judgment is linked to the exclusion of superimposition. The 
aim of this paper is thus to show how Dharmakirti establishes that a perceptual judgment 
has "exclusion" as its object. 


I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Kei Kataoka for valuable advice. I would also like to thank 
Mr. Suguru Ishimura for helpful suggestions. This work was supported by JSPS KAKENHI Grant 
Number 263284. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 283—299. 
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1. Arguments in PV 1I.43—47: samāropavyavaccheda 


Before entering into the main task, let us look at the preceding arguments Dharmakirti 
brings forward in PV I.43—47. Dharmakirti introduces PV 1.43 by saying the following: 


PVSV ad PV 1.43 (G25.26-26.1, M17.1—2): katham punar etad gamyate — 
vyavacchedah šabdalingābhyām pratipadyate vidhinā na vasturūpam eveti 
pramanantarasya šabdāntarasya ca pravrtteh / 


[Objection] But how can this be understood: it is exclusion (vyavaccheda) 
and not a real thing in a positive form that is understood from a word and an 
inferential mark? 


[Answer] [This is reasonable] because another word occurs [with respect to 
one and the same real thing] and because another valid cognition occurs [with 
respect to one and the same real thing]. 


Dharmakirti here cites Dignaga's well-known statement: vyavacchedah šabdalingābhyām 
pratipadyate vidhinā na vasturūpam eva.! According to Dharmakirti, the fact that different 
words or different valid cognitions can occur with reference to one and the same real thing 
shows that what is understood from a word or an inferential mark is not the real thing 
itself but exclusion (vyavaccheda). In order to demonstrate this point, Dharmakirti starts to 
develop arguments. 

In PV L.43-44, to begin with, Dharmakirti says the following: 


PV 1.43: ekasyarthasvabhavasya pratyaksasya satah svayam | 
ko 'nyo na drsto bhagah syād yah pramanaih pariksyate // 
PV 1.44: no ced bhrantinimittena samyojyeta gunantaram / 
šuktau và rajatakaro rupasadharmyadarsanat // 


When the single essential nature of an object is perceived as it is, what part 
could be left unseen separately from it? To be sure, if a part is left unseen, it is 
examined through valid cognitions. 


[But the condition must be imposed:] “On the condition that a quality foreign 
to the object is not connected with it by cause of an erroneous cognition 
(bhrantinimitta), unlike the case where the form of a piece of silver is connected 
with mother of pearl due to the perception of the similarity in form between 
them." 


PVSV ad PV 1.44 (G26.18—27.2, M17.16—21): tasmat pasyan šuktirūpam 
visistam eva pasyati / ni$cayapratyayavaikalyat tv ani$cinvan tatsamanyam 


This translation of Dignāga's statement is based on Šākyabuddhi's interpretation. According to Karna- 
kagomin, the statement is interpreted as follows: It is exclusion in a positive form and not a real thing 
that is understood from a word and an inferential mark. On the different interpretations, see Kellner 
2004: 5, n. 3. On this statement of Dignaga’s, see Pind 2015: II 127, n. 431. 
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pašyāmīti manyate / tato ’sya rajatasamāropah / tatha sadrsaparaparotpattya- 
laksitananatvasya tadbhavasamaropat sthitibhrantih / yavanto ’sya parabha- 
vas tavanta eva yathāsvam nimittabhāvinah samāropā iti tadvyavacchedakani 
bhavanti pramanani saphalani syuh / tesam tu vyavacchedaphalanam napra- 
tītavastvamšapratyāyane pravrttis tasya drstatvat | anamšasya caikadešena 
daršanāyogāt | 


Therefore, a person, when seeing the form of mother of pearl, is to see it 
precisely as what is differentiated [from a piece of silver]. But, due to the 
deficiency of causes of a determinate cognition,” the person, without determin- 
ing the form, conceives: “I see a property common to them.” Consequently 
the person superimposes [the image of] silver [on mother of pearl]. Similarly, 
to a person who does not recognize the difference between moments since 
there arise similar moments in sequence, there arises the erroneous cognition: 
“This is [temporally] persistent” because of the superimposition of identity 
(tadbhadvasamaropa).* 


If an entity has a certain number of foreign properties, that number of properties 
is what arises from causes [of erroneous cognitions] according to each case 
and is superimposed on the entity. 


Therefore, valid cognitions which arise to exclude what is superimposed must 
be fruitful. 


But, it is not the case that the [valid cognitions] bringing about the exclusion 
take place in order to make known the part of a real thing which has not 
been understood. For the [part for which valid cognitions take place] has been 
perceived. Indeed, it is not proper to say that something indivisible is partially 
perceived. 


It is important to note that Dharmakirti accepts the following points: 


1. On the condition that no erroneous cognition (bhranti) arises with respect 
to a real thing, when a real thing is perceived, all its parts are perceived. 

2. An erroneous cognition can arise with respect to a real thing. 

3. When a person does not recognize the difference between moments, 


the person superimposes identity between them, and erroneously cog- 
nizes “this is permanent." (The non-recognition of the difference between 


According to Dharmakirti, the causes of a determinate cognition in the form of a perceptual judgment 
are: acuity of a cognition (buddhipatava), a state of habituation to the imprint of this (tadvasana- 
bhyāsa), situation-context (prakarana), and others. PVSV ad PV 1.58 (G32.3-8, M20.29—21.1): yady 
apy amšarahitah sarvato bhinnasvabhavo bhavo 'nubhütas tathāpi na sarvabhedesu tāvatā nišcayo 
bhavati / karanantarapeksyatvat / anubhavo hi yathavikalpabhyasam nišcayapratyayān janayati / ya- 
tha rūpadaršanāvišese 'pi kunapakaminibhaksyavikalpah / tatra buddhipatavam tadvasanabhyasah 
prakaranam ityadayo 'nubhavād bhedanišcayotpattisahakāriņah / On the concept of the causes of a 
determinate cognition, see Kellner 2004: 19-32. 

3 Karnakagomin glosses tadbhava as sattā “the property of continuing to exist.” PVSVT 123.28: tadbha- 
vasamāropāt sattāsamāropāt. But the term tadbhāva, synonymous with tattva, can be taken as meaning 
"identity," as opposed to “difference” (nanatva). 
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moments or the observation of the similarity between moments [bAra- 
ntinimitta] — superimposition of identity [samaropa] + an erroneous 
cognition [bhranti].) 


4. A valid cognition (pramana), i.e., an inference, is resorted to in order to 
exclude the superimposition. 
5. This superimposition must take place with reference to the part which 


has been perceived. 


Dharmakirti here explains the basic structure in which a valid cognition brings about the 
exclusion of superimposition. 

In PV 1.45,“ which is a recapitulating verse (samgrahašloka), he goes on to argue 
that when a real thing is perceived, all its qualities are perceived; but when an erroneous 
cognition arises with reference to that real thing, these qualities are not determined. Thus 
one must resort to an inference in order to determine them. 

Moreover, in PV L46? he states that if an inference were to grasp a real thing, then 
it would follow that once one property of it is determined, all properties are determined; 
and that if an inference has exclusion (apoha) as its object, the undesirable consequence 
does not follow. It is in commenting this verse that Dharmakirti makes an important point: 
an inference brings about the exclusion of superimposition (samaropavyavaccheda). He 
states: 


PVSV ad PV 1.46 (G27.13-15, M18.1—3): yada punar anumanena samāropa- 
vyavacchedah kriyate tada naikasamaropavyavacchedad anyavyavacchedah 
krto bhavatiti tadartham anyat pravartate / 


However, when [it is assumed that] the exclusion of superimposition is brought 
about by an inference, then [it can be said that] since the exclusion of a 
different [superimposition (non-B)] is not brought about just because the 
superimposition (non-A) is excluded by one [inference (A)], another [inference 
(B)] takes place in order to [exclude the different superimposition (non-B)].° 


Here Dharmakirti assumes that, with reference to sound, two superimpositions arise: (non- 
A) the superimposition of the property of not being produced (akrtakasamaropa), and 
(non-B) that of the property of being permanent (nityasamaropa). Also, two inferences take 
place: (A) the inference to prove the property of being produced (krtakanumana) and (B) 
that to prove the property of being impermanent (anityatvanumana). He supposes that when 
a real thing is perceived, a property which the real thing does not bear is superimposed on 
it and that an inference is performed in order to exclude such a superimposition. 


7 PV 1.45: tasmad drstasya bhavasya drsta evakhilo gunah / bhranter nisciyate neti sadhanam samprava- 


rtate // 

PV 1.46: vastugrahe 'numanac ca dharmasyaikasya niscaye / sarvadharmagraho 'pohe nāyam dosah 
prasajyate // 

PVSVT 125.23-25: tadaikena krtakānumānenaikasyākrtakasamāropasya vyavacchedād anyasya nitya- 
samāropasya vyavacchedah krto na bhavatīti krtvā tadartham anyasamāropavyavacchedārtham anyad 
ity anityatvadyanumanam pravartate / 
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In PV L47,! which is also a samgrahasloka, he states that it is due to the reason stated 


in PV L46 that Dignaga declares an inference to have exclusion as its object; if an inference 
did not have exclusion as its object, it would follow that when the subject of an inference is 
known, it would be knowns in its entirety, and therefore there would be no part left to be 
inferred. 


All these points make the following clear: In PV I.43-47 Dharmakirti develops an 


argument to establish that an inference has for its object exclusion and not a real thing. It is 
in this connection that, in PV I.48, Dharmakirti introduces an argument to establish that a 
perceptual judgment also has exclusion as its object. 


2. PVSV on PV I.48 


2.1 Now let us look closely at what Dharmakirti says in PVSV on PV 1.48. He comments 
on the verse as follows: 


A: PVSV G28.8—9, M18.15—16: yad rūpādidaršanānantaram alingam nisca- 
yajnanam bhavati, tat katham asati samārope bhavad vyavacchedavisayam 
bhavati / 


[Objection] A determinate cognition that arises immediately after the percep- 
tion of an entity like color is not an inferential cognition (aliriga). Therefore, 
how is it that such a determinate cognition, arising when superimposition is 
absent (asati samārope bhavat), has exclusion for its object?? 


B: PVSV G28.10-11, M18.16—17: samaropavisaye tasyābhāvāt” / yatra hy 
asya samāropo yathā sthirah satmaka iti và, na tatra bhede'? ni$cayo bhavati | 


[Answer] For the very reason that the [determinate cognition] does not arise 
with respect to an object of superimposition (samaropavisaya), [it is proper 
to say that it has for its object the exclusion of superimposition]. Indeed, a 
determinate cognition does not arise with respect to the difference (bheda) on 
which something is superimposed by the cognizer (asya), as in the case where 
[one has an erroneous cognition such as] “[this is] permanent" or “[this has] 
an Atman."!! 


11 


PV 1.47: tasmad apohavisayam iti lingam prakirtitam / anyatha dharminah siddhāv asiddham kim atah 
param // 

PVSVT 129.21—24: yad ityādinā šlokam vyacaste / adisabdac chabdadiparigrahah / nāsya lingam 
astity alingam rupadikam (alingam rūpādikam Ms; ilingarūpādikam S.) etad iti ni$cayajfianam / asati 
samārope bhavati / na hi pratyaksadrste rupadau tadanim viparītākārasamāropo 'sti / tat katham 
vyavacchedavisayam bhavati / iyatà šlokasya purvarddho vyākhyātah / 

samāropavisaye tasyābhāvāt G; samāropavisaye 'bhavat M. PVSVt and PVT: sgro ma btags pa i yul 
la yod pa'i phyir ro (*asamāropitavisaye bhāvāt). G's reading is supported by PVSVT: samāropavisaye 
tasya ni$cayajfianasyabhavat (see note 11). In PVT ad PV 1.48 we find a passage parallel to G’s reading: 
de ni sgro 'dogs pa'i yul la med pa'i phyir (see 2.3.1). 

bhede G; bhedo M. 

PVSVT 129.25-28: uttararddham vyakhyatum aha / samāropavisaye tasya niscayajnanasyabhavat 
tadvyavacchedavisayam bhavatiti prakrtena sambandhah / etad evaha / yatra bhede ’sya pumsah 
samaropo na tatra bhede samāropavisaye niscayo bhavaty asthiro niratmaka iti và // 
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In A Dharmakirti makes two points. First, immediately after the perception of color there 
arises a determinate cognition (niscayajfiana) which is not an inference. Needless to say, 
this determinate cognition is what we call perceptual judgment. Second, a perceptual 
judgment arises when there is no superimposition (asati samarope bhavad), and thus, 
unlike an inference, the perceptual judgment cannot have the exclusion of superimposition 
as its object. This second point is extremely important because it is a strong indication 
that a perceptual judgment arises when superimposition is absent. Let us note here that 
Dharmakirti holds that if the *exclusion" (vyavaccheda) is that of superimposition as in 
the case of an inference, then the exclusion certainly does not obtain; but if it is not, then it 
does obtain. 

In B Dharmakirti argues that perceptual judgment does have the exclusion of super- 
imposition as its object, because a perceptual judgment does not arise with respect to 
an object of superimposition (samaropavisaye tasyabhavat). To explain. First of all, an 
object of superimposition (samaropavisaya) is bheda “difference.” With respect to the 
bheda on which (yatra) something is superimposed, there is no determinate cognition. 
The superimposition leads to the erroneous cognition “this is permanent" (sihira). Thus 
the superimposition in question is that of the property of being permanent. We should, 
however, have the determinate cognition “this is impermanent." Accordingly, what is meant 
by the term bheda here must be the property of being impermanent. We must note that 
Dharmakirti holds the property of being permanent to be superimposed on the property 
of being impermanent. A real thing has differences (bheda) from all other things, such 
as the property of being impermanent. Suppose that a person superimposes the property 
of being permanent on the property of being impermanent, resulting in the erroneous 
cognition “this is permanent." In this case the person has no determinate cognition with 
respect to the property of being impermanent. In contrast, suppose that a person has a 
determinate cognition with respect to the latter property. In this case, the person clearly 
has no superimposition with respect to the property of being impermanent. This is how the 
determinate cognition in the form of a perceptual judgment is said to have the exclusion of 
superimposition as its object. According to Dharmakirti, one is justified in saying that the 
exclusion of superimposition forms the object of a perceptual judgment only insofar as the 
perceptual judgment arises only when a superimposition is absent. 


2.2 In the latter half of the verse Dharmakirti says: asamaropitanyamse tanmātrāpohago- 
caram. It is important to note here that what Dharmakirti means by the word amša “part” 
in PV 1.48 is a difference (bheda) such as the property of being impermanent. Naturally 
it follows that that which has parts is an object to be perceived, referred to by the phrase 
kvacid drste in the verse. 

If we accept that the phrase asamāropitānyāmše tanmatrapohagocaram can be para- 
phrased as asamāropitānyāmše ni$cayajfianam, the expression asamāropitānyāmša must 
refer to the difference (bheda) that is the object of a determinate cognition. If the difference 
is the property of being impermanent, the term anyāmša “a different part” must refer to the 
property of being permanent, which is different (anya-) from the property of being imper- 
manent. According to Dharmakirti, the property of being permanent can be superimposed 
on the property of being impermanent. Therefore, the expression asamaropitanyamsa, as a 
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bahuvrihi, must refer to the property of being impermanent on which the property of being 
permanent is not superimposed. When the property of being permanent is superimposed 
on the property of being impermanent, the latter property is concealed by the former and 
goes beyond the scope of determination. 


2.3 At this point it may be useful to consider how the commentators interpret this com- 
pound. 


2.3.1 Sakyabuddhi 


PVT ad PV I.48cd (D63b6-64a1, P75a4—7): rnam pa gang la gzhan gyi cha 
ste / zla bo rnam pa sgro ma btags pa de ni gzhan gyi cha sgro ma btags 
pa o // de la "jug pa de yang de tsam sel ba’i spyod yul can cha sgro ma btags 
pa gang yin pa de tsam gyi rnam par gcod pa'i yul can yin no // di skad du 
mngon sum gyi rjes la “byung ba'i shes pa rnam par rtog pa can gyis sgro 
‘dogs pa sngar zhugs pa sel bar mi byed mod kyi | 'on kyang de ni sgro ‘dogs 
pa i yul la med pa'i phyir de rnam par gcod pa'i yul can kho na yin no zhes 
bya bar shes so // gal te yang rnam par rtog pa can gyi shes pa de dngos po 
la? bsgrub par 'jug par 'gyur na ni | rnam pa thams cad la nges par 'gyur ro 
zhes bshad pa yin no // 


(a) The compound asamaropitanyamsa is a bahuvrihi, referring to “an image 
(x) on which a different part, i.e., an image (non-x) contradictory to the image 
(x), is not superimposed." 


(b) The [cognition] which arises with respect to the [image (x)], too, has for 
its object the exclusion only of that, i.e., the exclusion only of the part (non-x) 
which is not superimposed. 


(c1) [What Dharmakirti means to say] is this: It is not the case that a conceptual 
cognition arising immediately after perception excludes a superimposition 
which occurred before [this conceptual cognition]. 


(c2) On the contrary, it is seen that the [conceptual cognition] does have 
exclusion as its object because it does not arise with respect to the object of 
superimposition. 


(c3) If the conceptual cognition arose as what establishes a real thing, then it 
would follow that [the conceptual cognition] determines all forms [of the real 
thing]. 


This is what was explained by the teacher. 


The compound asamāropitānyāmša is a bahuvrīhi formed from asamaropita and anyāmša, 
referring to an image (rnam pa, *akara) (image x). The latter part of the compound, 
anyāmša, signifies “a different part," which refers to “an image contradictory to the image" 
(zla bo rnam pa, *pratiyogyakara) (image non-x). Thus the compound in question means 
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“an image (x) on which an image (non-x) contradictory to it is not superimposed." The 
demonstrative tad in tanmatra refers to the image which is not superimposed (image non-x). 


2.3.2 Karnakagomin 


PVSVT ad PV I.48cd (128.4—12): (A) asamāropitah anyāmšah pratiyogya- 
karo yasmin visaye sa tatha / tatra pravarttamanam tad api tanmatrapoha- 
gocaram / tenayam artho bhavati / samāroparahitam svalaksanam svākā- 
rabhedena grhnad"* vikalpakam jfianam bhrāntatvāt tatsamāroparahitabā- 
hyadhyavasayakam eva na tu bahyasvarupagrahakam / atas tanmātram eva 
niyatabāhyāvasāya evanyasya samāropasyāpohagocaram vikalpakam jūā- 
nam / 


(B) yadvā asamaropitas cāsāv anyam$a$ ca tasmin sati vikalpakam jūānam 
pravarttamānam tanmātrāpohagocaram / yo 'sāv asamāropito 'nyānšas ta- 
nmātravyavacchedavisayam bhavati / 


(A) [First interpretation:] 


(a) The compound asamāropitānyāmša is a bahuvrihi, denoting “an object 
(visaya) on which a different part, i.e., an image contradictory to it (pratiyo- 
gyākāra), is not superimposed.” 


(b) The [cognition], which arises with respect to the [object], too, is spoken of 
as tanmatrapohagocara “the cognition whose part is of that [i.e., an external 
object] and whose object is exclusion.” 


(cl) Therefore, [by the present verse] is meant the following: Since [a concep- 
tual cognition] grasps an individual (svalaksana) that is devoid of superimpo- 
sition (samaroparahita) through its own image, it is an erroneous cognition. 
Therefore, the conceptual cognition is a mere judgment about the external 
object that is devoid of superimposition and does not grasp the external object 
in itself. 


(c2) Accordingly, [the cognition] is a conceptual cognition in the form of [a 
cognition] that has a part related to the [external object] (tanmatram eva), i.e., 
in the form of a judgment about a specific external object (niyatabahyavasaya 
eva), whose object is the exclusion of what is other, i.e., superimposition. 


(B) [Second interpretation:] 


(a) Or, the compound asamāropitānyāmša is a karmadharaya, meaning “that 
part (non-x) which is different [from what is to be determined] and which is 
not superimposed." 


(b) When there is such a part (non-x), a conceptual cognition arises. Accord- 
ingly, the conceptual cognition has for its object the exclusion only of such a 
part (non-x). That is, [the conceptual cognition has] for its object the exclusion 
only of such a part (non-x) which is different [from what is to be determined] 
and which is not superimposed. 


| grhnad Ms; grhnan S. 
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Karnakagomin offers two interpretations for the compound asamaropitanyamsa: as a 
bahuvrihi and as a karmadharaya. In the bahuvrihi interpretation the compound refers to 
an object (visaya) on which an image contradictory to the object is not superimposed. The 
object is an individual (svalaksana), which is said to admit of no superimposition. The 
expression tanmatra refers to adhyavasaya "judgment," which is said to be that whose part 
(matra), i.e., an image, is related to the object. 

In the karmadharaya interpretation the compound refers to a different part that is not 
superimposed, i.e., the part (non-x) that is different from the part (x) to be determined and 
that is not superimposed on the latter part (x). The demonstrative tad refers to this putative 
part (non-x). When such a different part is present (sati), that is, when a different part is not 
superimposed on the object with respect to which determination takes place, a perceptual 
judgment arises as what excludes only the different part. Accordingly, perceptual judgment 
is said to have the exclusion only of the different part as its object. 


2.3.3 Manorathanandin 


PVV ad PV 1.48 (305.11—15): nanu kvacin nīlādāv asamaropito ’nyo vipa- 
rītāmšo yasmin tasmin pratyaksena drste yaj jnanam alingajam vikalpakam 
samanyavisayam bhavati, tad aropabhavat katham anyāpohavisayam / aha 
tanmātrasyānīlamātrasyāpoho vijātīyvād vyāvrttir vyavacchedah sa gocaro 
yasya tat tatha / nilavikalpasyanilavyavaccheda eva visaya ity arthah // 


[Objection] When a certain [entity], say, blue, on which a part foreign to it, i.e., 
a part contradictory to it, is not superimposed is cognized through perception, 
there arises a cognition (jfíana) which is not based on an inferential mark, 
which is conceptual, and which has a universal as its object. How could it 
be that such a cognition has exclusion as its object, since no superimposition 
occurs? 


[Answer] [Dharmakirti] answers [this objection by stating]: The cognition is 
spoken of as “that whose object is the exclusion only of that, i.e., the exclusion 
only of non-blue; exclusion means the exclusion (vyavrtti 2 vyavaccheda) of 
an entity of a dissimilar class." The conceptual cognition “this is blue" has as 
its object only the exclusion of non-blue. This is what is meant by the verse. 


According to Manorathanandin, the compound asamāropitānyāmša refers to a perceived, 
real blue on which a part foreign to it is not superimposed. The expression tanmātrāpoha 
means the exclusion of non-blue. We must say that his interpretation strays quite far from 
the earlier interpretations. Manorathanandin fails to grasp the point made by Dharmakirti 
that in the context of a perceptual judgment, the exclusion of superimposition forms the 
lack of superimposition. 


3. PV 1.49 and PVSV 


In PVSV B, Dharmakirti states that a determinate cognition does not exist with respect 
to an object of superimposition (samaropavisaye tasyabhavat). This means, as shown 
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in 2.1, that a determinate cognition does not arise with respect to the property of being 
impermanent on which the property of being permanent has been superimposed. In PV 
I.49ab, the reason for this point is given. 


3.1 badhyabadhakabhava 


Dharmakirti states the following: 


C (=PV I.49ab): 
ni$cayaropamanasor badhyabadhakabhavatah / 


Because the relation of what is to be blocked and what does the blocking 
obtains between a determinate cognition and a superimposing cognition.!* 


According to Dharmakirti, the relation of what is to be blocked and what does the blocking 
obtains between the determinate cognition “this is impermanent” and the erroneous cogni- 
tion “this is permanent," which is based on superimposition. Because of this relationship, 
it is said that a determinate cognition does not arise with respect to the property of being 
impermanent on which the property of being permanent is superimposed. This point is 
explained in PVSV as follows: 


D: PVSV G28.13-14, M18.19—20: na hi sarvato bhinno drsto 'pi bhavas 
tathaiva pratyabhijfiayate / kvacid bhede vyavadhanasambhavat / yathā $ukteh 
Suktitve / 


Indeed, even if an entity has been perceived as something differentiated from 
all others, it is not recognized as it really is. For there can be an impediment 
to a certain difference [being cognized], just as there is [an impediment to the 
cognition of] mother of pearl’s property of being mother of pearl[, if mother 
of pearl is erroneously cognized].!° 


E: PVSV G28.15-16, M18.20—21: yatra tu pratipattur bhrantinimittam nasti 
tatraivasya taddarsanavisese 'pi smarto niscayo bhavati / 


With respect only to the [difference] about which a cognizer has no cause 
to have an erroneous cognition, a determinate cognition[, i.e., a perceptual 
judgment,] arises for the cognizer based on remembrance even if [all] the 
[differences] have been equally perceived.!* 


^ — PVSVT 130.9-10: kim karanam / ni$cayaropamanasor bādhyabādhakabhāvatah (bhāvatah Ms; bhāvah 
S.) / ni$cayajfianasya tadviparitasamaropajfianasya ca badhyabadhakabhavatah | 

1  PVSVT 130.10-15: bādhyabādhakabhāvam eva sādhayann aha na hīti / sarvatah sajātīyād vijatiyac 
ca bhinno drsto 'pi bhāvas tathaiveti yathadrstena sarvenakarena pratyabhijnayate nisciyate na hīti 
sambandhah | kim karanam | kvacid bhede ksanikatvadike vyavadhanasambhavat / *bhrantinimi- 
ttagatah (read; bhrantinimittasambhavat) / yathā $ukteh sarvato vyāvrttāyā daršane 'pi šuktikāditve 
rajatasadharmyasya bhrāntinimittasya sambhavān na nišcayah / *PVT: 'khrul pa'i rgyu mtshan srid 
pa'i phyir ro. 

PVSVT 130.15—17: yatra tv akare bhrantinimittam nasti tatraivasya pratipattur anubhavottarakalabhavt 
smārto nišcayo bhavati / taddarsanavisese 'pi sarvasvakaresu pratyaksasyāvišese 'pi / smarta iti 
smrtirūpah / 
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D. An entity that is differentiated from all others is a real thing (svalaksana). A real thing 
has differences relative to all other things. Such a real thing, even if it has been perceived, 
is not recognized as it really is through a perceptual judgment. This is because a certain 
difference of the real thing can be blocked from being cognized. 

E. Recall that, according to Dharmakirti, when a person does not recognize the differ- 
ence between moments, the person superimposes identity between them and so has the 
erroneous cognition “this is permanent." That a cognizer has no cause of an erroneous 
cognition with respect to a difference of a real thing means that the cognizer recognizes 
the difference as it is. Therefore, when the cognizer has no cause of an erroneous cognition 
with respect to a difference, there is no chance of superimposition arising with respect to 
the difference. The point Dharmakirti makes here is that a determinate cognition arises 
only with respect to the difference on which nothing is superimposed. 

Now we can see the following. A real thing has differences (bheda) from all other things, 
which can also be conceptually posited as parts (amSa) of that real thing. On the condition 
that no erroneous cognition arises with respect to a real thing, when the real thing is 
perceived, all its differences are perceived. A determinate cognition arises only with respect 
to a difference that is not erroneously cognized. For instance, the determinate cognition 
"this is impermanent" arises only with respect to the property of being impermanent, which 
is not the object of an erroneous cognition. When the property of being permanent is 
superimposed on the property of being impermanent, the latter property is said to be the 
object of an erroneous cognition. Thus it is clear why Dharmakirti says that a determinate 
cognition does not arise with respect to an object of superimposition (samaropavisaye 
tasyabhavat). 


3.2 samaropaviveka 


3.2.1 In PV I.48d Dharmakirti speaks of a determinate cognition in the form of a percep- 
tual judgment as tanmatrapohagocara. The next step is to consider how this expression 
should be interpreted. 

Consider the following passage: 


F;: PVSV G28.16-19, M18.22—24: samaropaniscayayor badhyabadhakabha- 
vat / ni$cayasya 


samaropaviveke sya pravrttir iti gamyate // [49cd] 
tadviveka eva canyapohah | 


Because there obtains the relation of what is to be blocked and what does the 
blocking between superimposition and a determinate cognition, it is understood 
that the determinate cognition 


occurs when there is a lack of superimposition (samaropaviveka). [49cd] 


And this very lack of [superimposition] is the exclusion of others (anyapoha)."' 


PVSVT 130.20—24: yatas ca pratyaksavisese 'pi samaroparahita eva visaye nišcayo bhavati tasmat 
samaropaniscayayor badhyabadhakabhavo gamyate / tato badhyabadhakabhavat karanat samāropavi- 
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According to Dharmakirti, a determinate cognition arises when there is a lack of super- 
imposition (samaropaviveka). The reason for this is that a determinate cognition and 
superimposition are incompatible with each other. 


3.2.2 The term samaropaviveka can be paraphrased as samaropabhava “absence/negation 
of superimposition.”'5 It is proper to say that viveka is an equivalent for abhāva “non- 
existence, absence." In PV I.56—57a Dharmakirti, having introduced an opponent's position 
that, after a real thing is grasped in its entirety by a conceptual cognition, a valid cognition 
arises to remove an erroneous cognition which prevents one from determining the real 
thing as it is, says the following: 


PV 1.56—57a: yadi bhrantinivrttyartham grhite 'pi anyad isyate | 

tad vyavacchedavisayam siddham tadvat tato 'param // 

asamaropavisaye vrtteh 

If it is accepted that even if an entity is grasped in its entirety [by a deter- 
minate cognition (C1)], another [valid cognition (C2)] occurs to remove an 
erroneous cognition [that prevents one from determining the real thing as 
it is],'? it is established that the [valid cognition (C2)] has exclusion as its 
object. Like the [valid cognition (C2)], [it is established that] the [cognition 
(C1)] different from the [valid cognition (C2) has exclusion as its object]. For 
[cognition (C1)] occurs with respect to an object that has no superimposition 
(asamāropavisaya).” 


In PVSV Dharmakirti explains: 


F: PVSV ad PV I.56cd—57a (G31.12—15, M20.14—16): tat tarhi bhranti- 
nivrttyartham pravrttam pramdnam anyasamāropavyavacchedaphalam?! iti 
siddham anyapohavisayam / tadvad anyad api / asamāropavisaye vrtteh / 
yatrāsya samāropo na tatra niscaya iti samāropābhāve”” vartamāno 'nyāpo- 
havisayah siddhah / 


(a) In that case, it is established that the valid cognition which occurs to remove 
an erroneous cognition, bringing about the exclusion of the superimposition 


veke samaropavirahe nišcayasyāsya (samaropavirahe niscayasya... Ms; samāropavirahanišcayasya... 
S.) pravrttir iti gamyate / bhavatu nama samaropaviveke pravrttis tathapi nanyapohavisayatvam vi- 
dhiriipena pravrtter ity aha / tadviveka evanyapohah (read: eva cānyāpohah) samaropaviveka eva 
canyapohah | 

18 In PVSV Dharmakīrti states that existence is viveka of non-existence, while non-existence is viveka of 
existence. PVSV ad PV 1.291 (G154.10—11): bhavabhavayor anyonyavivekarüpatvat / 

19 PVSVT 139.18-19: yadītyādinā parabhiprayam āšamkate / ekena niscayajfianena sarvātmanā grhite 
"pi vastuni bhrantinivrttyartham anyad iti pramanantaram / 

?) PVSVT 139.2326: yady evam ityādinā siddhāntavādī / yat tad bhrantinivrttyartham uttaram pramā- 

nam isyate tad vyavacchedavisayam anyapohavisayam siddham pürvoktena nyayena / tadvad uttara- 

pramanavat / tata uttarakālabhāvi pramandd (read: uttarakalabhavipramanad) aparam api pūrvakāla- 

bhaviniscayajnanam tad api vyavacchedavisayam / kim karanam | asamāropavisaye vrtteh / 

anyasamaropavyavacchedaphalam G; anyavyavacchedaphalam M. 

samāropābhāve G; samāropābhāve ca M. 


21 
22 
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of a different [image] (vyavacchedaphala), has as its object the exclusion of 
others (anyāpoha). 


(b) In the same manner, it is established that, like the [valid cognition], another 
[cognition], [i.e., the preceding determinate cognition,] also [has as its object 
the exclusion of others]. For it occurs with respect to an object which is devoid 
of superimposition. 


(c) Since a determinate cognition does not arise with respect to an object 
on which something is superimposed by a cognizer, it is established that the 
determinate cognition, occurring when there is an absence of superimposition 
(samāropābhāva), has as its object the exclusion of others.” 


An opponent makes the following points. First, a conceptual cognition grasps a real thing in 
its entirety. Second, a valid cognition can arise in order to remove an erroneous cognition 
that is assumed to occur with respect to the real thing. According to Dharmakirti, in this 
case it can be said that the valid cognition has exclusion as its object, since the valid 
cognition brings about the exclusion of the superimposition of something foreign to the 
real thing. What is important is that Dharmakirti points out that, like a valid cognition, a 
perceptual judgment can also be said to have exclusion as its object. It is imperative to 
note here that the reason the perceptual judgment is said to have exclusion as its object is 
held to be that it occurs with respect to an object which is devoid of superimposition, or 
that it occurs when there is absence of superimposition with respect to the object. In this 
connection, let us recall the passage in B: samaropavisaye tasyabhavat. There it was said 
that no determinate cognition arises with respect to an object of superimposition which 
consists in a difference. In the above-cited passage (Fb), on the other hand, it is stated that 
a determinate cognition arises with respect to an object which is devoid of superimposition. 
It is clear that the reason a perceptual judgment is described as having exclusion as its 
object must be found in the way the object of the perceptual judgment should be: the object 
is far from being what something is superimposed on. To put it in another way, it is because 
its object lacks superimposition that the perceptual judgment is defined as having exclusion 
as its object. 


3.3 tanmatra 


In PV 1.48 Dharmakirti has defined a determinate cognition as tanmatrapohagocara instead 
of defining it as anyapohavisaya. A question arises: What is meant by the term tanmātra? 
The following passage offers a key to solving this problem. 


G: PVSV ad PV I.49cd (G28.19—22, M18.24—26): tasmat tad api tanmatrapo- 
hagocaram / na vastusvabhāvanišcayātmakam / tatha hi kasyacin ni$caye 'py 
anyasyapratipattidarsanat | tatsvabhavaniscaye ca tasyāyogāt | 


?  PVSVT 140.11—15: tat tarhītyādinā šlokam vyācaste / anyasyākārasya yah samāropas tad vyavacche- 


daphalam iti krtvā siddham anyāpohavisayam utpitsusamāropanisedhadvārena / tadvad anyad api 
pūrvam api ni$cayajfianam anyapohavisayam / kim karanam / avidyamānasamārope visaye vrtteh / 
etad evaha / yatrakare ’sya *pratipatteh (read: pratipattuh) / iti hetoh samaropabhave varttamanah 
paurastyo ni$cayo ’nyapohavisayah siddhah // *PVT: di'i zhes bya ba ni rtogs par byed pa po'i'o. 
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Therefore, the [determinate cognition in the form of a perceptual judgment] 
also has as its object the exclusion only of that [putative specific difference]. It 
does not consist in a determinate cognition which determines the real thing 
in itself. For [the determinate cognition is defined] in that manner because it 
is seen that, even if a certain difference is determined, another difference is 
not understood and because, when the real thing in itself is determined, it is 
improper to say that [another difference is not determined].* 


It is clear that the term matra makes a restriction on the differences the real thing has. In B 
it has been stated that a determinate cognition does not arise with respect to a difference on 
which something is superimposed, and in E that a determinate cognition arises only with 
respect to a difference which does not fall under the scope of an erroneous cognition. In 
PV L48c it is stated that a determinate cognition occurs with respect to the part on which a 
part different from it is not superimposed. 

AII this makes the following clear: Suppose that a given real thing has the property of 
being impermanent as its part or difference. When a determinate cognition occurs with 
respect to this property, the property is that on which the property of being permanent 
is not superimposed, that is, what has no superimposition of this latter property. Thus 
the absence of superimposition must be that of the superimposition only of this property. 
What is meant by the expression tanmatrapoha is the absence (viveka, abhava) of the 
superimposition only of that part or difference which is different from the part or difference 
to be determined. There is no doubt that the demonstrative tad in tanmatra- refers to the 
part which is different from the part to be determined (anyāmša). 


4. PV L48: reinterpretation 


Now we are in a good position to interpret PV I.48.”° 


? — PVSVT 130.2429, 131.7-9: tasmāt samāroparahite vrttivašāt / tad apiti na kevalam anityah Sabda iti 
niscayajnanam pūrvoktena nyayena tanmatrapohagocaram, tad api pratyaksaprsthabhaviniscayajna- 
nam (-niscayajnanam Ms; nisciyajfíanam S.) api tanmatrapohagocaram na vastusvabhāvanišcāyakam 
(read: -ni$cayatmakam) svarüpena / kin karanam / tatha hi kasyacid akarasya rūpatvāder niscaye 'py 
anyasya ksanikatvadyakarasyapratipattidar$anat / yadi tu pratyaksaprsthabhāvinā nišcayena (ni$ca- 
yena Ms; niscayena S.) vastusvabhāvasya ni$cayah kriyate tadā tatsvabhāvanišcaye ca niramšatvād 
vastunas tasyayogad anyasyākārāntarasyānišcayāyogāt || 
This verse has already been interpreted as follows: Mookerjee and Nagasaki 1964: 108: “Now when in 
respect of a perceived datum a determinate judgement arises (in its trail) referring to a conceptualized 
construction without the obtrusion of the opposite misconception, it also serves to eliminate the 
unperceived misconception (or doubt) of the opposite of that very datum." Steinkellner 1971: 199, n. 71: 
“Die vorstellende Erkenntnis, welche ein Allgemeines zum Gegenstand hat, richtet sich, wenn irgendein 
[Ding] wahrgenommen wurde, ohne daf [auf dieses Ding] ein Teil eines andern [Dinges] übertragen 
worden ist, bloB darauf, diesen [fremden Teil] fernzuhalten ..." Zwilling 1976: 96: “Even in the absence 
of an opposing misconception the determinate cognition which follows the direct cognition of some real 
and whose prime object is a [constructed] general nature nevertheless has for its sphere of operation 
the elimination of just that [absent misconception.]” Okada 2007: 4,6: [ix —3Ev 7 v v 4 fie 
TR] RUE S AMM SPOSOIBLTS. BLS GUBEXEOSNLEUS) sax. Mo 
eMREULTHYO, alle HU THOS. MOMs (=O R) DSA AN TORO 
HR) (OUT (EORR) SA (CHA ASNTWOAVMED EBA) OAS BEER 
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PV 1.48: kvacid drste 'pi yaj jfíanam sāmānyārtham vikalpakam | 
asamaropitanyamse tanmatrapohagocaram // 


Even when a certain [real thing] has been perceived, a cognition which has a 
universal as its object and which is conceptual arises; [this cognition, arising] 
with respect to the [real thing's part (x)] on which a part (non-x) different 
[from it] is not superimposed, [is characterized as] what has as its object the 
exclusion only of that [part non-x]. 


Dharmakirti is saying this: A conceptual cognition arising immediately after the perception 
of a real thing, that is, a perceptual judgment, has for its object only one part or difference 
of that real thing, say, the property of being impermanent (x); if this part or difference is 
determined, then it is one on which a putative part or difference contradictory to it, say, 
the property of being permanent (non-x), is not superimposed. In this case the perceptual 
judgment is said to have as its object the exclusion of the superimposition only of the 
putative part or difference, or, in other words, the exclusion only of the putative part or 
difference. 

Thus the reason that a perceptual judgment is described as that which has exclusion as 
its object lies in the fact that the object of the perceptual judgment is what is devoid of the 
superimposition that gives rise to an erroneous cognition with respect to that object. We 
may say that Dharmakirti establishes that perceptual judgment has exclusion as its object 


DM ede. [ALFA VAR] Wvtedv-fpo2060i-BgU TS. BE 
€ (ABRAM DHA CS) iix. Mie TRELTH YO, DHEALTWHS. Mite 
TUC WAU MLD BAD dH SIF IIRI) SA (=A AN TWHRUVMMOM) OA 
HROMA YB. [YAKNI LAYAR] MOUS AAT. MAE Sa TUARA 
57^O0 MA Ae CSD) KBRUL Có. BKEOA AAS. AMES NK SOMME 
$) Mime tREUTH OL TENOA (=ARICAAES AS nfi EO HS MOM) 1 
HERO pH € LTV. “[Sakyabuddhi’s interpretation:] With respect to something that 
has been perceived, too, any cognition [that arises immediately after perception] has for its object an 
universal and has conceptualization. [Such a cognition, which functions towards] an image on which the 
part different from the image (= an image conflicting with it) is not superimposed, has for its domain of 
exclusion only that (= the different part which is not superimposed). [Karnakagomin’s interpretation:] 
With respect to something that has been perceived, too, any cognition [that arises immediately after 
perception] has for its object an universal and has conceptualization. When there is a different part 
which is not superimposed, (a conceptual cognition) has for its domain of exclusion only that (= the 
different part which is not superimposed). [Sankaranandana’s interpretation:] With respect to a certain 
(object) which has been perceived and on which the part different from it is yet to be superimposed, 
too, the conceptual cognition, whatever it be, has for its object an universal (qualified by the perceived 
object) and has for its domain of exclusion ‘only that (= the different part that has the possibility of being 
superimposed in the future)’.” (English translation mine.) Fukuda 2011: 62: 5 à D AH al o 
C] MM ANKGA CHIT HS. Mime TRE Lea AI MBO BME (amsa) Oda c dU 
TORO DS] (OUT. tanmatrapoha® WHT (gocara) E UT [EUS]. ("Even 
in the case where a certain [object] has been perceived [through perception], a conceptual cognition 
whose object is a universal [arises], having for its domain tanmatrapoha, with reference to an [object] 
on which another property (amša) has not been superimposed.") (English translation mine.) Eltschinger 
et al. 2018: 43: *The conceptual cognition [arising] with reference to something [just] perceived on 
which an extraneous element (anyāmša) has not been superimposed [and] which has a universal for its 
object, also pertains to an exclusion[, namely, the exclusion] of just this [non-superimposed extraneous 
element]." 
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from the point of view of the object of a perceptual judgment. By contrast, he establishes 
that inference is said to have exclusion as its object from the point of view of how one can 
remove an erroneous cognition which can occur with reference to a real thing. 


5. Conclusion 


In PV 1.48 Dharmakirti tells us that in the case of a perceptual judgment, the occurrence of 
determination implies the absence of superimposition. To put it in another way, perceptual 
judgment and superimposition are incompatible with each other. Unlike in the case of an 
inference, in the case of a perceptual judgment there is no chance of a prior superimposition. 

Dharmakirti defines a perceptual judgment as having exclusion as its object in the sense 
that the perceptual judgment arises with respect to the difference which a real thing is 
supposed to bear and on which no putative contradictory difference has been superimposed. 
According to Dharmakirti, a perceptual judgment is described as “what has exclusion as 
its object" because its object is devoid of superimposition. In Dharmakirti's theory of 
perception, perceptual judgment plays a critical role in sustaining the practical efficacy of a 
perceptual cognition. By defining perceptual judgment as having as its object the absence 
of superimposition, he tries to show that perceptual judgment, distinguished from a mere 
Dharmakirti attaches to perceptual judgment is clearly seen in his interpreting apoha as 
“lack of superimposition." 
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Dharmakirti's Notion of Permanence and Its Impact on the 
Tibetan Buddhist Doctrine of Buddhahood 


by 
Hiroshi Nemoto 


Introduction 


The purpose of this study is to examine Dharmakirti's notion of permanence (nitya), as 
found in his Pramanavarttika II 204cd, and its impact on the Tibetan Buddhist doctrine 
of Buddhahood.! As is well known, Dharmakirti holds the view that whatever exists is 
momentary (yat sat tat ksanikam eva), which literally means that everything is impermanent. 
This view is accepted by later Indian commentators, as well as by many of his Tibetan 
successors like Sa skya pandita (1182—1251) and Glo bo mkhan chen (1456-1532), who 
belong to the Sa skya pa.” 

However, Tsong kha pa blo bzang grags pa (1357—1419), the founder of the Dge lugs 
pa, and his followers have a different opinion. They consider that Dharmakirti himself 
admits the existence of the permanent when he says: “Wise men speak of the thing that 
itself does not disintegrate as the permanent" (PV II 204cd: nityam tam ahur vidvamso 
yah svabhāvo na našyati). Moreover, the Dge lugs pa scholars assert that to be permanent 
(rtag pa) does not necessarily mean to be always existing (dus thams cad pa), and hence 
that there are permanent entities that exist only temporarily (res 'ga' ba). Such an idea of 
permanence is peculiar to Tsong kha pa and his followers, and it plays an important role 
especially in their analysis of Buddhahood or the Nature Body (svabhavikakaya; ngo bo 
nyid sku) of a Buddha. 

In what follows, I would like to discuss how Dharmakirti's notion of permanence 
has survived in the Dge lugs pa's exposition of Buddhahood. After a short remark about 
the Indian concept of permanence, I will give an analysis of the Dge lugs pa's idea of 
permanence, together with the interpretation of Pramanavarttika II 204cd as found in the 
Dbu ma rgyan zin bris, Tsong kha pa’s memorandum on the Madhyamakālamkāra.> 1 will 
then move on to examine the Dge lugs pa's analysis of the Nature Body, which is given in 
their commentaries on Chapter VIII of the Abhisamayalamkara. 


1 The concept of permanence in India 


The concept of permanence (nitya) is found in ancient Indian thought. For instance, Patafijali 
(2*1 cent. BCE), in his Mahabhasya, defines permanence in several ways. Patafijali says that 


! The Dge lugs pa's concept of "permanence" (rtag pa) is briefly discussed in Nemoto 2009. The aim of 


this paper, then, is to show how the concept plays an important role in their analysis of Buddhahood. 
z See Dreyfus 1997: 79ff.; Nemoto 2011: 368f. 
The title of the text is given as: Dbu ma rgyan gyi zin bris rjes rang gis gnang ba, which means “A 
memorandum on the Madhyamakalamkara given by the Lord [Tsong kha pa] himself," so that we may 
tentatively assume that the text was written by Tsong kha pa himself. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 301-311. 
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the term nitya is applied to immovable (kutastha), or invariable things (avicalin); and he 
says that it also means continued repetition (abhiksnya).^ Furthermore, he remarks: “That 
in which its identity is not destroyed is also permanent" (fad api nityam yasmims tattvam na 
vihanyate).? We notice here that what is expressed by the last definition is almost the same 
as what Dharmakirti says in Pramanavarttika II 204cd. It is highly likely that Dharmakirti 
was fully aware of the definition of permanence as found in the Mahabhasya. 


In Buddhism, specifically in the Abhidharma tradition, factors (dharma) are classi- 
fied into two categories, the conditioned (samskrta) and unconditioned (asamskrta), of 
which unconditioned factors are considered to be permanent. Vasubandhu's Abhidharma- 
koša teaches that there are three unconditioned factors: space (akasa), extinction through 
discernment (pratisamkhyanirodha), and extinction not through discernment (apratisam- 
khyanirodha). According to Yašomitra's commentary, these three factors are “permanent 
since they do not pass through the [three] time periods [of future, present, and past]" 
(adhvasamcārābhāvāt nityāh).' 

In the Mahāyāna tradition, the concept of permanence plays an important role, es- 
pecially in the doctrine of Buddhahood and the Buddha Body. The Uttaratantra says 
that Buddhahood (buddhatva) is permanent and already present in every sentient being.* 
Concerning this, the Vyākhyā explains that Buddhahood is “permanent because it is free 
from origination” (utpādavigamān nityam).? In the same vein, Vasubandhu's Sūtrālamkā- 
rabhasya states that a Buddha's Nature Body is essentially permanent (prakrtya nityata 
svübhavikasya).'? According to Sthiramati's commentary, this is because the Nature Body 


MBh I, 6.17f.: nityaparyayavaci siddhasabdah / katham jnayate / yat kūtasthesv avicalisu bhavesu 
vartate / (“The word siddha is a synonym of nitya. How is it understood? It is used to refer to things 
which are immovable and invariable”); MBh I, 7.3f.: ayam khalv api nitya$abdo nāvašyam kūtasthesv 
avicalisu bhavesu vartate / kim tarhi / abhiksnye ’pi vartate / (Furthermore, the word nitya is not 
always used to refer to things which are immovable and invariable. Then what does it mean? It is also 
used to refer to continued repetition"). 

3 MBh I, 7.22. 

AK I 48b: nitya dharma asamskrtāh / (*Unconditioned factors are permanent"). 

AKV I, 90.23: asamskrtā eva nitya ity avadharanam | adhvasamcārābhāvāt nityāh / (“It is ascertained 
that only unconditioned [factors] are permanent. [They are] permanent since they do not pass through 
the [three] time periods [of future, present, and past]"). 

UT 84.7ff. (II 29): acintyam nityam ca dhruvam atha Siyam šāšvatam atha prašāntam ca vyapi vyapaga- 
tavikalpam gaganavat / asaktam sarvatrapratighaparusasparsavigatam na drsyam na grahyam šubham 
api ca buddhatvam amalam // (*Buddhahood is inconceivable, permanent, stable, quiescent, everlasting, 
calm, all-pervading, free from conceptualization, and akin to space; it has neither attachment nor hin- 
drance in all respects and is devoid of rough sensation; it cannot be perceived or grasped; furthermore, 
it is auspicious and immaculate"). 

? — UT 84.20 (II 34). 

10 MSABh 46.12ff. (ad MSA IX 66): tesu ca trisu kayesu yathakramam trividhā nityatā viditavyā yena 
nityakayas tathagata ucyante / prakrtyā nityatā svabhavikasya svabhavena nityatvat | asramsanena 
sambhogikasya dharmasambhogavicchedat / prabandhena nairmanikasyantardhaya* punah punar 
nirmanadarsanat / (“It is to be understood with respect to these three bodies, respectively, that there are 
three types of permanence, on account of which Tathagatas are said to have permanent Bodies. [1] The 
Nature Body is essentially permanent because it is permanent by nature. [2] The Enjoyment Body is 
[permanent] in terms of non-cessation because its enjoyment of good qualities is devoid of interruption. 
[3] The Manifestation Body is [permanent] in terms of continuity because, after having hidden itself, it 
displays manifestation repeatedly.") *-ntarvyaye; read -ntardhaya in accordance with Lévi's note. 
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is free from origination and cessation.!! Thus, apart from the fact that the Buddha teaches 
the doctrine of impermanence of all conditioned phenomena, these Buddhist thinkers hold 
that there do exist unconditioned factors, which are permanent. 


2 Dignaga and Dharmakirti on permanence 


But turning to the pramana school, we find that both Dignaga and Dharmakirti take a 
different position on the issue. It is true that Dignaga speaks of permanent things, such as 
space, when he gives examples of various formulations. This, however, does not mean that 
Dignaga himself acknowledges the existence of the permanent. For example, let us look at 
the following formulation given by Dignāga:!? 


(Proposition:) Sound is impermanent. 
(Reason:) Because it is produced by human effort. 


(Similar example:) Whatever is produced by human effort is impermanent, 
just like a pot. 


(Dissimilar example:) Whatever is permanent is not produced by human effort, 
just like space. 


One may suspect that the last statement presupposes the existence of permanent entities. But 
Dignaga clearly says that the sentence showing a dissimilar example should be interpreted 
as a non-affirming negation (prasajyapratisedha), and not as an implicative negation 
(paryudāsa), so that the sentence does not imply the existence of permanent entities. ? 
Therefore, he says that a dissimilar example is established without needing to accept the 
existence of permanent entities. It seems that Dharmakirti takes a similar position on this 
issue.!* He says: 


1 — VBhD 138a7f.: de la rang bzhin rtag pa ni chos kyi sku ste / chos kyi sku ni rang bzhin gyis skye "gag 


med pa’i rang bzhin yin pa'i phyir ro // (“Among them, what is essentially permanent refers to Nature 
Body, since Nature Body is an entity that is free from origination and cessation by nature"). 

See Katsura 2004: 143, n. 16: sadharmyena tāvad anityah Sabdah prayatnantariyakatvat / yad dhi 
prayatnantariyakam tad anityam drstam yathā ghata iti | vaidharmyena nityam aprayatnantarryakam 
drstam yathākāšam iti /. 

? — PSVy 148b2f. (cf. Iwata 2004: 99; Katsura 2004:153): de Ita na snga ma la ni ma yin la phyi ma la ni 
med par dgag pa yin no zhes smras pa yin no // de ltar na rtag pa khas ma blangs kyang chos mi mihun 
pa'i dpe grub pa yin no //. See Katsura 2004: 153, n. 26: evam ca pürvatra paryudasah uttaratra tu 
prasajyapratisedha ity uktah / evam ca nityanabhyupagamasyapi vaidharmyadrstantah siddhah /. 
See Sa pan's comments on this issue. Rigs gter rang 'grel 100.26ff.: chos kyi grags pas skabs 'ga' zhig 
tu nam mkha' rtag par gsungs pa ni / ti ka byed pa kha cig na re rdul phran dang | nam mkha’ rtag par 
gsungs pa la sogs pa rang nyid mi bzhed pa de dag phal che ba gzhan gyi bsam pa la dper brjod pa yin 
no // zhes gsungs la / de ltar yang 'gal ba med kyi 'on kyang mi rtag pa log pa tsam la rtag par sgro 
btags nas gsungs kyi rtag pa nyid ni ma yin te / ("Concerning the fact that Dharmakirti in some places 
speaks of the permanence of space, a certain commentator [/it. a certain author of the fika] explains as 
follows: “Most of the statements about the permanence of atoms, space, and so forth, which are not 
acknowledged by himself, are what illustrate [permanence] in accordance with the thoughts of others.” 
Although there is no contradiction in such an explanation, [we think that] he speaks of them by reifying 
permanence upon the mere absence of impermanence, and that he never [speaks of] permanent things 
themselves"). 
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nityam tam āhur vidvamso yah svabhavo na nasyati // 
tyaktvemam hrepanim drstim ato nityah sa ucyatam / (PV II 204cd—205ab)!° 


Wise men speak of the thing that itself does not disintegrate as the permanent. 
For this reason, after rejecting this shameful view, you must say that it [i.e., 
pudgala] is permanent. 


Dharmakirti here refutes the Vatsiputriya’s notion of the pudgala, the personal entity that 
performs action and that receives pleasure and pain. The Vatsiputriya school asserts that 
the pudgala is neither permanent nor impermanent.'* Dharmakirti then argues that, if the 
pudgala were not impermanent, it would be free from disintegration, which implies that 
the pudgala is permanent since wise men consider that which does not disintegrate to be 
permanent.!” Thus, Dharmakirti applies hypothetical reasoning to refute the Vatsiputriya’s 
view. He never questions whether permanent entities really exist or not. 


3 Tsong kha pa on permanence 


Tsong kha pa, however, regards the passage in question as conveying Dharmakirti’s own 
view on permanence. According to Tsong kha pa, Dharmakirti not only affirms the existence 
of permanent entities but also gives the clear definition as approved by wise men (mkhas 
pa rnams), which is contrasted with the one accepted by foolish men (skye bo blun po). Let 
us first examine the foolish men’s view on permanence. Tsong kha pa summarizes their 
view as follows: 


de yang rtag par ‘dod phyin chad dus snga ma {na}* yod tshad gang yin dus 
phyi ma na'ang yod par "dod pa ni / mu stegs kyi dod pa'i rtag pa'i don yin 
la | skye bo blun po’i rtag par dzin tshul yang de yin te rtag pa'i don di liar 
byed pa ni rang sde la bye brag tu smra ba ma gtogs pa / mdo sde pa dang 
sems tsam pa dang / dbu ma pa su yang mi ‘dod do // (Dbu ma rgyan zin bris 
13b4ff.) “ni Zhol; read na. 


5 Cf. Vetter 1984: 104. 

Cf. Thar lam gsal byed 187a4f.: gnas ma bu pa na re | kho bo cag la nyes pa med de / gang zag de 
rtag mi rtag gang du yang brjod du med par dod pas so zhe na / (The Vātsīputrīya says: There is 
no fault in our opinion, since we assert that the pudgala cannot be expressed as either permanent or 
impermanent”). 

Cf. Thar lam gsal byed 187a5ff.: gang zag gang de ni chos can / [...] rtag pa yin par thal / bcings grol 
gyi gzhi gang zhig "jig med yin pa'i phyir / khyab par thal / rang gi rang bzhin 'jig pa med pa'i chos 
de la mkhas pa rnams rtag pa zhes brjod pa'i phyir / dis "jig pa log pa'i rang bzhin gcig rtag par 
'thad pa bstan nas rtag pa yin na dngos pos khyab pa dang / gzhi ma grub rtag par 'dod pa legs par 
bkag go // (“It follows that the subject, the pudgala, is permanent because it is the support for bondage 
and liberation and because it is devoid of disintegration. It follows that there is entailment because 
wise men speak of the factor that itself does not disintegrate as the permanent. Through this [statement, 
Dharmakirti], by saying that it is proper to consider the nature of the absence of disintegration to be 
permanence, correctly refutes the assertion that if something is permanent, it must necessarily be a 
functioning thing, and the assertion that what is not existent [/it. ‘what is not established as a basis ] is 
permanent"). 
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Furthermore, with respect to whatever is considered to be permanent, [some 
people] assert that whatever existed formerly exists at a later time, too. But 
[what is stated here] is the meaning of "permanence" as asserted by non- 
Buddhist schools. And this is nothing but the way foolish men apprehend 
[the meaning of] *permanence." Apart from the Vaibhasika, others in our 
[Buddhist] schools — the Sautrantika, Cittamatra, and Madhyamaka schools — 
never assign such a meaning to “permanence.” !8 


What Tsong kha pa has in mind here is Santaraksita's argument in the Madhyamakālam- 
kāra 2-3, where the unity of permanent entities, as postulated by the Vaišesika and 
the Vaibhasika, is negated. The Vaišesika school asserts i$vara to be a single permanent 
entity. The Buddhist Vaibhasika school asserts that unconditioned factors are permanent 
and indivisible. Both the Vaišesika and Vaibhasika schools consider that to be permanent 
means to be always existent without losing unity or singularity, as represented by Tsong kha 
pa’s phrase: “whatever existed formerly exists at a later time." However, according to Tsong 
kha pa, this is nothing but the way foolish men understand the meaning of “permanence.” 
He says that such a view on the permanent is not acceptable to the Sautrantika, Yogacara, 
and Madhyamaka schools. 

Then Tsong kha pa moves on to explain the wise men's view on permanence. He says 
as follows: 


des na rnam 'grel las </> gang gi rang bzhin "jig med pa // de la mkhas 
rnams rtag ces brjod / ces gsungs pa ltar 'jig pa med pa’i chos ni rtag pa'i 
don yin gyi sngar ltar mi ‘dod do // (Dbu ma rgyan zin bris 13b6f.) 


Therefore, the meaning of “permanence” is identified with the property of not 
being subject to disintegration, as stated in the Varttika: “Wise men speak of 
the thing that itself does not disintegrate as the permanent." [The meaning of 
that] stated before is, on the contrary, not accepted [by wise men].?? 


Here Tsong kha pa, citing the passage from the Pramanavarttika, gives another definition 
of permanence, which he says is accepted by the Sautrantika, Yogacara, and Madhya- 
maka schools. In short, Tsong kha pa says that to be permanent means to not be subject 
to disintegration. To make this point clear, let us consider the example of “emptiness” 
(stong nyid). By definition, emptiness is immutable and unchangeable. It is not subject 


18 — Cf. Thub bstan lhun po'i mdzes rgyan [cha-ka] 66b1f., 79a2 (Klein 1991: 140); Gcig du bral gyi rnam 
bzhag 21b4f. 

MAI vv. 2-3: 'bras bu rim can nyer sbyor bas // rtag rnams gcig pu'i bdag nyid min // 'bras bu re re tha 
dad na ll de dag rtag las nyams par 'gyur || bsgoms las byung ba’i shes pa yis || shes bya dus ma byas 
smra ba'i // lugs la'ang gcig min de dag ni // rim can shes dang ’brel phyir ro // ("Permanent things 
cannot have a single nature, since they bring about effects in succession. Suppose that their effects 
existed at different moments respectively, then the [Vai$esika's] assertion that they are permanent would 
be inappropriate. Even those objects known by the cognition arisen from meditation, which are [said to 
be] unconditioned factors according to the [Vaibhasika's] doctrine, cannot be unitary since they are 
related to a series of cognitions arising in succession"). 

20 Cf. Thub bstan lhun po’i mdzes rgyan [cha-ka] 80b2f. (Klein 1991: 144); Gcig du bral gyi rnam bzhag 

21alf. 
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to disintegration, so that it is permanent. To be sure, the emptiness possessed by p exists 
only when the property-possessor p exists; and the emptiness of p disappears when the 
property-possessor p disappears. But, according to Tsong kha pa, it does not follow that 
the emptiness possessed by p is impermanent. He remarks: 


rang bzhin rnam dag gi dbang du byas na chos can snga ma'i stong nyid chos 
de log pa na ldog pas / chos de med pa'i dus na med pas dus res 'ga' ba yin 
kyang mi rtag par mi ’gyur te | dgag bya rnam par bcad tsam gyi med dgag yin 
pa i phyir dang / khyad gzhi log pa na khyad chos ldog pa'i phyir ro // (Dbu 
ma rgyan zin bris 14a3ff.) 


With reference to [the emptiness, which is] innately pure, [we can point out 
the following things]: The emptiness of a property-possessor [p] that existed 
before disappears when the factor [p] disappears, and it is nonexistent when 
that factor [p] is nonexistent; therefore, it exists only temporarily. However, it 
does not follow that it is impermanent because it is a non-affirming negation 
that is [recognized] merely by eliminating an object of negation, and because 
[it is natural to say that] the attribute should disappear when the basis of the 
attribute disappears.?! 


To sum up, Tsong kha pa says that the emptiness possessed by p is permanent because it is a 
non-affirming negation (med dgag). But what does it mean to be a non-affirming negation? 
Tsong kha pa uses the term “non-affirming negation” to refer to a thing that is posited as 
present only by way of eliminating an object of negation (dgag bya), without affirming the 
existence of other factors.? The emptiness of p is recognized only by eliminating an object 
of negation, that is, p's intrinsic existence. Nothing else is affirmed to be present through 
that process of negation. It is for this reason that emptiness is said to be a non-affirming 
negation. 

This brings us to the second point. The emptiness of p as such cannot be perceived di- 
rectly, but it is cognized only by means of eliminating another factor, p's intrinsic existence; 
it has a secondary existence imputed by conceptual consciousness. In other words, the 
emptiness of p is a conceptual construct devoid of origination and disintegration. It is true 
that the attribute, emptiness, disappears when the basis of the attribute p disappears. But it 


?! Cf. Thub bstan lhun po’i mdzes rgyan [cha-ka] 81a1f. (Klein 1991: 145); Gcig du bral gyi rnam bzhag 
2la3f. 

"Jam dbyangs bzhad pa defines dgag pa and med dgag, respectively, as follows. Bsdus chen gyi rnam 
bzhag 28b5 (cf. Sras bsdus grwa 295.7ff.): rang dngos su rtogs pa’i blos rang gi dgag bya dngos su 
bcad nas rtogs par bya ba'i chos de dgag pa’i mtshan nyid / (“A negative phenomenon [p] is defined as 
a factor that is recognized only after having directly eliminated its object of negation by the mind that 
directly knows p"); Bsdus chen gyi rnam bzhag 31b5f. (cf. Sras bsdus grwa 295.14ff.): rang dngos su 
rtogs pa’i blos rang gi dgag bya dngos su bcad nas rtogs par bya ba gang zhig / rang dngos su rtogs 
pa i blos rang gi dgag bya bkag shul du chos gzhan ma yin dgag dang sgrub pa gang rung mi 'phen pa 
de med dgag gi mtshan nyid / (“A non-affirming negation [p] is defined as the thing that is recognized 
only after having directly eliminated its object of negation by the mind that directly knows p, and that 
does not make known another factor — whether it is an affirming negative or a positive phenomenon — 
through the process of negating its object of negation by the mind which directly knows p"). See also 
Klein 1991: 107ff. 
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is not the case that the emptiness loses its identity over the course of time. Consequently, 
Tsong kha pa argues, the emptiness of p is permanent irrespective of the fact that it exists 
only at a particular moment. 


4 The Dge lugs pa's exposition of the Nature Body 


Tsong kha pa applies the same reasoning to other unconditional factors such as nirvana (mya 
ngan las ‘das pa), extinction through discernment (so sor brags "gog; Skt. pratisamkhya- 
nirodha), the truth of cessation ('gog bden; Skt. nirodhasatya), the true nature of things 
(chos nyid; Skt. dharmata), and so on, all of which pertain to religious attainments. Tsong 
kha pa holds that these factors are permanent even if they may occur only at a particular 
moment. By now it is not surprising that Tsong kha pa's disciple, Rgyal tshab Dar ma rin 
chen (1364—1432), offers a similar analysis with respect to a Buddha's Nature Body, which 
is permanent but not always existent. In his commentary on the Abhisamayalamkara, Dar 
ma rin chen says as follows: 


dag pa gnyis ldan gyi sku de nyid thog ma med pa nas sems can gyi rgyud la 
med par sangs rgyas pa i dus ’ba’ zhig tu “byung na mi rtag par 'gyur dgos so 
snyam pa ni / mkhas rmongs la grags pa’i rtag pa'i khyad par dang / dngos 
po res 'ga' ba dang dus ma byas res 'ga' ba'i khyad par ma phyed pas nongs 
so // (Rnam bshad snying po rgyan 311b6ff.) 


Someone might claim: “If [a Buddha's Nature] Body endowed with twofold pu- 
rity is not present in the continuum of sentient beings since beginningless time 
and will occur only at the moment of enlightenment, then it must necessarily 
be impermanent." But this is an error due to confusion between [the concept 
of] permanence accepted by wise men and that accepted by the foolish, and 
also it is due to confusion between functioning things occurring at a particular 
moment and unconditioned things occurring at a particular moment. 


Dar ma rin chen interprets the eighth chapter of the Abhisamayalamkara in terms of the 
fourfold Buddha Bodies, i.e., the Nature Body, the Gnostic Dharma Body, the Enjoyment 
Body, and the Manifestation Body.” He identifies the Nature Body with the twofold purity. 
The first is the innate purity (rang bzhin rnam dag), which again is identified with a 
Buddha's mind and body being empty of intrinsic existence. The second is the purity from 
adventitious stains (glo bur rnam dag), i.e., the cessation of all obstructions including 
afflictive obstructions (nyon sgrib) and obstructions to the knowable (shes sgrib).?4 The 
Nature Body characterized as such is the quintessence of Buddhahood. 
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Tsong kha pa, as well as other Dge lugs pa scholars including Dar ma rin chen, accepts Haribhadra's 
four-kāya interpretation, instead of the three-kāya interpretation by Aryavimuktisena, Ratnākarašānti, 
and Abhayakaragupta. For further details, see Makransky 1997: 289ff. 

Rnam bshad snying po rgyan 311b5: gzugs kyi sku dang ye shes chos kyi sku'i glo bur rnam dag gis 
khyad par du byas pa’i rang bzhin rnam dag gi cha dang / de'i steng gi glo bur rnam dag gi cha ni 
‘dus ma byas kyi sku dang / ngo bo nyid kyi sku zhes bya la / (“The following elements are said to 
be the Unconditioned Body or Nature Body: the element of innate purity that is characterized by the 
purity from adventitious stains on the Form Body and Gnostic Dharma Body; and that of purity from 
adventitious stains on them"). 
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The point to observe is that the Nature Body is embodied only at the moment of supreme 
enlightenment; for, otherwise, it would absurdly follow that every sentient being is already 
enlightened without requiring any effort. Therefore, it must be said that a Buddha's Nature 
Body is a thing occurring at a particular moment (res ’ga’ ba). But this fact does not 
invalidate the assumption that the Nature Body is permanent. In this connection, let us look 
at the argument given by 'Jam dbyangs bzhad pa ngag dbang brtson 'grus (1648—1721): 


kho na re / ngo bo nyid sku de sems can gyi rgyud la sangs rgyas pa dang dus 
mnyam par thal / de de'i rgyud la “byung dus yod pa gang zhig / thog ma med 
pa nas med pa’i phyir I [...] rtsa bar dod na / de res 'ga' bar thal / ‘dod pa’i 
phyir / 'dod na / mi rtag par thal / dod pa'i phyir na ma khyab | khyab par 
thal / res ’ga’ ba yin na rang rgyu dang bcas pas khyab pa’i phyir te | rnam 
'grel las / res ’ga’ ba nyid yin pas na // sdug bsngal ‘di rgyu can nyid grub // 
ces gsungs pa i phyir na ma khyab ste / res 'gag' ba’i dngos po la rang rgyu 
dang bcas pa'i don yin pa'i phyir te / (Mi pham zhal lung [skabs brgyad pa] 
39b4ff.) 


He [namely, a certain opponent] says: “It follows that the Nature Body occurs in 
the continuum of sentient beings simultaneously with enlightenment, because 
there is the moment in which it occurs in their continuum, and because it is 
not the case that it exists since beginningless time [...] If you accept the root 
thesis (rtsa ba), then it follows that it occurs at a particular moment because 
you have accepted that [it occurs simultaneously with enlightenment]. If you 
accept this, it follows that it is impermanent because you have accepted that 
[it occurs at a particular moment]." 


[We reply:] “There is no entailment." 


[The opponent says:] *It follows that there is entailment because if something 
occurs at a particular moment, it must necessarily be a thing which has a cause, 
for the Varttika says: ‘It is established that this suffering has a cause since it 


occurs [only] at a particular moment’.””° 


[We reply:] “There is no entailment because what is meant here is that, if 
something is an effective thing occurring at a particular moment, it must be 
something that has a cause." 


We notice that 'Jam dbyangs bzhad pa tries to modify the meaning of PV II 179, which 
explicitly says that suffering has a cause since it occurs only at a particular moment (res 
'ga' ba). The exact meaning of the verse, according to "Jam dbyangs bzhad pa, is that 
suffering has a cause and hence is impermanent since it is an effective thing occurring only 
at a particular moment (res 'ga' ba'i dngos po). Instead of saying that a thing occurring 
at a particular moment is impermanent, "Jam dbyangs bzhad pa suggests the idea that an 
effective thing occurring at a particular moment is impermanent, which implies that there 
exist permanent, non-effective, and causeless things which occur at a particular moment. 
What he means to say is that the Nature Body of the Buddha is a permanent (non-effective 


?5 PV II 179cd (cf. Vetter 1984: 82): kādācitkatayā siddha duhkhasyāsya sahetutā 1/. 
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and causeless) thing, despite the fact that it is present only at the moment of enlightenment 
and absent prior to that time. The wise men's definition of the permanent must be recalled 
here. Jam dbyangs bzhad pa says: 


res 'ga' mi ’byung la res ’ga’ “byung ba di mi rtag pa'i don ma yin par thal / 
[...] mkhas pa rnams res ’ga’ ba yin min tsam la mi byed par chos gang gi 
rang bzhin la 'jig pa yod med kyis mi rtag par dang rtag par 'jog pa i phyir 
te / (Mi pham zhal lung [skabs brgyad pa) 40a3ff.) 


It does not follow that the meaning of “impermanence” is defined as being 
present at a certain time and absent at another [...] because wise men posit 
[a factor] either as impermanent or permanent in accordance with whether or 
not the factor itself is subject to disintegration, without needing to consider 
whether or not it is present only at a certain time. 


This is a paraphrase of Pramanavarttika II 204cd. A thing that itself is not subject to 
disintegration is permanent irrespective of its presence or absence at a certain time. The 
Nature Body, then, is just the mere absence of intrinsic existence and obstructions; it is a 
conceptual construct that never arises from causes, and that never undergoes disintegration. 
Hence, it is concluded that the Nature Body is permanent. This of course does not imply 
that the Nature Body is always existent, nor does it mean that it is a positive and independent 
reality (sgrub pa rang dbang ba'i bden grub), as conceived of by the Jo nang pa school. 
Rather, that the Nature Body is permanent means that it is something that is ascertained 
through a simple negation of disintegration.”° 


5 Concluding remarks 


This is how the Dge lugs pa scholars interpret the meaning of “permanence” especially 
within the context of the theory of Buddhahood. They identify the quintessence of Buddha- 
hood with the Nature Body, which again is characterized as the mere absence of intrinsic 
existence and obstructions. The Nature Body so identified is a conceptual construct imputed 
on the mere absence of the object of negation. It is free from origination and disintegration 
so that it satisfies the condition of being permanent. 

The important point to note here is that these Dge lugs pa scholars refer to Dharmakirti's 
hypothetical definition of permanence in order to justify their theory of Buddhahood. They 
assume that Dharmakirti himself admits the existence of the permanent and defines it as 


26 See Mi pham zhal lung [skabs brgyad pa] 37blft.: kun mkhyen jo nang na re | rang bzhin rnam dag gi 


char gyur pa'i ngo bo nyid sku de sgrub pa rang dbang ba'i bden grub yin pa rgyud bla ma dang dus 
'khor lugs zer na / 'o na / rtag pa rnams "jig pa rnam par bcad tsam la mi "jog par thal / dam bca’ 
'thad pa’i phyir / ‘dod mi nus te / mdo sde pa yan chad kyi lugs la rtag dngos med pa'i phyir te / (“The 
omniscient scholar of the Jo nang [i.e., Dol po pa,] says: “The Nature Body which is the element of 
innate purity is a positive independent reality; this is the doctrine of the Uttaratantra and also that of 
the Kalacakra.” Then it follows that the mere absence of disintegration is not posited as the permanent, 
because [according to you] your thesis is true. But you cannot accept this because, according to the 
higher doctrine of the Sautrantika [Yogacara and Madhyamika schools], there does not exist a thing 
which is both permanent and functioning"). 
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"the thing that itself does not disintegrate" in its own right. Such a concept of permanence, 
which goes back to ancient Indian thought as seen in the Mahabhasya, functions forcefully 
to explain why the Nature Body is permanent in spite of the fact that it is not always 
manifested in an individual being. 

It is also interesting to note that the Dge lugs pa carefully avoid the two extreme positions 
held by other Tibetan thinkers. First, unlike Sa skya pandita and Glo bo mkhan chen, Tsong 
kha pa and his successors strongly assert that permanent things do exist, as they think that 
otherwise the state of emptiness and the attainment of Buddhahood would be inexplicable. 
Secondly, the Dge lugs pa reject the Jo nang pa position that the innate purity of the Nature 
Body is a positive and independent reality (sgrub pa rang dbang ba'i bden grub); the Dge 
lugs pa say instead that the innate purity is a non-affirming negation imputed on the mere 
absence of disintegration. Thus, we see that Dharmakirti's notion of permanence survived 
in the Dge lugs pa's theory of Buddhahood and enabled them to give the most plausible 
explanation of the Nature Body without falling into the two extreme positions. 
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Dignaga on the View of a Generic Term as Denoting a 
Relation! 


by 
Hideyo Ogawa 


Introduction 


Like grammarians, Dignaga bases his linguistic theory, which is well known as the apoha 
theory, on actual usage of language. His observation of the fact that the word go “cow” is not 
found to be used in actual usage to convey the meaning of the word asva “horse” leads him to 
build up the apoha theory, which is constructed out of three factors: a word’s own meaning 
(svārtha), the meaning to be conveyed by another word (arthantara, anyašabdārtha), and 
the exclusion of the latter (apoha, nivrtti, vyavrtti, vyavaccheda). These three factors are 
connected with one another in such a way that the word go brings about the understanding of 
its meaning as qualified by the exclusion of the meaning of another word, say, the word ašva 
(arthāntaranivrttivišistabhāva). Dignaga assumes that from the word go one understands 
nothing else but the cow, and not simply the cow. When he says that anyapoha “exclusion 
of others" is the meaning of a word, he wishes to imply that anyapoha is a meaning of a 
word as a qualifier (višesana) of the word's own meaning, or as the occasioning ground for 
the use of the word (pravrttinimitta). 

In the Apoha chapter of his Pramanasamuccaya Dignaga argues that a generic term 
(jatisabda) like sat “being, existent" cannot denote an individual (bheda), a generic property 
(jati), a relation between the two (yoga, sambandha), or an individual qualified by a generic 
property (tadvat). In the latter half of the second kārikā, he, relying on the observation of 
utterances such as sad dravyam “A substance is existent," in which the item sat is supposed 
to be co-referential with a co-occurring item for an individual, states his view that the 
generic term cannot denote a relation. 


PS V.2cd: [na jati$abo] vacako yogajatyor và bhedarthair aprthaksruteh / 


Nor does the generic term denote a relation or a generic property, since it 
refers to the same entity (aprthakšruti) as [words] signifying individuals.” 


The third kārikā of the Apoha chapter is devoted to adducing the conclusive reason for the 
view. The karika goes as follows: 


l I deeply respect Dr. Ole Holten Pind, whose epoch-making achievement is represented by Pind (2009, 


2015). The present paper owes much to the work, without which I could not even have stood on the 
threshold of Dignaga's apoha theory. Editor's note: This contribution contains changes that the author 
has left to the editor's discretion. 

Pind 2015: II 14 ($ 4): "(vacakah) neither the general property nor the inherence relation, because it is 
not ‘heard apart’ (aprthaksruteh) from [words] whose referents (bhedarthaih) are particular [general 
properties |." 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti's Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 313—330. 
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PS V.3: sambandhas catra sambandhidharmena vacya ucyate | 


tatha hi bhavah krtvoktah, bhavas canyena yujyate // 
Pind 2015: II 18-19 gives the following translation of the karika: 


And in this context it is explained that the connection is denotable through 
the property of the relatum (sambandhidharmena vacya ucyate). That is, it 
[viz. the connection] is denoted on the assumption that it is a state of action 
(bhavah krtvoktah); and a state of action is connected with the other [relatum] 
(bhāvas canyena yujyate). 


Pind's interpretation of the kārikā is well grounded. But I have to say that, resting even on 
Pind's interpretation, it is almost impossible to fathom what Dignāga intends to say in the 
karika. 

Dignaga here simply brings out the point Bhartrhari makes about the denotation of 
a relation. According to Bhartrhari, there is no nominal (naman) that denotes a relation 
qua relation; a nominal such as sambandha “relation” cannot denote a relation in its own 
property (svadharmena) but simply as a substance (dravya), because an act (bhava) denoted 
by an action noun (bhavasadhana) is treated like a substance (dravyavat). 

The aim of this paper is to give a plausible interpretation of the karika by taking into 
consideration arguments Bhartrhari brings forward about the denotation of a relation in 
his Vākyapadīya and thereby to show clearly the reason for Dignaga’s argument that a 
generic term cannot denote a relation. It will be shown that the same approach to everyday 
speech (lokavyavahara) as Dignaga takes for the purpose of establishing anyapoha as a 
word meaning (padartha) is found in his arguments about the denotation of a relation. 


1 Before turning to a closer examination of the question at issue, a few remarks should be 
made concerning Dignaga's apoha theory. It is extremely important to note that Dignaga ac- 
cepts the abstraction (apoddhara) theory which is known as forming the pivot of Bhartrhari's 
linguistic theory. 

Consider PS V.46, where Dignaga introduces the concept of the abstraction of words 
from a sentence. 


[A] PS V.46: apoddhāre padasyayam vakyad artho vikalpitah / 
vākyārthah pratibhakhyo ’yam tenādāv upajanyate // 


When a word is abstracted from a sentence, this [i.e., anyapha] is conceptually 
posited (vikalpita) as the meaning of the word. This sentence meaning called 
pratibha “a flash of knowledge” is brought about by means of [the grasping 
of] that [word meaning] at the outset [when one has not familiarized oneself 
with the sentence]. 


a Pind 2015: II 166 ($ 61): “the referent of the syntactical word (padasya) is imagined (vikalpitah) when 
abstracted (apoddhare) from the sentence (vakyat). Yet the referent of the sentence which is called 
intuition (pratibha) is in the beginning (adau) produced by that [namely the syntactic word]." According 
to Jinendrabuddhi, the pronominal ayam “this” in pada a refers to anyapoha. PST Ms B 236b1 (Pind 
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Dignaga comments on the first half of the karika as follows: 


[B] PSV on PS V.46 (Pind 2015: I 55—56): (a) padasyāsato pi vākyād 
apoddhrtasya yathagamam utpreksayartho vyavasthapyate kevalasyaprayo- 
gat prakrtipratyayavat.^ (b) sā cotpreksānyesv āgamesv ayuktārthagrahanī. 
tasmād idam arthāntaram utksiptam,° 


(a-1) A word or a syntactic unit (pada) is abstracted from a sentence (vākya). 
(a-2) The word is unreal (asat) because it is not used in isolation [in the realm 
of actual communication], just like a base (prakrti) and an affix (pratyaya) 
that are abstracted from a word. (a-3) Nonetheless, [a certain entity is] posited 
as its meaning through invention (utpreksā) in accordance with tradition (ya- 
thāgamam). (b-1) And the invention based on other traditions is that through 
which a [word] meaning that is logically invalid (ayuktārtha) is conceived of. 
(b-2) Therefore, this [word] meaning [called anyāpoha], which is different 
from entities posited as [word] meanings by other traditions, has been brought 
forward here.* 


As Pind (2015: II Appendix 14) has pointed out, [B](a) presents a striking parallel to 
Bhartrhari’s Vrtti.' Let us take note of (a-3): A word meaning is an invented entity (pa- 
dasya ... utpreksayā ... artho vyavasthapyate). The invention is conditioned by tradition 
(yathāgamam). There are different inventions according to different traditions. As men- 
tioned earlier, regarding the question of what a generic term denotes Dignaga tries to reject 
four views: an individual, a generic property, a relation between the two, and an individual 


2015: II 166, n. 554): ayam ity anyapohah. I shall waste no words on Dignaga's view that pratibha is the 
sentence meaning. This view, needless to say, is borrowed from Bhartrhari. The details of Bhartrhari's 
concept of pratibhā are to be left to Ogawa (forthcoming). 
šā Pind 2015: II 167—168 ($ 61): "Even though the syntactical word is unreal (asat) as abstracted from 
the sentence, its referent is determined by invention (utpreksayā) according to the [grammatical] 
tradition, because it is not used in isolation (kevalasyāprayogāt) in the same way as a stem and an affix 
(prakrtipratyayavat) [are not used in isolation].” 
? Pind 2015: II 169—170 (§ 61): “And this invention apprehends a referent that is not justified (ayuktartha- 
grahaņī) in other traditions. Therefore this different referent (arthantaram) has been brought forward 
(utksiptam).” 
The phrase arthantara (lit. “another meaning") refers to a word meaning that is reasonable and that is 
called anyapoha. PST Ms B 237a7: yuktimad ... anyapohakhyam. See Pind 2015: II 169, n. 566. 
Vrtti on VP 1.24 (65.1—4): tatrapoddharapadartho nāmātyantasamsrstah samsargād anumeyena pari- 
kalpitena rupena prakrtavivekah sann apoddhriyate / pravivaktasya hi tasya vastuno vyavahārātītam 
rūpam / tat tu svapratyayanukarena yathagamam bhāvanābhyāsavašād utpreksayā prayena vyavastha- 
pyate / In this passage Bhartrhari makes the following points. Of the eight topics to be dealt with in the 
Vākyapadīya (astaka), what is called apoddhārapadārtha “abstracted word meaning” is absolutely fused 
in a single whole meaning (atyantasamsrsta). The word meaning is abstracted from a putative complex 
(samsarga) on the basis of a form that is to be inferred and that is conceptually assumed, so that it is 
distinguished from other abstracted word meanings. Such a partial word meaning which is distinguished 
from other partial word meanings has a form that is outside the realm of actual communication. Gram- 
marians posit (vyavasthāpyate) such an assumed form (parikalpita) through invention (utpreksayā), in 
accordance with what they have understood (svapratyayanukarena) following traditions (yathagamam) 
and exposing themselves to them so repeatedly as to have their latent traces (bhavanabhyasa). See 
Cardona 1999: 96—98 for a full account of the points made by Bhartrhari here. 
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qualified by a generic property. Entities posited as the word meaning in these views are 
inventions according to traditions.* 

It is important to note [B](b-1) and [B](b-2), which clearly show that anyapoha is 
posited as a word meaning through invention in accordance with the Buddhist tradition. 
According to Dignaga, the assumption that anyapoha is a word meaning is more reasonable 
than the others. That is, this assumption is not only based on the Buddhist tradition (agama) 
but also is well grounded on logical reasoning (yukti). But in terms of what is the assumption 
reasonable? Consider the following Vrtti. 


[C] PSV on PS V.37b (Pind 2015: I 46): (a) tasmād asmabhir api <loka- 
vyavahārā naimittika và? pāribhāsikā (và? bhūtārthatvena na mršyante, 
(b) lokavad evanugamyante. (c) siddhas ca rupasabdo loke niladisv eva, na 
rasadisu. 


(a) Therefore, we, too, do not cling (mrsyante) to everyday speech (lokavyava- 
hara),’ whether it has a basis for application or comes from a scientific field, as 
related to a real entity (bhutartha). (b) Just as the world follows (anugamyante) 
everyday speech, so do we. (c) And in everyday usage it has been established 
that the word rupa “color” denotes only (eva) blue and the like and not taste 
and others. 


Let us take note of [C](b): Dignaga makes the point that he follows everyday speech, just 
as does the world. Clearly what this implies is that he holds that his apoha theory can most 
reasonably account for everyday speech. Moreover, when he states [C](c), he intends to 
imply that the apoha theory is constructed on the basis of the fact found in everyday speech 
such that the word rupa denotes only (eva) blue and the like and not taste and others. It may 
be said without much exaggeration that Dignaga's theory of apoha is meant for reasonably 

explaining the fact of speech that a certain linguistic item occurs only in the domain of a 

certain meaning and not in the domain of another meaning. 

In [C](a) it is stated that Dignaga does not suppose that everyday speech must be related 
to a real entity. Naturally this suggests that he stands far apart from realism according to 
which language reflects reality. 

Interestingly and importantly, Dignaga’s approach to established everyday usage, which 
is shown in [C](b), is not different from Bhartrhari's. Bhartrhari asserts that he accepts 
things as they are spoken of, without making an ontological commitment to them. £ Relevant 
to this point is Bhartrhari's following remark: 

: Jinendrabuddhi says: PST Ms B 237a1—2 (Pind 2015: II 168, n. 561): yasya (scil. padasya) ya agamah: 
kesam cid bhedā vacyah, paresam jatir, anyesam sambandhah, kesam cit tadvad iti padasyartha ity 
āgamaņ. ("That which is the tradition as to a word is the tradition such that this is the meaning of a 
word: some have a tradition that individuals (bheda) are to be denoted by words; some have a tradition 
that a generic property is to be denoted by a word; others have a tradition that a relation between a 
generic property and its bearer is to be denoted by a word; some have a tradition that an individual 
qualified by a generic property is to be denoted by a word.") 

2 On the meaning of mrsyante, see Pind 2015: II 142, n. 468. 

In the Sādhanasamuddeša Bhartrhari says of the power of functioning as agent (kartrtva) the following: 

VP3.7.38: tattve và vyatireke và vyatiriktam tad ucyate | sabdapramāņako lokah sa $astrenanugamyate // 


(“The property of being an agent, whether it be identical with its bearer or different from the latter, 
we declare that it is different from its bearer. The world holds usage as their standard. The science of 
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[D] VP 3.3.88: vyavahāraś ca lokasya padarthaih parikalpitaih / 
Sastre padarthah karyartham laukikah pravibhajyate // 


The world (/oka) achieves verbal communication by resorting to conceptual 
word meanings. In the science [of grammar] the word meanings commonly 
known to the world (laukika) are divided [into actions (kriya), substances 
(dravya), qualities (guna), and others]!! (pravibhajyate) for the sake of [gram- 
matical] operations.!? 


Thus, if we accept that in constructing his linguistic theory Dignaga takes the same position 
as Bhartrhari, namely that the usage common in the world is taken as the standard that is to 
be followed, we may say the following: Dignaga conceptually posits anyapoha as the word 
meaning in order to establish a linguistic theory that holds up in the universe as the world 
speaks of it and believes it to be real. The universe as such is not spoken of, it is only a 
conceptual construct. 


2 Now let us consider how Dignaga argues against the assumption that a relation between 
a generic property and its bearer is denoted by a generic term. Here I will consider the Vrtti 
on PS V.3. To begin with, I will give the text of the Vrtti and its translation by Pind. 


[E] PSV on PS V.3: sambandhanam hi sambandhah. | so ’nyena yujyate 
rágádivat? . tasmāt sambandhidharmena sambandho vācya iti krtvāšankitam 
svadharmena tu nasti sambandhasya vacakah Sabda ity idam tat prati nāsti. 
ato naivasya (sic) jatisabdena vacyatvam upapadyate. 


For connection means "state of connecting;” it [namely the state of connecting] 
is connected to the other [relatum] in the same way as the state of colouring 
(rāgādivat), etc. Therefore, assuming (iti krtvā) that the connection is denotable 
through the property of the relatum, doubt (āšankitam) about (prati) the claim 


grammar follows them.") Iyer 1971: “As to whether it (power) is identical with or different from (its 
substratum), it is held that it is different. For the world, the word is the authority and the šāstra (that 
is, Grammar) follows it too." The point made here is that, without examining the ontological question 
of whether the agent-power is identical with or different from its bearer, grammarians favor the view 
commonly accepted by the world that the agent-power is different from its bearer. I need not elaborate 
on Bhartrhari's concept of power here. See Ogawa 2009. 

Prakasa on VP 3.3.88 (181.11—12): -sastriyakaryaprasiddhyartham laukika eva kriyadravyagunadila- 
ksano ’poddharapadarthah pravibhajyata iti ... / 

Iyer 1971: 119: *Verbal communication in the world is done with meanings of words fashioned by the 
mind and in the science of grammar, it is the meanings adopted in the world on the basis of which the 
work (of explaining the forms) is done." Houben 1995: 321; 424: "But verbal usage of everyday life 
[takes place] by means of conceptualized meanings of words. In grammar (Sastra) the word meaning 
of everyday usage is separated [from the sentence meaning] for the sake of grammatical operations." 
(Houben's interpretation of pravibhajyate “... is separated [from the sentence meaning)” is far-fetched.) 
According to Helaraja, that which is framed out of word meanings (padarthaprakriya) and which is 
well established in the world is to be accepted as it is in the science of grammar. Prakasa on VP 3.3.88 
(181.9—10): tad atra lokaprasiddhaiva padarthaprakriya samāšrayanīyā ... / Note that the word laukika 
is derived from loka with the taddhita thañ by A 5.1.44 lokasarvalokat than, signifying “known in the 
world" (*known in X" [tatra viditah]). 
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(idan tat) that a word, on the other hand, does not denote the connection by its 
own property (svadharmena) is meaningless (nasti). Consequently (atah) its 
[viz. the connection's] denotability (vacyatvam) by a general term is not at all 
(naiva) justified (upapadyate). (Pind 2015: II 20) 


2. Letus first look at the following introductory sentence. 


[F] PSV on PS V.3: (a) sambandhanam hi sambandhah / 


2.1.1 This statement is meant to give a vigraha, i.e., “an utterance which paraphrases the 
meaning of an integrated form (vrtti),”!* of the term sambandha, which shows that this 
term is bhavasadhana, that is, the item that is formed from a verb with a krt affix signifying 
bhava.'* The term sambandha is derived from the verb bandh preceded by the preverb 
(upasarga) sam with the krt affix ghañ,!5 meaning “connecting, connection, relation.” The 
term sambandhana is derived from the same string with the krt affix Iyut.!? Jinendrabuddhi 
properly notes that the term sambandha is an item that denotes bhava, or what is called an 
action noun." 

In Panini's grammar, bhava as signified by a krt affix is to be distinguished from bhava as 
signified by an L-affix (as in asyate devadattena “Devadatta is sitting:” A 3.4.69 lah karmani 
ca bhave cakarmakebhyah): the former is an act in the abstract, something that has been 
brought to accomplishment (siddha), termed bahyabhava “external bhava,” while the latter 
is an act in process, which is the significand of a verbal base itself (prakrtyartha) and hence 
something that is to be brought to accomplishment (sadhya), termed abhyantarabhava 
“internal bhāva.”!* 


I] ^— SK,sarvasamásasesaprakarana (11.215): krttaddhitasamásaikasesasanadyantadhaturüpáh pafica vrtta- 


yah | pararthabhidhanam vrttih / vrttyarthavabodhakam vakyam vigrahah / MBh on A 1.3.1 (1.256.20): 
kah punar bhāvah / bhavateh svapadartho bhavanam bhava iti / Pradipa on MBh to A 1.3.1 (11.186): 
bhavanam bhava iti vigrahah kartrsadhananivrttyarthah / 

To adduce a typical example of a vigraha for a bhavasadhana term, I will cite from the Bhasya. MBh 

on A 3.1.22 (II.28.13—14): samabhihara iti ko 'yam Sabdah / samabhipürvad dharater bhavasadhano 

ghan | samabhiharanam samabhiharah / The term samabhihara, used in A 3.1.22, signifies the act of 
performing repeatedly, intensively, or repeated, intensive perfomance. 

Here and in the following, bold letters are used to signify the anubandhas. 

16 sam-bandh-ghaū (A 3.3.18); sam-bandh-lyut (A 3.3.115) + sam-bandh-ana (A 7.1.1). 

17 — PST Ms B 19525 (Pind 2015: II 20, n. 44): bhāvatvam asya daršayati. Grammatical rules we have to 
take into consideration here are the following: A 3.3.18 bhave and A 3.3.115 lyut ca. A 3.3.18 and A 
3.3.115 provide respectively for introducing ghafí and lyut after a verb on condition that an act in the 
abstract (bhava) is to be signified. 

15 MBh on A 3.3.19 (1I.145.16-18): nanu coktam vihitah pratyayah svārthe bhāve ghan ititi | anyah 
sa bhavo bahyah prakrtyarthat / anenedanim abhyantare bhāve syat / kah punar etayor bhavayor 
visesah / ukto bhavabhedo bhasye // See PWT 297. In the Kriyāsamuddeša Bhartrhari states: VP 
3.8.47: akhyatasabde bhagabhyam sadhyasadhanavartita / prakalpita yatha Sastre sa ghafiadisv api 
kramah // (“In grammar, just as, with reference to a finite verb form, its divisions are fictitiously 
assumed respectively to denote something to be brought to accomplishment and something to bring 
it to accomplishment, so, with reference to items ending in affixes like ghañ also, the same analysis 
is given"); VP 3.8.48: sadhyatvena kriya tatra dhaturupanibandhana / sattvabhāvas tu yas tasyāh sa 
ghafiadinibandhanah // (“In those items ending in affixes like ghañ, an action is conveyed as something 
to be brought to accomplishment on the basis of a verb, while the action's status of being a substance is 
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2.1.2 The external bhava is denoted by an item ending in a krt affix (krdanta), while 
the internal bhava is denoted by an item ending in a verbal ending (tinanta). Both bhavas 
have in common the property of being an action. They have the following distinguishing 
characteristics: '? 


krdabhihito bhāvo dravyavad bhavati / 

. The external bhava behaves like a substance (dravya). It functions as what brings an 
action to accomplishment (sadhana, karaka). 

tinabhihitena bhavena kalapurusopagraha abhivyajyante / 

Time (kala), person (purusa), and aspect (upagraha) are manifested by the internal 
bhava. 

tinabhihito bhavah kartra samprayujyate / 

The internal bhava is connected with an agent. 

ayam api visesah syal lingakrtah sankhyakrtas ceti / 

The external bhava is capable of being connected with gender and number. 


EE 


"ai d 


eV 


Thus what Dignaga means by the statement in question ([F]) is clear: The sambandha in 
question is a relation as signified by the action noun sambandha. 


2.2 Next let us take up the second sentence. 
[G] PSV on PS V.3: (b) so ’nyena yujyate rāgādivat? . 
2.2.1 In mentioning the term raga, Dignaga might have had the following rule in mind. 


[H] A 6.4.27 ghafii ca bhāvakaranayoh //^? 


By this rule we have raga "coloring, dye" as follows: ranj-ghafi => raj-a > raj-a (A 
7.2.116) > raga (A 7.3.52)?! Rule A 3.3.121 halaš ca accounts for rariga “paint, place of 


conveyed on the basis of affixes such as ghan’’); Iyer 1974: 27—28: “Just as Grammar divides a verb 
into two parts, one expressive of a process (sadhya) and the other of a thing (sadhana), the same can be 
done to a word ending in a primary suffix like ghafi;” “The expression of action as a process depends 
upon the root and its aspect as a thing depends for its expression on suffixes like ghan.” 
19 [n the Bhāsya on A 3.1.67 Patafijali states: MBh on A 3.1.67 (II.57.7—17): asti khalv api visesah 
krdabhihitasya bhavasya tinabhihitasya ca | krdabhihito bhavo dravyavad bhavati | kim idam dravyavad 
iti / dravyam kriyayā samavayam gacchati / kam samavayam / dravyam kriyabhinirvrttau sadhanatvam 
upaiti / tadvac casya bhavasya krdabhihitasya bhavati / pako vartata iti / kriyavan na bhavati / kim idam 
kriyavad iti / kriya kriyayā samavayam na gacchati / pacati pathatiti | tadvac ca asya krtabhihitasya 
na bhavati | pako vartata iti / asti khalv api visesah krdabhihitasya bhavasya tinabhihitasya ca / 
tinabhihitena bhāvena kālapurusopagrahā abhivyajyante / krdabhihitena punar na vyajyante / asti 
khalv api visesah krdabhihitasya bhāvasya tinabhihitasya ca / tinabhihito bhavah kartra samprayujyate/ 
krdabhihitah punar na samprayujyate / yāvatā kimcit samanyam kašcit višeso yuktam yad ayam api 
visesah syal lingakrtah sankhyakrtas ceti / 
This rule provides that the penultimate n of ranj “dye, color" is deleted in a stem followed by ghafí 
introduced on condition that an action in the abstract (bhava) or an instrument (karana) is to be signified 
(A 3.3.18—19). 
?| See PWT 446. 
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public amusement," in which ghafi signifies an instrument (karana) or a locus (adhikarana) 
and which is used as an appellation (samjna) to denote a particular thing. Thus we may say 
that the item raga is an apt example of an action noun. 


2.2.2 The expression so ’nyena yujyate must be separated from the phrase rāgādivat, 
which has to be construed with the previous sentence. The expression corresponds to PS 
V.3d: bhavas canyena yujyate, which Jinendrabuddhi glosses as bhavas canyena samba- 
ndhinā yujyate.?? The act of connecting in the abstract, which is denoted by the nominal 
sambandha that is an item ending in the krt affix ghafi, is to be treated like a substance. 
Thus what Dignaga means by the expression is that the entity relation denoted by the 
nominal sambandha is related to the other relatum through another relation, which implies 
that a relation (sambandha) itself becomes a relatum (sambandhin): to be precise, a relation 
behaves like a relatum. 


2.2.3 In the situation in which a relation behaves like a relatum, the term which denotes 
such a relation is a sambandhisabda “relative term." At this point, it is important to note 
what a sambandhisabda is. According to Patafijali, the item called sambandhisabda implies 
(aksipati) a relatum. One uses the utterance matari vartitavyam “One should obey a mother" 
instead of svasyam matari vartitavyam “One should obey one's own mother." The word 
matr “mother” is a sambandhisabda. By virtue of a relation, the mother is understood to 
be the mother of a certain person.” Similarly, when the term sambandha is used, a relation 
signified by this term behaves like a relatum, so that it implies a relatum on the basis of 
another relation.” 


? PST Ms B 68b7 (Pind 2015: II 18, n. 41): sambandhanam hi sambandha iti bhāvarūpeņa sambandha- 
Sabdenabhidhanat. bhava$ canyena sambandhina yujyata iti. sambandhyantarakanksa jayate: kasya 
sambandha iti. tata$ ca sambandhy eva sa bhavatīti na svarupena sambandho ’bhidhiyate. 

? MBh on A 3.1.19 (IL27.14—16): sambandhišabdās ca punar evamātmakāh yaduta sambandhinam 

aksipanti / tadyatha / matari vartitavyam pitari šusrūsitavyam iti / na cocyate svasyam mātari svasmin 

và pitariti | sambandhāc caitad gamyate ya yasya mata yas ca yasya piteti / 

Jinendrabuddhi illustrates this point by taking as an example the term samuccaya "connection" which 

is supposed to convey a meaning of the particle (nipata, A 1.4.57) ca “and.” PST Ms B 195a1-3 (Pind 

2015: II 19, n. 43): iha kašcic chabdarthah kenacic chabdenabhidhryamanah sambandhyantaraka- 

nksopajanahetuh. tatha hi samuccayah samuccayasabdabhidhane parakanksopajanahetur bhavati, 

sa eva cadyupadanah kasyeti akanksam nopajanayati (em: akanksam upajanayati Pind). bhavas ca 
bhāvasādhanena šabdenābhidhīyamāno niyatam anyavisayam ākānksām janayatiti: (“In this everyday 
speech, a certain meaning of an item, when being conveyed by a certain other item, becomes the cause 
of awakening expectations of the other relatum. To explain. Connection (samuccaya), when being 
conveyed by the term samuccaya, is the cause of awakening expectations of something other than it. But 
the very same entity connection, when being referred to by a particle such as ca ‘and,’ does not awaken 
expectations as ‘connection of what?’ The act [of connecting], when being conveyed by an action noun, 
necessarily awaken expectations regarding something different from it.”) Pind 2015: II 1920, n. 43: “In 
this case when a certain word referent is being denoted by a certain word it is the cause of generating 
expectation [of the complementation of] the other relatum. Like, for instance, an accumulation is the 

cause of generating expectation [of the complementation] of the correlate when being denoted by a 

word denoting accumulation. The [word denoting accumulation] comprising [the word] “and,” and so 

on, with certainty generates expectation [of complementation] at the thought *[accumulation] of what’? 

And a state that is denoted by a word having a state [of action] as its means of realisation necessarily 

generates expectation concerning the other relatum." Suffice it to give the utterances ghatas ca patas ca 
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2.3 The next step is to consider the remaining passage. 


[I] PSV on PS V3: (c) tasmat sambandhidharmena sambandho vacya iti 
krtvasankitam svadharmena tu nāsti sambandhasya vacakah Sabda iti idam 
tat prati nāsti. ato naivasya jatisabdena vacyatvam upapadyate. 


2.3.1 Letus note the statements sambandhidharmena sambandho vacyah and svadharme- 
na nāsti sambandhasya vacakah šabdah. Strangely enough, Dignaga and Jinendrabuddhi 
do not specify what the terms sambandhidharma and svadharma mean, which seems to be 
self-explanatory for them.” In this connection it will be useful to consider what Bhartrhari 
says in the Sambandhasamuddeša. 


[J] VP 3.3.4: nabhidhanam svadharmena sambandhasyasti vacakam | 
atyantaparatantratvad rupam nāsyāpadišyate // 


There is no term which denotes a relation qua relation [lit. *a relation as 
characterized (upalaksita) by its own property" ].?Ó Since a relation is absolutely 
dependent, its form is not spoken of [by any particular nominal term]. 


A relation's own property (svadharma) is that of being absolutely dependent (atyantapara- 
tantratva). According to Bhartrhari, a power (Sakti) and a quality (guna) are of a dependent 
nature; a relation is a power that even powers have and a quality that even qualities have.” 
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“a pot and a piece of cloth" and ghatasya patena samuccayah “the connection of a pot with a piece of 
cloth." 

As to the term svadharma Pind (2015: II 20, n. 48) says: “The term applies to any given noun that is 
not subject to the grammatical operation of introducing the sixth triplet that denotes the relation ..." I 
cannot understand his point here. 

Helaraja takes the third-triplet ending of svadharmena to denote a characteristic that makes known 
something as having acquired a certain aspect (A 2.3.21 itthambhütalaksane). Prakasa on VP 3.3.4 
(128.10—11): tatra svena asadharanena dharmena svabhavenopalaksitasya vacakam pratyayakam, 
abhidhanam sasthivyatiriktam nāsti, idamtayā svarūpānavadhāranāt | 

Bhartrhari states the following karika. VP 3.3.5: upakarat sa yatrasti dharmas tatranugamyate | $a- 
ktinàm api sa Saktir gunanam apy asau gunah // (Where, by virtue of one thing rendering service 
(upakara) to another, there is the relation, there the property of being absolutely dependent is recognized. 
It [i.e., the relation] is a power even of powers; it is a quality even of qualities"); Iyer 1971: 81: “Where 
there is service rendered, there an attribute (that is, relation) is understood. It is the power of powers, it 
is the attribute of attributes"; Houben 1995: 170; 341: “Where this [relation] is, because some service 
is rendered [from one thing to another, or: from signifier to signified and vice versa], there one arrives 
at a property (viz. dependence). Even for capacities [dependent on that which has the capacity] it is a 
capacity, even for qualities [dependent on that which has the quality] it is a quality [so it is extremely 
dependent]." According to Bhartrhari, when a certain entity is seen to render service to, i.e., help 
(upakara), another, there obtains a relation between them. A power and a quality are what renders 
service to an entity: a power helps the entity to bring about a certain result and a quality helps the entity 
to be differentiated from other entities. A power is also to be served by a certain thing in order to be 
determined both to abide in a locus and to bring about a specific result. Such a thing is a relation that 
the power has with respect to its locus (āšrayāšrayibhāva) and to its result (karyakaranabhava), and 
the relation can consequently be viewed as a power in that it helps the power to abide in a locus and to 
bring about a specific result. The reason that, with regard to qualities, a relation is called a quality is 
that it is viewed as meant for a quality (parartha) because it serves to determine the quality abiding in a 
specific substance. On these points, see Ogawa 2009. 
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2.3.2 It is proper to say that an entity cannot at the same time both be a relation (sam- 
bandha) and not be a relation, or be a relatum (sambandhin). We must say accordingly that 
in a certain context a relation has a property which is like that of a relatum.?? In addition, 
we have seen that a relation's own property is that of being absolutely dependent. What is 
meant by the term sambandhidharma is just opposite to this property. In order to make 
these points clear, it is useful to consider the Vrtti on VP 2.439. On the assumption that 
contact (samyoga) and inherence (samavaya), which are relational concepts of the Vaisesika 
school, are a relation, Bhartrhari says: 


[K] VP 2.439: sambandhidharma samyogah svasabdenabhidhiyate / 
sambandhah samavayas ca sambandhitvena gamyate // 


Contact, even if it is a relation, is conveyed as something whose property 
(dharman) is like that of a relatum by its own word [i.e., the word samyoga]. 
Inherence, even if it is a relation, is also understood as a relatum [from its own 
word samavāya]. 


In his Vrtti Bhartrhari comments as follows: 


[L] Vrtti on VP 2.439 (312.17—22): (a) angulyoh samyoga iti sambandho "pi 
samyogah samvijnanapadena svatantro 'bhidhīyamānah purusādivat samba- 
ndhidharmābhidhīyate / 
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The following kārikā is useful in considering what it means to say that an entity has a property which is 
like that of another entity. VP 3.3.6: taddharmaņos tu tācchabdyam samyogasamavāyayoh / tayor apy 
upakārārthā niyatās tadupadhayah // (But, contact (samyoga) and inherence (samavāya) are termed 
sambandha because they have the property which is like the property of that [i.e. the relation]. Even those 
two have specific factors which delimit that [i.e., the relation] and which serve to render service to the 
relation”); Iyer 1971: 81: “Conjunction and inherence are called relations because they have the attribute 
thereof. They have definite conditions the purpose of which is to render service;" Houben 1995: 176; 
341: "As regards samyoga (connection) and samavaya (inherence), they (are tacchabdāh) are called by 
that word (sc. ‘relation’), because they have (as it were) that property (sc. dependence). Even these two 
have restricted functions of rendering service, with this [relation] as limiting factor." A relation that is 
delimited by a specific factor, such as the property of residing only in a substance (dravyaikaniyatatva) or 
its being related to being as a quality (gunatvena sattasambandhah), is termed samyoga; a relation that is 
delimited by a specific factor, such as the property of its relata being inseparable (ayutasiddhi), is termed 
samavaya. Prakasa on VP 3.3.7 (130.5—6): tatha ca dravyaikaniyatatvam gunatvena sattasambandhah 
samyogasyopadhir iti tatropakarah sambandhena tasyavacchidyate /, Prakasa on VP 3.3.8—11 (131.11): 
anena cayutasiddhih samavāyasyopādhir uktah / According to Bhartrhari, contact and inherence, which 
the Vaisesikas posit as relations, do not fit the definition of a relation given by him. Suppose that the 
defining feature of a relation is to be dependent; contact and inherence have this feature with respect 
to substances and qualities, so that the term sambandha is used for them. The point is that contact 
and inherence are dependent entities but not absolutely dependent entities. They are metaphorically 
spoken of as relations. An important thing to note is Bhartrhari's use of the phrase taddharmanoh 
"those two whose property is like the property of that [i.e., the relation]," which is an ustramukha 
"camel-faced" type of bahuvrihi. MBh on A 1.1.70 (I.180.18—19): ustramukham iva mukham asya so 
'yam ustramukhah / 'The bahuvrihi ustramukha signifies someone who has a face (mukha) like (iva) 
that of a camel (ustra). 

Iyer 1977: 187: “The relation called contact is expressed as that which is related (sambandhin) by its 
own word (namely, samyoga); similarly, inherence is also expressed as that which has inherence." 
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(b) sambandhisambandhas tu sasthyā nimittatvaya kalpate / 


(c) yadi šāstrāntaradaršanam avašyam abhyupagantavyam etad āšrīyate 
samyogasamavāyasasthīvisaya (read: samyogasamavayah sasthīvisaya) iti / 


(d) samavaye 'pi ca samyogasamyoginoh samavaya iti sati vyapadese samba- 
ndhitvena samavaye 'bhidhiyamane bhavitavyam sambandhantarena | 


(e) yadi tu šāstravyapadeša evayam lokavyavahārānupātī tatra pratipadana- 
rtham upacarena samvyavaharah kriyate // 


(a) In the utterance angulyoh samyogah “There is contact related to two fingers,” 
contact (samyoga), even if itis a relation, is conveyed as something independent 
(svatantra) by a samvijfianapada “a conveying word” like samyoga,*° just like 
the servant in the utterance rajfíah purusah “the king's servant.” The contact 
is conveyed here as that which has the property that is like the property of a 
relatum (sambandhidharman). 


(b) In the same utterance, on the other hand, the relation with the contact as a 
relatum becomes the cause for the occurrence of a sixth-triplet ending. 


(c) If another philosophical doctrine is necessarily to be accepted, this is 
admitted: [in the utterance in question] inherence-relation with the contact 
enters the domain of [A 2.3.50 sasthi $ese that provides for] the occurrence of 
a sixth-triplet ending.?! 


(d) And in the case in which the expression samyogasamyoginoh samavayah 
“There is inherence related to the contact and its bearer” is used of the inherence, 
too, there must be another relation since the inherence is conveyed as a relatum. 


(e) If, however, this very expression used in a scientific field follows everyday 
speech, the inherence is metaphorically spoken of as a relatum in order to 
afford an understanding of it.? 


In [L](a) it has been shown that contact, if it is denoted by the term samyoga, is conveyed as 
something independent (svatantra). The property of a relatum (sambandhidharma) is that of 
being independent. In addition, in [L](e) it is stated that in the utterance samyogasamyoginoh 
samavayah the inherence denoted by the term samavaya is metaphorically (upacarena) 
spoken of as a relatum.** 
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On the concept of samvijūānapada, see Ogawa 2010. 

On A 2.3.50, see PWT 251. 

See n. 28. [L](e) suggests that there is a twofold relatum: primary and metaphorical. 

Punyaraja says that in the utterance samyogo dravyayoh “There is contact between two substances’ 
contact is understood from the term samyoga as something that has been brought to accomplishment 
(parinisthitasvabhāva), that is, as a substance. Tika on VP 2.439 (173.5—10): samyogašabdāt samyogo 
dravyayor iti yathavat parinisthasvarüpah [read: parinisthitasvarupah] tatra sambandhisvabhavah 
pratiyate, na ca tasya tadrupam | evam samavayasabdat samavayah pratiyata ity aha — sambandhah 
samavaya ityādi / sambandhitvena sambandhasvarupavirahena samavaya ity asmat pratiyate | athava 
yada samyogašabdaš casau sambandhah svatantro 'bhidhiyate tadā tatra samavayah sambandhatvena 
gamyata iti yada sambandhatvena iti pāthas tadaivam yojanīyam // Punyaraja tells us that there is a 
variant reading of pada d: sambandhatvena gamyate. Given this reading, the karika is interpreted as 
arguing that in the utterance samyogo dravyayoh the inherence-relation is understood as a relation to be 
denoted by the sixth-triplet endings. 


^ 
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Now we are in a good position to give an interpretation of statement A: sambandhidha- 


rmena sambandho vacyah and statement B: svadharmena nasti sambandhasya vacakah. 


Rec 
bet 


2.3. 


prati, which can be deleted from the tex 


all that the third-triplet ending both in sambandhidharmena and in svadharmena can 
aken as itthambhütalaksana-trtiyà (A 2.3.21).** Thus, A and B respectively mean: 


A: "A relation as characterized by the property of a relatum is to be denoted 
[by a generic term];” 


B: “There is no nominal which denotes a relation as characterized by its own 
property." 


3 In PSV on PS V3 (c) ([I]) as it is given by Pind, we find the expression idam tat 
t. We must note the following comments by 


Jinendrabuddhi: 


[M] PST Ms B 195a5—195b1 (Pind 2015: I 4, n. 15): [(a)] [sambandhanam hi 
sambandha iti ... ragavat ... tasmat sambandhidharmena sambandho vacya 
iti krtvasankitam iti ... svadharmena tv iti. svarūpena nasti sambandhasya 
vacakah Sabda iti.) 


[(b)] idam tad iti pratyavamaršāyogyarūpatvenāsattvabhūtatvāt svarupabhi- 
dhanam praty asankaiva nasti. ato naivasya jatisabdena vacyatvam upapa- 
dyata iti. 

((a) omitted.) (b) A relation is not a substance (sattva) since it is incapable of 


being reflexively grasped as “this” or “that;” therefore, there never arises a 
suspicion that [a generic term] denotes a relation per se. 


The terms dravya, sattva, and vastu are synonymous with one another in the context 
of grammar.’ According to Helaraja, a substance (dravya) has the following properties 
(dravyadharma): 


1. the property of being capable of being reflexively grasped as “this” or “that” (idam 


tad iti pratyavamarsayogyatvam); 


2. the property of having been brought to completion (parinispannata); 


Oo 


. the property of being independent (svatantrya); 


4. the property of taking on a fixed gender and number (lirigasamkhyāyoga).*' 
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See n. 26. 

Pind 2015: 15, n. 15: “(3)KV do not reproduce the expression idam tad prati that is to be construed 
with asankitam.” 

Paddhati on Vrtti to VP 1.13 (45.26-46.7): vastu iti | namapadavacyam / tyadadinam iti sarvanamo- 
palaksanam / sattvalaksananam iti / sattvam dravyam tal laksyata ebhir iti / vastupalaksanam yatra 
sarvanama iti dravyalaksanam / 

Prakāša on VP 3.1.13 (26.14—27.1): tatra dravyadharma idam tad iti pratyavamarsayogyatvam, parini- 
spannatā, svatantryam, lingasankhyayogas cetyevamadayah / From the point of view of those who hold 
that a word denotes a substance (dravyapadarthapaksa) Bhartrhari says: VP 3.1.13: dravyadharma 
padarthe tu dravye sarvo ’rtha ucyate / dravyadharmasrayad dravyam atah sarvo ’rtha isyate // (“In 
the view that a substance is a word meaning, it is stated that any word meaning has the property of 
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The first property is what Bhartrhari explains in the Bhūyodravyasamuddeša. 


[N] VP 3.4.3: vastupalaksanam yatra sarvanama prayujyate / 
dravyam ity ucyate so 'rtho bhedyatvena vivaksitah // 


That object, with reference to which a pronominal that refers to an entity (vastu) 
is used, is called dravya when it is intended to be conveyed as something to 
be differentiated (bhedyatvena vivaksitah).** 


The point is that whatever the pronominals idam or tad, grammatically assigned the name 
sarvanaman,? can refer to is called a substance (dravya).*' 


3 Now let us turn to PSV on PS V.3. I will propose the following reading of the text. 


[O] PSV on PS V.3: (a) sambandhanam hi sambandhah / &rágadivat. / 
(b) so "nyena yujyate? / 

(c) tasmat sambandhidharmena sambandho vacya iti krtvasankitam / 
(d) svadharmena tu nāsti sambandhasya vacakah Sabda iti nāsti / 

(e) ato naivāsya jatisabdena vācyatvam upapadyate // 


(a) Indeed, the word sambandha is a word derived in the sense of an action in 
the abstract, such as the word raga “coloring” and the like, meaning “relating, 
relation." 


(b) The [relation as denoted by the word sambandha, forming one relatum], is 
connected with the other [relatum]. 
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a substance, by resorting to the property of a substance. Hence it is accepted that any word meaning 
is a substance"); Iyer 1971: 16: "In the view that substance is the meaning of words, the meaning 
of all words can have the characteristic of substance. As the meanings of words are susceptible of 
assuming the properties of substance, the latter is said to be the meaning of all words." According 
to Helaraja, in the present view a substance is twofold: primary and metaphorical. Prakasa on VP 
3.1.13 (26.12-14; 27.2): yathā tava dravyavadinah kecid eva sabda mukhyadravyabhidhayinas tadanye 
tupacaritadravyabhidhayinah tatha mamapi jativadino mukhyam jatim abhidadhati kecit, upacaritam 
anya iti matadvaye pi samyam /... tesam Sukladigunesv apy adhyāropāt te "pi dravyasyeva dharma 
yesam iti dravyadharmanah / 

Iyer 1971: 123: “That in reference to which a pronoun can be used is substance, presented as something 
to be differentiated." Bhartrhari introduces the concept of a speaker's intention (vivaksa) here. It depends 
on the speaker's intention what dravya is in a given situation. The status of being guna and that of being 
dravya are not ontologically fixed; they depend on how things are spoken of. 

A 1.1.27 sarvadini sarvanāmāni // See PWT 53. 

This concept of a substance (dravya) forms a pair with that of a quality (guna), which Bhartrhari defines 
as follows: VP 3.5.1: samsargi bhedakam yad yat savyaparam pratīyate | gunatvam paratantratvat 
tasya Sastra udahrtam // (“Whatever is related [to a certain thing] and differentiates the thing [from 
others] is regarded as guna when it activates the function [of differentiating], because it is something 
dependent. This is what has been illustrated in grammar"); Iyer 1971: 126: “Whatever rests on something 
else (samsargi) differentiates it (bhedaka) and is understood in that function (savyapara), is, being 
dependent, called ‘quality’ in the Sastra.” A quality is defined as something dependent (paratantra), 
from which it naturally follows that a substance related to the quality must be something independent. 
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(c) Therefore, assuming that a relation as characterized by the property of 
a relatum can be denoted [by the word sambandha], the proponent has a 
suspicion that a generic term denotes a relation. 


(d) However, considering there is no nominal which denotes a relation as 
characterized by its own property, such a suspicion does not arise. 


(e) Accordingly, it is absolutely improper to say that the relation is to be 
denoted by a generic term. 


On the basis of this text of the Vrtti and its interpretation, I will also propose the following 
reading of the third karika. 


[P] PS V.3: sambandhas catra sambandhidharmena vacya ucyate / 


tatha hi bhava ity ukto bhāvaš cānyena yujyate //*! 


The question arises: what does the word atra “here” in pada a refer to? Consider the 
immediately preceding passage. 


[Q] PSV on PS V.2 (Pind 2015: I 3—4): (a) tatha hi <sad dravyam, san gunah, 
sat karmeti bhedārthair dravyadisabdaih? sāmānādhikaranyam na syāt. tac 
ca drstam. 


(b) na hi satia Xtadyogo và?  dravyam guno vā bhavati, kim tarhi, dravyasya 
gunasya vd. 

(c) aha ca: 

vibhaktibhedo niyamad gunagunyabhidhayinoh 

samanadhikaranyasya prasiddhir dravyasabdayoh. 

(a) To explain. [If a generic term denoted a relation or a generic property, | 
the generic term sat could not be co-referential with words like dravya “sub- 
stance" which signify individuals in the utterances sad dravyam “A substance 


is existent," san gunah “A quality is existent," and sat karma “An action is 
existent;" but, in reality, this is observed. 


(b) Indeed, the generic property being or the relation to it is not a substance or 
a quality. [Question] Then what? [Answer] They are something related to a 
substance or a quality.? 
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I have emended bhavah krtvoktah to bhava ity ukto. Jambūvijayajī reconstructs this portion as bhāvīkr- 
tyocyate. NC 607: sambandho ’py atra sambandhidharmavacyo 'bhidhīyate / tatha bhavikrtyocyate 
bhāvo ’py anyena yujyate // Pind reports: Ms 195a5: bhāvah krtvokta iti (Pind 2015: 14, n. 14); Ms B 
19525: bhava ity abhiprayenoktah (Pind 2015: II 19, n. 42). It is hard to justify bhavah krtvoktah gram- 
matically. To be sure, in view of the pratika given by Jinendrabuddhi, we can assume bhavikrtyoktah 
"[the relation is] said to be [a significand of the generic term] after treating it as bhava.” But, in this 
case, we have a vipulā "irregular"-anustubh. With bhava ity ukto, on the other hand, we have a pathyā 
"regular"-anustubh (5", 6", 7^ syllables of pada c: short, long, long). I gratefully acknowledge helpful 
discussions with Dr. Yüto Kawamura on this point. 

Pind 2015: II 14-16: “That is (tathā hi), there would be no co-reference (samanadhikaranyam na syāt) 
with words like ‘substance’ (*dravyadisabdaih) whose referents are particular [general properties] 
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(c) Thus he [i.e., Bhartrhari] says: 


"The items that denote respectively something principal (gunin) and something 
subsidiary (guna) take different nominal vibhaktis? because of a restriction 
(niyama) [such that a sixth-triplet ending occurs only after an item whose 
significand serves as something subsidiary]. Two words, each of which 
denotes a substance, are established to be co-referential with each other], so 
that the principal-subsidiary relation is not known from an utterance consisting 
of the two words]. 


Note the statement "They are something related to a substance or a quality" (dravyasya 
gunasya và) [Q(b)]. What is meant by this statement is that when the term sat denotes 
the generic property being or a relation, it becomes a sambandhisabda because a generic 
property implies its bearer (jatimat) and because a relation implies its relatum. This is how 
one has to have the utterance “sad dravyasya which is paraphrased as satta dravyasya or 
sambandhah (yogah) dravyasya. 

It is important to note that Dignaga quotes VP 3.14.8. In rajfiah purusah “the king's 
servant," the significand of the nominal base rajan “king” is a qualifier (visesana) with 
respect to the significand of the nominal base purusa: what is a qualifier is subsidiary to 
what is a qualificand (visesya). In the utterance sambandhah dravyasya “the relation of the 
substance" the relation behaves like a substance and serves as a qualificand with respect to 
the substance, just as the quality white does in the utterance patasya šuklah “the white of 
the cloth." 


(*bhedarthaih), like, for instance, ‘existent substance’ (“sad dravyam), “existent quality’ (*san gunah), 
and ‘existent action’ (“sai karma); but this is observed (tac ca drstam). For existence (sattā) or its 
inherence relation (tadyogah) is neither a substance (dravyam) nor a quality (gunah), but is rather (kim 
tarhi) of a substance (dravyasya) or of a quality (gunasya).” 

Here the term vibhakti signifies a nominal ending (sup: A 1.4.104 vibhaktis ca). 

Of this restriction Bhartrhari says the following. VP 3.7.157: dvistho 'py asau pararthatvad gunesu 
vyatiricyate / tatrabhidhtyamanah san pradhane 'py *upayujyate // (“Even if the relation resides in 
two entities (dvistha), it becomes something additional in entities that are subsidiary because of being 
intended for others. The relation which resides in the subsidiary entity, when it is denoted [by a 
sixth-triplet ending], is, as something residing in the principal entity also, of use to the latter.”) Iyer: 
upabhujyate. Y have followed Rau's reading. Iyer 1971: 237: “Even though it (the sesa relation) rests on 
both it brings about a distinction in what are secondary because of their being subordinate to something 
else. Being expressed there (that is, in what are secondary), it touches what is primary also." 

VP 3.14.8. Iyer 1974: 125: "The two words expressive of the secondary and the primary have necessarily 
different case-endings. Where they have the same case-endings, both express substance;" Pind 2015: 
II 16—17: “It is, moreover, explained that (aha ca) [a word] denoting a quality and one denoting the 
bearer of that quality (gunagunyabhidhayinoh) have different case affixes (vibhaktibhedah) because of 
a restrictive rule. However, for two words that denote a substance (dravyašabdayoh) co-reference is 
acknowledged (samanadhikaranyasya prasiddhih).” Iyer takes the terms guna and gunin respectively 
as meaning “the secondary" and “the primary,” which I think is suited to the given context. Prakasa 
on VP 3.14.8 (154.1—8): patasya Sukla iti dravyagunabhidhayipadaprayoge Sabdo gunapradhanabha- 
vah /... virah purusa ityadau tu samanadhikarane visaye dvāv api dravyasabdau svanistham svārtham 
acaksate / tatha ca prathamaiva / samarthyanibandhanas tu gunapradhanabhava ukto visesyam syād 
anirjfiatam ityadina / evam ca saty api gunapradhanabhave sabdasabdatvakrto vi$esah sāmānādhi- 
karanyavaiyadhikaranyayor ... // On the relation of the subsidiary and the principal between word 
meanings, see Ogawa 2017. 
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Thus in the given context the word atra refers to the utterance *sad dravyasya that is 
equivalent to sambandhah dravyasya. On this assumption, therefore, we can interpret PS 
V.3 as follows: 


In addition (ca), it is said (ucyate) that, in this utterance [*sad dravyasya as 
paraphrased by sambandhah (yogah) dravyasya] (atra), a relation as character- 
ized by the property of a relatum (sambandhidharmena sambandhah) is to be 
denoted (vacya) [by the generic term]. That is to say (tatha hi), a relation, on 
the assumption that it is bhava [i.e., what is denoted by an action noun such as 
sambandha ], 


is said [to be something to be denoted by a generic term] (bhava ity uktah); 
but (ca), [a relation as] bhava [i.e., a relation as denoted by such an action 
noun, forming one relatum,] is connected (yujyate) with the other [relatum] 
(anyena). 


What is crucial for understanding the present karika is that a generic term, insofar as it is a 
nominal (naman), cannot denote a relation qua relation and that a relation which is denoted 
by a nominal cannot claim to be a relation per se. 


4 Conclusion 


A relation is posited as a word meaning through invention in accordance with some tradition. 
For Dignaga, who accepts the apoddhara theory, a relation, which is a conceptual construct, 
is posited as the meaning of a nominal such as sambandha on the one hand and as a 
meaning of a sixth-triplet ending on the other. As is clear from [O], he accepts that a 
relation is a meaning of the sixth-triplet ending. In the everyday world one not only uses the 
sixth-triplet ending to convey a relation but also speaks of a relation by using the nominal. 
He is aware that one has expressions such as angulyoh samyogah and samyogasamyoginoh 
samavayah as well as those such as rajnah purusah. According to Dignaga, however, the 
same observation of everyday usage reveals that the nominal cannot denote a relation qua 
relation. Thus a generic term, being a nominal, has no possibility of denoting the relation 
per se. We must pay deep attention to the fact that the basis for his arguments about a 
relation is everyday speech, just as it is the basis for his arguments for positing anyapoha 
as the word meaning. It is no accident that he enters into the arguments about relations 
by grammatically analyzing the term sambandha, which is commonly used in everyday 
speech. Dignaga knows that grammar is grounded on everyday speech. 
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Communication between a Speaker and a Listener as the 
Seeing of a Double Moon — In Light of the Apoha Theory of 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila 


by 
Kensho Okada 


Introduction 


We experience the practical use of words in our everyday activities 1) when a person under- 
stands/grasps an object through a word, and 2) when one person tells another something. 
The latter case is a person-to-person interaction in which a speaker intends to make a listener 
understand something by speaking word(s), while the listener infers the speaker’s intention 
by hearing and interpreting them. Communication is said to be established between the 
speaker and listener only when they are both present. People are, however, quite distinct 
from one another. Hence, even if the speaker and listener are present in the same time 
and space, they perceive altogether different things/images respectively. How can they 
communicate with each other under such circumstances? Also, what is the way in which 
they engage in conversation with one another? 

Santaraksita (ca. 725—788) and Kamalasila (ca. 740—795) present an explanation of this 
issue in the Šabdārthaparīksā chapter of their Tattvasamgraha (TS) and its pañjikā (TSP). 
This paper aims to examine their view to clarify how they answer the question at hand. 

As is well known, Santaraksita offers a threefold classification of the theory of the 
“exclusion of others” (anyapoha): 


1. Nominally bound negation/Implicative negation (paryudasa) 


a) Exclusion having cognition as its essence (buddhyatmapoha) 
b) Exclusion having a referent as its essence (arthatmapoha) 


2. Verbally bound negation/Non-affirmative negation (prasajyapratisedha)! 


Of these three exclusions, two of the paryudāsa variety and one prasajyapratisedha, Santa- 
raksita asserts that the exclusion having cognition as its essence (= reflection, pratibimba) 
is the principal referent denoted by a word, and that the other two are understood by implica- 
tion. In this way, when reflection is admitted to be the principal referent, the aforementioned 
question regarding communication arises, for reflections manifest entirely differently in the 
cognition of individuals. How do Šāntaraksita and Kamalašīla resolve this issue? 


Editor’s note: This contribution contains changes that the author has left to the editor’s discretion. 
! Cf. TS 1003, 1010, and 1014cd. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti's Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 331—342. 
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1. Impossibility of verbal convention-setting 


First, let us examine Santaraksita’s statement, which is the origin of the question we seek 
to answer. In TS 870, he asserts that the 5 categories of particulars, genus, connection to 
genus, particulars qualified by genus, and the form of cognition are, ultimately, not suitable 
as the referent denoted by a word.? To begin with, arguing over particulars Santaraksita 
and Kamalasila state the following: 


tatra svalaksanam tāvan na Sabdaih pratipadyate / 
samketavyavaharaptakalavyaptiviyogatah // TS 871 // 


Of these, first of all, particulars cannot be understood by words. Because 
[particulars are] devoid of the pervasion of the time extending from verbal 
convention to verbal activity, [convention cannot be set with regard to particu- 
lars].? (871)* 


TSP 341, 14-17 ad TS 871: 


etad uktam bhavati — samayo hi vyavaharartham kriyate, na vyasanitayā / 
tena yasyaiva samketavyavaharaptakalavyapakatvam asti, tatraiva samayo 
vyavahartrnam yuktah, nànyatra / na ca svalaksanasya samketavyavahara- 
ptakalavyapakatvam asti | tasmān na tatra samaya iti / 


[By this,] the [following] is said: Indeed, verbal convention is made for [use at 
the time of] verbal activity,” not through [mere] desire for [it]. Therefore, it is 
suitable to [set] verbal convention only with regard to that which pervades the 
time pervaded by verbal convention and verbal activity for [people] living daily 
[with use of language], not on anything else. And particulars do not pervade 
the time extending from verbal convention to verbal activity. Therefore, verbal 
convention [can]not be [set] with regard to them [i.e., particulars]. 


Here, from the viewpoint of verbal convention (samketa) and verbal activity (vyavahara), 
Santaraksita and Kamalašīla examine whether particulars are suitable to be the referent 
denoted by a word and indicate that particulars cannot be the target of verbal convention. 
In the following verses, Santaraksita asserts that (1) convention-setting with regard to 
particulars is useless for verbal activity and that (2) it is impossible to make verbal 


S Cf. TS 870: yatah svalaksanam jātis tadyogo jātimāms tathā / buddhyākāro na šabdārthe ghatām 


aficati tattvatah //, McAllister 2011: 181—182. 
3 Cf. TSP 341,13—14 ad TS 871: na tatra svalaksane samaya iti Sesah / 
Cf. PV 192: šabdāh samketitam prahur vyavahārāya sa smrtah / tada svalaksanam nāsti samketas tena 
tatra na // “Words express something upon which verbal convention has been agreed and it [i.e., verbal 
convention] is recalled for the purpose of verbal activity. At the time [of verbal activity] the particular 
[with regard to which verbal convention is set] no longer exists. Therefore, verbal convention is not set 
with regard to the particular." 
According to Sakyabuddhi’s commentary, Dharmakirti asserts that the purposes of verbal convention are 
1) the understanding of form of cognition and 2) the apprehension of particulars. Cf. PVT D127a7—b5/ 
P151a3—b2 ad PV I 110d and PVSV 57,15—19. 
Cf. TS 873: tasmāt samketadrsto 'rtho vyavahare na dršyate / na cāgrhītasamketo gamyate "nya 
(gamyate 'nya G; (bodhyeta)nya B) iva dhvaneh // “Therefore, the thing perceived [at the time of] 
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convention in regard to particulars." In both cases, on the grounds that particulars cannot 
be something on which verbal convention is established, Santaraksita criticizes the view 
that particulars are the referent denoted by a word. In the same way, genus, connection to 
genus, particulars qualified by genus,? and the form of cognition are not accepted as the 
word-referent due to the impossibility of convention-setting.? 


2. Opponent’s criticism 


In the final part of the Sabdarthapariksa chapter of TS/TSP, the impossibility of setting 
verbal convention and the uselessness of it are discussed once again.'° 


As previously mentioned, Santaraksita and Kamalašīla admit that the principal referent 
denoted by a word is the reflection manifesting in cognition. Therefore, for them, the very 
reflection is the referent which sets with regard to verbal convention. Criticizing their view, 
an opponent indicates that the impossibility of setting verbal convention and the uselessness 


verbal convention is never perceived at [the time of] verbal activity. And, that which is not grasped by a 
verbal convention cannot be understood by a word. Just as with the fact that another thing [e.g. horse] 
cannot be [understood by the word ‘cow’ |.” 
Cf. TSP 344,1—3 ad TS 875-876: evam tavat svalaksane vyavahārānupapatteh samayavaiyarthyapra- 
sangan na samayah sambhavatiti pratipaditam | sampratam ašakyakriyatvād eva na sambhavatīti 
pratipadayann aha — ašakyam ityadi / “In this way, because verbal action toward particulars is impossi- 
ble, it would follow that verbal convention is useless, [Therefore, the setting of] verbal convention with 
regard to particulars is impossible. This is, firstly, understood. Next, in order to explain that, because it is 
impossible to make [verbal convention], [the setting of verbal convention] is impossible, [Santaraksita] 
states *asakyam' and so on.” 
Cf. TS 882: jatisambandhayoh pürvam vyāsatah pratisedhanat / nānantarāh prakalpyante sabdarthas 
trividhah pare // “Because genus and connection have been already rejected in detail before, the other 
three [which are enumerated] immediately after [particulars] are not supposed to be the referent of a 
word.” TSP 348,7—8 ad TS 882: evam tāvat svalaksane samayasambhavam pratipādya jatyadisu trisu 
samayasambhavam pratipadayann aha — jatisambandhayor ityadi / “In this way, to begin with, the 
impossibility of [setting] verbal convention with regard to particulars is explained. After this, in order 
to explain the impossibility of [setting] verbal convention with regard to three things — that is, genus 
and so on [Santaraksita] states ‘jatisambandhayor’ and so on.” 

2 Cf. TS 884: buddhyākāras ca buddhistho narthabuddhyantaranugah / nābhipretārthakārī ca so ’pi 
vācyo na tattvatah // “Moreover, existing [only] in some cognition [as identical in nature], the form 
of cognition follows neither [external] things nor other cognitions, and does not accomplish desired 
purposes. Ultimately, that [i.e., the form of cognition] is also not the referent denoted [by a word]." TSP 
349,2-4 ad TS 884: buddhyakaro hi tadatmyena buddhāv evavasthita iti nāsau tadbuddhisvarüpavat 
pratipadyam artham buddhyantaram vanugacchati / tata$ ca samketavyavaharaptakalavyapakatvat 
svalaksanavan na tatrapi samayah sambhavati / *... Therefore, [the setting of] verbal convention with 
regard to it [i.e., form of cognition] is also impossible, because it does not pervade the time extending 
from verbal convention to verbal activity, just as particulars." 

10 Qf. TS 1206ab: samketāsambhavo hy atra bhedādau sādhitah pura / “Indeed, the impossibility of [the 
setting of] verbal convention with regard to particulars and so on has already been proved before." TSP 
446,8-10 ad TS 1206ab: asakyasamayatvad ananyabhaktvac ceti purvam svalaksanadau samketasa- 
mbhavasya samketavaiphalyasya ca prasadhitatvat / “It is because the impossibility of [setting] verbal 
convention and the uselessness of it with regard to particulars and so on have already been proved 
in such ways as “because [the setting of] verbal convention is impossible' and “because of having no 


»» 


connection with the others'. 
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of it are also applied to the reflection that they accept as the object of convention. The 
opponent says the following: 


nanu capohapakse 'pi katham samketasambhavah / 

saphalyam ca katham tasya na dvayoh sa hi siddhyati // TS 1207 // 
vaktrsrotror na hi jfíanam vedyate tat parasparam / 

samkete na ca tad drstam vyavahare samiksyate // TS 1208 // 


[Objection:] Even in the apoha theory, (1) how can convention[-setting] be 
possible? (2) How can it be useful, either? (1) For it [i.e., the apoha as reflection] 
cannot be established between two [persons, i.e.,] a speaker and listener [in 
the same way]. It is because [they can]not mutually cognize [one another's] 
cognition. (2) And, that [reflection] which was perceived at the time of [setting 
the] verbal convention is not seen [any longer] at the time of verbal activity. 


Here, adopting the same method as Santaraksita, the opponent indicates that it can be 
neither possible nor useful to set verbal convention with regard to a reflection. 

As far as the impossibility of the setting of verbal convention with regard to a reflection is 
concerned, according to the opponent, the speaker never cognizes the reflection manifesting 
in the listener's cognition, nor does the listener cognize the reflection manifesting in the 
speaker's cognition. Therefore, it cannot be established that their reflections are one and 
the same. This is the reason for the impossibility of the setting of verbal convention with 
regard to such reflections. 

Regarding the uselessness of verbal convention-setting, the opponent asserts that, 
because the reflection perceived at the time of verbal convention and the one perceived 
at the time of verbal activity are totally different, it follows that setting verbal convention 
with regard to a reflection is not useful for ordinary verbal usage. !! 

With regard to the former question, Kamalasila explains as follows: 


TSP 447,1—7 ad TS 1208'ab: 


kasmad ity aha — na hi jfíanam ityādi / pratyatmasamvedaniyam evārvāgda- 
ršanānām jndnam / na hy anyadiyajfianam aparo 'paradaršanah samvedaya- 
te / jfianad avyatirikta$ ca paramarthatah pratibimbatmakalaksanapohah / 


Commenting on the opponent's view, Kamalasila explains the uselessness of the setting convention with 
regard to reflections as follows: Cf. TSP 447,7-11 ad TS 1208cd: anarthakyam ca pratipadayann aha — 
samkete na cetyadi / yat samketakale pratibimbakam anubhütam $rotrà vaktrā và, na tad vyavahārakāle 
"nubhüyate, tasya ksanaksayitvena ciraniruddhatvat / yac ca vyavahārakāle ’nubhityate na tat samketa- 
kale drstam, anyasyaiva tadanim anubhūyamānatvāt / na cānyatra samketad anyatra vyavaharo yuktah, 
atiprasangad iti / “In addition, in order to explain the uselessness [of setting convention with regard 
to reflection, the opponent] states *samkete na ca’ and so on. Some reflection has been experienced 
by a listener or by a speaker at the time of the verbal convention. [However, ] that [reflection] cannot 
be experienced at the time of verbal activity. This is because that [reflection], being momentary, has 
ceased to existence long before [the time of the verbal activity]. Moreover, that which is experienced at 
the time of the verbal activity cannot be that which has been perceived at the time of verbal convention. 
This is because a very different [reflection] is experienced at that time (= at the time of verbal activity). 
And, it is untenable that verbal activity regarding Y is [established] on the basis of verbal convention 
[set with regard to] X. This is because [otherwise] an absurd consequence would follow." 
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tatas ca vaktrsrotror dvayor api kasyacid ekasya samketavisayasyarthasya- 
siddheh kutra samketah kriyate grhyate và / na hy asiddhe vastuni vakta 
samketam kartum isah, nàpi'? šrotā grhitum, atiprasangat / tatha hi — šrotrā!” 
yat pratipadyate svavijnanarudham arthapratibimbakam na tad vaktra samve- 
dyate / yac ca vaktrā samvedyate na tac chrotrā, svasya svasyaivavabhasasya 
vedanat / 


[Reply:] Why? [Objection:] [They can]not [cognize one another's] cogni- 
tion" and so on. Ordinary persons can only cognize something to be cognized 
by themselves, for, being an ordinary person, no one knows the cognition 
[represented in] another's [mind]. Moreover, the exclusion, having a reflection 
as its own nature, is ultimately not different from the cognition. Therefore, [the 
following question arises:] With regard to what [object] can the convention 
be set [by a speaker]? In what [object] can the convention be comprehended 
[by a listener]? It is because the same object is not established as the target 
of verbal convention at all between the two persons-that is, the speaker and 
listener. Indeed, if nothing real is established, the speaker cannot make any 
convention; nor can the listener comprehend it. This is because [if such a 
thing were possible,] an absurd consequence would follow. Namely, the lis- 
tener would comprehend the reflection of an object manifesting in his own 
cognition; but the speaker would be unable to cognize it. The listener cannot 
comprehend what the speaker cognizes. This is because [each] cognizes only 
his own manifestation. 
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Here, the argument encounters difficulty when a reflection is regarded as the object with 
regard to which verbal convention is set. Reflections are different for each individual. An 
ordinary person can only cognize the reflection manifesting in his own cognition. It is 
impossible for a reflection to move from one person's cognition to another's. Therefore, 
in reality, one can neither tell the content of his cognition to another, nor perceive that 
of another's cognition. As a result, it may follow that there is not any object of verbal 
convention that a speaker and listener share at the time of verbal convention, and thus, the 
verbal convention itself cannot be established. 


3. Santaraksita and Kamalasila’s reply 


Santaraksita and Kamalasila sought to address this issue. How do they explain the manner 
of establishing verbal convention? Santaraksita says the following: 


svasya svasyabhasasya vedane "pi sa vartate / 
bāhyārthādhyavasāyo!* yo!” dvayor api samo yatah // 1209 // 


timiropahatakso hi yatha praha šašidvayam | 


isah, napi B; isano "pi G. 
Srotra em. (cf. nyan pa pos D, P); srota G, B. 


^adhyavasayo em. (cf. zhen pa D, P; bahyarthadhyavasayas tulya eva TSP 477,18); °adhyavasaye G, B. 


yo em.; yad G, B; yad om. D, P. 
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svasamaya tatha sarvā šābdī vyavahrtir mata // 1210 // 
vyapakatvam ca tasyedam istam adhyavasayikam | 
mithyavabhasino hy ete pratyayah sabdanirmitah // 1211 // 


It is because, although [a speaker and listener] cognize their respective man- 
ifestations, they both equally determine [their respective manifestations] to 
be an external object. Just as one [person] whose eyes are affected by eye 
disease says to [another person] like himself “there is a double moon,” all 
verbal activities are thought to be the same. That [i.e., reflection] is accepted as 
being such a pervader, [i.e., being that which pervades the time extending from 
verbal convention to verbal activity,]!° on the basis of [persons] determining 
[so]. In actuality, these notions brought about by word(s) are [nothing more 
than] something manifesting erroneously. 


Commenting on TS 1209, Kamalasila states the following: 


TSP 447,12-448,3 ad TS 1209: 


na hi paramārthato jnanakaro 'pi $abdanam vācyatayā 'bhīstah, yena tatra 
samketasambhavas codyate / yatah sarya evayam Sabdo vyavaharah svapra- 
tibhasanurodhena taimirikadvayadvicandradarsanavad bhranta isyate / ke- 
valam arthašūnyābhijalpavāsanāprabodhāc chabdebhyo "rthadhyavasayivi- 
kalpamātrotpādāt!' tat pratibimbakam Sabdanam vācyam ity abhidhiyate 
jananāt, na tv abhidheyatayā / tatra yady api svasya svasyaivavabhasasya 
vaktrsrotrbhyam paramarthatah samvedanam, tathapi taimirikadvayasyeva 
bhrantibijasya tulyatvad dvayor api vaktrsrotror bahyarthadhyavasayas tulya 
eva / tathapi vaktur ayam abhimano vartate — yam evaham artham pratipadye 
tam evayam pratipadyata iti | evam $rotur api yojyam / 


ekarthadhyavasayitvam katham anayor vaktršrotroh parasparam viditam iti 
cet, yadi nama paramarthato na viditam, tathapi bhrantibijasya tulyatvad 
asty eva paramarthatah svapratibhasanurodhena taimirikadvayavad bhranta 
evayam vyavahara iti niveditam etat / tenaikarthadhyavasayavasat samketa- 
karanam upapadyata eva / 


Indeed, ultimately, the form of cognition is also not admitted to be the referent 
denoted by words, so that the impossibility of [setting] convention with regard 
to it [i.e., the form of cognition] would be criticized. It is because all verbal 
activities are admitted to be something erroneous, just as in the case of two 
persons affected by eye disease [both] seeing double moons in accordance with 
their respective manifestations. Merely by awakening of the latent disposition 
which [is deposited] through objectless discourse, only conceptual [cognitions], 
by which [a manifestation] is determined as being an object, are produced 
by words. [Hence,] on the grounds that [conceptual cognition is] produced 


16 Cf. TSP 448,6-8 ad TS 1211: samketavyavahārāptakālavyāpakatvam ca vaktrsrotrbhyam adhyava- 


sitarthapratibimbakasyavasayavasad evestam, na paramarthatah | 


U °adhyavasayi° B; “avasayi? G. 
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[by a word], that reflection [of conceptual cognition] is said to be the referent 
denoted by words; not on the grounds that [the reflection is, in reality, the 
referent denoted by a word]. That being the case, although a speaker and 
listener ultimately only cognize their respective manifestations, they still both 
equally determine [their respective manifestations] to be external objects, 
because [they] share the cause of the error, just as in the case of two persons 
affected by eye disease [both seeing a double moon]. Even so, the speaker 
thinks, “He [i.e., the listener] also understands the object that I understand." 
So does the listener.!* 


[Question:] How can the speaker and the listener know that they are determin- 
ing the same object? 


[Reply:] Although they ultimately cannot know [it], such a verbal activity, 
which is nothing but erroneous, [is still established between them] in accor- 
dance with their respective manifestations, because [they] share the cause of 
the error, just as the case of the two persons affected by eye disease. It has 
already been explained. Therefore, it is quite possible that verbal convention 
is made by the force of [people] determining [their respective manifestations] 
to be the same. 


Santaraksita and Kamalasila accept that, in reality, a speaker and listener cognize only 
their own respective manifestations. According to them, however, a speaker and listener 
determine their own manifestations as external things in the same way. This same determi- 
nation is the reason for the establishment of verbal convention. That is to say, a convention 
is established on the basis of the thinking that “we perceive the same thing." Based on this 
erroneous determination, two persons can communicate. 

Moreover, there would appear to be no difference between the verbal activity of persons 
affected by eye disease and that of ordinary persons, given that all people cognize only 
their own respective manifestations. Santaraksita and Kamalašīla therefore assert that all 
verbal activity is erroneous. 


4. Causal relation between word and intention 


It is found that Kamalasila uses this example of “two persons affected by eye disease seeing 
a double moon in the same way" also in the Šābdavicāra section of the Pramāņāntaraparīksā 
chapter and Srutipartksa chapter of the TSP. There, Santaraksita denies that there is an 
invariable connection between a word and an external thing, and suggests that a causal 
relation is established between a word and speaker’s intention. While commenting on 


15 Kamalašīla has already stated the same thing in the following portion. Cf. TSP 358,9-12 ad TS 908: etad 
uktam bhavati — paramarthatah svapratibhasanubhave ’pi vaktur evam adhyavasayo bhavati — maya 
'smai bahya evarthah pratipadyate / $rotur apy evam bhavati — mamāyam bāhyam eva pratipadayatiti / 
atas taimirikadvayadvicandradar$anavad ayam sarvah sabdo vyavahara iti (cf. sgra las byung ba'i tha 
snyad 'di thams cad de lta bu yin no D, P) / 

Cf. TS 1512 (Sabda): vacasām pratibandho và ko bāhyesv api vastusu / pratipādayatām tani yenaisam 
syai pramanata // “How can be there any invariable connection between words and external things? If 
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such statements by Šāntaraksita, Kamalašīla gives explanations with use of the example of 
“two persons affected by eye disease.”?° 

Here, let us consider the views of Santaraksita and Kamalasila as presented in the 
Šābdavicāra section of the TS/TSP. There, as mentioned above, rejecting an invariable 
connection between a word and an external thing, Santaraksita explains the manner in 
which verbal cognition is meant to be included in the inference. 


vacobhyo nikhilebhyo ’pi vivaksaisanumiyate / 
pratyaksanupalambhabhyam taddhetuh sā hi nišcitā // TS 1514 // 


From all words it follows that [speaker's] intention is inferred. For it [i.e., 
intention] is ascertained to be the cause of a word through perception and 
non-perception. 


Here, Santaraksita states that an invariable connection having causality as its character is 
established between a word and an intention, and suggests that a word is a valid cognition 
with regard to intention. In some cases, however, an intention and an uttered word are 
known to be different. That is to say, it is just as in the case of some speaker uttering the 
word “Y” erroneously while intending to speak about “A.” In this case, it is assumed that 
the fallacy lies not in the word but in the erroneous speaker.?! Furthermore, with respect to 
a word’s deviation from a particular intention, Kamalašīla gives explanatory statements as 
follows: 


[invariable connection were to be admitted], words expressing them [i.e., external things,] would be 
valid cognition.” TS 2618 (Sruti): sāksāc chabdā na bāhyārthapratibandhavivekatah | gamayantiti ca 
proktam vivaksāsūcakās tv ami // “It has already explained that words do not make [external things] 
known directly, because there is no invariable connection between external things [and words]. And, 
these [i.e., words,] are [nothing but] something indicating [the presence of the speaker's] intention." TSP 
854,1—3 ad TS 2618: vivaksam api na vācyatayā pratipadayanti, kim tarhi, lingatayā sūcayanti / ata eva 
sūcakā ity uktam / tatha hi — šabdād uccaritad arthadhyavasayt vikalpo jayate, na vivaksādhyavasāyī / 
"[Words] do not express [the speaker's] intention as something denoted [by words]. How then? [Words 
merely] indicate [the speaker's intention] as a logical mark. Therefore, [words are] said to be something 
indicating. That is to say, [when] a word is uttered, there arises a conceptual cognition which judges an 
[external] thing, not [a conceptual cognition which] judges [the speaker's] intention." 

In his TS 2620, Santaraksita asserts that only when a person has already cognized a causal relation, can 
he know a speaker's intention through words. Against this, the opponent objects that verbal convention 
cannot be a means for knowing a particular intention of a speaker. In response, Kamalašīla criticizes 
the opponent's view with use of the example of “two persons affected by eye disease seeing a double 
moon." Cf. TSP 854,12—22 ad TS 2620. 

Cf. TS 1515-1516: bhrantasyanyavivaksayam vakyam ced anyad iksyate / yathavivaksam (yathavi- 
vaksam B; tatha vivaksam G) apy etat tasman (etat tasman B; etatta(ksasamanye ta?)sman G [sic]) 
naiva pravartate || bhrantabhrantaprayuktanam vailaksanyam parisphutam / vidagdhāh prakrtadibhyo 
ni$cinvanti giram alam // vailaksanyena hetūnām višesam tasu ye na tu / avagacchanti doso "yam 
tesam lingasya nāsti tu // " [Objection:] It is found that as for an erroneous person, his statement and 
intention are different. Therefore, it [i.e., his statement] cannot be made in accordance with intention. 
[Reply:] There is clearly a difference between words used by an erroneous person and those used by 
a non-erroneous person. [However,] clever men [definitely] discern [this difference] through context 
and so son. The fallacy lies not in the logical mark, but in the persons who do not notice the difference 
among them [i.e., these words] due to difference of their causes." 


20 


21 
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TSP 541, 5-11 ad TS 1517-1518: 


api ca, yada sarya evayam sabdo vyavaharas taimirikadvayadvicandradarsa- 
navat svapratibhasanurodhena bhranta evesyate, tadā katham vivaksavisese 
vyabhicarodbhavanad apramanyaprasafijanam syat, tatra vivaksavisese pa- 
ramarthikasya pramanyasyanabhyupagamat / tatha caha — samketapeksaya 
tasya hrdi krtva praka$anam / anumānatvam uddistam na tu tattvavyape- 
ksaya ll iti / 


Furthermore, when all verbal activity is accepted to be erroneous due to 
dependence on [respective] manifestations of one's own, just as two persons 
affected by eye disease see a double moon [in the same way], how can [a word/ 
verbal cognition] be invalid on the basis of pointing out the deviation from 
a particular intention [of speaker]. For it is not accepted that [a word/verbal 
cognition has] ultimate validity with regard to a particular intention of speaker. 
The same thing is stated as follows: A word (/verbal cognition) is said to be an 
inference just when it is taken into consideration that a word makes manifest 
[an object] with dependence on verbal convention, not when with dependence 
on real truth.?? 


Here, from the standpoint that all verbal activity is erroneous, Kamalasila implicitly indi- 
cates that the validity of words/verbal knowledge is not ultimate but conventional. Thus, as 
long as the erroneousness of verbal knowledge is considered, it follows that the validity of 
a word/verbal knowledge depends only on verbal convention, and has nothing to do with 
real truth. 

For example, when one taimirika (person affected by eye disease) says to another 
taimirika “there is a double moon in the sky" and the latter agrees with the former, it 
follows that based on this agreement, verbal convention is established between them. In this 
case, in reality, the so-called “double moon" does not exist, and the word “double moon” 
would be nonsense. However, to the two taimirika the word “double moon" is thought to 
be useful. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, when reflection is admitted to be the referent denoted by a word, a speaker and 
listener cannot share the same real object, because they only cognize different reflections 
manifesting in their respective cognitions. They, however, think/believe that they perceive 
the same thing by the force of determination. Based on this same determination, the setting 
of convention is established. Therefore, according to Santaraksita and Kamalasila, all verbal 
activity is erroneous, as it is the same as when two persons affected by eye disease both see 
a double moon. 


22 The source for this citation is uncertain. 
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Supplemental remarks 


As discussed above, bearing in mind that a person cognizes only his own representation, 
Santaraksita and Kamalašīla suggest that all verbal activity is established in the same 
ways as two persons with eye disease equally see a double moon. Interestingly enough, 
similar views have been presented by Dharmakirti in his Santanantarasiddhi (SS) and by 
Vinitadeva in his Santānāntarasiddhitīkā (SST).?? Dharmakirti and Vinitadeva state the 


following: 


?5 For your information, similar descriptions can also be found in Subhagupta’s Anyāpohavicārakārikā 


(AVK) and Karnakagomin's Pramanavarttikasvavrttitika (PVSVT), as far as treatises on apoha theory 
are concerned. Cf. Mikogami 1993. Cf. AVK D198a1—2: rang gi blo la snang ba ni // rig pa yin yang 
phyi rol dang // gcig par ‘dzin pa'i nga rgyal skye // rab rib can du mtshungs blo bzhin // "Although 
[persons] cognize their own [respective] manifestations, they [erroneously] think “We comprehend the 
same external thing,' just as the cognitions of persons suffering from same eye disease." This verse 
is quoted in Anekāntajayapatākā (AJP 338,6—7 svabuddhipratibhasasya samvittāv api jayate / bahi- 
rarthagrahe manas tulyataimirabuddhivat //); PVSV 60,26—61,1: ... pratipatta pratipattim anusrtya 
ete vrksā iti svaparavikalpesv ekapratibhasan ādaršya vikalpavijnane vyavasthitas tadvijnanahetun 
bhedena pratipadyetety uktim ataddhetubhyo bhede niyunkte. “... [One who makes the setting of a 
verbal convention] applies a word to what is excluded from those which are not its causes with the 
following hope: The cognizer [for whom the verbal convention is made such as ‘tree’] would be able to 
understand that these are trees [when he hears the word ‘tree’] in accordance with his understanding [of 
the verbal convention], having referred to [the object] which equally appear in the cognitions of himself 
and others, although being dependent [solely on his own conceptual cognition], by differentiating the 
causes of this [cognition from others];” PVSVT 241,10—21 ad PVSV 60,27: nanu vyāvrttasya svalaksa- 
nasya vyavahārakāle 'nugamo nasti. napi vikalpapratibhasinah sāmānyākārasya svajnanabhinnatvad 
vikalpantare 'nvayo sti. napi vaktrsambandhinas tasya šrotuh $rotrsambandhino và vaktuh pratitih, 
anyacetodharmatvenatindriyatvat. na capratipanne samam pratipadyapratipadakabhyam samketah 
sambhavatity ata aha — svaparetyādi. ... etad uktam bhavati — yathaikas taimiriko dvicandram drstvā- 
nyataimirikayopadisan svadrstam evopadisati, na paradrstam, apratyaksatvat / atha ca tasyaivam 
bhavati — ayam eva maya parasmai pratipadita iti / paro 'pi ca svasamtanabhavinam eva dvicandraka- 
ram pratiyan ya eva pratipadakena mama pratipāditas sa eva maya pratipanna iti manyate / tadvat 
pratipādyapratipādakayor buddhyākārasyādhyavasita-bāhyarūpasya bhede 'py ekatvadhyavasayat 
samketakaranam / vyavahārakāle ca tasyaiva pratitih, ekatvadhyavasayat / “[Objection:] An excluded 
particular does not continue to exist at the time of verbal activity. Also, since the form of the universal 
manifesting in one's conceptual cognition is not different from this one's own cognition, it does not 
occur in the other's conceptual cognition. Neither one who listens to the speaker nor one who speaks to 
the listener cognize [the form of the universal manifesting in the others” conceptual cognition], because 
it is not cognizable by sense organs. It is because it is the quality belonging to the other's mind. When 
[the form of the universal appearing in the others” conceptual cognition] is not cognized, the speaker 
(pratipadaka) and listener (pratipadya) cannot equally make verbal convention. [Reply:] [Dharmakirti] 
states ‘svapara’ and so on. ... [By this,] the following is said: When some person affected by eye disease 
sees a double moon and tells this to another person affected by eye disease, he describes only that which 
is perceived by himself, not that which is perceived by anyone else. This is because [he] cannot perceive 
[what anyone else perceives]. And he thinks ‘I explain it to him.’ Also, another person, understanding 
the form of the double moon that belongs to his own mind, thinks ‘I understand what he has explained 
to me.’ In the same way, although the forms of cognition, which are determined to be an external thing, 
are different between someone explaining [i.e., speaker] and someone to be explained [i.e., listener], 
conventions are made [on the forms of cognition] by the force of the determination of [these forms] 
being the same. And, it [i.e., the form of cognition] is cognized at the time of verbal activity, because 
[the form of cognition at the time of verbal activity is] determined to be the same [as that at the time of 
verbal convention]." (There is no corresponding description in Sakyabuddhi's Pramdnavarttikatikd.) 
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SS 65 48,5—10: 


bdag dang gzhan la rang rang gi snang ba nyams su myong mod kyi / rab rib 
can gnyis kyis zla ba gnyis mthong ba bzhin du rnam par shes pa de lta bu'i 
rgyu'i bag chags skye ba'i rang bzhin gyi khyad par thog ma med pa'i dus las 
don gcig dzin par nges pa’i phyir ro // 


[A representation is called a manifest action (vijnapti).] It is because although 
each person [i.e., a speaker and listener, |" experiences his own representations, 
just as two persons with eye-disease perceive a double moon [in the same 
way], it is determined that the same thing is grasped by a special nature, which 
has as its nature the arising of the latent disposition [produced by] the cause 
of such cognition, from beginningless time. 


SST 49,17—50,18 ad SS 65: 


di ltar smra ba po yang di snyam du bdag gis smras pa gang yin pa di nyan 
pa pos rtogs par 'gyur ro snyam du sems pa la / nyan pa po yang 'di snyam 
du 'dis smras pa gang yin pa de ni bdag gis rtogs so snyam du sems par 'gyur 
te T. ove 'di skad du smra ba po dang nyan pa po dag rang rang gi snang 
ba nyams su myong mod kyi / 'on kyang de gnyis kyi bya ba dang tshig gi 
rnam pa can gyi shes pa rgyu gcig las 'byung ba gang dag yin pa de dag don 
gcig tu shes par nges pa'i phyir rnam par rig byed du tha snyad 'dogs par 
byed do // don gcig tu dzin par nges pa ni rnam par shes pa de lta bu'i rgyu'i 
bag chags skye ba’i rang bzhin gyi khyad par thog ma med pa las byung ba’i 
phyir ro // ‘dir dpe ni rab rib can gnyis kyis zla ba gnyis su mthong ba bzhin 
te / rab rib can gcig gis rab rib can gnyis la ltos zhes zla ba gzhan zhig ston 
pa las des mthong ngo zhes smras pa na / de la ni ston pa po yang di snyam 
du bdag gis ‘di la bstan to snyam du nga rgyal byed par 'gyur la nyan pa po 
yang di snyam du ‘dis bdag la bstan to snyam du sems mod kyi / 'on kyang de 
gnyis ni rang rang gi snang ba so sor nyams su myong bar zad do // 


That is to say, the speaker thinks “the listener will understand what I say.” The 
listener, in his turn, thinks “I have understood what he said." ... Although 
the speaker and the listener both experience their respective representations, 
cognitions having the form of action and speech appear in both from the same 
cause, and these [cognitions] determinately grasp the same thing. Therefore, 
it is called manifest action (vijfíapti) metaphorically. Because there exists a 
special nature, which has as its nature the arising of the latent disposition 
[produced by] the cause of such cognition, from beginningless time, the same 
thing is determinately grasped. “Just as in the case that two persons see a 
double moon" is the example [demonstrating] this. If a person affected by eye 
disease (A) indicates another moon and says to another person affected by eye 
disease (B) “Look!” and he (B) says “I see [it]," then, the speaker thinks “I 
have indicated it to him," and the listener thinks “he indicated it to me." Even 
so, they both only cognize their respective representations. 


24 


Cf. SST 48,13-14: bdag dang gzhan zhes bya ba ni smra ba po dang nyan pa po'o II 
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On pramanabhüta — The Change of Its Meaning from 
Dignaga to Prajfiakaragupta 
by 
Motoi Ono 


Introduction 


In the mangalašloka of the Pramanasamuccaya (=PS), Dignāga (ca. 480—540) describes 
the Buddha-Bhagavat by five epithets. Among these epithets, the term pramanabhüta 
is remarkable because this compound word includes the word pramana (i.e., means of 
cognition; valid cognition) in its former part. The term is a key concept to explain the 
relationship between pramana as knowledge and the Bhagavat as pramana in the Buddhist 
Pramana-school.! 

Tilmann Vetter showed that the term in Dignaga should be translated as “who is a 
pramana,” by indicating that the translation “who has become a pramāna” based on the 
interpretation by Dharmakirti (ca. 600—660) cannot be justified in Dignaga.? However, even 
if pramāņabhūta in Dignaga means “who is a pramana,” the following question remains 
open: How can the Buddha as a person be called a pramana, which is supposed to mean 
valid cognition?? 

In response to this question, D. Seyfort Ruegg, by investigating exhaustively the use of 
the term pramanabhüta and the compound words x-bhüta in Sanskrit literature, proposed 
to translate pramāņabhūta in Dignaga as “who is like (i.e., similar to) a pramāņa.”* His 


This paper is a revised English version of the Japanese one presented at the 63" conference of the 
Japanese association of Indian and Buddhist Studies, Tsurumi University, June 30-July 1, 2012. The 
proceedings of this conference have been already published (cf. Ono 2013). I would like here to express 
my gratitude to Prof. Hideyo Ogawa for many kind comments and suggestions on the previous Japanese 
paper. I am also grateful to Dr. Patrick McAllister, who kindly checked my draft and corrected my 
English. 

Cf. pramanabhütaya jagaddhitaisine pranamya Sastre sugataya tāyine / pramānasiddhyai svamatat 
samuccayah karisyate viprasrtad ihaikatah // (PS mangalasloka) Masaaki Hattori’s translation in 
Hattori 1968: 23 is as follows: “Saluting Him, who is the personification of the means of cognition, 
who seeks the benefit of [all] living beings, who is the teacher, sugata, the protector, I shall, for the 
purpose of establishing the means of valid cognition, compose the [Pramana-]samuccaya, uniting here 
under one head my theories scattered [in many treatises].” 

Cf. Vetter 1984: 14; note 6. Vetter has previously translated the word in the same way (cf. Vetter 1964: 
32,17). Ernst Steinkellner agreed with Vetter's view as follows: “Tilmann Vetter gives the reason for his 
translation of the term pramanabhüta from the mangala of Dignaga's Pramānasamuccaya as “who is a 
means of valid cognition’ (‘der Erkenntnismittel ist.’): the interpretation that the Buddha has become a 
means of valid cognition (as if the text read pramanibhüta) which does not figure at all in Dignaga's 
own explanation of the verse and can, therefore, hardly be based on the term pramanabhüta, was added 
by Dharmakirti, ... Since the compound pramānabhūta does really not have a cvi-formation, ... Vetter 
is certainly right in asking for an interpretation of bhuta as the equivalent of the copula serving the 
simple adjectivization of the first member" (cf. Steinkellner 1989: 180). 

7 Cf. Vetter 1984:14,16ff. 

4 Cf. Ruegg 1994a; 1994b; 1995. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakīrti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 343—361. 
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view was thereafter criticized by Eli Franco and Helmut Krasser.? In my opinion, however, 
Ruegg’s interpretation is worth reconsidering. This paper aims to provide new materials 
for supporting Ruegg's view and, furthermore, to show that his view is meaningful from 
the historical viewpoint of the Buddhist Pramana-school by elucidating the change of the 
meaning of the word pramanabhüta from Dignaga, through Dharmakirti, to Prajfiakaragupta 
(ca. 750—810). 


1. The meaning of pramanabhüta in Dignaga 


1.1. Ruegg's view 


Ruegg pointed out that Patafijali (ca. 150 BCE) called “the teacher (ācārya)” pramana- 
bhuta in his Mahabhasya (=MBh), and considered this the apparently earliest use of the 
word pramānabhūta in Sanskrit literature. Kaiyata (11" c.), a later commentator on the 
MBh, analyzed this compound word as prāmānyam prāptah.' According to Narayana, 
a subcommentator on the MBh, this explanation serves to avert both interpretations of 
pramanabhüta as *pramána-like" and as “has become a pramāna.”* Thus, the established 
theory by commentators on the MBh seems to be that the word pramanabhüta means 
“being authority.” 

On the other hand, grammarians explain in some cases that bhuta in the compound 
x-bhūta has a meaning of “like (i.e., similar).” According to Ruegg, Yaska (4^ c. BCE) 


2 Cf. Franco 1997: 16, note 3; Krasser 2001: 173—180. Around the time of Krasser's paper, Noriaki 
Hakamaya published two papers dealing with the same issue (cf. Hakamaya 2000; 2001). Jonathan A. 
Silk also discussed this issue in terms of Chinese materials (cf. Silk 2002). Based on these articles, 
Steinkellner mentioned the issue again (cf. Steinkellner 2003: 337, note 15). 

Cf. MBh I 39,10f. ad Varttika 1,1,1,7: pramānabhūta ācāryo darbhapavitrapānih $ucav avakāše 
pranmukha upavisya mahatā prayatnena sutrani pranayati sma (cf. Ruegg 1994a: 309; 1995: 820f.). 
Cf. MBhPr 160r,9ff.: pramanyam prāpta ity arthah. bhū prāptāv ity asyadhrsad veti nijabhāvapakse 
rūpam. vrttivisaye ca pramāņašabdah pramanye vartate (cf. Ruegg 1994a: note 30; 1995: 820). 
Nāgeša (17" c.), a subcommentator to the MBh, tries to justify Kaiyata’s interpretation of the word 
pramanabhüta as meaning pramanyam prapta as follows: "If (the teacher) were supposed to have 
become what he was not previously (abhütatadbhava) since the verb bhii means “become, there should 
be the form pramanibhüta with cvi-suffix. On the other hand, ...” (cf. MBhPrU 126,7ff.: nanu bhavater 
janmārthatvenābhūtatadbhāvapratītyā cvau sati pramanibhüta iti syāt, tadavivaksayam tu pramanam 
acaryah prakarantarena bhuta ity arthah syad ata aha — pramanyam iti; Ruegg 1994a: 310,7ff.; note 
31). Narayana also tries to justify Kaiyata's interpretation as follows: “If the word bhuta means similarity 
(upamānārthatve) just as in the case of the word pitrbhüta etc., it would follow that the trustworthiness 
of the teacher is not stated as primary. (On the other hand) if (the word pramanabhüta) means that the 
teacher has become what he was not previously (abhūtaprādurbhāva), it would follow that there should 
be the cvi-suffix just like (in the expression) arikuribhüta etc. ..." (cf. MBhPrN 232,26ff.: pitrbhūta 
ityadivad bhūtašabdasyopamānārthatve mukhyam prāmānyam ācāryasya noktam syāt, ankuribhita 
ityadivad abhūtaprādurbhāvavācitve tadvad eva cviprasangah, ..., ato vyacaste — pramanyam iti; 
Ruegg 1994a: 310,23ff.). 

Cf. Ruegg 1995: 820,27f. Ruegg also pointed out the uses of the word pramānabhūta in the Mahayana- 
sūtrālamkārabhāsya (cf. Ruegg 1994a: 306f.; 1995: 821f.). Also in this case, the word pramānabhūta 
can be understood as “being authority” by interpreting bhuta as the equivalent of the copula. Further, 
Ruegg pointed out the use of the word in the Lalitavistara. Regarding this use, however, Hakamaya and 
Silk indicated that the word pramanabhuüta extant in the Sanskrit text may have been added in a later 
period, based on a comparison to the Chinese translation (cf. Hakamaya 2000: (14); Silk 2002: 113f.). 
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gives such an explanation in his Nirukta, and Bhartrhari (5* c.) explains in his commentary 
on the MBh that bhuta in the expression sāmānyabhūta has the meaning of *like.”' Thus, 
Ruegg paid attention to the fact that the use of the expression x-bhüta in the meaning "like" 
was already established before Dignaga.'! He further asserted that “the use of “bhuta in 
the meaning ‘like’ ... is found even in some of the post-Dharmakirti commentaries.” !? 

By interpreting bhuta in pramānabhūta as meaning “like,” Ruegg suggested that the 
whole compound pramanabhüta in Dignaga may be translated as “who is like a pramana.” 
He summed up the issue as follows: “If understood in this way, there will be no conflict 
with Dignaga’s own doctrine that only pratyaksa and anumāna are pramanas."? 


1.2. Krasser's criticism 


Krasser criticized this view of Ruegg. At first, he classified scholars’ interpretation of 
the word pramāņabhūta in Dignaga into three types: 1) pramana should be understood 
either 1A) in an extended sense, as authority, or 1B) metaphorically, or 2) bhuta should be 
understood in the sense of a comparison." Among these, the interpretation 2) is attributed 
to Ruegg, and Krasser’s own position seems to be identical with 1B). 

By examining new Sanskrit material of Jinendrabuddhi's (8" c.) Pramāņasamucca- 
yatika (=PST), Krasser indicated that the PST, in contrast to Ruegg’s assertion, does not 
explain that bhuta in pramanabhüta means “like,” but rather that the former part, i.e., 
pramana, implies the meaning of "like." ? Namely, Jinendrabuddhi’s explanation bhaga- 
van pramāņam iva pramanam (the Bhagavat is valid cognition [inasmuch as he is] like a 
valid cognition) shows the interpretation that the mere expression bhagavan pramanam 
implies the meaning bhagavān pramāņam iva.'® Krasser concluded: According to Jine- 
ndrabuddhi's explanation, “the word pramana is applied to the Buddha not in an extended 
sense but metaphorically and it does not require any qualification in order to be understood 
as metaphor ..., and it is also clear that his explanation does not support the interpretation 
of °bhita as "like" "^" 


9 Cf. Ruegg 1994a: 311; note 28; 1995: 820f. 

! Cf. Ruegg 1995: 821,5f. 

2 Cf. Ruegg 1994a: 311f.; 1995: 820f. This argument was thereafter criticized by Krasser. See below. 

3 Cf. Ruegg 1994a: 315; 1995: 822,9ff. 

^ Cf. Krasser 2001: 173,17ff. Here, the subdivisions of the type 1) in Krasser's paper are called 1A) and 

1B) respectively, for convenience of explanation. 

Cf. Krasser 2001: 175f.; PST 1,12ff.: yatha — tvam merus tvam samudro ’si natha tvam kalpapadapah / 

tvam suvaidyah pradīpas tvam tvam eva paramah plavah // ity atrevašabdaprayogam antarenapi 

tadartho gamyate, tathehapiti bhagavan pramāņam iva pramanam. [...| bhūto jatah, utpanna ity 

arthah. bhütavacanam abhütasya nityasyesvaradeh pramāņasya paraparikalpitasya pratisedhārtham. 

pramāņam casau bhüta$ ceti pramanabhütah, tasmai pramanabhitaya (cf. Kataoka 2007: 14f.). 

16 Cf. Krasser 2001: 179; PVT(P) 86b6; (D)71b7: tshad ma’i sgra dpe nang du dus pa can yin no zhes 
bya ba'i don to II 

'7 — Cf Krasser 2001: 176,25—177,5. Further, Krasser pointed out that the Tibetan expression tshad ma 

dang ‘dra bas in the PVP by Devendrabuddhi (ca. 630—690) is the Tibetan eqivalent to the Sanskrit 

pramāņam iva, and that Jinendrabuddhi's explanation bhagavan pramanam iva pramāņam is derived 

from Devendrabuddhi (cf. Krasser 2001: 177,6ff.; PVP(P)2alf.; (D)1b2f. ad PV II la: tshad mar gyur 

pa zhes bya ba ni tshad mar 'khrungs pa’o II tshad ma dang ‘dra bas na tshad ma ste bcom Idan 'das 

so Il). 
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Thus, Krasser elucidated that Ruegg's assertion can be substantiated neither in the 
PST nor the Pramanavarttikapafijika (=PVP). Nevertheless, on the basis of this fact, one 
cannot necessarily conclude that the expression pramanabhüta in Dignaga does not mean 
“pramana-like.” Krasser does not seem to intend to deny entirely Ruegg's interpretation of 
the word pramānabhūta in Dignāga as meaning “pramdna-like.”'® 


1.3. New materials supporting the interpretation of pramanabhüta as “pramana-like” 


In my opinion, it is not so relevant which part of the compound word pramānabhūta has 
the meaning of “like.” What is important for interpreting Dignaga’s thought is, rather, 
the difference between the view 1A) of Krasser’s classification that the word should be 
translated as “being authority” by understanding the word pramana as having a extended 
sense and bhuta as the equivalent of the copula, and the view 1B) or 2) that the compound 
pramanabhita as a whole means “pramana-like,” independently of which part has the 
meaning of “like.” Both materials which Ruegg and Krasser showed seem to support the 
latter view. 


1.3.1. The interpretation mentioned by Jayanta and Yamari 


The interpretation of the compound pramanabhuta as "pramana-like" is indeed attested 
in the literature of the later Buddhist Pramana-school.'? Namely, there are at least two 
such passages in the commentaries by Jayanta (10" c.) and Yamāri (ca. 1000—1060) on 
Prajfiakaragupta's Pramanavarttikalamkara (=PVA). 

First, Yamari, in his remark on PVA's first mangalašloka, presents two different inter- 
pretations of pramāņabhūta. The following interpretation is the second one of them: 


Yamari [Phe] (D)190b2f.; (P)228a5f.: yang na tshad ma dang dra bas (D: 
tshad ma dang ‘dra bas lacking in P) tshad mar gyur pa ste / ci ltar mngon 
sum la sogs pa ma rtogs pa'i don bsal bar byed pa nyid kyis tshad ma yin pa 
de bzhin du bcom ldan 'das kyang 'phyags pa'i bden pa bzhi la sogs pa ma 
rtogs pa’i don “gsal bar byed pa’i (D: “gsal ba'i P) phyir tshad ma yin no //, 
Ms 1102 (cf. Li, Chu and Franco 2017: 82)? 


Krasser mentioned that a remark of Vibhüticandra's suggests that there are those who interpret bhuta 
as "like." For, Vibhüticandra, after having explained the interpretation of the word bhuta according 
to Dharmakirti by paraphrasing Jinendrabuddhi's statement, states the following: “(Dharmakirti) will 
indicate that the (word bhuta) does not have the meaning (‘like’) because the meaning ‘like’ is understood 
by implication" (cf. Vibhüti 519,3: ivarthas tu samarthyagata iti na tadartham etad iti vaksyate, Krasser 
2001: note 16). 

Whether such interpretation is grammatical or not is another question (cf. Franco 1997: 16f., note 3: 
“On the other hand, even if -bhuta did not mean “similar, once authoritative treatises state that it does, 
it acquires this meaning for the readers who are acquainted with these treatises"). 

The Sanskrit manuscript of the first chapter of Yamari's commentary has been discovered recently, and 
a series of diplomatic editions of its beginning portion (folios 3a1-20a5) has been published by Xuezhu 
Li, Junjie Chu and Eli Franco (cf. Li and Chu 2016; Li,Chu and Franco 2017; Li, Chu and Franco 2018) 
after this paper was written. Since all three portions of Yamari's commentary that this paper discusses 
are included in the mentioned diplomatic editions, I indicate the location in the respective edition after 
quoting the text of the Tibetan translation. Although my assumptions about the Sanskrit corresponding 
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[= Or, (the Bhagavat is) pramāņabhūta, inasmuch as he is like pramana (*atha 
và pramāņam iva pramāņabhūtah).*" Just as direct perception is a pramana 
because it reveals an unknown object, also the Bhagavat is a pramana because 
he reveals an unknown object like the four noble truths.] 


This is really the interpretation that the compound pramanabhuüta as a whole means “pra- 
mana-like" without specifying the part of the compound which means “like.” 


The next case, that of Jayanta, is more interesting. Jayanta comments on Prajfiakara- 


gupta's view that the Bhagavat as pramanabhüta is necessary, although every purpose 
of human beings can be established on the basis of conventional means of cognition 


(samvyavaharikapramana 


), as follows: 


Jayanta[De] (D)39b7f.; (P)46a5ff.: der yang mngon sum la sogs pa nyid tshad 
ma’i gtso bo yin te / rtogs pa'i *bdag nyid can (D: *gtso bo dag P) yin pa’i 
phyir ro // bcom ldan das ni tshad ma dang ‘dra bas tshad mar gyur pa yin 
no zhes bya ba’i bsam pas dogs pa la | *khyab par byed pa (D: *khyab par 
byed par byed pa P) rtogs pa’i bdag nyid yin pa i phyir / bcom Idan das kho 
na tshad ma’i gtso bo yin la / gzhan ni de dang mthun pa nyid kyi gtso bo ma 
yin no zhes bstan to // 


[= Supposing the view: “In that case too, the actual direct perception etc. are 
primary pramanas, because they are of the nature of cognition. The Bhagavat is, 
on the contrary, pramanabhuta, inasmuch as he is like a pramana (*bhagavān 
pramanam iva pramanabhütah)," (Prajüakaragupta) indicated that the very 
Bhagavat is a primary (*mukhya) pramana, because (he) is of the nature of 
pervading cognition; other (pramanas such as cognition) are (however) similar 
to the (Bhagavat) and not primary.] 


According to Jayanta, Prajfiakaragupta indicates here, by stating that “the pervading con- 
comitance cannot be grasped by those who are not omniscient (na ca sambandho vyapy 
asarvavidā grahitum šakyah),” that the Bhagavat is the primary (*mukhya) pramana, and 
this statement is aimed against the fallacious view that pramana as knowledge is primary 
and the word pramanabhüta means “pramana-like.” 


Thus, Jayanta also presupposes the possibility of the interpretation that the compound 


word pramāņabhūta means "pramana-like." It should be noted that this interpretation is 
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to the Tibetan translation, or even my interpretations based on the latter, sometimes seem to deviate 
from the diplomatic edition of Sanskrit manuscript, I have not changed my expositions according to the 
diplomatic edition; this is because, in my opinion, it is an open question whether the present diplomatic 
edition does not need to be emended. A more detailed investigation remains as a task for the future. 
In this case too, tshad ma dang dra bas is probably the rendering of pramana iva (cf. note 17 in this 
paper). 

For direct perception does not function in terms of transcendent objects, and inference ultimately does 
not function without the cognition of the pervading concomitance (sambando vyapi) by the omniscient 
being (cf. PVAo 12,12ff.: nanu pramāņabhūtena bhagavata ko "rthah, samvyavaharikapramanad 
eva sarvapurusarthasiddheh. naitad asti. [...] na tavat pratyaksam paralokadau pravartate, tasya 
svarūpamātragrahanād iti pratipadayisyate. anumānam tu sambandhagrahanam antarena nāsti, na ca 
sambandho vyapy asarvavida grahitum Sakyah). 
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equated by him with the view that the Bhagavat is not a primary pramana. This reminds us 
of Narayana's above-mentioned interpretation.?? 


1.3.2. The expression x-bhita in the introduction of the Abhidharmakosabhasya 


Ruegg considered that Bhartrhari's use of x-bhüta to express likeness could have been famil- 
iar to Dignaga, and regarded it as supporting evidence for his interpretation of pramāņabhūta 
in Dignāga.”* Also concerning Vasubandhu's use of x-bhūta in his Abhidharmakošabhāsya 
(=AKBh), we may point out the same possibility. 

The beginning of the AKBh could have been familiar to Dignaga, because the PS's 
mangalasloka and its explanation in the Pramanasamuccayavrtti (PSV) seem to be 
influenced by the AKBh. Previous studies have already indicated that three of the Bhagavat's 
four epithets besides pramanabhüta in the PS's mangalasloka correspond to the three 
characteristics describing the trustworthiness of an authoritative person (apta) in the 
Nyāyabhāsya (-NBh).? However, we must recognize that the PS’s description of the 
Bhagavat is probably influenced not directly by the NBh, but via the AKBh or, rather, 
directly by the AKBh. For, the marigalasloka of the AKBh is as follows: 


yah sarvathasarvahatandhakarah samsarapankaj jagad ujjahara / 


tasmai namaskrtya yathārthašāstre sastram pravaksyamy abhidharmakošam // 


[= Saluting Him who has averted the darkness regarding everything by ev- 
ery manner and means, who emancipates living beings from a morass of 
reincarnation, who teaches reality as it is, I will teach the treatise named 
Abhidharmakoása.]^6 


Further, it is to be noted that the compound word samsaraparka in this mangalasloka is 
explained by Vasubandhu himself as follows: 
AKBh 1,17: samsāro hi jagadāsangasthānatvāt duruttaratvac ca pankabhūtah. 


[= Namely, reincarnation is like a morass, because it is the place to which 
living beings cling, and from which (living beings) hardly escape. |^ 


23 Cf. note 8 in this paper. 


24 Cf. Ruegg 1994a: 309,20ff.; 1995: 821. Ruegg seems to consider that the attestation of the word x-bhüta 
meaning “x-like” in Bhartrhari is relevant because his writing had great influence on Dignaga. 
25 Cf. Vetter 1984: note 6; Franco 1997: 28ff. Namely, Paksilasvamin (5" c.) enumerated three char- 
acteristics establishing the trustworthiness of the apta, i.e., 1) having direct knowledge of reality 
(sāksātkrtadharmatā), 2) having compassion towards living beings (bhūtadayā), and 3) having the 
desire to teach reality as it is (yathabhütarthacikhyapayisa) (cf. NBh 565,6ff.). These correspond 
respectively to the sugata, the tayin or the jagaddhitaisin, and the šāstr in the PS. 
sarvathasarvahatandhakarah corresponds to sugata, samsārapankāj jagad ujjahara to tayin or jaga- 
ddhitaisin, and yathārthašāstre to šāstr. The Bhasya explains the phrases sarvathasarvahatandhakarah, 
samsārapankāj jagad ujjahāra. and yathārthašāstā by the words ātmahitapratipattisampad, parahita- 
pratipattisampad and parahitapratipattyupaya respectively (cf. AKBh 1.8ff.). 
Cf. AKBhVy 5,30f.: samsārah panka iva samsarapankah pankasādharmyāt. ata aha — samsāro 
hi jagadasangasthanatvad duruttaratvac ca pankabhita iti. [= (Vasubandhu said:) “a morass of 
reincarnation," because the reincarnation is like a morass, since it is similar to a morass. Therefore, he 
said: “Reincarnation is like a morass, because it is the place, to which living beings cling to, and 
from which (living beings) hardly escape.”] 
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Dignaga who depended on the AKBh in writing the mangala$loka and the introduction of 
the PSV could have understood the expression pankabhuta as meaning “panka-like.” 


1.4. The meaning of pramanabhita and Dignaga’s purpose of writing the PS 


From the above, it is likely that the word pramanabhüta in Dignaga means “who is like 
pramana (as knowledge)," as Ruegg suggested. This interpretation not only serves to 
avoid the difficulty in considering bhuta as the equivalent of the copula. The crucial point 
is, rather, that it corresponds well to Dignaga's thought about the relationship between 
pramana as knowledge and the Bhagavat. 

As is well known, Dignaga, in contrast to Dharmakirti, did not talk much about the 
Bhagavat and Buddhist ontology at least in his logical works.** The explanations in the 
PS, except for the marigalasloka, are almost entirely restricted to establishing pramana as 
knowledge. In this sense, pramana as knowledge is primary (mukhya), and the Bhagavat 
as pramana is secondary in the PS. In the closing section of the PSV, Dignaga says the 
following: 


Thus,? this (treatise) has been undertaken only for turning around (vyāva- 
rtana) those people who cling to the (opponent's views), not for introducing 
(them) to the Tathagata's teaching, because his teaching is not the object of 
reasoning. Those who have turned away (from clinging to the fallacious views), 
however, can easily comprehend the essence of the teaching which is perfectly 
manifested, after having listened to it, because (our logic and the logic of the 
opponents) are at different degrees of distance (from the truth).°° (Namely,) 


28 — Cf. Vetter 1984: 14. 

29 Cf. Krasser 2004: 134f. I give here my tentative translation according to the following reconstruction of 
this part which is a result of the joint research workshop on the PST chapter VI held by Dr. Toshikazu 
Watanabe (Kokugakuin University), Dr. Yasutaka Muroya (Austrian Academy of Sciences) and myself 
under the support of Prof. Franco, Prof. Chizuko Yoshimizu and Dr. Krasser: iti tadasaktanam vyavarta- 
nartho 'yam arambhah, na tv iyatā tathāgatašāsanānupravešārthah, taddharmasyatarkagocaratvat. vyavr- 
ttās tu paridipitam dharmatam upasrutyayatnenaiva pratipatsyante, viprakrstantaratvat. tarkamatrabalas 
tīrthyāh so py anirdistalaksanah / svaprayogaviruddha$ ca na cestarthaprasadhakah // 23 // sudūranastās 
tu munindrasasanan nayanti ye tarkapathena dharmatam / tathapi tathagatadharmalaksanam pariksya- 
tam yady upayati vikriyam // 24 // (Italics are used for words retranslated from the Tibetan translations, 
whereas normal script is used for the words taken from the PST manuscript.) 

Krasser interpreted the word viprakrstantara as Dvandva, i.e., “remote” and “near” (cf. Krasser 2004: 
133f.). However, his interpretation is not supported by PSV's Tibetan translations, and the PST also 
does not necessarily seem to support it. Regarding the word viprakrstantara, Kumarila's use is worth 
considering (cf. the Slokavarttika, sabdanityatàdhikarana, v.168—169ab: tadantarādhikātmā ca bhati 
tenagratah sthitah / viprakrstantaranam ca stokadeše ’pi dršyate // siddhabhinnagrade$anam dūrade- 
šasamānatā / [Ganganath Jha's translation in Jha 1983: 437: “Even in the case of an object which is 
comparatively much nearer to us (than the Sun really is), we find that persons, — residing at places that 
are at different degrees of distance from that object, and consequently having their fronts decidedly 
different from one another, — mistake that distant object to be at equal distances from themselves’’]; 
I would like to thank Dr. Ryo Sasaki for his informing me of this passage). In my opinion, the word 
viprakrstantara can be meaningfully understood only by relating it to the following two verses. Jine- 
ndrabuddhi's interpretation of this word seems to have somewhat deviated from Dignaga's original 
intention. 
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The opponents depend only on (their) logic. But this very (logic) is one in 
which (correct) characteristics are not indicated, is one that contradicts its 
own syllogism, and cannot establish the intended object. (k.23) On the other 
hand, those who lead (the people) to the essence of the teaching by way of 
logic, have (also) deviated very far from the teaching by the king of saints. 
Nevertheless, the essence of the Tathagata's teaching is to be considered (by 
logic) if (it) undergoes a change. (k.24) 


Needless to say, it does not mean that Dignaga did not give importance to the Bhagavat. I 
agree with Krasser in that Dignāga as a pramānavādin is definitely Buddhistic.?! 


2. Dharmakirti's interpretation of pramanabhüta 


Dharmakirti paraphrases the word pramāņabhūta in his PV II as follows: 


PV II 7 abc’: tadvat pramanam bhagavan abhitavinivrttaye / bhitoktih 


[= The Bhagavat is a pramana like that (pramana as knowledge) (tadvat). 
The expression bhuta serves to avert those who have not become (abhūta) (a 
pramana, like I$vara and the Veda).] 


On the basis of this statement, Sakyabuddhi etc. interpret the word pramdnabhita as a 
compound meaning “he is a pramana, and he has become.” However, it is not necessarily 
clear whether such an interpretation matches Dharmakirti's own intention. At least it is 
obvious that Dharmakirti did not reinterpret the word pramanabhuüta in order to use it in his 
own philosophy. For, unlike in the case of Prajfiakaragupta, the word was never really used 
in Dharmakirti’s treatises.** Dharmakīrti uses the word pramana instead of pramānabhūta 
to designate “the Bhagavat as pramana.” He seems to intend to only deconstruct this 
compound. 

Now, how did he understand the original meaning of pramanabhüta in Dignaga, so 
that he did not use this word? In order to answer this question, we need to reconsider 
Devendrabuddhi's expression pramanam iva pramāņam (tshad ma dang ‘dra bas na tshad 
ma ste) which is referred to by Krasser as the evidence for refuting Ruegg's interpretation 
of “bhuta as “like.” This expression first appears in Devendrabuddhi's introductory remark 
on PV II 1, where he explains Dignaga’s usage of the word pramanabhuüta: 


31 Cf. Krasser 2004. 

? Cf. PVP(D)ID2; (P)2al: tshad mar gyur pa zhes bya ba ni tshad mar 'khrungs pa'o; PVT(D)71b5f.; 
(P)86b4f.: tshad mar "khrungs pa zhes bya bar (D: ba P) gyur pa'i sgra ni 'khrungs pa'i don to // tshad 
ma yang de yin la gyur pa yang de yin pas na tshad mar gyur pa 0 (cf. Vibhüti 521,27: pramāņajāta 
[em. in Krasser 2001: 178: pramanam jata) iti bhūtasabdah pradurbhavarthah; PST 2,7: pramāņam 
cāsau bhūtaš ceti pramanabhütah; note 15 in this paper). The Tibetan translation tshad mar gyur pa 
is also derived from such interpretation (cf. Hakamaya 2000: (10)f.). 

As a matter of fact, the translation “who has become a pramana” can be applied only to the word 
pramāņabhūta found in the treatises of Dharmakirti's followers. Furthermore, whether such a translation 
is appropriate depends on the context. For example, in Dharmottara's case, where the word appears in 
his Pramanyapariksa’s mangalašloka, it may be, contrary to Krasser's view (cf. Krasser 2001: note 
44), appropriately translated as "pramana-like" in Dignaga's sense, because pramana as knowledge is 
primary in this treatise, just as in the case of the PS. Regarding Prajfiakaragupta, see below. 
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PVP (D)Ib2f.; (P)2alf.: tshad mar gyur pa zhes bya ba ni tshad mar 'khrungs 
pa o // tshad ma dang ’dra bas na tshad ma ste bcom Idan das so // 


[= The compound pramāņabhūta (means) “who has become a pramana.” 
The Bhagavat is a pramana (inasmuch as he is) similar to a valid cognition 
(*bhagavān pramānam iva pramānam).|** 


The statement pramāņam iva pramanam, which means that the expression bhagavān pra- 
mānam implies the meaning iva, is, according to Sakyabuddhi, the reply to the question 
“The pramanas are direct perception and inference. Thus, how can the Bhagavat who is not 
of their nature be said to be pramāņa?”>* Note that this statement appears immediately after 
the explanation of the compound pramāņabhūta according to PV II 7bc'. This fact seems 
to show that such a statement became necessary owing to the Dharmakirtian interpreta- 
tion of bhuta. Namely, it is possible that Devendrabuddhi interpreted bhuta as meaning 
“has become" and, as a consequence, had to transfer the meaning which the compound 
pramanabhüta as a whole originally had in Dignāga to the part pramana. If this is the case, 
it means that pramanabhüta in Dignaga was understood as meaning “pramdna-like” by 
Devendrabuddhi. 

I think that his understanding derives from Dharmakirti. Devendrabuddhi's remark on 
PV II 7a shows it: 


PVP (D)6b5; (P)7b2f.: de bzhin bcom Idan tshad ma nyid (PV II 7a: tadvat 
pramanam bhagavān) // di tshad ma dang yang ci zhig mtshungs na / gang 
gis na tshad ma dang dra bas tshad ma nyid yin tshad ma'i mtshan nyid rnam 
pa gnyis nyid dang mtshungs pa yin no // 

[= The Bhagavat is a pramana like that (pramana as knowledge). In what 
way is he like a pramana? He is like (a pramana) in having the twofold defining 
characteristic of pramana so that, he is (said to be) pramana, inasmuch as he 
is like a pramana.].*° 


According to Devendrabuddhi, Dharmakirti shows by the expression tadvat that the Bhaga- 
vat's likeness to pramana as knowledge means that the Bhagavat has the same twofold defin- 
ing characteristic that pramana as knowledge has (but not that the Bhagavat is secondary to 
pramana as knowledge). Further, Dharmakirti calls the Bhagavat, not pramānabhūta, but a 
pramana meaning pramanam iva, because both the Bhagavat and pramana as knowledge 
are said to be pramana in having the twofold defining characteristic. 


34 Cf. Krasser 2001: 177f. I follow Krasser's translation except for some small modifications. 

575 Cf. PVT(P)86b5f.; (D)71b6f.: mngon sum dang rjes su dpag pa ni tshad ma yin pa de bas na | ji ltar 
na bcom Idan das de'i rang bzhin can ma yin pa la de skad du ce na tshad ma dang "dra bas na tshad 
ma ste zhes bya ba smos te; Inami 1994: note 2; Krasser 2001: 178f. I follow Krasser's translation. 

36 Cf. Krasser 2001: 182f. I follow Krasser's translation in terms of Devendrabuddhi’s remark with some 
modifications. However, I cannot agree with his view that Devendrabuddhi understood —vat in tadvat in 
a possessive sense and the Tibetan translation de bzhin to tadvat was a misunderstanding (cf. Krasser 
2001: 183). In my opinion, tadvat must carry the meaning “like that (pramana as knowledge)" in 
this context, because tadvat is nothing but the paraphrase of the word pramanabhüta. Nevertheless, 
it is possible that tadvat was understood as an intentionally ambiguous expression (a kind of šlesa in 
Sanskrit rhetoric) by Devendrabuddhi. 
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I think Devendrabuddhi is right. What Dharmakirti is doing here is interpreting the 


word pramanabhüta; and the Bhagavat's likeness to pramana as knowledge is nothing but 
what is meant by the word pramāņabhūta in Dignaga.*’ Thus, the word pramānabhūta in 
Dignaga is probably understood as meaning *pramana-like" by Dharmakirti himself. 


3. Prajnakaragupta’s interpretation of pramāņabhūta 


3.1. pramāņabhūta as a purpose of the PVA 


Prajfiakaragupta calls the Bhagavat pramanabhuüta in the first mangalasloka of his PVA, 
following Dignaga, and adopts this term as a key concept of his philosophy.** However, the 
meaning of this term in Prajūākaragupta is different from that in Dignaga. The opening 
paragraph of the PVA, immediately after the marigalaslokas, clearly shows this difference. 
In this paragraph, Prajfiakaragupta follows the opening section of the PSV with some 
modifications. Among these modifications, the following two are relevant for our issue: ^? 


(1) PSV I 1,3f.: atra bhagavato hetuphalasampattya pramanabhuütatvena stotra- 
bhidhānam prakaranddau gauravotpādanārtham.*! 
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I would like to thank Prof. Inami for the following suggestion expressed by E-mail on the 27. Sept. 2013: 
“It is possible that Dharmakirti also understands in the meantime bhuta in pramanabhüta as meaning 
‘like’ by stating tadvat in PV II 7a. From PV II 7a onwards, Dharmakirti apparently begins to explain 
the word pramanabhuüta, even if commentators would not support it.” (English translation is mine.) 
The first mangalasloka, whose first half is identical to that of the PS, states the purpose of writing the 
PVA (cf. pramanabhütaya jagaddhitaisine pranamya Sastre sugataya tayine / kutarkasambhrāntajanā- 
nukampaya pramanasiddhir vidhivad vidhiyate //). 

Cf. PSV I 1,3-13: atra bhagavato hetuphalasampattya pramanabhütatvena stotrabhidhanam praka- 
raņādau gauravotpadanartham. tatra hetur a$ayaprayogasampat. āšayo jagaddhitaisita. prayogo 
jagacchāsanāc chastrtvam. phalam svaparārthasampat. svārthasampat sugatatvena trividham artham 
upādāya, prašastatvārtham surūpavat, apunaravrttyartham sunastajvaravat, nihšesārtham supūrnagha- 
tavat. arthatrayam caitad bāhyavītarāgašaiksāšaiksebhyah svārthasampadvišesanārtham. parārtha- 
sampat taranarthena tāyitvam. evamgunam šāstāram pranamya pramanasiddhyai svaprakaranebhyo 
nyāyamukhādibhya iha samāhrtya pramanasamuccayah karisyate parapramāņapratisedhāya svapra- 
managunodbhavanaya ca, yasmāt pramandyatta prameyapratipattir bahavas catra vipratipannāh; 
PVAo 1,10-2,7: atra bhagavato hetuphalasampattya pramanabhütatvena stotrabhidhanam $astradau, 
šāstrārthatvāt. bhagavan eva hi pramāņabhūto ’smin prasadhyate. tatra hetur āšayaprayogasam- 
pat samvyavaharikapramanapeksaya. asayo jagaddhitaisita. prayogo jagacchasanac chastrtvam. 
phalam svapararthasampat. svarthasampat sugatatvena trividham artham upadaya, prasastatvam 
surūpavat, apunaravrttyartham sunastajvaravat, nihšesārtham supürnaghatavat. pararthasampaj ja- 
gattāraņāt tāyitvam, samtanartham caparinirvanadharmatvat. evambhütam bhagavantam prana- 
mya pramanasiddhir vidhiyate. pramanadhino hi prameyadhigamah, bhagavan eva ca pramanam, 
pramanalaksanasadbhavat. pramiyate ’neneti pramanam. (Emphasized parts show modifications 
by Prajfiakaragupta.) 

Regarding the importance of the addition samvyavaharikapramanapeksaya after the sentence tatra 
hetur a$ayaprayogasampat for Prajfiakaragupta's thought, see Iwata 2001: (48)ff. 

Hattori's translation: “At the beginning of the treatise, here [in this verse], I express praise in honor of 
the Worshipful [Buddha] in order to produce in [the hearts of] men faith in Him who, because of His 
perfection in cause (hetu) and effect (phala), is to be regarded as the personification of the means of 
cognition (pramana-bhüta)." 
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PVAo 1,10-12: atra bhagavato hetuphalasampattya pramāņabhūtatvena 
stotrabhidhanam šāstrādau, šāstrārthatvāt. bhagavan eva hi pramana- 
bhuto 'smin prasadhyate. 


(2) PSV I 1,10—13: evamgunam šāstāram pranamya pramanasiddhyai svapra- 
karaņebhyo nyayamukhadibhya iha samāhrtya pramanasamuccayah karisyate 
parapramanapratisedhaya svapramanagunodbhavanaya ca, yasmāt pramana- 
yatta prameyapratipattir bahavas catra vipratipannah.” 


PVAo 2,4—7: evambhutam bhagavantam pranamya pramanasiddhir vidhīyate. 
pramanadhino hi prameyadhigamah, bhagavan eva ca pramanam, prama- 
nalaksanasadbhavat. pramiyate "neneti pramanam. 


In passage (1), Prajfiakaragupta replaces the PSV’s sentence “in order to produce in men 
faith (gauravotpadanartham)" with the sentence “because (the Bhagavat is) the purpose 
of the treatise. Namely, the very Bhagavat as pramanabhuta is to be established here" 
(Sastrarthatvat. bhagavan eva hi pramāņabhūto 'smin prasadhyate). Prajfíakaragupta shows 
by this replacement that the Bhagavat is praised right at the beginning of the treatise in order 
to make it clear that the purpose of the treatise is to establish the Bhagavat as pramanabhuta. 

In passage (2), Dignaga shows that the purpose of the PS is to reject opponents’ theories 
of pramana as knowledge and to establish correctly the Buddhist theories of it. Prajíia- 
karagupta, on the other hand, while showing that the purpose of the PVA is to establish 
the pramana, emphasizes that the pramana which he will establish in the PVA is nothing 
but the Bhagavat.** Thus, in the PVA, not pramana as knowledge, but the Bhagavat as 
pramana, i.e., pramanabhuta, is regarded as pramana in the primary sense, and is the main 
topic of the treatise. 


3.2. The identification of the Bhagavat as pramanabhita with pāramārthikapramāņa 


Dharmakirti uses the word samvyavaharikapramana, meaning direct perception and infer- 
ence, in the closing paragraph of the Pramanaviniscaya's first chapter. However, the word 
pāramārthikapramāņa in the same paragraph does not necessarily mean the Bhagavat.** 


?  Hattori's translation: “Saluting the teacher who is endowed with such merits, the author will compose 


the Pramanasamuccaya or the Collected Writings on the Means of Cognition by gathering [passages] 
from the Nyayamukha and other of his treatises in order to establish the means of valid cognition. The 
purpose [of the work] is to reject the theories concerning the means of cognition maintained by others 
and to elucidate the virtues in his own theories concerning the means of cognition, since there are 
divergent opinions with regard to [the nature, number, object, and result of] the means of cognition, on 
which depends the clear understanding of the object to be cognized.” 

The phrase pramanalaksanasadbhavat is related to Prajfiakaragupta’s theory of the definition of pramana 
that in the ultimate sense only the Bhagavat has the twofold defining characteristic of pramana (cf. Ono 
2014). 

Cf. PVin I 44,2ff.: samvyavaharikasya caitat pramanasya rūpam uktam, atrapi pare mudha visamvada- 
yanti lokam iti. cintamayim eva tu prajfíam anušīlayanto vibhramavivekanirmalam anapāyi parama- 
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rthikapramanam abhimukhikurvanti. tad api le$atah sūcitam eveti. 
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Prajfiakaragupta, however, clearly identifies the Bhagavat with pāramārthikam pramanam.* 
He calls the Bhagavat param pramānam too.“ 

The word pramanabhüta qualifying the Bhagavat in the PVA can be regarded as a 
synonym of these terms. The term pāramārthikapramāna is used by Prajüiakaragupta 
in the sense that the Bhagavat is the ‘ultimate’ pramana insofar as the trustworthiness 
of his direct perception is ascertained by itself, whereas ordinary direct perception and 
inference are conventional pramanas.^ According to Prajfiakaragupta, the Bhagavat as 
pramānabhūta is by nature a direct perception (pratyaksarūpa).* It is clear from this point 
that Prajfiakaragupta interprets pramana in pramānabhūta literally.” 


3.3. Blo Idan shes rab’s rendering of pramāņabhūta as tshad ma yang dag (pa) 


As is well known, sKal Idan rgyal po and Blo Idan shes rab (1059—1109) translate the 
word pramāņabhūta qualifying the Bhagavat in the PVA as tshad ma yang dag (pa), i.e., 
“true pramana,” while rendering the same word qualifying cognitions etc. in the same 
text as tshad mar (’)gyur pa! Although the translation of bhuta as yang dag (pa) is not 
impossible in itself,” it can be regarded as reflecting Prajfiakaragupta’s usage of the word. 

However, Prajfiakaragupta himself does not give any analysis of the compound by 
which such a translation can be justified.?? His new interpretation that the sentence a- 
bhūtavinivrttaye bhütoktih (PV II 7bc’) means “the Bhagavat tells the truth in order to 
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Cf. PVA 67,12f.; Ms26a8: bhagavan eva ca paramarthatah karyakaranabhave paramarthikam prama- 
nam vyāpyanvayavyatirekagrahaņād iti pratipāditam. (cf. PVAo 12,12ff.; note 22 in this paper). 

Cf. PVAo 83,15ff.: bhagavatas tarhi katham pramanyam. pratyaksanumanayor hi vyavahāramātreņa 
prāmāņyam, na bhagavatah. tad dhi param pramanam. atrocyate — tadvat pramanam bhagavan (PV 
II 7a). 

Insofar as the trustworthiness of ordinary direct perception can be ascertained only in a conventional 
sense and inference postulates the omniscience of the Bhagavat in order to be universally right (cf. note 
22 in this paper; Ono 1994; 2012; 2014). 

Cf. PVAo 84, 1f.: tathagato hi bhagavan tadvan iti krtvā pratyaksarūpa eva bhagavan pramāņam. 

It corresponds to the fact that Prajfiakaragupta interprets the word tadvat in PV II 7 in the possessive 
meaning (cf. Krasser 2001: 181, and note 36 above). 

Cf. Hakamaya 2000: (11). The rendering tshad ma yang dag (pa) is attested many times also in the 
Tibetan translation of Yamari's commentary on the PVA by Sumati and Blo Idan shes rab. Many 
examples of this appear in Yamari's remark on the mangalašloka and the introductory paragraph of 
the PVA. In the Tibetan translation of Jayanta’s commentary on the PVA by Sri Dipamkararaksita and 
Byang chub shes rab, the rendering tshad ma yang dag (pa) is attested only once, whereas the rendering 
tshad mar gyur pa is attested many times. 

The word pramanabhüta qualifying cognitions or treatises etc. is also attested in the PVA (cf. PVA 
385, 1f.: pramanabhütapratyaksam; PVA 494,9f.: sastrad eva pramanabhütat; PVA 568,6ff.: pramana- 
bhūtāh pratyayah; PVA 619,26ff.: pramanabhütapratyayapratipadyah). In those cases, bhuta can be 
understood as the equivalent of the copula without problems and the Tibetan equivalent of it is almost 
tshad mar (")gyur pa. In Yamari’s commentary as well, the rendering tshad mar gyur pa is attested 
many times. Most of them qualify Veda, Niyoga, words, cognitions etc. But some of them qualify the 
Bhagavat. Among them we can find some interesting examples, as we shall see later. 

>? Cf. Ruegg 1994a: note 44; Hakamaya 2000: 324ff.; Steinkellner 2003: note 15. Interestingly, Jonathan 
A. Silk found the Chinese equivalent S BFA for pramānabhūta in the Chinese translation of the 
Šiksāsamuccaya KFS Kā) (cf. Silk 2002: note 26); there bhūta is rendered as EH, i.e., true 
or real, just like in the case of tshad ma yang dag (pa). 

As far as I am aware, Yamari refers to the word bhuta in pramāņabhūta as follows: “Further, supposing 
the question ‘why is only the Bhagavat pramana (in the true sense) and others not?, (Prajfiakaragupta) 
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avert error ?^ appears to justify the translation tshad ma yang dag (pa) because the word 


bhuta means the contrary concept of “error” (bhranti), i.e., “truth” or “true” in this context. 
What Prajfiakaragupta really intends here is, however, not to interpret the word bhuta in 
pramanabhuta, but to justify his own usage of the word pramanabhuta by interpreting 
Dharmakirti's word bhūtokti as not referring to bhuta in pramanabhuta. 


3.4. Yamari's interpretation of the compound pramanabhüta 


Then, how should we interpret the compound pramāņabhūta in Prajfíakaragupta? Yamari's 
commentary provides us with an important clue to Prajfiakaragupta's understanding. Among 
Yamari's two different interpretations, the second interpretation explaining pramanabhuta 
as “pramana-like” has been mentioned above. The first one, which can be regarded as 
Yamari’s own interpretation, is as follows: 


Yamari [Phe] (D)188b5f.; (P)226a3f.: di rtsom pa yang ci zhig byas nas yin 
zhe na / bshad pa phyag ’chal nas te rab tu btud cing lus phul nas so (D: song 
P) // su la zhe na / tshad ma yang dag gam tshad mar gyur pa la 0” // tshad 
mar gyur pa ni tshad mar red pa 'am tshad mar thob pa’o //; Ms 10b1-2 (cf. 
Li, Chu and Franco 2017: 80) 


[= (Question:) Further, what has been done before beginning to write this 
(treatise)? (Prajfiiakaragupta) replies: “saluting,” i.e., bowing his head and 
throwing his body on the ground. (Question:) To whom? (Prajfiakaragupta 
replies:) To pramanabhüta. (The compound) pramanabhüta means “who has 
reached the means of cognition (*pramanam gatah)," in other words, “who 
has attained trustworthiness ( *pramanyam praptah).” | 


By comparing this with Sakyabuddhi’s explanation of the compound parabhāvabhūta found 
in the Pramanavarttikasvavrtti, one can assume that the Sanskrit equivalent of the sentence 
tshad mar gyur pa ni tshad mar red pa” is probably *pramánam gatah pramanabhitah, 
and it is also clear that this sentence shows the interpretation of bhüta as the equivalent 
of the copula.” Further, tshad mar thob pa is most likely the rendering of pramanyam 


explains the reason implied by the word bhuta (in pramanabhüta by the statement:) ‘by the perfection 
of cause and effect (hetuphalasampattya) ” (cf. Y(D)197b3; (P)235b8f.: yang ci ltar bcom Idan "das 
*nyid (D: nyid kyi P) tshad ma yin gyi / gzhan ma yin snyam du dogs na yang dag pa'i sgras bsdus pa’i 
gtan tshigs smras pa rgyu dang “bras bu phun sum tshogs pas zhes bya ba'o //). This explanation, that 
the word bhüta in pramanabhüta implies the Bhagavat's perfection of cause and effect, seems to justify 
the rendering of bhüta as yang dag pa. 

$* Cf. PVAo 84,4—7: abhütanivrttaye bhrantinivrttyartham yatas tasya bhagavato bhütoktis tatah sa eva 

sarvajūah, naparah (cf. Ruegg 1994a: 306,2f.; Franco 1997: 56, note 25). Regarding the significance 

of this interpretation in Prajflakaragupta’s thought, cf. Iwata 2000; 2001: (50)ff. 

I assume that gam tshad mar gyur pa is a kind of gloss. The rendering should be merely tshad ma yang 

dag, insofar as the word pramānabhūta qualifies the Bhagavat in this case, but the general translation 

tshad mar gyur pa is added here to the semantic translation, probably because the interpretation of the 

compound itself is talked about (cf. Ms 10b2; Li, Chu and Franco 2017: 80). 

The Tibetan tshad mar red pa literally means “being pramana.” 

Commenting on the compound parabhavabhita in the PVSV, which cannot but be understood as a 

pleonastic expression, Sakyabuddhi explains it as gzhan gyi ngo bor red pa, the Sanskrit equivalent 
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prāptah,”* which is the same as Kaiyata's explanation of Patafijali’s pramānabhūta and 
therefore means “being pramana” as well. Thus, Yamari shows here the interpretation of 
pramánabhüta as “being pramana.”>” 

Further, in commenting on Prajfiakaragupta's above-mentioned statement “because 
(the Bhagavat is) the purpose of the treatise" (Sastrarthatvat), Yamari says as follows: 


Yamari [Phe](D)198b5f.; (P)237a6ff.: eal te 'o na bcom ldan 'das mngon sum 
gyi khyad par gyi rang bzhin yin mod / gang gi bstan bcos kyi don yin pas 
bstan bcos blang byar 'gyur ba de tsam gyis (D: gyi P) bdag cag la nye bar 
mkho ba ni ma yin no // tshad ma yang dag pas zhes bya ba la sogs pa smos 
so // tshad mar gyur pa ni tshad mar red pa zhes bya ba'i don to // ma byung 
ba las byung ba ni yin yang brjod par mi ‘dod pa'i phyir risi ba’i rkyen med 
do // dper na “au pa las yang man (D: u tpa las yan P) ni rang gi rgyu las 
so" zhes bya ba dir | Pa tan dzi lis bshad pa “de la phan pa "jug pa ni / sna 
tshogs pa i phyir ro // des na (D: na lacking in P) de la phan pa ma byas so” 
zhes bya ba de bzhin du ‘dir yang lta'o (D: blta P) //; Ms 16a4—5 (cf. Li, Chu 
and Franco 2018: 44) 


[= (Objection:) Then, even if the Bhagavat is by nature a special direct percep- 
tion, it is so far not helpful for us in accepting the treatise because (the Bhaga- 
vat) is the purpose of the treatise. (Prajfiakaragupta) replies: “(the very 
Bhagavat) as pramanabhüta" etc. (The compound) pramāņabhūta means 
“who has reached the means of cognition (*pramanam gatah).” Namely, the 
suffix meaning "become" (*cvipratyaya) does not exist (in the expression 
pramāņabhūta) because, even though (the Bhagavat) has become what he was 
not previously, it is not intended to mention (it). Also in this case, one should 
consider (it) according to Patafijali who explains: “The operations of taddhita 
are manifold and hence the taddhita-suffix is not found (vicitras taddhita- 
vrttayo natas taddhita utpadyate)" regarding (Panini 1.3.56:) "After the verb 
yam- preceded by upa-, when used in the sense of “espousing, (atmanepada 
is employed) (upad yamah svakarane)-"] 


Although this paragraph is not easy to understand, it is at least clear that Yamari presents 
here again the interpretation of pramanabhüta as “being pramana” and mentions that 
the expression pramanabhüta does not mean “has become what he was not previously" 
(*abhūtatadbhāva) since the cvi-suffix does not exist in it. At the end of this paragraph, 


of which is parabhavam gatah, as found in Karnakagomin's commentary (cf. PVT(D)37b3; (P)44b5: 
gzhan gyi (D: gyis P) ngo bor gyur pa ni gzhan gyi ngo bor red pa ste; PVSVT 72,16f.: parabhavam 
gatah parabhavabhütah). 

58 This assumption can be ascertained by the Sanskrit manuscript (cf. Ms 10b2; Li, Chu and Franco 2017: 
80). The explanation pramanyam praptah is referred to also by Vibhüticandra (cf. note 62 in this paper). 

5 [n Yamāri's case, however, “being pramana” does not mean “being authority,” as in the case of 
grammarians, but "being valid cognition." See above, section 1.1 in this paper. 

90 The Sanskrit equivalent of ma byung ba las byung ba is normally abhūtvā bhāva (Mahāvyutpatti 2182). 
But, abhūtatadbhāva or abhūtaprādurbhāva is also possible (cf. note 8 in this paper). The meaning is 
not different in any case. Cf. Ms 16a5; Li, Chu and Franco 2018: 44. 
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Yamari tries to reinforce his argument by referring to Patafijali’s explanation to Pāņini-sūtra 
1.5.56." 


Thus, we can find some parallels between Yamari's statements including his reference 
to the interpretation pramanyam praptah and the explanations of pramanabhuta by MBh- 
commentators.” It is noteworthy that the time of Yamari’s activity (ca. 1000—1060)9? seems 
to be close to that of Kaiyata.™ The parallel between the grammarians and the Buddhist 
Pramana-school which Ruegg suggested may be a result of actual influence of one on the 
other.” 


In any case, it is clear from the above that Yamari interprets the compound prama- 
nabhüta as meaning “being pramana,” while presupposing the existence of other inter- 
pretations like *pramana-like" and “who has become a pramana.” In my view, Yamari's 
interpretation is not contradictory to either Prajfiakaragupta's identification of the word 
with paramarthikapramana, or to Blo Idan shes rab's translation tshad ma yang dag (pa). 
Rather, among various interpretations of the word, only the interpretation “being pramana” 
can be in harmony with Prajfiakaragupta's usage of the word. For, the expression “who is 
A” can carry the meaning “who is the true A” or “who is A in the true sense." 66 


Taking the above into consideration, I would like to propose the translation “who is a 
pramana in the true sense" for the term pramanabhüta when qualifying the Bhagavat in 
Prajfiakaragupta. 


4. Conclusion 


The results of the above consideration are summarized in Table 1. 


61 Commenting on Panini 1.3.56 which prescribes that ātmanepada should be employed after the verb 


upa-yam- in the sense of “espousing,” Patafijali states the following: “(Question:) How does (the active 
voice) not appear here, like in the sentence ‘he holds (upayacchati) the end of his cloth’? (Answer:) 
(the active voice) should appear where one makes one’s own what was not previously one’s own (like in 
the case that one has illicit intercourse with another’s wife). (However) if so, it follows that the word 
in the Sütra should be svikarane (instead of svakarane according to Panini 5.4.50: [abhūtatadbhāve] 
krbhvastiyoge sampadyakartari cvih). The operations of taddhita are manifold (i.e., the cvi-suffix does 
not appear if one does not wish to say that one makes one's own what was not previously one's own) and 
hence the taddhita-suffix is not found (cf. MBh I,284,10—12: iha kasmān na bhavati — svam šātakāntam 
upayacchatiti. asvam yada svam karoti, tada bhavitavyam. yady evam svikarana iti prapnoti. vicitras 
taddhitavrttayah, natas taddhita utpadyate).” Concerning the identification of Yamari's citation, I would 
like to thank Prof. Vincent Eltschinger, Prof. Hiroshi Nemoto, Dr. Junjie Chu and Dr. Yasutaka Muroya 
for their valuable suggestions. 

Cf. notes 7 and 8 in this paper. In addition, we can find the following notable sentences in Vibhüticandra's 
remark (cf. Vibhūti 521,29ff.: pramanasabdo jūāne mukhya itaratra tu kena sadharmyenopamanopa- 
meyatvam ity aha — avisamvādīti. prāptivācī tu bhavatih spastartha ity asau na vivrtah pramanyam 
praptah pramāņabhūta iti). Their meaning is unfortunately not entirely clear for me. 

63 Cf. Ono 2000: xxiii-xxiv. 

64 Cf. Cardona 1976: 347, note 344. 

65 Cf. Ruegg 1995: 822,17ff. 

96 Cf. Steinkellner 2003: note 15. 
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Dharmakirti on the Role of Salvific Initiation and the 
Reception of His Critigue in the Later Saiva Tradition 
by 
Cristina Pecchia 


1 


In memory of Helmut Krasser 


Towards the end of the Pramanasiddhi chapter of the Pramanavarttika (= PV II) Dharmakirti 
examines various non-Buddhist theories about how to attain liberation. In this context, he 
discusses the function of the ritual of diksa, "initiation," in attaining the elimination of the 
soul's sins or impurities and, thus, the liberation from the cycle of transmigrations. 


An original point-by-point refutation of the Buddhist opinion represented in Dharma- 
kirti's text is expounded — as Attilia Sironi has indicated? — by Ksemaraja (approximately 
1000-1050 CE)? in his commentary on Svacchandatantra V.88, where he provides a survey 
of different views on initiation. In this way, the target of Dharmakirti's critique is confirmed 
as corresponding to the followers of tantric^ ideas and practices who advocate a Saiva type 
of salvific initiation. Indeed, as observed by Alexis Sanderson and Raffaele Torella, PV 
II.259ab? refers to an initiate who is lighter than before the performance of the initiation, 
very likely alluding to the tulādīksā, a ritual characterized by the use of a balance (tula). 
More generally, dīksā is described in Saiva sources as the action that removes all the bonds 
(pasas) or innate impurity (mala) which causes rebirth and, therefore, is the necessary 
step to be made in order to attain liberation.’ The special type of ritual that includes a 
balance is widely attested in Saiva sources, from the early Nišvāsatattvasamhitā,* from 


Research for the present article, which was completed in 2015, was generously funded by the Austrian 
Science Fund (FWF) in the framework of the stand-alone project “Indian Buddhist epistemology and 
the path to liberation" (P 26120—G15), based at the Austrian Academy of Sciences, Vienna. I would 
like to thank Diwakar Acharya and Patrick McAllister for their careful reading of this article and their 
very helpful observations. 

Attilia Sironi, assisted by Raniero Gnoli, has published an Italian translation of the Uddyota passage 
here under consideration and the relevant part of the PV (Sironi 1988). 

? See Sanderson 1988: 700. 

As itis not clear when the term tantra became a standard designation for texts of tantric revelation (see 
Nisvasa, pp. 30f.), it might be anachronistic to speak of ‘tantric’ ideas and practices in Dharmakirti's 
time. 

3 The numbering of the karikas accords to that established in Vetter 1964: 116f. 

Sanderson 2001: 10f., n. 7. Raffaele Torella's identification of the ritual as a Saiva type of initiation is 
reported in Franco 2001, n. 24. 

1 See, for example, Sanderson 1988: 662, 664ff. and 691; Sanderson 1992: 285; and Acharya 2014: 16f., 
with nn. 25 and 27. 

Nišvāsa, Mūlasūtra 7:15ab: tulaya sodhayet papam atmanasya parasya và; see also Nišvāsa, p. 324, 
Acharya 2014: 16, and Eltschinger 2014: 123, n. 102. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 363—374. 
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sometime between 450 and 550 CE,” to later works of eminent authors such as Sadyojyotis 
and Abhinavagupta. ° 

In what follows I will analyse the PV section on initiation and the related response 
of Ksemaraja. The skillful use of rhetorical means seems to shape both texts, in the 
former adding a sarcastic nuance to the refutation of the opponents’ view, in the latter 
covertly minimizing the long past Buddhist attack. This investigation will contribute to 
our understanding of Dharmakirti's engagement in discussing contemporary soteriological 
ideologies and, on the other hand, to our understanding of how his thought reverberated in 
a later and different intellectual environment such as the Saiva one.!! 

In this study I take Manorathanandin's Vrtti (PV V) as the guiding commentary. The 
indicators typical of commentarial phraseology (e.g., nanu, cet, and sydd etat) show that, in 
his opinion, PV II.257—267 forms a section in which Dharmakirti addresses the followers 
of the Scriptures of the Lord (is$varagama) with regard to salvific initiation (hereafter 
“section on initiation"). '? The two subsequent kārikas, kk. 268—269, present a discussion 
of the existence of the self that can be regarded as continuing the refutation of the previous 
soteriological view; however, it does not display any explicit indications with regard to it. !? 

The section on initiation consists of six short thematic units:'^ 


a) K. 257, where, against those who claim the salvific effects of an initiation, Dhar- 
makirti argues that they explain such an effect by resorting to the authority of the 
Scriptures only — which is not satisfactory. 

b) Kk. 258—259, where, showing the undesired consequences of their claim, he argues 
that a ritual such as initiation is not sufficient to stop rebirth and that bad deeds are 
not something that can be embodied. 

c) Kk. 260-261, where Dharmakirti presents the Buddhist view of how to attain libera- 
tion, especially focusing on the role of karman in the perpetuation of rebirths. 

d) Kk. 262-264, which concern the nature of karmic impulses (samskaras). These 
are related to the unseen force (adrsta) of merits and demerits for the upholders of 
salvific initiation, but to cetand for the Buddhists. 

e) Kk. 265-266, which explain the role of the mind and the nature of mental faults with 
regard to the cognitive faculties' agency and rebirth. 

f) K. 267, where Dharmakirti explains that the nature of the mind cannot be permanent. 


After stating the unacceptability of resorting to Scriptures to argue for salvific initiation, 
Dharmakirti points out that, when urged to prove the efficacy of initiation, the followers of 


Goodall & Isaacson 2007: 6. Some further remarks concerning the Nisvasatattvasamhita are provided 
in Sanderson 2001, n. 2, item 7; nn. 5—6; pp. 22f. and 29—31, with notes therein. 

10 See TAK III, s.v. tulādīksā. 

See Torella 1992 for some reflexions on the relationships between Pratyabhijfia thought and the Buddhist 
logical-epistemological system. 

PVV 98.17: nanūktam i$varenagame 'siy ātmā moksas cāsya diksavidhineti, and 100.15f.:... syad etad 
atmano "pi garbhagatakaranadijanane vyāpārah sa eva dīksayā niruddha iti na punarjanmety. 

The Tibetan tradition represented in dGe 'dun grub pa's topical outlines (sa bcad) takes the kk. 264—269 
as one thematic unit within the section that begins at k. 257 (dbang phyug pa'i grol lam dgag pa — 
“Refuting the path to deliverance of the devotees of isvara;" see Inami & Tillemans 1986: 133f. and 
140, items 166—171). Note that the word dhang denotes special rituals such as initiation. 

For the text and translation, see the Appendix. 
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the Scriptures of the Lord adduce arguments which lead to prasangas. For they compare 
the efficacy of initiation with the efficacy of rituals applied to physical objects and consider 
the initiate's weighing less after the performance of the ritual a proof of the initiate's 
elimination of sins and attainment of liberation. 

Dharmakirti explicitly identifies the former alleged proof as implying the undesired 
consequence that one would then have to believe in the salvific power of other rituals, 
too, such as oil massage or scorching oneself with fire. A human being would be like a 
seed: if treated with oil or burnt by fire, it does not generate a sprout (k. 258cd). Further, 
Dharmakirti covertly suggests that the opponents’ proof implies a prasanga; for, saying 
that even the initiates’ loss of their entire weight would not be a proof of their loss of sins (k. 
2590), he alludes to the eventual implication that liberation corresponds to having no weight 
at all. To this he adds the inference "sin is not heavy because it is not embodied" (k. 259d), 
which refutes the opponents' implicit inference that is based on the reason “because sin is 
embodied" — a reason that may be indicative of another fact such as the loss of sins after 
initiation only within a physicalist view of sins. Although Dharmakirti does not expand on 
this, his audience can go back to the refutation of the materialist view on rebirth explained 
in a previous part of the Pramanasiddhi chapter, ? where, showing that the mental does 
not depend on the corporeal, he argued for the non-physicality of faults that prevent living 
beings from attaining liberation. 

The opening of Dharmakirti's critique of salvific initiation seems to be designed 
to persuade the audience, before any demonstration, of the evident implausibility of a 
soteriological method based on a ritual ceremony. In fact, the examples of an oil massage 
and a ritual with a balance easily remind one of magical treatments and freak shows. 
Mentioning them, Dharmakirti seems to be adopting a rhetorical strategy that reinforces 
the prasangas with which his refutation begins: he intentionally exposes the simplicity 
of the opponents' soteriological proposal and the unsophisticatedness of their proof, also 
evoking the unreliability and negligibility of the latter. 

His refutation continues with a more general assertion, at kk. 260—261, concerning 
the causes of rebirth from the Buddhist point of view. The content of the text is quite 
similar to the idea expounded at PV II.81 and 189, where Dharmakirti states that rebirth is 
rooted in misjudgement and thirst, and it is thirst rather than karma that ultimately effects 
the setting in motion of the continuum of the five skandhas.!6 Arguing against salvific 
initiation, he not only reasserts the primacy of cognitive and emotional experience, but 
also emphasizes the subordinate role of karma in the Buddhist discourse on liberation. 
Moreover, he elaborates on the nature of ignorance and thirst by saying that they are cetana 
(“intention,” or *volition") and are connected with karma (te cetane svayam karmety — 
k. 261c). His formulation refers to a notion that appears in canonical and Abhidharmic 
sources!’ — famously in AN IIL415!? and in AK 4.lab, where it is said that the manifold 


See, in particular, PV II.34—53. For a study and English translation of the text, see Franco 1997, chapter 
4 and pp. 159—258, and Taber 2003. 

See Pecchia 2015: 26—28. Franco 1997: 71ff. provides some considerations on karma in relation with 
rebirth in the Pramanasiddhi chapter. 

See Heim 2013 for a comprehensive study of cetand as presented in relevant Pali sources. 

“It is volition (cetana), monks, that I call karma. Having willed (cetayitvā), one performs an action 
(kammam karoti) by body, by speech, by mind" (Harvey 2011: 182). 
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world is caused by karma, which is characterized by intention (karmajam lokavaicitryam 
cetana tatkrtam ca tat). 

The subsequent text features a more committed Dharmakirti, who explains why salvific 
initiation is considered problematic and takes into serious account his opponents' argument. 
In a Buddhist soteriological perspective, he states, it is the series of seeds continuously 
generating mental faults that has to be stopped, but initiation, as a ritual, does not have any 
impact on mental faults. 

Upholders of salvific initiation can argue against this stance focussing on the nature and 
role of karma. Their main argument is concerned with the nature of samskaras, “karmic 
impulses,” which in their view are linked to adrsta (“the unseen”), a latent force from which 
physical and mental actions ultimately derive and which is eliminated through initiation. 
From a Buddhist point of view, however, the samskāras are connected to cetana,!? which 
performs its function as long as the sense faculties exist. Therefore, a ritual performance 
such as initiation, which does not affect the sense faculties’ capacity of being operative, 
cannot hinder their capacity of generating physical and mental activity (kk. 262—264). 

The two positions are based on antithetic doctrinal views. Dharmakirti takes the oppor- 
tunity to discuss them as regards their implications in view of rebirth, shifting the focus to 
the causes of rebirth, i.e., mental faults. He has the upholders of salvific initiation point 
out that if actions are linked to the mind only, the absence of mind — which is the case at 
the time of death — would also imply the absence of rebirth. The Buddhist reply to this is 
that mental impurities are what links the mind to another birth; therefore, one could accept 
initiation as a means to liberation only if such a special ritual affected this capacity of the 
impurities. But the Buddhists do not believe that a ritual performance can determine the 
results of future actions, since it cannot affect the series of mental faults which arise from 
their own seeds, and whose capacity and perpetuation depends on the presence of what 
nourishes them, i.e., the view of a self (kk. 265—266). 

However, the mention of bijas in the present context seems to be parallel to the example 
of a bijain k. 258, where Dharmakirti refers to the special treatment of a seed that hinders the 
seed's capacity of generating a sprout. Thus, the discussion of the effects of initiation seems 
to be intentionally enclosed between two references to bijas which, given their difference, 
amplify the polarization of the debate over the causes of rebirth. On the Buddhist side, the 
metaphor of the seed (bīja) in relation to the series of faults is linked to the traditional view 
of causation referred to in texts such as the Šālistambasūtra and the AK, where the stock 
example is the arising of a sprout from a seed and other causes. It should be noted that 
this metaphor is not predictable in Dharmakirti's work. In fact, it piles up especially in the 
Pramanasiddhi chapter and occurs in a few places of the Svarthanumana and Pratyaksa 
chapters of the Pramanavarttika, suggesting that Dharmakirti mentioned the example of the 
seed in order to show how his philosophical discourse linked to the Abhidharmic tradition. 

The informed discussion of salvific initiation presented in the PV confirms that materials 
relating to groups of Saiva worshippers were available to Dharmakirti and his audience 


1? As observed by D. Keown, samskāras “designate the transformative effect that moral action has upon 


the character of the agent" and “Phalas (referred to in Buddhism as karma-vipaka) denote not the 
end product of a transpersonal causal chain but the effect of samskaric change as experienced by the 
actor" (Keown 1996: 336f.). Dharmakirti's text can be taken as evidence for Keown's statement that “a 
coherent account of karma can be given purely in terms of samskāras” (ibid., p. 337). 
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as significant parts of their religious and intellectual environment.” Further, although 
the intellectual apparatus of the tantric communities was very likely still quite thin, these 
groups were probably well aware of the necessity of having their soteriological programme 
legitimized at various levels. The fact that they provide a physical proof of the validity of 
their ritual procedure is indeed telling about their programmatic effort of gaining a place 
in society for their soteriological proposal. When Dharmakirti specifically refers to the 
tuladiksa, he is not only arguing against another way of attaining liberation, but also, or 
primarily, against the demonstrative value attached to a ritual performance, as if liberation 
from suffering could be equated to a reduction of bodily weight. The tulādīksā was a perfect 
example to this end, namely casting a bad light on the tantric proposal for liberation. 


However, it is very difficult, if not impossible, to specify the identity of Dharmakirti's 
target, whether he was addressing various groups that shared some basic ideas based on their 
belief in i$vara, or practitioners whose ideology was represented in a particular tantric work. 
Some key terms in the section on initiation point to ideas and practices that correspond to 
those attested in the Nisvāsatattvasamhitā, testifying to early forms of concepts that will 
develop and appear in later tantric texts in different forms and sometimes under different 
names. A case in point is the idea of impurity, which is referred to as papa (“bad deed" 
or “sin”) in the Nisvasatattvasamhita and in the PV section on initiation. The term papa 
mentioned at k. 259 refers to an imperceptible material substance (dravya) and is contrasted 
with mala (k. 265), which Dharmakirti uses to designate mental impurity within a Buddhist 
discourse, as can be seen in PV II.208—209 and 212.?! Thus, the PV section on initiation 
bears witness to a stage of the development of tantric doctrines earlier than that attested in 
the Svayambhuvasütrasangraha (not later than the middle of the seventh century), ? where 
the term mala, together with pasas (bonds), denotes three distinct types of impurities that 
cover the soul. Indeed, D. Acharya has argued that strong criticism from the Buddhists 
urged the Saivas to reformulate their claims on the removal of sin through initiation. It is 
to be noted that the tantric doctrinal development reflected by the use of the term mala 
in extant written sources does not correspond to a change in the role of initiation, which 
maintains its function of making Siva intervene in the initiand's life and allowing the 
initiand to eventually attain liberation.” 


The concept of impurities features prominently in section V.88 of Ksemaraja's Uddyota 
on Svacchandatantra (SvaTU), which concludes the chapter concerning tantric initiation. 
In the purvapaksa he has the Buddhists (saugatah) dispute tantric purification and its four 
possible objects, which are the self, the mind, actions, and impurities such as the view of 
a self.” Also, at the beginning of his response to the Buddhist criticism he explains the 


20 See Eltschinger 2014: 125ff. for a consideration of the mention of tantric works in the Svārthānumāna 


chapter of the PV, and Bisschop 2010: 483—486 for some considerations about the presence of the 
Pasupata movement around the middle of the first millennium. 

On these karikas see Pecchia 2015: 148—153 and the respective sections in Part 3, "Comments upon 
the Karikas ...". 

22 See Nisvasa, pp. 40f., and Acharya 2014: 10f. 


23 Sanderson 1992: 285f. 
24 


21 


SvaTU 73.10—13: tad atra diksayam eva pratyavatisthante saugatah — iha diksaya kim Gtmanah sam- 
skarah kriyate buddher và? kim atmagrahadinam malanam, kim và karmanam? 
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Saiva typology of impurities which cover the self.”” In both cases, he seems to be blissfully 
unaware of earlier articulations of the tantric concept of impurity. 

The Buddhists mentioned by Ksemaraja, as Sironi has shown, can be easily identified 
with Dharmakirti and followers of his ideas, since most of the arguments in the purvapaksa 
consist in a free paraphrase of formulations found in the PV section on initiation. Also, 
the uttarapaksa includes citations from the same passage. The following issues from the 
purvapaksa, in particular, can be linked to the PV: 


1. If the mind were not capable of moving the senses after initiation, the senses of an 
initiate could not be active (SvaTU 75.1f. — PV II.265cd). 

2. Mental faults together with their karmic impressions do not disappear in an initiate 
(SvaTU 75.2f. — PV II.266cd). 

3. If the mind were eradicated immediately after initiation, the body would dissolve 
and there would not be any activity (SvaTU 75.3ff. > PV II.264d—265a). 

4. The agama as a valid means of cognition (SvaTU 75.10f. > PV IL257). 

5. If actions could be destroyed only by initiation because they are not embodied, they 
would not possess any power even in the case of an oil massage or scorching oneself 
with fire; also, if the initiation with scales (dhatadiksa)?? makes the initiate lighter, 
sin should be embodied (SvaTU 75.11—76.1 + PV 11I.258-259). 


In his discussion Ksemaraja avails himself of the devices elaborated in a centuries-long 
reflection within non-dualist Saiva thought. However, while arguing from a coherent and 
mature perspective, he also seems to employ a rhetorical strategy aiming to neutralize the 
negative nuance covertly generated by Dharmakirti's remarks on initiation. As can be seen 
in Table 1, he in fact reverses the PV sequence of arguments. The segment PV H.258—259, 
which presents a prasanga and Dharmakirti's sarcastic remarks against initiation, appears 
only at the end of Ksemaraja's purvapaksa and is split in two parts in the uttarapaksa, 
where k. 258 is discussed at the very beginning and k. 259 towards the end, followed by a 
defense of the validity of the Saiva Scriptures. 

In his response, Ksemaraja first states that Dharmakirti's critique concerning the unde- 
sired consequence of ritual initiation in fact reveals the risibility of the Buddhist point of 
view.” He then adduces the argument of mantras, which, given their inconceivable power, 
also possess the capacity of eliminating bonds.?? 


?5 — SvaTU 76.4-10: ayam ātmā ... ànavena malena ... karmena ... māyākhyena malena ca valitah. 


26 Sironi's Italian translation of dhatadiksa? (SvaTU 75.17) with "iniziazione del vaso" (1988: 93) seems 
to presuppose the reading ghatadiksa°, because “vaso” (in English “pot’) is a usual translation of 
ghata. However, the reading ghata is problematic in the present SvaTU context and might be due to 
an oversight. An analogous oversight might have caused Sironi's translations of dhatasuddhivat and 
dhatavat (SvaTU 81.4 and 7) with “come quando si pulisce un vaso” and “cosi come accade di un 
vaso," respectively (Sironi 1988: 97). With regard to the latter passage Sironi explicitly states that she 
reads ghata’, and not dhata”, by saying that she emends the edited text ghatatah to ghatavat (Sironi 
1988: 97, n. 37). 

SvaTU 77.7f.: tat tesam eva upahasyatam aviskaroti. 

SvaTU 77.13f.: acintyaprabhavatvat tesam pasaprasamane 'pi samarthyam kim na sahyate. 


27 
28 
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Table 1: Arrangement of PV II.257—267 (on ritual initiation) in Ksemaraja's 
Uddyota on Svacchandatantra V.88 


PV kārikās grouped in the- PV kārikās in the SvaTU PV kārikās in the SvaTU 


matic units according to purvapaksa“ uttarapaksa 

the PVV 

257 265cd (75.1f.) 258 (77.5f.) 

258—259 266cd (75.2f.) 266cd (77.15f.) 

260-261 264d—265a (75.3tf.) 262a—, 264 (80.14f., 18f.) 
262—264 257 (75.10f.) 259c (81.1) 

265—266 258ac—259 (75.11-76.1) | 257 (82.7f.) 

267 [256 (82.10f.)] 


^ Page and line numbers of the SvaTU edition are given in brackets. 


One of his main concerns, however, is the nature of faults and the means for their 
final elimination. The view expounded in PV II.266, in particular, engages him in a longer 
analysis aiming to demonstrate, first, that the cleansing of impurities is not distinct from 
that of the self and, second, that initiation can hinder the arising of faults because it has the 
capacity of eventually effecting the purification of the self. In this connection, Ksemaraja 
argues again for the special powers of mantras. Even if they cannot cancel the karman that 
supports the present body and its related passions, they are able to hinder any future arising 
of bonds (pasas). Their way of operating is exemplified by the case of an ugly man who by 
means of mantras obtains a very beautiful wife, although his ugliness is not cancelled.?? 

Ksemaraja’s emphasis on the force of mantras in connection with karman and impurities 
points out his commitment in holding onto the tradition and providing evidence for its 
tenability. A similar commitment is shown when he explains the loss of weight after 
initiation, which he regards as being due to the elimination of the cause of weight, namely 
tamas. ^ quite different attitude was possible, though, as is evident from Abhinavagupta's 
consideration of the tulādīksā as a means to give confidence to deluded people.?? 

It is worth noting that in both the purvapaksa and the uttarapaksa Ksemaraja does 
not refer to contents of the PV section on initiation which focus on the role of karman 
(PV II.260—261) and in the purvapaksa he also omits to mention Dharmakirti's remarks 
on the nature of karmic impulses (PV II.262—264a). Rather, in his response, Ksemaraja 
elaborates on the view of the self according to a non-dualist Saiva doctrine and the value 
of its purification through initiation: 


But in truth liberation is the viewing of the self in that which has the nature of 
truth, which is made of consciousness, and is admitted as the ultimate reality 


? — SvaTU 78.1-5: yathā hi virūpasya vairüpyam anivartyāpi lokottararamanivasikaranam mantraih kriyate, 


tadvad dehārambhikarmāšodhanāt vartamanadehe ragadyanivrttav api bhaviprarohapratirodhanam 
pasanam kurvatàm mantranam kim ayatam. 


50 TA 20.1: atha diksam bruve mūdhajanāšvāsapradāyinīm. Italian translation in Gnoli 1999: 458. 
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of any form of action and cognition because it is the ultimate reality of the 
I-awareness. From any point of view, ... liberation is just the manifestation of 
being Siva. And in this regard the performance of initiation is for the sake of 
realizing that one attains that everything is of the same essence after knowing 
it. 


This forms a stark contrast with the Buddhist approach to the way of attaining liberation, 
which Ksemaraja describes in the concluding part of the purvapaksa: 


Therefore, liberation is nothing but the insight of selflessness preceded by the 
meditative practice on momentariness and so forth.?! 


His statement shows how a late representative of the Indian intellectual tradition perceived 
Dharmakirti's soteriological stance and can be taken as an answer from within the tradition 
to the question “Are Buddhist Pramanavadins non-Buddhistic?," which Helmut Krasser 
asked and discussed in an article of 2004. The SvaTU presentation of Dharmakirti's critique 
on initiation as a method to attain liberation suggests that Ksemaraja regarded such a critique 
as being part of a soteriological approach in which typically Buddhist concepts such as 
momentariness are considered instrumental to practices that lead to liberation according 
to a Buddhist point of view, namely meditative practices that lead to the realization of 
selflessness. 


Appendix 


Text and translation of PV I1.257—267 


The Sanskrit text and footnotes presented in this appendix are not a critical edition of the 
PV karikas, but only a provisional presentation of them, as they are transmitted in the 
available witnesses in Sanskrit, i.e., Ky, the manuscript bearing the PV karikas; Asa, the 
manuscript bearing Prajfiakaragupta's commentary on the PV, which includes the kārikās; 
and V, which indicates the karikas as reflected in Manorathanandin's commentary on the 
PV. The text in Sankrtyayana's printed edition of the latter does not deviate from the text in 
the manuscript. It is to be noted that the PV kārikās in the PV V result from Sankrtyayana's 
reconstruction of the PV.*? 


(257) agamasya tathabhavanibandhanam apasyatam | 
muktim àgamamatrena vadan? na paritosakrt // 
One who, based on the Scripture alone, proclaims liberation, does not satisfy 


31 
32 


SvaTU 76.1f.: tasmat ksanikatvadibhavanapürvika nairatmyadrstir eva moksa iti. 

For details about these witnesses, see Pecchia 2015, chapter 9. A critical edition of the PV karikas here 
under examination and Manorathanandin's commentary thereon is under preparation in the framework 
of the FWF project "Indian Buddhist epistemology and the path to liberation" (see first note). For a 
German translation of this section of the PV, see Vetter 1990; for some considerations, see Eltschinger 
2014: 122ff. My translation of kk. 258—59 and 262-265 only slightly differs from the translation 
provided in Acharya 2014: 14ff. 


55  vadan Kg V: bruvan Aga. 
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those who do not see the reason why the Scripture is of that kind [i.e., reliable with 
regard to its content]. 


(258) nalam bījādisamsiddho vidhih pumsam ajanmane / 


tailabhyangagnidahader api muktiprasangatah // 

The rite [of initiation] validated by the example of a seed et cetera is not sufficient 
for the absence of rebirth of embodied souls, 

because there would be the undesired consequence of liberation even due to an oil 
massage, scorching [oneself] with fire, and the like. 


(259) prag guror laghavat pašcān na papaharanam krtam / 


mā bhüd gauravam evāsya na pāpam gurv amūrtitah”* II 

That a man who weighed heavier before becomes lighter after [initiation] does not 
mean that his sin is removed. 

Let it [even] be the case that he has no weight at all; [but] sin is not heavy because it 
is not embodied. 


(260) mithyajfianatadudbhütatarsasamcetanavasat | 


hīnasthānagatir janma tena” tacchin na jāyate // 

It is due to intentional mental acts associated with false cognition and the craving 
arising from it 

that there is rebirth, which is going to an inferior place [such as a womb]. Therefore, 
one who cuts them is not reborn. 


(261) tayor eva hi samarthyam jātau tanmatrabhavatah / 


te cetane svayam karmety** akhandam janmakàáranam // 

Indeed, these two alone are capable of causing rebirth, because the latter occurs only 
due to them. 

Those two [types of] intentional mental acts are by themselves karma. Therefore, the 
cause of rebirth is not fragmentary (i.e., defective, in our description). 


(262) gatipratityoh karanāny*' āšrayas tàny adrstatah / 


adrstanāšād agatis** tat samskāro na cetanā // 

[Ob.:] The sense faculties are the basis of [instances of] cognition and motion; they 
are due to the unseen force. 

Because the unseen force is destroyed, there is no motion. This [force] is the karmic 
impulse, not an intentional mental act. 


(263) sāmarthyam karanotpatter bhāvābhāvānuvrttitah / 


drstam buddher na cānyasya santi tani na yanti kim” // 

[Re.:] The capacity of arising that belongs to [the activity of] the sense faculties 

is observed in connection with the presence or absence 

of the mind, and nothing else. When these [faculties] exist, why should they not 
continue [to be operative]? 


34 
35 
36 
37 


38 
39 


amürtitah Asa V: amürttatah Kg. 

tena Kg Asa: tatas V. 

karmety Ky V Asa (post correctionem): karmmāty Asa (ante correctionem). 

The reading karanāny is attested in Ky Asa V, but the printed edition of Prajiiakaragupta's commentary 
has karanany. 

agatis Kg V: na gatis Asa. 

santi tani na yanti kim Kg V: tani santi na santi kim Asa. 
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(264) dharanapreranaksobhanirodhas cetanavasah / 
na syus tesam asamarthye tasya diksadyanantaram // 
Concentrating, moving, being agitated or withdrawing are due to intentional mental 
acts. 
These [actions] would not occur if those [faculties] were not possessed of any capacity 
immediately after one's initiation et cetera. 

(265) atha buddhes tadā 'bhavan na syuh sandhiyate malaih / 
buddhis'? tesam asamarthye jivato 'pi syur aksamáh // 
[Ob.:] If [actions] were due to the mind, they would not occur, because then (i.e. 
after initiation) [the mind] would not be there. [Re.:] Because of impurities 
the mind is linked [to other births]. If [impurities] were not possessed of any capacity 
[to impel action after initiation], even in the case of an [initiated] living being they 
would be unable [to produce any effect]. 

(266) nirhrāsātišayāt pustau pratipaksasvapaksayoh | 
dosah svabījasantānā dīksite 'py anivaritah // 
Since they decrease or increase according to the degree of prosperity of what hinders 
or favours them, 
mental faults, whose series arise from their own seeds, are unimpeded even in one 
who is initiated. 

(267) nityasya nirapeksatvat kramotpattir virudhyate / 
kriyayam akriyāyām ca kriyayoh^' sadrsatmanah // 
The successive arising of something permanent is contradictory because of the 
independence of the latter — 
[something permanent which is] of the same nature in the case of action and non- 
action [of the faculties etc.] in both times (e.g., before death and after death). 
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Dharmottara on the viparyaye badhakapramana and 
trairupya in Dharmakirti's sattvanumana 


by 
Masamichi Sakai 


Introduction 


It goes without saying that Dharmakirti's new approach of inferring momentariness (ksa- 
nikatvanumana) — i.e., the sattvanumana, the inference of momentariness based on the 
inferential reason property "existence" (sattva) — had a decisive impact on the later de- 
velopment of this kind of Buddhist inference. At the same time, it is also true that the 
sattvanumana generated a number of interpretative tasks for Dharmakirti's successors. 


The problem is that the sattvanumana seems to contain many aspects that threaten 
to shake the foundation of the traditional Buddhist logic in place since Dignaga.! Prof. 
Katsumi Mimaki gives a clear synopsis of the problems confronting later Buddhist logicians, 
basing himself mainly on the works of Jianasrimitra, Ratnakirti, Ratnakarasanti, and 
Moksakaragupta, who constitute the last phase of Buddhist philosophers.” I agree with 
Prof. Mimaki's contention that the problems they dealt with did not arise suddenly at that 
time, but rather had been developing gradually over the course of history.? I have shown 
for example that one of the most crucial problems of the sattvanumana — namely that the 
"example" (henceforth: drstanta) is of no use, which seemingly forces the Buddhist to 
discard the second trairupya condition (sapaksa eva sattvam; henceforth T2) — was argued 
by Arcata with a keen awareness. 


Arcata’s pupil, Dharmottara, shares his teacher’s awareness of the problem. In line with 
Arcata's argument, he also asks whether or not the drstanta in the sattvanumana is necessary. 
However, Dharmottara goes even further, contesting the necessity of the inferential reason 
property “existence” itself, thereby deepening the problem and developing the argument. 


I am very grateful to Mr. Tyler Neill (PhD candidate, Leipzig University) for correcting and improving 
my English. Through the conversation with him, I could also improve this essay as a whole. With my 
deepest gratitude, I dedicate this article to my beloved Teacher Dr. Helmut Krasser, who privileged me 
to be a member of his project of editing the codex unicus of Dharmottara’s Pramānaviniscayatīkā. 

It is interesting that Dharmakirti himself presents the sattvānumāna as if there were no conflict between 
the logic underlying the sattvānumāna and the traditional Buddhist logic in place since Dignaga. For 
now I cannot make any judgments about whether Dharmakirti himself thinks that the logic of the 
sattvānumāna does not deviate from the traditional Dignagean logic, but his followers’ activities make 
me think this is unlikely. 

2 Cf. Mimaki 1976 and Mimaki 1984. 

2 Cf. Mimaki 1984: 238. 

I read a paper on this topic at the XVII" Congress of the International Association of Buddhist Studies, 
Vienna 2014; see Sakai 2015. In Arcata's argument, we can see a direct link with the antarvyapti theory 
advocated by Ratnākarašānti and reported by Moksakaragupta in comparison with the bahirvyapti 
theory (cf. TBh 47,1—6). 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 375—389. 
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The aim of this article is to introduce and clarify Dharmottara's arguments for solving 
the problematic nature of the sattvanumàna,? by shedding light on what the exact problem 
is that Dharmottara inherits from his teacher, and how he addresses and develops it. In doing 
so, I attempt to properly locate Dharmottara's contribution within the larger interpretative 
history of the sattvanumana. 


1 Arcata and Dharmottara: sharing the problem of the drstanta and 
the viparyaye badhakapramana 


1.1 Arcata's argument: the drstanta is useless and redundant 


Arcata's greatest concern, as well as his pupil's, is the relation between the threefold 
characteristic of a good reason property, i.e., trairupya, and the so-called viparyaye badha- 
kapramana in the sattvanumana. 

In Dharmakirtian logic, the viparyaye badhakapramana in the sattvanumana plays 
the critical role of demonstrating the essential connection (svabhavapratibandha) or the 
pervasion (vyapti) between the inferential reason property (henceforth: hetu) “existence” 
and the target property (henceforth: sadhyadharma) “momentariness.””° 

In the Hetubindutīkā (HBT), Arcata argues’ that, in the case of ksanikatvānumāna, since 
its sadhyadharma “momentariness” is imperceptible by nature, it is therefore impossible 
to find and show a drstanta via perception (pratyaksa). Generally speaking, in Dignagean 
inference, in order to say that a hetu satisfies T2, one must exhibit at least one thing that 
possesses the hetu as well as the sadhyadharma and that is ontologically different from the 
site of inference (sadhyadharmin; henceforth: paksa). However, in the ksanikatvanumana, 
it is in fact impossible to find any momentary thing at all via perception. How then can 
one find a momentary thing to serve as drstanta? Concerning this problem, Arcata is of 


? Perceiving the importance of Dharmottara's arguments, Prof. Tadashi Tani was early in exploring them 


as they appear both in Dharmottara's Ksanabhangasiddhi (KBhS) and Pramanaviniscayatika, second 
chapter (PVinT 2). See Tani 1997 and Tani 2000. At that time, however, the Sanskrit manuscript of 
the latter was unavailable. But now, the situation has changed, and I am luckily in a position to consult 
the codex unicus of the PVinT 2 (for the project of editing the codex unicus of the PVinT, see https: 
/Iwww.oeaw.ac.at/ikga/forschung/buddhismuskunde-sinologie/schwerpunkte/pramanaviniscayatika/), 
which covers the entirety of the important portion in which Dharmottara discusses the problem of 
the sattvanumana most intensively. The Sanskrit original surely enables us to grasp Dharmottara’s 
arguments with more clarity. 

Dharmakirti’s first use of this defeating source of knowledge (badhakapramana) for the sattvanumana 
is in the Pramānavinišcaya, second chapter (cf. PVin 2 80,1—8), and also in his later works, the 
Hetubindu and the Vadanyaya (cf. HB 4,9—12, VN 2,1—4, respectively). He puts forward the viparyaye 
badhakapramana as the method of proving the essential connection for the sattvanumana. Its basic and 
simple form can be demonstrated as follows: “Given that there is non-momentariness, since there is 
the inconsistency with purpose fulfillment’, the being-real which is characterized as that [i.e., purpose 
fulfillment,] is abandoned" (HB 4,11-12: aksanikatve ’rthakriyavirodhat tallaksanam vastutvam hiyata 
iti.). For a German translation, cf. Steinkellner 1967: 37. *My understanding of the word arthakriya 
is based on Dharmottara’s elucidation in his PVinT and the Nyayabindutika. Cf. PVinT 2 Ms 8932-3 
(PVinT? 17,11): arthah prayojanam, tasya kriya nispattih; NBT 76,3—4: arthasya prayojanasya kriya 
nispattih. 

7 This paragraph is a summary of Sakai 2015: 284—289 (sections 3.1.—3.2.). 
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the opinion that, since the viparyaye badhakapramana can prove the essential connection, 
it can also prove that whatever possesses the hetu has the sadhyadharma. Thus, if one 
applies the viparyaye badhakapramana to something possessing the hetu and ontologically 
different from the paksa, one can show that the hetu satisfies T2. In the final analysis, 
however, Arcata sees this activity of finding a drstanta as nonsensical, given the natural 
objection in favor of directly applying the viparyaye badhakapramana to the paksa. That 
is, the logical method used to find something momentary as a drstanta can also be used to 
prove that the paksa is momentary. With this in mind, Arcata views the drstanta as being 
redundant and of no use in the case of the sattvānumāna.* He asserts that T2 in the case of 
the sattvanumana should be understood to be fictitious (kalpanika). 


1.2 Dharmottara's treatment of the drstanta 


Dharmottara takes the same position as Arcata, namely that what proves the momentariness 
of a drstanta is the viparyaye badhakapramana and not any other source of knowledge, 
and that the same viparyaye badhakapramana can also be used to prove that the paksa 
is momentary.? Given this position, the drstanta seems to be of no use, according to 
Arcata. However, in the Pramāņavinišcayatīkā (PVinT), Dharmottara elucidates a positive 
significance of, and role for, the drstanta in the case of the sattvānumāna.!? 

The following series of arguments in the PVinT is strongly influenced by Arcata's 
position, and it seems here that Dharmottara, in an attempt to preserve some kind of raison 
d'étre for the trairupya, tries to overturn Arcata's conclusion. 


In other words, the drstanta never contributes in any way to a proof that the paksa has the sadhyadharma. 
This is so in the sense that the drstanta cannot play even the Dharmakirtian role of conveying the 
essential connection (svabhavapratibandha) to those who do not remember or do not know it, since 
without the functioning of the viparyaye badhakapramana, one can never know that the drstanta 
possesses the sadhyadharma “momentariness.” Given that momentariness itself can never be perceived, 
there is no difference between the drstanta and the paksa. For the difference between the Dharmakirtian 
and the Dignagean role of drstanta, see Steinkellner 2004. 

In the KBhS, Dharmottara asserts that even if there can be drstantas, namely things whose momentari- 
ness is accepted, it cannot thereby be proved that the paksa too is of that nature, and this is because a 
mere similarity with such drstantas cannot conclusively prove that the other thing is also momentary. 
Thus, Dharmottara requires, in order to prove the momentariness of the paksa, the viparyaye badhaka- 
pramana to be applied to the paksa. Cf. KBhS" 223,15-17, 21-23: ‘di la dpe ni yod kyang chos mthun 
pa tsam 'ba' zhig gis (ba? zhig gis KBhS": 'ba' zhig gi KBhS") dngos po gzhan dag de'i rang bzhin 
du 'gyur ba rigs pa dang ldan pa ma yin no |I ... gal te yang dpe la skad cig mar "jig pa yod na ("jig pa 
yod na KBhSF: 'jig pa KBhS?) / de lta na yang khyab pa rab tu sgrub pa'i (rab tu sgrub pa’i KBhS": 
rab tu bsgrubs pa'i KBhSP) tshad mar rab tu bstan pa nid las skad cig mar "jig par grub bo // “In this 
case [i.e., when momentariness is to be proved], even if there are drstāntas, it is not tenable that other 
things are [also] of that nature [i.e., = of the nature of momentariness] due to a mere similarity [with 
drstantas]. ...even if there can be perishing within a moment in drstāntas, nevertheless it is only on the 
basis of showing the source of knowledge which in fact demonstrates pervasion (i.e., the viparyaye 
bādhakapramāna) that perishing within a moment is proved.” For Frauwallner’s German translation, cf. 
Frauwallner 1935: 241. 

In both the KBhS and the PVinT, Dharmottara discusses various logical problems with the sattvanumana, 
and although many of these discussions are common to both works, it is only in the PVinT that 
Dharmottara cares about the positive aspect of the drstanta. 
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1.2.1 drstanta's role and significance 


In the PVinT, Dharmottara states: 


If impermanence [i.e., momentariness,] is to be proved, what is a drstānta, 
where the relation between that which is to be pervaded and that which pervades 
[it] should be demonstrated? And he [i.e., Dharmakirti] will declare [later, in 
PVin 3 128,1—131,5] that, “One should not take up a hetu, relying on scriptural 
doctrine (samaya/gzhung PVinT,).” And, when an opponent who does not 
adhere to [any] settled doctrine (siddhanta) objects to momentariness, in that 
case, he should be forced to provisionally accept the momentariness of a 
certain thing even by receiving bribes (utkoca). This is because, otherwise, 
owing to the lack of a drstanta, there would be no hetu. Therefore, there is no 
[drstanta] at all whose sadhyadharma has already been well established [for 
such an opponent].!! 


First, in asking himself what to make of the drstanta in the inference of momentariness, 
Dharmottara refers to Dharmakirti's discourse on the antinomic reasons (viruddhavya- 
bhicārihetu) in the third chapter of the Pramanavini$caya. There Dharmakirti argues that 
his three kinds of hetu — essential feature (svabhava), effect (karya), and non-perception 
(anupalabdhi) — can never be antinomic. This is because they are all based on real things 
(vastu). According to him, any hetus based on scriptures (agama) are antinomic, since 
they do not issue from the force of seeing real things (avastudarsanabalapravrtta).'* With 
respect to this position of Dharmakirti, Dharmottara sees a role for a drstanta. Namely, 


PVinT 2 Ms 99a3—6: athānityatve sādhye ko drstantah, yatra vyapyavyapakabhavah sidhyeta. “na 
ca samayam āšritya hetur upadeya? iti vaksyati. anasritasiddhantakas ca paro yada ksanikatvam 
(ksanikatvam emended [cf. skad cig ma nyid PVinT,]: ksanikam Ms) prati pratyavatisthate, tadāsāv 
utkocādānenāpi kasyacit padarthasya ksanikatvabhyupagamam (padārthasya ksanikatva? emended: 
padārthaksanikatvā” Ms) kārayitavyaņ. Pitarathà hi drstāntābhāvād dhetur na syāt. tasmān na prasi- 
ddhasādhyadharmah ka$cit?. For Tani's Japanese translation from the Tibetan version, see Tani 2000: 
167. ““ To my understanding, the bold part is Dharmottara's short summary of PVin 3 128,1—131,5, 
where Dharmakīrti details antinomic reasons (viruddhāvyabhicāra). I have not yet been able to find an 
exact passage in the PVin. For the Tibetan translation corresponding to PVin 3 128,1—131,5, which 
has been translated into Japanese with a clear analysis, see Ono 2010: 136—139. 5^ For this part, 
the Tibetan version reads as follows: PVinT, P305b3;D253a3: de lta ma yin na dpe med pas gtan 
tshigs ma yin par ’gyur ro // de'i phyir bsgrub par bya ba’i chos ma grub pa la ni dpe ’ga’ yang 
med do // “Otherwise, because there is no drstanta, [a relevant reason property] would not indeed 
be a reason property. Therefore, with regard to [a reason property] whose sadhyadharma is not well 
established (*aprasiddhasadhyadharmel*asiddhasadhyadharme), there is no drstanta at all (“na kascid 
drstantah)." For me, the content of this Tibetan translation is difficult. 

Cf. PVin 3 128,2—5: na hi sambhavo "sti karyasvabhavayor uktalaksanayor anupalambhasya và viru- 
ddhavyabhicaritayam. na cānyo 'vyabhicārī. tasmād avastudarsanabalapravrttam āgamāšrayam a- 
numanam asritya tadarthavicaresu viruddhavyabhicari sadhanadosa uktah, $astrakaranam arthesu 
bhrāntyā viparitasvabhavopasamharasambhavat. na hy asti sambhavo yathavasthitavastusthitisv atma- 
karyanupalambhesu. 
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Dharmottara regards a drstanta as a place where it is guaranteed that a relevant hetu is 
based on a real thing and not on scripture. ? 

Then, Dharmottara imagines a certain situation in which a drstanta is needed: Suppose 
there is an opponent who is open-minded, i.e., free from any dogmas, but who never accepts 
momentariness. In that case, an advocate of momentariness must force that opponent into 
provisionally accepting (abhi-upa-Ngam) the momentariness of a certain thing — this 
‘certain thing’ is a drstanta. Otherwise, not only could he not present the sadhyadharma 
to him, but he could not present even the hetu. That is, for such an opponent a certain 
thing serving as drstanta would be the first place where both the sadhyadharma and the 
hetu coexist. Therefore, with this drstanta the proponent can first establish both for that 
opponent. So, the proponent must employ the following procedure: first, force the opponent 
into provisionally accepting the momentariness of a certain thing, and second, make it 
known to him that the hetu is also there. After that, he can eventually move on to a proof of 
the momentariness of the paksa. However, at this point, the sadhyadharma of that drstanta 
has not yet been proved. 


1.2.2 Definition of the drstanta in the case of the sattvanumana 


In this line of argumentation, Dharmottara defines the drstanta in the inference of momen- 
tariness as follows: 


59 


Moreover, with regard to this *grasping/holding of a drstanta [in a proof], 
mentioned here and there, the following is the meaning: It is by depending on 
the fact that the hetu exists in a thing that is different from the paksa that one 
can make the defeating source of knowledge function, not in a different manner. 
Therefore, the drstanta is an object 1) which is a sphere (visaya) where hetu is 
established and 2) which is a place where the defeating source of knowledge 
is shown. For an opponent in turn, however, [drstanta] is not [yet] proved as 
being caused to be bound to the sadhyadharma, [i.e., momentariness], [until 
the defeating source of knowledge is made to function there].'* 


One aspect of this is that Dharmottara confirms that the hetu should be established on 
the basis of reality and that it is in the drstanta that this takes place. Another aspect is 
that the drstanta is a place where the viparyaye badhakapramana should be shown, since 


3 Jn the sattvānumāna, the hetu as “existence” refers to “purpose fulfillment,” and this is of course 


established on the basis of seeing real things — for example, in the case of a pot as the drstanta, its 
purpose fulfillment, holding water etc., is established by observation. 

PVinT 2 Ms 9926-7: yah punas tatra tatra drstantaparigraha uktah, tatrayam abhiprāyah (abhiprayah 
emended [cf. dgongs pa PVinT;]: a{pra}y{a}ayah Ms) — sadhyadharmivyatirikte vastuni hetoh sattvam 
asritya badhakam pramanam vyāpārayitum šakyam, nānyathā. tasmād dhetor vidhivisayo badhaka- 
pramāņapradaršanagocaro (*pradaršana* emended [cf. rab tu ston pa'i PVinT,]: ?^darsana?) ’rtho 
drstantah. na tu prativadinah sadhyadharmasambandhitah siddhah. For Tani's Japanese translation 
from the Tibetan version, see Tani 2000: 168. 
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otherwise, the proponent cannot prove the drstanta's momentariness, which has been only 
forcibly and provisionally accepted by the opponent.P? 


2 The crucial problem of the hetu sattva: No need for the trairūpya con- 
dition as a whole 


However, the position that the viparyaye badhakapramana establishes as proved the provi- 
sionally accepted momentariness of a drstanta evokes the very crucial problem, which, to 
the best of my knowledge, was first propounded by Arcata, and which equally confronted 
later Buddhist logicians. 


Dharmottara introduces the following, seemingly rhetorical purvapaksa: 


[Objection 1:] If the defeating source of knowledge does not require [a drsta- 
nta] of which the sadhyadharma is already admitted, then, in this manner, 
when the defeating source of knowledge shows the pervasion of [a property] 
“being produced" by [a property] “being impermanent" in a property posses- 
sor as drstanta, this very same defeating source of knowledge will prove the 
impermanence in the paksa too. Thus, it is in every case the defeating source 
of knowledge that is capable of proving the sadhya[dharma]. For this reason, 
there is the undesirable consequence that the hetu, which is of the essential 
feature type, is not a real hetu (ahetutvaprasanga). [Objection 2:] Moreover, 
even if the following is the case: “Defeating (badhaka) itself does not occur 
without depending upon [the hetus] ‘being existent’ and “being produced,’ 
therefore, [the hetu] “being existent’ should be needed,” it is nevertheless only 
on the basis of paksadharmatva [i.e., the fact that the hetu is a property of 
the paksa], which is accompanied by the defeating source of knowledge, that 
the sadhyadharma is proved. Thus, there is the undesirable consequence that 
there is not a threefold condition [as a whole, namely because only the first 
condition is needed].!° 


The points of this objection are: 


15 


It should be noted here that in the KBhS Dharmottara does not mention the role and significance of 
drstanta in the case of the sattvanumana that he discusses in the PVinT (cf. the text portions of the 
PVinT 2 cited in nn. 11 and 14 above). 

PVinT 2 Ms 99a7—99b3: ?yadi badhakam pramanam na siddhasadhyadharmapeksam, evam tarhi 
yenaiva badhakena pramanena drstantadharmini krtakatvasyanityatvena vyaptir upadarsyate, tenaiva 
pramāņena sadhyadharminy apy anityatvam setsyatiti sarvatra badhakam eva pramanam sadhya- 
sadhanasamartham. atah svabhavahetor ahetutvaprasangah.* athāpi sattvam krtakatvam cānāšritya 
bādhakam eva na pravartata iti sattvam asrayantyam, evam api paksadharmatvad eva badhakapra- 
manasahayat sadhyasiddhir iti trairūpyābhāvaprasangah. For Tani's Japanese translation from the 
Tibetan version, see Tani 2000: 168—169. ** For this part we have a parallel argument in the KBhS. Cf. 
KBhSF 223,23-25: gal te de ltar na bsgrub par bya ba'i chos can nyid la khyab pa (khyab pa KBhSF: 
khyab pa'i KBhS?) sgrub pa'i tshad mas skad cig ma nyid du sgrub na yod pa zhes bya ba’i gtan 
tshigs nye bar blangs pa don med par 'gyur ro zhe na / “[Objection:] If, in this way [i.e., as it is in the 
drstanta), the source of knowledge demonstrating pervasion proves momentariness just in the paksa 
itself, it should be useless to take/employ the hetu called sattva [in an inference]." For Frauwallner’s 
German translation, cf. Frauwallner 1935: 241—242. 
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1. Given that the viparyaye badhakapramana can in fact prove the drstanta's momen- 
tariness, it can prove the paksa's momentariness too. It follows then that the hetu 
sattva in the sattvanumana is not a real hetu that can in fact prove sadhyadharma — 
the real hetu, i.e., reasoning, is the very viparyaye badhakapramana instead. 

2. It may be the case that defeating does not occur without this hetu — since what is 
defeated by the viparyaye badhakapramana is this sattva in the case where non- 
momentariness is supposed!" — and so, in this sense, the hetu seems to be needed.!* 
Nevertheless, it should actually be the case that only the paksadharmatva — the fact 
that the hetu is a property of the paksa — is needed. This is because the viparyaye 
badhakapramana can function in the paksa if and only if that paksa possesses sattva, 
so that its possession of the sadhyadharma can be proved by it. In this case, what is 
needed for a sound inference is only the first trairūpya condition (henceforth: T1). 
Thus, the trairupya condition considered as a whole would be useless. 


It is this same second point of this objection on the basis of which Arcata discards the 
necessity of T2. 


2.1 Counterexample and the second trairupya condition 


To respond to these undesired consequences on behalf of the trairupya theory, Dharmottara 
appeals to the concept of a ‘counterexample’ in a possible debate with opponents: 


[Answer:] [To this objection,] we say (ucyate): What has been said, namely 
that, *[It is sufficient that] there is pervasion only in the paksa, and so what 
can be gained by grasping other property possessors [other than the paksa]?" 
is not tenable. This is because it is not possible to show the defeating source of 
knowledge in a single locus [i.e., in the paksa], after setting aside visible objects 
that are different from the paksa. Suppose the defeating source of knowledge 
should be shown in the following manner: “If there were not the momentariness 
of a sound, there would not be even [its] existence." If an opponent were to 
say, “Just as a visible thing, such as a pot etc., though not momentary, achieves 
purpose fulfillment, this sound too must be so," [then] those visible [things], 
such as pots, should also in the same manner [i.e., like in the case of a sound] 
be brought into the scope of the defeating source of knowledge. And, with 
regards to those [visible things such as a pot and the like] that have [already] 
been brought into the scope [of the defeating source of knowledge], he [i.e., the 
opponent] may respond: “A certain invisible thing, though it achieves purpose 
[fulfillment], should be (bhavisyati) non-momentary, and these visible [things, 
the pot and so on] are like this." Therefore, [this] invisible thing that has in 
turn been put forth as a [counter]example by the opponent should be brought 
into the scope of the defeating source of knowledge. Therefore, why is it the 


17 Cf. n. 6 above. 
18 In other words, this position refers to the view that the hetu sattva and the property “being existent” 
defeated by the viparyaye badhakapramana are the same. 
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case that the defeating source of knowledge is shown only in the specific and 
single paksa?!? 


Dharmottara's point is this: Even though the proponent applies the viparyaye bādhaka- 
pramana directly to the paksa and thereby completes the proof of its momentariness, his 


1? PVinT 2 Ms 99b3—7: ucyate — yad uktam — sádhyadharminy eva vyāptih, tat kim dharmyantaraparigra- 


heneti, tad ayuktam, yasmad drstan sadhyadharmivyatiriktan bhavan parityajya naikasmin dharmini 
badhakam pramanam šakyam daršayitum. yadi ksanikatvam na syāc chabdasya, sattvam eva na syad 
ity evam badhake pramāņe daršayitavye yadi paro brūyāt — yatha ghatadir drsto bhavo 'ksanikatve 'py 
arthakriyākārī, tadvad ayam Sabdo ’pi syāt iti, evam te "pi drstā ghatādayo bādhakapramānavisayīka- 
rtavyāh. tesu ca visayikrtesu punarbrūyāt (punarbrūyāt emended: punabrüyat Ms) — adrsto bhāvah 
kascid arthakary apy aksaniko bhavisyati, tadvac cami drsta iti punah parena drstantikrto ‘drsto bhavo 
badhakapramanavisayikartavya iti (°kartavya iti emended [bya dgos pa'i phyir PVinT,]: °kartta iti Ms) 
katham ekasminn eva sadhyadharmini bādhakapramāņapradaršanam. For Tani's Japanese translation 
from the Tibetan version, see Tani 2000: 169—170. For this part we have a parallel argument in the 
KBhS (the exact literal parallel is the part a-a). Cf. KBhS" 223,25-224,17: *chos can nyid la khyab pa 
sgrub par byed pa'i (khyab pa sgrub par byed pa'i KBhS": khyab par sgrub par byed pa'i KBhS?) 
tshad mar rab tu bstan par ni nus pa ma yin te / ‘di ltar khyab pa sgrub pa’i tshad ma ni ‘di ltar bstan 
par bya ste / gal te sgra rtag par gyur na rim dang cig car dag gis don bya ba la nye bar sbyor bar 
mi 'gyur ro zhes so // ‘di la ni pha rol pos kyang ji ltar bum pa skad cig ma ma yin yang rim dang 
cig car dag gis mngon par ‘dod pa'i “bras bu bsgrub par nus pa de bzhin du sgra yang 'gyur ro zhes 
brjod par nus so // di la yang lan / bum pa yang ngas gnod par byed pa’i tshad ma'i yul du byas pa 
nyid do zhes brjod dgos so /| des na rnam grangs ‘dis pha rol gyi nye bar bkod pa mthong ba’i dngos 
po mtha’ dag rgol bas (rgol bas KBhSF: gol bas KBhS?) gnod par byed pa'i tshad ma'i yul du bya 
ba yin no // gal te pha rol po dngos po 'ga' zhig skad cig ma ma yin par rim dang cig car gyis (rim 
dang cig car gyis KBhSF: rim dang cig car gyi KBhS") don byed par nus pa de bzhin sgra yang yin no 
zhes ma mthong ba yang dogs par byed na (dogs par byed na KBhS": dags par byed na KBhS") de la 
yang gal te 'ga' zhig der gyur na skad cig ma ma yin pa des kyang rim dang cig car dag gis don byed 
par mi nus so zhes spyir brjod par bya’o // des na srid par byas pa'i ma mthong ba de yang gnod par 
byed pa'i tshad ma'i yul nyid du khas blang bar bya ba nyid do //* de lta yin pa dang mthong ba dang 
ma mthong ba'i dngos po mtha’ dag la (dngos po mtha’ dag la KBhS": dngos po mtha’ dag KBhS?) 
khyab pa sgrub pa’i tshad ma bstan par rnam par gnas pa na (rnam par gnas pa na KBhS": rnam par 
gnas pa dang KBhSP) / gang dag bsgrub par bya ba'i chos can las (bsgrub par bya ba'i chos can las 
KBhS": bsgrub sgrub par bya ba'i chos can las KBhS") tha dad pa’i dngos po de dag dpe’i dngos la 
brten pa’i phyir bsgrub par bya ba'i chos can las tha dad pa gang dag la (gang dag la KBhS": gang la 
KBhS?) gtan tshigs yod pa de dag ni dpe yin te / bsgrub par bya ba'i dngos po nges pa ni (nges pa 
ni KBhS": nges pa na KBhS?) khyab pa sgrub pa'i tshad ma la rag las pa'i phyir ro // “*[Answer:] 
It is not possible to show the source of knowledge proving pervasion only in the paksa alone. This is 
because the source of knowledge demonstrating pervasion should be shown in the following manner 
— ‘If a sound [i.e., the paksa] were permanent, it would be employed in fulfilling a purpose neither 
in a gradual nor in a simultaneous manner.’ [A proponent says] so. Against this, [his] opponent in 
turn can retort — *Just as a pot, though being non-momentary, can bring about an expected effect in a 
gradual or simultaneous manner, so too must a sound be.” Against this too, the reply should be stated 
[as follows] — ‘A pot too is by all means brought into the scope of the defeating source of knowledge by 
me [i.e., the proponent].' Thus, every visible thing proposed (*upanyasta) by the opponent through 
such an enumeration is brought into the scope of the defeating source of knowledge by the disputant 
[i.e., the proponent]. If the opponent doubts even an invisible [thing], saying that, ‘A certain thing, 
being non-momentary, can fulfill a purpose in a gradual or simultaneous manner, and a sound is so too, 
[then], against this too, it should be generally stated — ‘If there were to exist a certain [thing, and if it 
were] not momentary, it also would be incapable of fulfilling a purpose, whether in a gradual or in a 
simultaneous manner.’ Therefore, this invisible [thing] too, which has been hypothetically assumed [by 
the opponent], is necessarily provisionally accepted as the object of the defeating source of knowledge.? 
And when in this manner it is established that the source of knowledge demonstrating pervasion is 
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opponent might bring other existing things as ‘counterexamples’ which are thought to be 
non-momentary but capable of purpose fulfillment. Theoretically speaking, for any existent 
things including even invisible things (adršya), it is not until the viparyaye badhakapra- 
mana functions that their momentariness is proved, since only it is capable of proving 
momentariness. In this sense, the opponent has the right to present counterexamples to 
which the viparyaye badhakapramana has not yet been applied, so as to invalidate the 
paksa's momentariness. Dharmottara insists that, in order to rebut such counterexamples, 
the proponent must show the viparyaye badhakapramana in counterexamples. This activity 
amounts to the fact that the opponent needs to hold T2, in that such counterexamples will 
be ontologically different things from the paksa. In this regard, it is not the case that the 
trairupya condition in its totality is useless. Rather, it is an indispensable condition for a 
sound inference of the paksa's momentariness. In this way, Dharmottara, although basically 
inheriting Arcata's view, asserts the significance of T2. 


2.1.1 Omni-applicability of the viparyaye badhakapramana 


In theory, the opponent can pose an infinite number of counterexamples including even 
invisible things. Therefore, the proponent must apply the viparyaye badhakapramana 
to each and every case according to the situation. In other words, the viparyaye badha- 
kapramana must be such a source of knowledge as should and in fact can be applied 
to all counterexamples brought forth by the opponent. In this regard, Dharmottara calls 
Dharmakirti's viparyaye badhakapramana “that whose scope is a collection of all things" 
(sarvapadarthopasamharavisayam). 


And for this very reason, for the Teacher [i.e., Dharmakirti], that which demon- 
strates the relation between that which is to be pervaded and that which per- 
vades [it, i.e., the viparyaye badhakapramana,] is intended to have the scope of 
a collection of all things, as [he] has said [in the PVin 2 76,3-4]: “whatsoever 
is produced is impermanent." And he does not accept the pervasion which is 
subject to distinctions among the paksa and the like. Therefore, the logical 
mark, whose scope is in fact all things, is ascertained to be pervaded by its 
own target [property], which is proved by the defeating source of knowledge. 


As the reason for the viparyaye badhakapramana's omni-applicability, Dharmottara refers 
to an essential feature of the hetu “existence” (sattva), which is a part of the viparyaye 


shown in [both] all visible and invisible things — since [in this case] those things that are different from 
the paksa belong to a subset of example objects — [all] those things which are different from the paksa 
and in which the hetu exists are [all] examples. This is because the ascertainment of [whether] the target 
[property] exists (*bhāva) [or does not exist] depends on the source of knowledge that demonstrates 
pervasion." For Frauwallner's German translation, cf. Frauwallner 1935: 242. 

PVinT 2 Ms 99b1—100a1: ata eva ca sarvapadārthopasamhāravisayam vyāpyavyāpakabhāvasādhakam 
istam ācāryasya, yad aha — yat kificit krtakam, tat sarvam anityam iti (cf. PVin 2 76,34: yat kificit 
krtakam tat sarvam anityam...). paksadipravibhagapeksam ca vyaptim necchati. tasmat sarvapada- 
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rthavisayam eva lingam badhakena pramanena sadhitasvasadhyavyaptikam avasatavyam. For Tani's 
Japanese translation from the Tibetan version, see Tani 2000: 172. 
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badhakapramána: namely, that it pertains to all things?! Thus, the pervasion ascertained 
by the viparyaye badhakapramana functioning with this special property is not subject 
to distinctions between paksa and non-paksa. In short, the viparyaye badhakapramana 
proves that all things are momentary. 


3 Problem of the first trairūpya condition 


However, the viparyaye badhakapramana's omni-applicability prompts a further crucial 
problem for the advocate of trairupya, namely that T1 (= paksadharmata) is useless. Given 
that the viparyaye badhakapramana proves that all things are momentary, then, since the 
paksa is already included in the sphere of everything, its momentariness is proved solely by 
the viparyaye badhakapramana. Thus, it is useless to particularly point out, in an inference, 
the paksa's possession of the hetu "existence." Arcata does not discuss any problem of this 
kind in his HBT.” 
The relevant objection in the PVinT reads: 


[Objection:] But, given that the pervasion is shown [by the defeating source 
of knowledge] as encompassing all things, a sound [as the paksa] too, which 
is included in all [things], is proved to be momentary. Thus, there is no benefit 
to including a property of the paksa [in the arguments].?? 


?! ‘In the PVinT, Dharmottara differentiates the logical scope of the inferential reason property “being 


existent” (sattva) from that of the inferential reason property “being produced” (krtakatva). For the 
Buddhists, their ontological scopes are the same, but it might be the case that there are some opponents 
for whom this is not the case. According to Dharmottara’s explanation, Dharmakirti is taking such a 
possibility into account when he introduces this hetu. The scope of the former includes something that 
has a cause, i.e., is produced, but which is beyond the category of the five aggregates (paficaskandha), 
i.e., invisible, incognizable. Cf. Sakai 2010: 143-144. 

Cf. Sakai 2015: 291—292 (section 4.2.). Durvekamišra elucidates where Arcata sees the significance 
of T1 in the sattvānumāna. He reports (HBTA 261,23—262,2) that Arcata’s way of recognizing the 
necessity of T1 is rejected by Dharmottara and the like who have a different view on the same issue. 
According to Durvekamišra, Arcata requires T1, so that one can indicate the object to which the 
viparyaye badhakapramana is applied in a relevant inference. On the other hand, Dharmottara's reason 
for needing T1 is so that one can ascertain the paksa's being real (tattva). For this interesting controversy, 
cf. Sakai 2019. 

PVinT 2 Ms 100a1—2: nanu ca sarvapadārthopasamhāravati vyaptipradarsane šabdo 'pi sarvānta- 
rbhütah ksanikah siddha iti na paksadharmopasamharasya phalam. For this part we have a parallel 
argument in the KBhS. Cf. KBhSF 224,18—22: gal te dngos po mtha’ dag gi yul la (yul la KBhSF: yul 
can la KBhS") khyab pa sgrub pa'i tshad ma srid na / 'o na ni des na ji ltar dpe dag la bsgrub bya nges 
pa khyab pa sgrub pa'i tshad ma dang ’brel pa de bzhin du bsgrub bya'i chos can la yang rjes su 'gro 
ldog rab tu grub pa dag las mngon par dod pa grub pas phyogs kyi chos nye bar bstan pas ci bya zhe 
na / *[Objection:] If the source of knowledge demonstrating pervasion is applicable to the sphere of all 
things, then, on the basis of this [fact], with regard to examples, ascertainment of the target [property] is 
subject to the source of knowledge demonstrating pervasion. In the same manner, with regard to the site 
too, the desired [property, i.e., momentariness] is proved due to the positive and negative concomitances 
that are in fact established [by the source of knowledge that demonstrates pervasion]. Thus, what can be 
gained by pointing out a property of the site?" For Frauwallner's German translation, cf. Frauwallner 
1935: 242-243. 
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Dharmottara rebuts this by strictly distinguishing the ascertainment of pervasion from that 
of whether or not the relevant paksa actually exists, i.e., in reality. That is, the ascertainment 
of pervasion by the viparyaye badhakapramana that everything, including the paksa, is 
momentary belongs to a theoretical level; on the other hand, the ascertainment of whether 
the paksa actually exists belongs to an actual, epistemological level. He says: 


[Dharmottara:] Well then, is it the case that a hare's horn is known to be 
existent to a person who has already ascertained that “Whatever is existent is 
momentary?" [Objector:] Since a hare's horn does not exist, it is not known 
[to him]. But a sound does exist. [Dharmottara:] Then, this [i.e., the existence 
of a sound] should be known by means of another source of knowledge, 
[since], if this is known, it can be understood that a sound is not like a hare's 
horn. Therefore, though a sound is generally [i.e., without its individuality,] 
included in [all things] when pervasion is [demonstrated by the defeating 
source of knowledge], its [i.e., a sound's] existence should be individually 
known by means of another source of knowledge in order to ascertain [its 
own] momentariness.”* 


The ascertainment of pervasion and that of the paksa's actual existence are totally different 
and independent issues. Knowledge of the former does not imply the latter. Otherwise, once 
pervasion is demonstrated, it would be proved that not only a sound, but also a hare's horn is 
momentary. But this is not the case, since a hare's horn does not exist in reality. According 
to Dharmottara, the paksa's actual existence must be ascertained by another source of 
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PVinT 2 Ms 100a2-4: tat kim idanim yat sat, tat sarvam ksanikam iti niscitavato 'pi pumsah $asavisanam 
yasmim jūāte na Sasavisanavac chabda ity avagamyeta. tasmāt sāmānyenāntarbhūtasyāpi Sabdasya 
vyaptikale ksanikatvaniscayartham visesena sattvam pramanantarena jnatavyam. For this part too we 
have a parallel argument in the KBhS. Cf. KBhS" 224,22—225,2: bden mod kyi 'on kyang dngos po'i 
tshogs ni mtha’ yas la khyab pa bsgrub pa (khyab pa bsgrub pa KBhS": khyab pa sgrub pa KBhS") 
yang dngos po mtha' dag gi yul can yin pa des na sgra med kyang bsgrub bya sgrub byed dag gi (sgrub 
byed dag gi KBhS": sgrub byed dag gis KBhS") khyab pa ni dngos po gzhan nyid las rab tu grub pa 
kho na’o (rab tu grub pa kho na'o KBhSF: rab tu grub tu grub pa kho na'o KBhSP?) // des na ji ltar ri 
bong gi rwa med par khyab pa grub pa de bzhin du sgra med par rab tu 'grub pa nyid do // de las khyab 
pa mi 'grub pa'i phyir na sgra'i yod pa ni ji ltar yang phan ‘dogs par byed pa nyid ma yin no // de lta 
yin dang khyab pa 'grub pa la khas ma blangs pa'i byed pa can sgra'i yod pa nyid ni tshad ma gzhan 
kho na las rtogs par bya ba yin no // des na nges pa tshad ma gzhan la rag las pa sgra'i yod pa nyid ni 
sgra mi rtag par bsgrub par nus pa'i phyir phyogs kyi chos nye bar bsdu bar bya ba (nye bar bsdu bar 
bya ba KBhS": nye bar bsu bar bya ba KBhSP) kho na'o // “[Answer:] This is right. But, a collection 
of things is infinite, and [the source of knowledge] demonstrating pervasion can be applied to all things 
(*sakalapadarthavisayam). Therefore, even if a sound were not to exist, pervasion between the target 
property and the reason property would surely be realized on the basis of other things [other than a 
sound]. Thus, just as pervasion is established without the existence of a hare's horn, so [pervasion] is 
surely established without the existence of a sound. Since pervasion is not established on the basis of 
that [i.e., a sound], the existence of a sound in no way brings benefits [to the establishment of pervasion]. 
And it is on the basis of another source of knowledge that the existence of a sound, whose functioning 
is not accepted in this way when pervasion is proved, has to be understood. Thus, since the existence 
of a sound, whose ascertainment requires another source of knowledge, is in a position to prove the 
impermanence of that sound, a property of the site must by all means be included [in the arguments of 
a proof]." For Frauwallner's German translation, cf. Frauwallner 1935: 243. 
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knowledge other than the viparyaye badhakapramana. Showing T1 in an inference amounts 
to the fact that the actual existence of the paksa is epistemologically ascertained by another 
source of the knowledge.?? In this way, Dharmottara insists on the indispensability of T1. 


4 Concluding remarks 


In short, while absolutely relying on the logical universality of the viparyaye badhakapra- 
mana, Dharmottara strives not for a formal, but rather for a substantial raison d’ être of 
trairupya. Furthermore, this reliance is well founded, given that he is basing himself on 
Dharmakirti's position as expressed in his Hetubindu and Vādanyāya.** For the discussions 
of the ksanikatvanumana in these works, Dharmakirti depends exclusively on the viparyaye 
bādhakapramāņa. At the same time, however, his formulation includes T1 and T2.” It 
appears that under this logically ambiguous circumstance, Arcata steers his course of 
interpretation toward stressing the viparyaye badhakapramana, judging Dharmakirti's 
retention of the trairupya to be a mere formality, and Dharmottara, in turn, makes efforts 
toward harmonizing the viparyaye badhakapramana with trairupya. 

To the best of my knowledge, in the larger interpretative history of the sattvanumana, 
Dharmottara’s argument examined above is the first systematic defense of the significance of 
trairupya taken as a whole, which well represents the Buddhist logical standpoint of being 
neither antarvyāpti nor bahirvyāpti.”* What's more, this seems to remain the only way 
for traditional Buddhists to maintain their argumentative identity until the innovation by 
Jfanasrimitra and Ratnakirti of proving the momentariness of a drstanta via the combination 
of prasanga and prasangaviparyaya,” itself a strategy that avoids exclusive reliance on 
the viparyaye badhakapramana.*° 


25 Namely, perception (pratyaksa). In the previous part of the PVinT (= PVinT 2 Ms 98b1-99a3) Dharmo- 
ttara already discussed how and by which source of knowledge the inferential reason property “existence” 
is established (siddha). There is also a parallel argument in the KBhS (= KBhSF 221,7-16 [parvapaksal, 
231,7-232,13 [uttarapaksa]). For a detail of the arguments, see Sakai 2013, where I have translated 
these texts and analyzed their contents. 

For now I am uncertain whether Dharmakirti, in PVin 2, absolutely relies on the viparyaye badhaka- 

pramana for establishing the pervasion of the reason property "being produced" (krtakatva) by the 

target property “being impermanent” (anityatva), though in this work he introduces the viparyaye 
badhakapramana in its complete form. This is because Dharmakirti also introduces other arguments 

for establishing pervasion other than the viparyaye badhakapramana. Cf. Sakai 2014. 

Cf. HB 6,9-10: yat sat, tat sarvam ksanikam, yathā ghatadayah, sams ca Sabda iti..., VN 1,13—14: yat 

sat krtakam va, tat sarvam anityam, yatha ghatadih, san krtako va Sabda iti. 

°8 Cf. Ono 2004: 481-488. 

? Cf. Mimaki 1984: 239. 

30 See, for example, Vacaspatimisra, one of the most renowned representatives of the Brahmanical side, 
who probably flourished before the time of Jianasrimitra (for the date of Vācaspatimišra, cf. Acharya 
2006: xviii—xxii. Dr. Yasutaka Muroya recently suggested a new chronological relationship between 
Vācaspatimišra and Jiiānašrīmitra in Muroya 2011). In his Vyāyakanikā and Nyayavarttikatatparyatika, 
he summarizes and then introduces as purvapaksa Dharmottara’s argument defending the Buddhist 
trairüpya theory considered as a whole in the case of the sattvānumāna. Cf. NKan 509,7—511,9 (ZNVTT 
515,3-13): *naksanikasyarthakriyavirodhad (naksanika? conjecture; na ksanika? NKan; na ca ksa- 
nika? NVTT) asādhāranatā hetoh. na ca sadhyadharmini dr$yamane šabdādau vyaptiprasadhanad 
Cprasadhanad NKan: *sādhanād NVTT) eva sādhyasiddher asadhanangam hetuvacanam. na khalu 
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Dharmakirti's Vadanyaya and the History of Conceptions of 
Debate in Indian Logic 


by 
Ryo Sasaki 


1. Introduction 


Throughout the history of Indian thought in the classical period, the method of debate 
has been a subject of investigation side by side with philosophical ideas. A conception of 
"debate" can already be found at an early stage, notably in the medical treatise Caraka- 
samhitā (CaS). After passing through the Fangbianxinlun (*Upāyahrdaya, UH, JARAN 
if), an early Buddhist debate treatise, the conception of debate was more systematically 
approached in the Nyāyasūtras (NS), and further expanded and elaborated in Vatsyayana's 
Nyayabhasya (NBh) and Uddyotakara's Nyayavarttika (NV). 

In the Vādanyāya (VN)? Dharmakirti redefined a traditional Nyāya concept related 
to debate, namely the idea of a “condition of defeat" (nigrahasthāna),* a criterion that 
determines victory or defeat in a debate. In the Vadanyaya's redefinition of nigrahasthana, 
Dharmakirti presented a new conception of debate, i.e., the “debate of well-educated 
people" (satam vadah). By doing so, he appears to have reacted to traditional ideas found in 
the Nyayasutras and Nyayabhasya. His ideas in turn influenced the presentation of debate 
in later Nyaya works, as will be discussed below with a focus on the Nyayabhusana (NBhū) 
of Bhasarvajiia and the Nyayavarttikatatparyatika (NVTT) of Vacaspati Misra. 

Prets 2000, Kang 2003, Preisendanz 2009 and others have analyzed the ancient Indian 
exposition of debate in the Carakasamhitā. Pertinent ideas in the *Upayahrdaya were 
investigated by several Japanese researchers (Ui 1925, Kajiyama 1984, Ishitobi 2006). The 
more systematic exposition of debate in the Vyāyasūtras and Nyayabhasya was studied 
in detail especially by Matilal 1998, Preisendanz 2000, and Nicholson 2010. Steinkellner 
1988 pointed out Dharmakirti's new conception of debate. Much's translation and critical 


l G. Tucci suggests Upayahrdaya as the original Sanskrit title of Fangbianxinlun, while E. Frauwallner 


suggested Prayogasāra. At the 17" Congress of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 
(IABS) in 2014, Prof. Shoryü Katsura proposed a third possibility: Prayogahrdaya. 

See VN 1,4—5: asādhanāngavacanam adosodbhavanam dvayoh / nigrahasthānam, anyat tu na yuktam 
iti nesyate //1// “Asadhanangavacana and adosodbhavana are the conditions of defeat for the two 
(debaters, i.e. a proponent and an opponent, respectively). However, other [conditions of defeat that the 
Nyaya school and the like explain] are not correct, hence [they are] not accepted." Here Dharmakirti 
presents his original idea of dividing “the condition of defeat" into asādhanāngavacana (the condition 
of defeat for a proponent) and adosodbhavana (the condition of defeat for an opponent). This compels 
us then to conclude that a proponent is judged to be defeated when his behavior corresponds to 
asādhanāngavacana and an opponent is judged to be defeated when his behavior corresponds to 
adosodbhavana, according to the terms of debate set up in the VN. However, based on the descriptions 
supplied in the VN, this conclusion must in fact be wrong. See section 5 for details. 

As for nigrahasthāna as presented in the Nyayasütras, see Vidyabhusana 1921: 84—90. With regard to 
nigrahasthāna as defined in the Vadanyaya, see Much 1986 and 1991; Chinchore 1988; Gokhale 1993; 
Sasaki 2012a, 2012b, 2013a, 2013b, 2014a, and 2014b. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 391-410. 
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edition of the Vadanyaya in 1991, together with his comprehensive presentation of results 
of the Vadanyaya research up until that point, mark a significant contribution to research 
on this work. Ono 2004 and 2006 examined Udayana's views on debate, and Chinchore 
1990 studied reactions to the Vadanyaya by Naiyayikas active after Udayana. 

While several studies have thus been conducted on Indian debate, little attention has 
been given to how the Vadanyaya marks a historical transition in the conception of debate. 
This paper therefore aims to place the Vadanyaya in the context of expositions of debate in 
the above-mentioned texts, and to thereby clarify its significance. 


2. Jalpa in the Carakasamhita 


As the first step in our analysis, we will examine the idea of debate in the Carakasamhita 
because it is one of the earliest works in which the concept of debate is introduced in detail, 
even though it was not exactly explained in a systematic manner. In the Carakasamhita, 
the parts of the eighth chapter of the Vimanasthana dealing with debate can be divided 
into two sections: the section on colloquy (sambhasa) in CaS 8.8.15—26 and the section on 
disputation (vada) in CaS 8.8.27—66.* In the latter section, vāda is defined as follows: 


CaS 8.8.28: tatra vado nama sa yat parena saha šāstrapūrvakam vigrhya ka- 
thayati. sa ca dvividhah samgrahena — jalpah, vitandā ca. tatra paksāšritayor 
vacanam jalpah, jalpaviparyayo vitanda. yatha — ekasya paksah punarbhavo 
'stīti, nāstīty aparasya; tau ca svasvapaksahetubhih svasvapaksam sthapaya- 
tah, parapaksam udbhavayatah, esa jalpah. jalpaviparyayo vitanda. vitanda 
nama parapakse dosavacanamātram eva. 


Of these [44 technical terms], disputation (vada) is [debate] in which one 
discusses with another in a hostile manner (vigrhya), based on scriptures. In 
brief, this [disputation] is of two kinds: wrangle (jalpa) and cavil (vitanda). 
Of these, wrangle is the statement of two [disputants] who depend on [their 
respective] positions. Cavil is the opposite of wrangle. For instance, one 
holds the position that rebirth exists [while] the other holds [the position] that 
[rebirth] does not exist. In addition, both [disputants] establish their positions 
on the basis of logical reasons for their positions [and] point out [the fault in] 
the other's position. This is wrangle. Cavil is the opposite of wrangle. Cavil is 
merely "indicating the fault in the other's position." 


Disputation (vada) is here defined as a “[debate] in which one discusses with another in a 
hostile manner (vigrhya)." There are two types of vada: wrangle (jalpa) and cavil (vitanda). 
As discussed below in section 4, this classification differs from the one in the Nyayasütras. 
Let us note that jalpa here involves hostility to the other disputant, and that it consists of 
individual assertions of a proponent and opponent, and mutual ripostes between them. 
While the vada section of the Carakasamhitā provides a brief account of vada in which 
jalpa occurs as a subcategory of vada, the concept of jalpa, the action of Njalp, as well as 


4 See Preisendanz 2009: 266—268. 
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the idea of a hostile (vigrhya) verbal confrontation are already introduced in the sambhasa 
section.? 


CaS 8.8.15: sambhasavidhim ata urdhvam vyakhyasyamah — bhisag bhisaja 
saha sambhaseta. tadvidyasambhasa hi jnanabhiyogasamharsakari bhavati, 
vaišāradyam api cabhinirvartayati, vacanasaktim api cādhatte, yašaš cabhi- 
dipayati, ... yac cacaryah šisyāya šušrūsave prasannah kramenopadisati 
guhyabhimatam arthajatam tat parasparena saha jalpan pindena vijigisur 
aha samharsat, tasmat tadvidyasambhasam abhiprasamsanti kusalah. 


CaS 8.8.16: dvividhā tu khalu tadvidyasambhasa bhavati — samdhayasam- 
bhasa, vigrhyasambhasa ca. 


Hereafter, we shall describe the method of colloquy. A physician should discuss 
with a physician. Colloquy with experts (tadvidyasambhāsā) increases the 
pleasure of the application of knowledge, provides dexterity [in debate], gives 
skill of speech, illuminates fame (yasas).... Besides, the teacher who is pleased 
with the disciple desirous of hearing [teachings] teaches things intended to 
be kept secret in an orderly manner. [The same teacher] who disputes with 
another [disputant] in wrangle (N jalp) excitedly states [the secret] in one breath 
in order to gain victory (vijigisu). Therefore, the wise highly praise colloquy 
with experts. 


One should know (khalu) that colloquy with experts (tadvidyasambhasa) takes 
two forms: friendly colloquy and hostile colloquy. 


The sambhasa section describes the method and purpose of colloquy with experts (tadvi- 
dyasambhasa) more concretely and vividly than the brief definitions of vada, or jalpa or 
vitanda in the vada section. Although the relationship between sambhasa and jalpa is 
problematic, it is likely that vigrhyasambhasa and jalpa are the same or at least very similar 
concepts, considering such expressions as vigrhyasambhāsāyām jalpet (CaS 8.8.18).* 

Here “the person who disputes in wrangle" (jalpat) is considered to be desirous of 
victory (vijigisu). Hence, we can say that one purpose of wrangle (jalpa) is victory. This 
purpose deserves careful attention for two reasons: (i) the Nyayabhasya adopted the same 
idea and (ii) the Vadanyaya criticizes the purpose of victory. Both points will be examined 
in more detail later. 

Fame is another of the purposes listed in connection with sambhasa. It must be noted 
that fame or something akin to fame is not considered to be the purpose worth accomplishing 
in the context of debate in the * Upayahrdaya, the Vyāyasūtras, several commentaries of 
the Nyāyasūtras, and the Vadanyaya. This point will be examined later again. 

Regarding the means of debate, acts by a disputant such as ridiculing the opponent are 
also allowed in a sambhasa: 


? For jalpa or Njalp, cf. CaS 8.8.15, CaS 8.8.18, CaS 8.8.20, CaS 8.8.21. As Preisendanz 2009: 268 
pointed out, the word vada is also already introduced in the sambhasa section. 

$ Matilal 1998: 38—41 also points out that Caraka divides the “hostile debate” (vigrhyasambhasa) into 
two main types, jalpa and vitanda. Matilal calls the first the “j-type” hostile debate and the second the 
*v-type” hostile debate. 
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CaS 8.8.20: parisat tu khalu dvividha — jfianavati, mūdhaparisac ca. saiva 
dvividha sati trividhà punar anena karanavibhagena — suhrtparisat, udasina- 
parisat, pratinivistaparisac ceti. tatra pratinivistayam parisadi jnanavijna- 
navacanaprativacanasaktisampannayam mudhayam va na kathamcit kenacit 
saha jalpo vidhiyate; mūdhāyām tu suhrtparisady udāsīnāyām va jnanavijna- 
navacanaprativacanašaktīr antarenapy adīptayašasā mahājanavidvistenāpi 
saha jalpo vidhīyate. tadvidhena ca saha kathayatāviddhadīrghasūtrasam- 
kulair vākyadandakaih kathayitavyam, atihrstam muhur muhur upahasatā 
param nirūpayatā ca parsadam ākāraih, bruvataš cāsya vākyāvakāšo na de- 
yah; kastasabdam ca bruvata vaktavyo nocyate, athavā punar hīnā te pratijūā, 
iti. puna$ cahvayamanah' prativaktavyah — parisamvatsaro bhaváfi chiksasva 
tavat; na tvayā gurur upāsito nanam, athavā paryaptam etāvat te; sakrd api 
hi pariksepikam nihatam nihatam ahur iti nāsya yogah kartavyah kathamcit. 
apy evam šreyasā saha vigrhya vaktavyam ity āhur eke; na tv evam jyāyasā 
saha vigraham prasamsanti kusalah. 


There are two types of congregations: the intellectual [congregation] and the 
ignorant congregation. Even though [the congregation] takes two forms, the 
very same [congregation can be divided into] three kinds through the follow- 
ing classification based on [different] grounds — the friendly congregation, 
the neutral congregation and the prejudiced congregation. Among these, the 
prejudiced congregation consists of persons endowed with the ability to learn, 
understand, speak and reply, and of ignorant ones; those who [should] in no 
way be involved in wrangle (jalpa) with anyone else. However, in the friendly 
congregation or the neutral [congregation], which consists of ignorant persons, 
one [should] work on wrangle with [another who is] devoid of the ability 
to learn, understand, speak and reply, does not illumine fame (yašas) and is 
hated by great men. Furthermore, while disputing with such a person, one 
should dispute by means of long sentences mingled with distorted and long 
holy scriptures and should not give the opportunity to the [opposing] speaker 
by ridiculing another (i.e., the opposing speaker) in high spirits again and 
again and making gestures in the presence of the congregation. Furthermore, 
[one should say,] “while [the opponent] makes a mischievous remark, he does 
not say what he should say," or indeed “Your (i.e., the opponent's) thesis has 
been abandoned." Again, when [the opponent] challenges [the disputant], [the 
disputant] should reply, *You should learn for another year," *You have not 
yet honored [your] preceptor," or “That's enough of your [talking]!" If [the 
opponent] is condemned to be defeated even once, [people will] say that he 
is defeated and, therefore, will lack the ability to concentrate on what he is 
saying. Besides, some say that one should talk in a hostile manner (vigrhya) 
with a superior [opponent] in the same way, but [to begin with] the wise does 
not recommend the discord with a more excellent [opponent] in this manner. 


7 


For cāhvayamānah, CaS prints cāhū(hva)yamānah. 
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Here we should note that a disputant is recommended to use incomprehensible sentences and 
ridicule an opponent when engaging in wrangle with a friendly but ignorant congregation, 
a neutral but ignorant congregation, or sometimes a superior congregation. Such a hostile 
manner of debate is also allowed in wrangle (jalpa) and cavil (vitanda) defined in the 
Nyāyasūtras and in the Nyayabhasya; on the other hand, in the Vadanyaya, acts such as 
embarrassing others (parapamsana), which are regarded as bad deeds (asadvyavahara), 
are not considered to be an admissible method of debate. 


3. The discussion of the composition of a treatise (Tam) in the *Upāya- 
hrdaya 


Having discussed the conception of debate in the Carakasamhitā, we will now consider 
debate in the *Upāyahrdaya.* There is no Sanskrit text of the *Upāyahrdaya, but the extant 
Chinese translations permit to conclude that the * Upayahrdaya contains remarkable ideas 
that can be connected with the Vyāyasūtras. 


UH (T1632) 23b14—24: BAA. Tatan NESS EUR E A I. (AK RE 
av Ran PCE Ea. ICE EGRE AR HR DES] AD Ta jak pir AK d 
EE. EDER HSER, RI EEA. duis Hl Hili zem. 
FRE IRIE AB HZ A. REBEL TE ERU. WB AKAN fik Re AE e IC IE 
dio XARGTIE WS UTA Dt. ADEM TO EMER MINĒJA RZ PI es 
DRI, A XXSa RAE. Bas IET ok Ta BS. DB diea nir 
IEIET IKO ARRA SEDES. 

I will answer that [this is] not so. Now, I have not composed this treatise 
Gti tk wi) for the purpose of victory, profit, or reputation (I$ £ fl] 3$ 44 E). 
I compose this treatise because I only wish to reveal diverse good and bad 
features [of debate]. If the world had no treatise [of debate], there would be 
many confused people. Then, [the confused] people would be deceived by the 
world's perverse ideas, and wily rhetoric would give rise to bad deeds, which 
would be reborn in an evil world and would lose real benefits. If debate (fi) is 
understood, [its] good, bad, and useless features are distinguished as a matter 
of course. [Then], evildoers, non-Buddhists, and adherents of perverse views 
would not be able to harm [people] and obstruct [their nirvana]. Therefore, to 
benefit people (ll 2$ ^E), I compose this correct treatise.? Furthermore, I 
wish to disseminate the true teaching [of Buddha] (1E 7X) to the world. Just as 
in order to cultivate the fruits of mango trees one plants a thicket of thorns 
GRILL AK) widely around them, so now I will compose [this] treatise in the 
same way because I wish to protect the true teaching [of the Buddha] and I do 
not seek [to enhance my] reputation. You explained earlier that [I am] good 


Kajiyama 1984 assumes that the author of the *Upayahrdaya is Nagarjuna. 

3 The same basic point is argued by Candrakirti in the Madhyamakavatara as follows, MA 6.118 (p. 231): 
bstan bcos las dpyad rtsod la chags pa’i phyir // ma mdzad rnam grol phyir ni de nyid bstan // gal te de 
nyid rnam par bshad pa na // gzhan gzhung "jig par 'gyur na nyes pa med // Cf. Uryuzu and Nakazawa 
2012: 214. I am indebted to Dr. Shenghai Li for having provided this useful information. 
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at debate (PFM), [but] this is not true. In order to protect the teaching [of the 
Buddha], I must compose [this] treatise.'° 


Compared with claims made in the Carakasamhita about jalpa or sambhasa, the way in 
which the * Upayahrdaya explains the purposes and methods of composing a treatise can 
be summed up as follows: 


. The purpose is not “victory;” 

. The purpose is not “(self-)profit” or “reputation;” 

. The purpose is the "benefit of people;" 

. The purpose is "protection of the true teaching [of the Buddha];" 
. The method is expressed using the metaphor of “thorns.” 


Un BBD mm 


According to the author's intention, the * Upayahrdaya was composed in order to protect 
the true teaching of the Buddha. This means of protection is metaphorically explained as 
planting a thicket of thorns around mango trees. As will be seen in the following section, a 
similar expression appears in the Vyāyasūtras. 


4. Jalpa and vitanda in the Nyāyasūtras and Nyayabhasya 


With these considerations in mind, we will now examine the concept of debate in the 
Nyāyasūtras and Nyayabhasya in order to trace conceptual changes in the idea of “debate.” 
In NS 1.2.13, the concept of debate is classified into three categories, namely, vada, jalpa 
and vitanda, while jalpa and vitanda are presented as subcategories of vada in CaS 8.8.28. 
On the other hand, NS 4.2.47—51 proposes three types of debate: samvada, jalpa, and 
vitanda. Although this discrepancy in terminology and classification is problematic,!! we 
will not discuss this and rather concentrate on jalpa and vitanda, which are explained with 
the help of metaphors as follows: 


NS 4.2.50: tattvadhyavasayasamraksanartham jalpavitande bijaprarohasam- 
raksanartham kantakasakhavaranavat // 


Just as thorny branches cover [seeds] for the purpose of protecting seed germi- 
nation, so wrangle (jalpa) and cavil (vitanda) [are undertaken] for the purpose 
of protecting the ascertainment of truth.!? 


As pointed out in Preisendanz 2000: 236, Kang 2003: 36—37 and Ishitobi 2003, this sentence 
parallels the very beginning of the * Upayahrdaya discussed above. It can be assumed that 
the Nyayasütras adopted the metaphor of “thorns” from the *Updyahrdaya, or that both 
the Vyāyasūtras and * Upayahrdaya drew on another text which is their origin. In the same 
context of explaining jalpa and vitanda, Vatsyayana commented on the sutra as follows: 


1?  [shitobi 2006: 42—44 and Eltschinger 2012: 471—472 translate this passage and analyze the motives and 
aims of treatise or debate presented in the *Upayahrdaya. 

Preisendanz 2000 considered this problem in detail. 

Cf. NBh 1099,4: anutpannatattvajnananam aprahinadosanam tadartham ghatamānānām etad iti; NV 
1099,8: anutpannatattvajfinenaitat kartavyam iti sutrarthah. 
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NS 4.2.51: tabhyam vigrhyakathanam // 


NBh 2000,2-3 (ad NS 4.2.51): vigrhyeti vijigīsayā, na tattvabubhutsayeti, tad 
etad vidyapalanartham, na labhapüjakhyatyartham iti. 


By means of these two, [i.e., the wrangle (jalpa) and cavil (vitanda),] hostile 
(vigrhya) dispute [is undertaken]. 


“Hostile” (vigrhya) is [equivalent to] “by a desire to win" (vijigisaya); [how- 
ever] is [this] not [equivalent to] *by a desire to know truth." This [hostile 
dispute is undertaken] for the purpose of defending expertise (vidya), [but] is 
not [undertaken] for the purpose of profit, honor, or reputation. 


As to the purpose of, respectively, jalpa/vitandā and the composition of a treatise QE 
ifi), both NBh and UH exclude (self-)profit and endorse the protection of their own doc- 
trine. On the other hand, the presentation in the Nyayabhasya is different from that in the 
*Upayahrdaya in terms of whether the desire for victory is approved of as a legitimate 
purpose. 

The main points regarding purpose and method of jalpa and vitanda according to the 
Nyayabhasya can be summed up as follows: 


The purpose is *victory;" 

The purpose is not “(self-)profit,” “honor” or “reputation;” 
The idea of "benefit of people" is not mentioned; 

The purpose is “defense of expertise;" 

The method is expressed using the metaphor of “thorns.” 


dt Ioni 


5. The concept of debate in the Vādanyāya 


As Ruegg 2000: 137—138, n. 41 acutely pointed out, Nagarjuna, Bhaviveka, Dharmakirti, 
and probably also Vasubandhu, reject jalpa or vitanda. Here we limit the discussion to Dhar- 
makirti's criticism of jalpa and vitanda. Dharmakirti does not mention the thorn metaphor 
used in the Nydyasiitras. However, Santaraksita quotes NS 4.2.50 in his commentary on 
the Vadanyaya, the Vadanyayatika Vipaficitartha (VA): 


VA 70,25—26: yathoktam tattvadhyavasayasamraksanartham jalpavitande 
bijaprarohasamraksanartham kantakasakhavaranavad iti. 


This quotation occurs in a context where Dharmakirti criticized the traditional concept of 
debate — particularly wrangle (jalpa) and cavil (vitanda) — and instead promoted his own 
original conception. 


13 Cf. NV 1099,10-2000,4: tābhyām jalpavitandabhyam vigrhyeti vijigisaya, na tattvabubhutsayeti. vi- 


dyāpālanārtham caitat, na lābhapūjākhyātyartham iti. 
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5.1 The **debate of people with a desire to win" (vijfigisunam vadah) in the Vadanyaya 


First, Dharmakirti criticizes jalpa and vitanda by considering these two concepts to mean 
"debate of people with a desire to win" (vijigisunam vadah). 


VN 22,8-16: chalavyavahare 'pi vijigīsūnām vada iti cet, na, durjanaviprati- 
pattyadhikare satam Sastrapravrtteh. na hi paranugrahapravrtta mithyapra- 
laparambhatmotkarsaparapamsanadin asadvyavahārān upadišanti. na ca 
paravipamsanena labhasatkaraslokoparjanam satam acarah. napi tathapra- 
vrttebhyah svahastadānena praninam upatapanam satsammatanam šāstra- 
karasabhasadam yuktam. na ca nyayasastrani sadbhir labhadyuparjanaya 
praniyante. tasman na yogavihitah kašcid vijigīsuvādo nama. 


(Objection:) Even if distortion (chala) is used, the “debate of people with a 
desire to win” (vijigistinam vādah) [is undertaken]. (Answer:) [This is] not 
[so] because well-educated people are not engaged in the doctrinal system 
in consideration of bad people's evil deeds (vipratipatti).'* That is to say, 
[well-educated] people who are engaged in the benefit of others do not teach 
bad deeds (asadvyavahara), such as boasting and embarrassing others through 
beginning incoherent speech. Besides, winning profit, reverence, or praise by 
disgracing others is not [suitable] behavior for well-educated people. Further- 
more, troubling [other] people by giving a [helping] hand to those who are 
engaged in this manner [i.e., disgracing others] is not suitable for those who 
are considered to be well-educated people, i.e., those who are participants in 
the meeting of learned men (šāstrakārasabhāsad). Additionally, well-educated 
people don't compose methodically written works for the purpose of gaining 
profit and the rest. Because of these [evil deeds, such as distortion (chala)], a so- 
called “debate of people with a desire to win” is not reasonable (yogavihita) ? 
at all. 


On the surface, it would seem that Dharmakirti does not directly explain the characteristics 
of “debate of people with a desire to win," but merely states evil deeds that are not 
appropriate for well-educated people. However, Dharmakirti here comes to the conclusion 
that debate of people with a desire to win" is not reasonable. From this viewpoint, one 
may say that the “evil deeds" should be considered to be precisely the behavior exhibited 
in a debate of people with a desire to win. 

Dharmakirti does not use the terms jalpa or vitandā.!* However, according to the 
explanation in the Vyāyasūtras,!' “distortion” (chala) is the hostile method used in jalpa 
and vitandā. Additionally, with the passage of time, the terms vijigisukatha'® or vijigīsuvāda 


^ See VA 70,1921: durjanānām vipratipattir asobhano vyavahārah tasmān na yogavihito nyāyyah 


kašcid vijigisuvado nama, yac chalādibhih kriyata ity adhyaharah. (® vijigisu? em. : vijagisu?.) 
McClintock 2010: 70, n. 169 has pointed out that Much uses the inappropriate translation “regellos” for 
the yogavihita in Much 1991: 51,2. 

Vitanda is criticized in VN 61,1—2: etenaiva vitanda pratyuktabhyupagamabhave vivādābhāvāt. 

See NS 1.2.2: yathoktopapannas chalajatinigrahasthanasadhanopalambho jalpah // 

Cf. SDS 30: vijigisukatha ? ya tu chalajātyādidūsaņā / sa jalpah, sā vitaņdā tu ya pratipaksavarjità // 
(D vijigīsu” em. : vijagīsu”.) 
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came to be considered alternative expressions for jalpa and vitanda. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that Dharmakirti criticizes the characteristics of jalpa and vitanda 
in these phrases. 

Let me summarize the purposes and methods of *debate of people with a desire to win" 
presented in the Vadanyaya as follows: 


The purpose is “‘victory;” 

The purpose is “(self-)profit,” “reverence” or “praise;” 

The purpose is not “benefit of others;” 

The idea of “defense of expertise" and the like is not mentioned; 

The method is “evil deeds," “distortion,” “embarrassing others" and so forth. 
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5.2 The “debate of well-educated people" (satam vadah) in the Vadanyaya 


After criticizing the debate of people with a desire to win, i.e., wrangle and cavil, Dharma- 
kirti presents his original conception of debate, namely, “debate of well-educated people" 
(satam vadah). 


VN 22,1621: paranugrahapravrttas tu santo vipratipannam pratipadayanto 
nyayam anusareyuh satsadhanabhidhanena bhitadosodbhavanena va, saksi- 
pratyaksam tasyaivanuprabodhaya. tad eva nyayanusaranam satam vādah, 
ukte nyaye tattvarthi cet pratipadyeta, tadapratipattāv apy anyo na vipratipa- 
dyeteti.'° 


On the other hand, when [well-educated people] persuade one who has fal- 
lacious notions, well-educated people who aim at the benefit of others (pa- 
ranugraha) would abide by the reasonable rule (nyaya) by stating a correct 
piece of proof or pointing out a real fault for making him (i.e., the one who 
has fallacious notions) notice [his fault] in the presence of witnesses. The 
debate of well-educated people (satam vadah) is precisely that, i.e., abiding by 
reasonable rules if [an opponent] seeking the truth were to properly understand 
the logical argument (nydya) stated [by the proponent,”° and] even if [he] does 
not understand it, others [in proximity] were not to misunderstand it.?! 


Elsewhere, Dharmakirti claims that the proper means for a proponent is "stating a piece of 
correct proof" (satsadhanabhidhana), while the means for an opponent is “pointing out a 
real fault" (bhutadosodbhavana). The means of “debate of people with a desire to win" are 
described as “evil deeds" (vipratipattilasadvyavahara). Dharmakirti compared the former 
to the latter in the following passage: 


VN 22,22-23,6: tattvaraksanartham sadbhir upahartavyam eva chaladi viji- 
gisubhir iti cet, na, nakhacapetasastrapraharadipanadibhir apiti vaktavyam. 


19 — vipratipadyeta? em. [D337a6/P377b8: mi rtogs pa; VA 70,24: vipratipadyeta] : pratipadyeta? VN. 

20 See VA 70,2122: ukte sati nyāye tattvārthī cet prativādī pratipadyeta tam artham nyāyopetam. 

21 See VA 70,2224: atha svapaksarāgasya balīyastvād ukte "pi nyāye na pratipadyeta. tadā tena prati- 
vādinā tasya nyāyasyārthasyāpratipattāv anyah' samīpavartyātmajūo janakāyo na vipratipadyeteti 
krtvā nyāyānusāraņam eva satam vada iti vartate. (©? anyah VAys em. : anya? VA.) 
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tasman na jyāyān ayam tattvaraksanopayah. sadhanaprakhyapanam satam 
tattvaraksanopāyah sadhanabhasadusanam ca, tadabhāve mithyapralapad 
atra paropatapavidhane "pi tattvapratisthapanat. anyathāpi nyayopavarnane 
vidvatpratisthanat. tasmat paranugrahaya tattvakhyapanam vadino vijayah, 
bhūtadosadaršanena mithyapratipattinivartanam prativādinah. 


(Objection:)? Well-educated people with a desire to win have to offer a distor- 
tion (chala) and so forth” in order to protect truth (tattvaraksana). (Answer:) 
No, [this is not true]. [If that were to be so,] it would have to be said that [well- 
educated people with a desire to win have to protect truth] even by attacking 
[an opponent] with fingernails, an open palm, or weapons, or by setting [the 
opponent] on fire. Therefore, this means of protecting truth [used by people 
with a desire to win] is not superior [to the means of protecting truth used by 
well-educated people]. The means of protecting truth [used by] well-educated 
people are the explanation of proof (sadhanaprakhyapana) and the refutation 
of pseudo-proof (sadhanabhasadusana) because there is no establishment 
of truth without them (i.e., these two means)** even if [the well-educated 
people] trouble others with incoherent speech in this case [and] because there 
is firm ground for the learned men in case that they tell a logical argument 
(nyāya) even if [they] do not [begin incoherent speech].?? Hence, the victory 
of a proponent is the explanation of truth (tattvakhyāpana)** for the purpose 
of benefitting others (paranugraha); [on the other hand, the victory] of an 
opponent is the removal of misapprehension (mithyapratipattinivartana) by 
showing the real fault [of the proponent's proof]. 


It is important to consider the following features of “debate of well-educated people" when 
comparing it with the definition of “debate of people with a desire to win:”*” 


1. Dharmakirti does not consider the concept of “victory” in the usual sense of the 
word to be the purpose of debate of well-educated people, and instead reinterprets 
this concept. In a debate of well-educated people, a proponent is victorious when 


? The Tibetan translation of the Vādanyāya gives the lines a different reading. Cf. D337a6—7/ 


P377b8-378al: gal te de kho na nyid bsrung ba'i don du dam pa rnams kyang rgyal bar ‘dod pa 
sgyu) la sogs pa dag gis tshar gcad (D; bcad P) par bya ba yin no zhe na / ma yin te khu tshur 
dang / thal lcag dang / mtshon chas bsnun (D; bsnan P) pa dang / me la sogs pa dag gis kyang zhes 
brjod par bya na / (V sgyu em. : rgyu D337a7/P377b8.) 

The word adi seems to imply jati or nigrahasthana. Cf. NS 1.2.2: yathoktopapannas chalajatinigraha- 
sthānasādhanopālambho jalpah // 

See VA 70,27—28: tadabhava iti sadhanaprakhyapanasadhanabhasadüsanayor abhāve. 

See VA 70,28: anyathapiti mithyapralapadyabhave ’pi. 

26  Steinkellner 1988: 1441—1442 pointed out that [satam-]vadah has to serve the investigation of truth 
(tattvacinta VN 21,22) and the explanation of truth (tattvakhyapana VN 23,5). In the discussion at the 
conference, Prof. Steinkellner made the important remark that tattva in the case of tattvacintā should 
mean "true reality." 

As for the difference between Dharmakirti's satam vadah and the notions of vada, jalpa or vitanda 
as defined in the Nydyasutras, see Much 1991: Einleitung 2.2 and Gokhale 1993: Introduction, pp. 
xv-xvii. 
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he “explains truth [to others]" and an opponent is victorious when he “‘removes 
misapprehension [of others ]." 

2. The purpose is not “(self-)profit,” “reverence” or “praise.” 

3. Dharmakirti considers the concept of “benefitting others" (paranugraha) to be the 
purpose of debate of well-educated people. The Nyayasüutras, Nyāyabhāsya, and 
Nyayavarttika do not propose this concept to be the purpose of jalpa or vitanda, at 
least not in the context of debate. 

4. The purpose is "protection of truth." 

5. The proponent's method is “the explanation of proof" or "stating a piece of correct 
proof" and the opponent's method is “the refutation of pseudo-proof” or “pointing 
out a real fault." 
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Regarding the first point, we must draw attention to the condition of defeat (nigrahasthana) 
and victory as constructed systematically by Dharmakirti in the Vadanyaya. In Dharmakir- 
ti's theory, neither a proponent nor an opponent are to be defeated, even if they act solely 
within the guidelines of the nigrahasthana. On the basis of Figure 1, which shows the flow 
chart of the conditions of victory or defeat defined in the Vadanyaya, the following situation 
serves as an example: in the beginning, a proponent intends to prove his statement using 
correct proof, i.e., the proof-action is not the case of nigrahasthana. An opponent then tries 
to refute the proof of the proponent, but what the opponent points out is a pseudo-fault, 
not a real fault. If the proponent does not refute the pseudo-fault, neither proponent nor 
opponent will win or lose, in spite of the fact that the proponent's proof is correct. The 
reason why Dharmakirti regards the winner and the loser as undecided in this situation is 
that the victory of the proponent is defined to be the explanation of truth, but the proponent 
does not achieve this, since he fails to correct the opponent's mistake. This reinterpreted 
idea of victory is consistently maintained throughout the entire text of the Vadanyaya. 


6. Responses to Dharmakirti's ideas in the Nyaya school 


It remains to be studied how different Naiyayikas accepted or refuted the ideas on debate 
from the Vadanyaya. In this paper, we shall concentrate on Vacaspati Misra’s Nyayavartti- 
katatparyatika (NVTT) and Bhāsarvajīta's Nyayabhusana (NBhū). 


6.1 Jalpa and vitanda in the Nyayavarttikatatparyatikà 


Vacaspati Misra explained wrangle and cavil as follows: 


NVTT 1099,15—2000,11 (ad NS 4.2.51): na kevalam tadartham ghatama- 
nanam jalpavitande, api tu vidyānirvedādibhis ca parenavajfiayamanasya; 
tabhyam vigrhyakathanam iti sutram. yas tu svadarsanavilasitamithyajfia- 
nāvalepadurvidagdhatayā sadvidyavairagyad va lābhapūjākhyātyarthitayā 
kuhetubhir i$varanam janadharanam purato vedabrahmanaparalokadidusana- 
pravrttah, tam prati vadi samīcīnadūsanam apratibhayapasyan jalpavitande 
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avatarya vigrhya?? jalpavitandābhyām tattvakathanam karoti vidyāparipāla- 
nāya.... idam api prayojanam jalpavitandayoh. na tu labhakhyatyadi drstam. 
na hi parahitapravrttah paramakaruniko munir drstartham paravaficanopa- 
yam upadisatiti. 


Wrangle (jalpa) and cavil (vitanda) [take place] not only between those who 
strive for it (i.e., protecting the ascertainment of truth)? but also between those 
who are derogatorily considered to disregard expertise?? by others. [According 
to the Nyaya-]sütra (i.e., NS 4.2.51),*! “by means of these two, [i.e., wrangle 
and cavil,] the hostile dispute [is undertaken]." However, the debater who 
doesn't find an appropriate objection against the [following] person introduces 
(avatarya), namely, divides (vigrhya) wrangle and cavil and then makes state- 
ments about truth through wrangle and cavil for the purpose of defending 
expertise. The [above-mentioned] person is engaged in objecting to Veda, 
Brahman, the future world and the rest in the presence of the Gods held firm 
by people through fallacious logical reasons because of a false conception, 
haughtiness, or unsophisticatedness that appears in his own view or [because 
of] a desire for profit, honor, or reputation on account of aversion to the true 
expertise.... This (i.e., defending expertise) is also the purpose of the wran- 
gling and the cavil. However, profit, reputation and the like are considered to 
be neither [the purpose of the wrangling nor the cavil] because the extremely 
compassionate sage who is engaged in the welfare of others (parahita) does 
not teach obvious methods for deceiving others. 


Vacaspati seems to reinterpret the traditional definition of jalpa and vitanda by introducing 
a new concept in the Nyayavarttikatatparyatika. The main points of his reinterpretation 
can be summarized as follows: 


1. Vacaspati reinterpreted vigrhya in NS 4.2.51 as avatarya, while Vatsyayana inter- 
preted vigrhya as vijigisaya. It is assumed that Vacaspati intended to change the 
traditional idea that debaters seek victory in jalpa and vitanda. This probably indi- 
cates his acceptance of Dharmakirti's criticism of the “debate of people with a desire 
to win" (vifigisunam vadah). However, according to Thakur's edition, this interpreta- 
tion is problematic because he reads avatarya vijigīsayā tam vigrhya. Therefore, I 
would like to avoid drawing a definitive conclusion here. 


2. The purpose is not “(self-)profit,” “honor” or “reputation.” 
3. Vacaspati introduced the idea of “welfare of others" (parahita). He does not clearly 


describe this concept as the purpose or motivation of jalpa or vitanda. However, 
it is likely that Vacaspati integrated the Vadanyaya's idea of “benefit of others" 
(paranugraha) into his own approach. 
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avatarya vigrhya NVTT(CSS), NVTT(KSS); avatārya vijigisaya tam vigrhya NVTT(Thakur). 

See NS 4.2.50: tattvadhyavasayasamraksanartham jalpavitande... // “The wrangling (jalpa) and the 
cavil (vitanda) [are undertaken] for the purpose of protecting the ascertainment of truth." See section 4 
for details. 

See NVTP 558,2—3: vidyanirveda ity asya vivaranam sadvidyavairagyad iti. adigrahanavivaranam 
lābhapūjeti. 

See section 4 for details. 
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4. The purpose is "defense of expertise." 


5. The method is expressed using the metaphor of *thorns."?? 


Although there remain some uncertainties as to how Vacaspati Mi$ra responded to the 
ideas on debate presented in the Vadanyaya, it seems clear that he adopted some of these 
ideas to fit his own concept of debate. 


6.2 Jalpa and vitanda in the Nyayabhüsana 


In the case of the Vyāyabhūsana, an influence from the Vadanyaya is more evident than in 
the case of the Nyayavarttikatatparyatika. 


NBhi 332,11—23: yatra tu vijigīsunā saha labhapujakhyatikamo jayartham 
pravartate, sā vijigīsukathā. nanu ca moksamargaviruddhatval labhadipraptes 
tatprayojanā katha na yukteti, satyam; neyam mumuksunā kartavyā, kim tu 
jfiatva varjaniyeti nirūpitā. yada tu vītarāgo vijigisunaksiptah katham pari- 
hartum paroparodhan na Ssaknoti, tadasau vitaragas tena vijigīsunā saha 
paranugrahartham jnanankuraraksanartham ca tam eva caturangam katham 
kuryāt.... svatmani šisyādyātmani cotpannas tattvadhyavasayankurah šākyā- 
dimrgair bhaksyetāpi yadi jalpavitandabhyam kantakasakhabhyam avaranam 
na kriyeta. ye canutpannatattvajnanah Sisyadayah, tesām prativadinas canu- 
grahartham vitaragenapi jalpadau pravartitavyam ity uktam. anugrahas ca 
moksasastracaryadisu $raddhotpattidvarena bhavati. 


However, when those who long for profit, honor, or reputation undertake a 
certain [debate] for the purpose of victory with those [disputants who are] 
desirous of victory, the [debate] is the “dispute of people with a desire to win" 
(vijigīsukathā). (Objection:) Because the acquisition of profit and the rest is 
contrary to the path to liberation, the dispute that has it (i.e., victory) as its 
purpose is not appropriate. (Answer:) Yes, [you are correct]. It is determined 
that those who desire liberation ought not to do this (i.e., the disputation 
whose purpose is victory), but rather ought to avoid [such a disputation] after 
becoming aware of [such a disputation]. However, unless a person without 
passion who is provoked by a person with the desire to win can repel the 
dispute by troubling others, this passionless person will undertake the very 
dispute, which consists of four component parts? with this person with a 
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Cf. NVTT 1099,13—14 (ad NS 4.2.50): tattvadhyavasayasamraksanartham jalpavitande bijapraro- 
hasamraksanartham kantakasakhavaranavat iti stram. tad vyācaste — anutpannatattvajnananam 
iti. 

Basically, in the Nyaya school vītarāgakathā corresponds to vada, and vijigīsukathā corresponds to jalpa 
or vitanda. Bhasarvajiia, however, shows another interpretative possibility — that vitaragakatha and viji- 
gīsukathā are divided into four sub-types: (i) sapratipaksa vītarāgakathā, (ii) apratipaksa vītarāgakathā, 
(iii) sapratipaksā vijigisukatha, and (iv) apratipaksā vijigīsukathā. See NBhū 332.7—11: vitaragakathapi 
dvividhā bhavati — sapratipaksā vapratipaksa(? ca.... evam cāvāntarabhedavivaksāyām catasrah katha 
bhavanti, na tisra iti. vyavaharas tu visesasamjfiatrayenaivastiti tisra eva visesasamjna uddistah. atha 
vā tisra eva bhavantu, vádo "pi hi pratipaksahino vitandaiveti vaksyamah. (® vāpratipaksā em. : và 
pratipaksa.) “The dispute of people without passion (vitaragakatha) also has two types: [the dispute 
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desire to win for the purpose of benefitting others (paranugrahartham) and 
for protecting the sprout of knowledge.... The sprout of the ascertainment of 
truth that surfaces in [a debater] himself and in his disciples would be eaten by 
savage animals, such as Buddhists, if [the sprout] were not covered by thorny 
branches, i.e., the wrangling and the cavil. Furthermore, it is said that even 
the person without passion has to undertake the wrangling and so on for the 
purpose of benefitting (anugrahartham) disciples and the rest who have no 
knowledge of truth and for [benefitting] an opponent. Additionally, the benefit 
[of others] occurs through having faith in the masters [who teach] the doctrine 
of liberation and the like. 


As in Vacaspati’s text cited above, Bhasarvajfia also proposes a new interpretation of jalpa 
and vitanda. The main points are summarized as follows: 


1. Bhasarvajfia considers that a person without passion (vitaraga) has to participate 
in the "dispute of people with a desire to win" (vijigisukatha) when he is provoked 
by a person with the desire to win (vijigisu). Even in that case, vitaraga, as its 
name suggests, is free from passion, such as the desire to win. Therefore, in the 
case of vijigīsukathā carried out by vītarāga, it seems that Bhasarvajfia intends, like 
Dharmakirti, to remove the idea of victory as the purpose of jalpa and vitanda. In 
other words, both vitaraga in the Nyayabhüsana and sat in the Vadanyaya have no 
desire to win (vijigisa). It seems quite probable that the Nyayabhüsana's view is 
influenced by the Vadanyaya. 

2. The purpose is not “(self-)profit,” “honor,” or “reputation” for those who desire 
liberation (mumuksu). 

3. Bhasarvajfia introduced the idea of paranugrahartham "for the purpose of benefitting 
others" as the motivation behind vītarāga in the context of jalpa and vitanda. Being 
engaged in paranugraha “benefitting others” is common among vitaraga in the 
Nyāyabhūsana and sat in the Vādanyāya. One may say that Bhasarvajfía covertly 
imported Dharmakirti's idea of paranugrahaya. 

4. The purpose is the “protection of the sprout of knowledge [of the ascertainment of 
truth].” 

5. The method is expressed using the metaphor of “thorns.” 


Judging from the above, we can be fairly certain that Bhasarvajiia adopted the viewpoint 
and concept described in the Vadanyaya to his own notion of debate, presented in the 
Nyāyabhūsaņa. 


that] has an opposing view and [the dispute that] has no opposing views.... Furthermore, when one 
wishes to express the division [of the disputes] in this way (i.e., based on the existence or nonexistence 
of opposing views) respectively, there are four types of disputes, not three. On the other hand, it is 
[already] taught that there are only three particular names (i.e., vada, jalpa, and vitanda) because there 
is conventional usage only by the three particular names. We, however, will state as follows: if only the 
three [particular names] exist, the debate (vada) that has no opposing views is also a cavil (vitanda)." 
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7. Concluding remarks 


The comparison of “debate” concepts in the sources examined in this paper is presented in 
Figure 2. In addition, this comparison yields the following main points: 


l. 


2. 


In the Carakasamhita the term jalpa is employed to refer to a type of hostile debate 
conducted for the purpose of victory. 

In the *Upāyahrdaya the composition of a treatise QERA) is explained using the 
metaphor of thorns (H EE). The same metaphor is used in the Nyayasütras. Ei- 
ther it was adapted from the * Upayahrdaya or from another text upon which both 
the Vyāyasūtras and the * Upāyahrdaya draw. In the Nyayasutras the metaphor is 
used to explain jalpa and vitanda, technical terms that are also employed in the 
Carakasamhita. 


. In the Nyayabhasya both jalpa and vitanda are interpreted as forms of debate for 


the purpose of victory. As for jalpa, this interpretation is similar to that found in the 
Carakasamhita. 


. Inthe Vadanyaya Dharmakirti criticized the purpose of victory attributed to jalpa and 


vitanda in the Nyayabhasya, presenting instead the idea of paranugraha “benefitting 
others," as the purpose of debate. Dharmakirti's negation of the purpose of victory 
and the affirmation of the purpose of "benefit of others" is similar to the position 
found in the *Upāyahrdaya. 


. From among the later Naiyayikas, at least Bhasarvajiia, in the Nyayabhüsana, ac- 


cepted implicitly Dharmakirti's construction of the debate concept in the Vadanyaya 
by adopting the idea of “benefitting others" and rejecting the idea of “victory.” It is 
possible that the same might be said of Vacaspati’s Vyāyavārttikatātparyatīkā as 
well, although the text is not explicit. 


We may reasonably conclude that the Vadanyaya marked a turning point in the historical 
transition of the concept of debate. Dharmakirti criticized the earlier concept of debate in 
the Nyaya school as “debate of people with a desire to win" (vijigisunam vadah) and created 
a new one, i.e., “debate of well-educated people" (satam vādah). His new understanding 
of the nature of the debate affected the later Nyaya school and led some Naiyayikas to 
modify their approach. However, the extent to which the Vadanyaya influenced later works 
in the Nyaya school remains a matter for further research. An extended examination of 
the Vadanyáya's commentaries, such as Santaraksita's Vipancitarthd, as well as more 
comprehensive studies on later Nyaya literature, are needed to more fully understand these 
relationships. 
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The Meaning of bahyartha in Dignaga's and 
Jinendrabuddhi's Theories of Inference 
by 
Kiyokuni Shiga 


1. Introductory remarks 


In an earlier paper, “Remarks on the Origin of All-Inclusive Pervasion" (henceforth Shiga 
2011b), I proposed the hypothesis that the theory of all-inclusive pervasion (sarvopasamha- 
ravyapti), considered to have been created by Dharmakirti, in fact originated in Dignaga's 
theory of inference. The statement of Dignaga's in question, which appears in the third 
chapter of the Pramanasamuccayavrtti (henceforth PSV), is the following: 


To be more precise, the co-existence [of a logical reason] with such an [ob- 
ject to be proved] is understood by means of two [types of] exemplification 
based on similarity or dissimilarity, [in] which [the property to be proved] is 
associated! with external thing[s? that respectively have the proving property] 
(bāhyārthopasamhrtena).* 


This research was supported in part by JSPS KAKENHI Grant Number 24720029 and 25284014. I 
would like to express my gratitude to Prof. Kei Kataoka for having given me valuable comments after 
the conference. 

As we will see below, Jinendrabuddhi understands the word upasamhrta or upasamhāra as forming 
part of the compound bāhyārthopasamhrta or bāhyārthānupasamhāra as upadaršita (PST D185b3; 
P211a7; Skt. B146a2), upanayana or prakasana (PST D230a3; P260b5; Skt. PST B185a2). Moreover, 
he interprets the word upasamhara as “associating/bringing the [property] to be proved with/near all 
the proving [properties]” elsewhere in the same chapter (PST D227b1; P257b7f.: nye bar bsdu ba 
ni med na mi 'byung ba nyid de[ste P] / thams cad du sgrub par byed pa la bsgrub par bya ba nye 
bar bsdu ba ste / nye bar 'dren pa'o || Skt. B182b6f.: upasamharo 'vinābhāvitvam, sarvatra sadhane 
sadhyasyopasamharanam upanayah). Therefore, it would be more appropriate in this case to translate 
upasamhrta as “associated,” “applied” or “brought near" than as “summed up" (Shiga 2011b: 525 with 
n. 14) or “included,” as in the case of Dharmakirti's term sarvopasamhara (HB 5*, 21), which could be 
translated as “including” or “summing up [the property to be proved in] all the [property-bearers that 
respectively have the proving property!” (HBT 62, 18—20: sarvasmin sadhanadharmavati dharmini, na 
drstantadharminy eva, sadhyadharmasyopasamharanam upasamharo dhaukanam ...). Meanwhile, it 
should be noted here that Arcata glosses upasamhara as dhaukana (“bringing [the property to be proved] 
near [all the property-bearers that respectively have the proving property]"). Taking this interpretation 
into consideration, it is probable that the word upasamhara, even in the compound sarvopasamhara, 
could mean “associating” or “applying” rather than “summing up” or "including." 

According to Jinendrabuddhi, bahyartha is to be understood not as a single and particular individual 
(PST D215a4f.; P244b2; Skt. B171a2f.: ... ekatraiva vyaktivisese pradarsanasya pradhanyanirasaparam 
drastavyam), but as a whole assembly of things (PST D215a3; P244a8f.; Skt. B171b7: samanyena sarvo 
yathoktadrstantalaksano 'rtharāšir drstantah, na tu ghata eva) or the generalized property-bearer as 
opposed to the particular property-bearer to be proved (PST D185b3; P211a7; Skt. B146a2: dharminah 
paksikrtad višesād anyatra sāmānye ...). 

PSV(K) P138a6f.: de dra ba'i lhan cig rgyu ba nyid ni phyi rol gyi don nye bar sdud par byed 
pa chos mihun pa dang mi mihun pa'i dpe gnyis po dag gis rtogs pa yin te / PSV(V) D51a7-bl; 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 411-427. 
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This statement coincides with Dharmakirti's formulation of all-inclusive pervasion in his 
Hetubindu* (henceforth HB). Considering various factors, I concluded that Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti shared the idea that pervasion is established or confirmed by taking individual 
cases? into account. 


As I mentioned in Shiga 2011b, the term bahyartha also appears several times in the 
fourth chapter of the Pramanasamuccaya (henceforth PS) and the PSV in the expressions 
bahyarthanupasamhara, bāhyārthapradaršana, bahyarthapeksa, as well as bahyartho- 
pasamhrta. 'These examples of its use need to be examined in a new light to clarify the 
relationship between bahyartha and drstanta. This paper aims to further investigate various 
issues that were not settled in Shiga 201 1b, including the following: (1) What do Dignaga 
and Jinendrabuddhi mean by the term bahyartha used in logical contexts, mainly in the PS 
and PSV 4? (2) Does it literally denote “an external object,” that is, “a thing in the external 
world as an object of cognition," or does it denote "something external to the subject 
or the property-bearer to be proved," as Jinendrabuddhi understands it? (3) In this case, 
does Jinendrabuddhi deviate from Dignaga's original intention by adopting Dharmakirti's 
theories when he interprets Dignaga, or are his comments on the term bahyartha in keeping 
with Dignaga's intention? (4) What is the relationship between the terms bahyartha and 
bahirvyapti? 


2. Usage examples for the term bahyartha in the PS/PSV 4 


2.1. Regarding the role of drstanta” 


First, we will observe an example of Dignaga's use of the term bahyartha in PS/PSV 4, 
where he defines the role of drstānta.* 


P54b6f.: de dang mihun pa dang lhan cig tu rgyu ba nyid dang / chos mthun pa'am chos mi mihun 
pa nyid kyis[nyid can gyis D] phyi rol gyi don nye bar bsdus nas dpe gnyis kyis go bar byed do // 
(Skt. reconstruction: *tadrksahabhavyam hi sadharmyena vaidharmyena và bahyarthopasamhrtena 
drstantadvayena gamyate.) See also Shiga 2011b: 524—526 with n. 11-18. 

HB 5*, 18—22: tasya dvividhā prayogah; sadharmyena vaidharmyena ca, yathā yat sat tat sarvam 

ksanikam yathā ghatadayah, sams ca Sabda iti, tatha ksanikatvabhave sattvabhavah, sams ca Sabda ity 

anvayavyatirekabhyam sarvopasamharena vyaptipradarsanalaksanau sadharmyavaidharmyaprayogau. 

While Dignaga states "external case[s]" (bahyartha), Dharmakirti refers to “all cases" (sarva). 

9 See Shiga 2011b: 532f. 

In Dignaga's system of logic, the word drstanta has two different meanings: an actual example or a 

thing (artha, abhidheya) and an exemplification or a statement (vacana, abhidhana). (See Katsura 2004: 

141f.) 

3 See Shiga 2011b: 527. In PS 4.2 drstanta is defined differently as follows: sadhyenanugamo hetoh 
sadhyabhave ca nastita | khyapyate yatra drstantah sa sadharmyetaro dvidha // (See Jambuvijaya 
1966:133. This verse is quoted in Dašavaikālikasūtrahāribhadrīvrtti 34b. Cf. NMukh 11.) “The example 
is a [thing] in which it is conveyed that a logical reason is accompanied by what is to be proved and that 
[the logical reason] is absent when what is to be proved is absent. This is in two forms: [the example on 
the basis of] similarity and the other (= the example on the basis of dissimilarity)." (See also Katsura 
2004: 141 with n. 11.) 
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Reconstructed text? of PSV on PS 4.3 (= Appendix [2]):'° 


evam tarhi ghato 'nudaharanam. tatra hi yatha hetuh sādhyānugatah, tatha 
sādhyam api hetvanugatam iti cet. na, avivaksitatvat [yatha]!! krtakatvavi- 
šesasya hetutvena, tatha ghate sadhyanugamasya. bahyarthapradarsanam hi 
nidar$ye pradhānam.!? 


[Question:] If so (= if the example on the basis of similarity is defined as a 
thing in which a logical reason is accompanied by what is to be proved), a 
pot would not [constitute a valid] exemplification, because in the [pot], just as 
a logical reason is accompanied by what is to be proved, what is to be proved 
is [also] accompanied by the logical reason. 


[Answer:] This is not [right], because just as being produced as a particular 
property is not intended to be the logical reason, what is to be proved is 
[not intended to be] accompanied [by the logical reason] in a pot[, which is 
a particular thing, even though that is the case],'^ for the primary [role] of 
exemplification is to indicate external thing[s].'° 


Jinendrabuddhi comments on the term bahyartha as follows: 


9 


Words in roman type are found in the PST or in the fragments, whereas those in italics are reconstructed. 
The Sanskrit reconstructions of the Tibetan translations of PS/PSV 3 and 4 cited in this paper, other 
than a few passages, are part of the achievements of the PST seminar organized and led by Prof. Shēryū 
Katsura at Ryūkoku University. I would like to specially thank all the participants of this seminar, 
especially Dr. Yasuhiro Okazaki, who made Sanskrit reconstructions and editions of PS/PSV/PST 4; Dr. 
Toshikazu Watanabe, who checked and corrected Dr. Okazaki’s draft; Prof. Diwakar Acharya for his 
valuable comments and suggestions on the Sanskrit reconstructions; and Prof. Katsura for permission 
to use these results and other relevant materials. Any errors that remain are my own. 

See also Shiga 201 1b: 527 with n. 21—24. 

No equivalent in PSV(K). 

PSV(K): P148b4—6: "on te de ltar na bum pa dper mi bya ste / de la ni ci ltar gtan tshigs bsgrub bya’i 
rjes su 'gro ba de bzhin du / bsgrub bya yang gtan tshigs kyi rjes su 'gro ba yin no zhe na / ma yin 
te | byas pa’i khyad par gtan tshigs su brjod par ‘dod pa ma yin pa bzhin du bum pa la bsgrub bya rjes 
su 'gro ba brjod pa ma yin pa’i phyir ro // phyi rol gyi don la bstan pa ni dpe la gtso bo yin no // PSV(V) 
D60b 1-3; P64a6f.: gal te ‘di ltar bum pa dper brjod pa de lta na ni ji ltar gtan tshigs bsgrub bya dang 
ldan pa de ltar bsgrub bya gtan tshigs dang Idan par 'gyur ro zhe na ma yin te / brjod par mi bya 
ba'i phyir te / bum pa ni gang bsgrub bya’i rjes su 'gro ba can gyis[gyi P] byas pa nyid kyi khyad par 
du byas pa brjod par bya ba'i phyir ro II ngag gi don bstan pa ni nges par bstan pa'i don gtso bo yin 
no // (See also Katsura 2004: 155 with n.28.) 

PST D214b5f.; P244a2f.: ’o na de lta na zhes pa / gal te gang du gtan tshigs bsgrub byas rjes su 'gro 
ba yin pa de chos mthun pa nyid kyi dpe'o zhes pa mtshan nyid yin na / (Skt. B171b3: evam tarhiti 
yadi hetoh sadhyanvayo yatra sa sadharmyadrstanta iti laksanam.) 

PST D214b7; P244a4f.: ma yin te brjod par mi "dod pa nyid kyi phyir zhes pa bsgrub bya'i gtan tshigs 
kyi rjes su 'gro ba yod kyang / brjod par 'dod pa yod pa ma yin te / (Skt. B171b4: navivaksitatvad iti. 
sann api sadhyasya hetunānugamo na vivaksyate.) 

Cf. Katsura 2004: 143: “Dignaga clearly states that the main purpose of an example statement is to 
indicate an external object (bahyartha) as an example. This seems to suggest that as long as he is 
discussing logic and epistemology, he is assuming external reality.” Also cf. Katsura 2004: 155: “He (= 
Dignaga) further states that the main purpose in referring to a particular object like a pot is to indicate 
some positive support in external reality." 
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External thing[s] mean [those things] in general that are [similar] in kind 
to what is to be proved, which are [external] to a particular [thing, that is, a 
particular property-bearer] such as a pot. [The expression bahyarthaprada- 
ršanam, i.e.] “to manifest external thing[s]" means to generally manifest the 
pervasion of a logical reason by what is to be proved in the [external things in 
the following way:] “Whatever is produced is all necessarily impermanent."!é 


Here, Jinendrabuddhi interprets bahyartha differently from how he commented on the 
phrase bahyartha (-upasamhrta) in the third chapter, where he interpreted bahyartha as 
"elsewhere than in a particular [property-bearer] that is made to be the subject, i.e., the 
[property-bearer] in general" (dharminah paksīkrtād višesād anyatra sāmānye).!' This 
gloss shows the contrast between the inside and the outside of the subject (paksa), and the 
contrast between particular and generalized property-bearers. 

The above guotation, on the other hand, suggests that the term bāhyārtha does not 
mean a particular thing such as a pot, which is one of similar examples, but the generality 
of things that are similar in kind to what is to be proved (sadhyajatrtyasamanya). In this 
case, particularity (= an internal thing) is contrasted to generality (= external things). 
Jinendrabuddhi focuses on the division between an example as an individual thing and a 
generalized example, but not on the division between a thing inside the subject and things 
outside the subject. 

Next, let us look into the compound bahyarthapradarsana. According to the Prama- 
nasamuccayatika, the first half bahyartha is to be interpreted in the locative sense, i.e. as 
“in external thing[s]," and the word vyapti is complemented as an object of the last half 
-pradarsana. Thus, the compound as a whole means “indicating the pervasion in external 
thing[s]." Elsewhere in the same chapter, Jinendrabuddhi presents another interpretation 
with regard to bahyartha. He understands drstanta as meaning an assembly of things (artha- 
rasi), but not as a particular individual thing (vyaktivisesa). And that particular individual 


16 PST D215alf.; P244a6f.: bum pa la sogs pa’i khyad par las / bsgrub bya’i rigs can gyi spyi ni phyi rol 


gyi don no|to D] // de la spyir gang cung zad byas pa zhes bya ba de[de'i P] thams cad mi rtag pa kho 
na'o zhes bsgrub byas gtan tshigs la khyab pa gsal bar byed pa ni phyi rol gyi don gsal bar byed pa’o // 
(Skt. B171b5f.: ghatader visesat sadhyajatiyasamanyam bahyo ’rthah, tatra sāmānyena yan nama 
kimcit krtakam tat sarvam anityam eveti sadhyena hetor vyaptiprakasanam bahyarthaprakasanam.) 

17 PST D185b2-4; P211a7f. (= Appendix [1]): phyi rol gyi don nye bar bsdus pas zhes pa / phyogs su 
byas pa’i chos can gyi khyad par las gzhan du spyi la nye bar bstan pas zhes pa’i don to // spyi yang 
khyad par yongs su mi spong pa’i phyir / bsgrub par bya ba'i chos can yang der nang du ‘dus pa kho na 
ste / bsgrub bya'i chos can kho na la med na mi 'byung ba nyid ston pa bsal ba lhur len pa ni phyi rol 
gyi don smos pa’o II (Skt. Bl46a1—3: bahyarthopasamhrteneti. dharminah paksīkrtād višesād anyatra 
samanya upadaršitenety arthah. samanyasya ca visesaparityagat, sadhyadharmy api tatrantargata 
eva. sadhyadharminy evāvinābhāvitvapradaršananirāsaparam tu bahyarthagrahanam.) “|The phrase] 
bahyarthopasamhrtena means “by [means of two types of examplification based on the similarity or 
dissimilarity, in which the inseparable relation] is indicated elsewhere (anyatra) than in the particular 
[property-bearer] that is made to be the subject, i.e. in the [property-bearer] in general. And because 
the general does not abandon a particular, the property-bearer to be proved is also included in it (= the 
property-bearer in general). The word bahyartha, on the other hand, is mentioned for the purpose of 
negating the indication of the inseparable relation only in the property-bearer to be proved." See also 
Shiga 2011b: 525f. with n. 18. It is to be noted that Jinendrabuddhi paraphrases the word bahyartha to 
anyatra here. 
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thing is described as being included in the assembly of things.'* For Jinendrabuddhi, the 
term bahyartha means "something external to a single and particular individual thing,” or 
“an assembly of similar things." 

It is worth mentioning in passing that an opponent paraphrases this role of drstanta 
as: “This exemplification depends on external thing[s]" (*bahyarthapeksam idam nidarša- 
nam).'? Jinendrabuddhi paraphrases this as *pervasion that depends on external thing[s].””° 


3. Examination of the instances in PS/PSV 1 


As Katsura (2004) points out, there is still a possibility that the term bahyartha in bahya- 
rthapradar$ana means “an object in the external world" and implies “some positive support 
in external reality"?! The expression bahyartha is used at least nine times in PS/PSV 1. An 
examination of these instances (PSV 1 4, 8; 18, 13; 18, 25; 19, 2; 19, 6; 19, 11; 19, 15; 19, 
16; 19, 18) reveals that all of them mean “an external object" or “an object in the external 
world."?? It is easily understood that the counterpart of bahyartha is “an internal thing,” 
such as cognition, knowledge or the mind. 

However, if the term bahyartha, which is used in logical contexts in PS/PSV 3 and 
4, means “an external object," we encounter certain difficulties. First, Dignaga uses the 
example buddhi in his formulation of this inference: “Sound is permanent, because it is 
intangible, like cognition."?? It is obvious that this buddhi is not a so-called ‘external object.’ 


15 PST D215a3—5; P244a8-3: de'i phyir spyis[spyi yis P] ji skad bshad pa'i dpe’i mtshan nyid can gyi 


don gyi phung po thams cad dpe ste | bum pa kho na[na ni D] ma yin no // bum pa ni de'i nang du dus 
pas te de[om. P] kho na nye bar mtshan pa’i don du dper rjod|brjod P] pa’o // ... phyi rol gyi don ston 
pa ni nges par bstan par|par om. P] bya la gtso bo’o zhes pa'i tshig ni gsal ba'i khyad par gcig kho 
na la rab tu ston pa gtso bo nyid yin pa sel ba lhur byed par blta bar bya'o // (Skt. B171b6—172a2: 
tasmāt samanyena sarvo yathoktadrstantalaksano "rtharasir drstantah, na tu ghata eva. ghatas tu 
tadantargatas tasyaivopalaksanartham udāhriyate. ... bāhyārthapradaršanam hi nidar$ye pradhanam 
iti vacanam ekatraiva vyaktivisese pradarsanasya prādhānyanirāsaparam drastavyam.) “Therefore the 
example is a whole assembly of things in general that have the characteristic of the example as already 
stated, but not just a pot. A pot, on the other hand, being included within it (= the assembly of things), 
is given as an [actual] example for the purpose of implying the very [assembly of things]. ... It should 
be understood that [Dignaga's] statement: “For the primary [role] of exemplification is to indicate 
external thing[s]’ is [made] for the purpose of negating [the view that] to indicate [pervasion] only 
[in] a single particular individual is its primary [role]." See also Shiga 2011b: 527, n. 23. 

1? PSV on PS 44 (K) 149b1-3; (V) D60b5f.; P64b2f. 

20 PST D217a6; P246b7f.: dir phyi rol gyi don la ltos pas ci zhig / khyab pa kho nas zhes pa gang du bsgrub 
byas rjes su 'gro ba zhes pa’i mtshan nyid las so // (Skt. B173b7—174al: kim atra bahyarthapeksaya 
vyaptyaiveti, sadhyenanugamo yatreti laksanāt.) 

21 See Katsura 2004: 143; 155. 

The expression bahyarthopasamhara is found in PST 1 160, 7—9: yadi tavad visaye pravartamanam 

mana indriyavrttikrtam anugraham nāpeksate, evam satindriyanam sarvathaivanarthakyam syāt, ma- 

nasaiva bahyarthopasamharat purusasyopabhogasiddheh. In this case, bahyarthopasamhara means 

"to comprehend/cover objects in the external world." 

? PSV(K) P125b3f. (Kitagawa 1965: 474, 2-5): dper na sgra ni rtagļem. : mi rtag P/Kitagawa] ste / reg 
bya ma yin pa'i phyir blo bzhin no // de bzhin du mig gi gzung bar bya ba yin pa'i phyir mi rtag zhes 
bya ba ‘di yang bsgrub byar bstan pa’i phyir dam bca’ ba thob po // PSV(V) D41a5f.; PA3b8-44al 
(Kitagawa 1965: 474, 2—5): dper na sgra rtag ste / reg par bya ba yin pa'i phyir blo bzhin no zhes bya 
ba dang / de bzhin du mig gis gzung bya yin pa'i phyir mi rtag ces bya ba "di yang bsgrub bya bstan 
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Although the formulation that contains the example buddhi is presented as fallacious, this 
is not because buddhi is not *an external object," but because buddhi is a pseudo-example 
that does not have the property to be proved (nityatva).”4 

Furthermore, if we take a close look at the expression bahyartha, the word artha itself 
can mean “an actual thing” with some factual basis.” So it is likely that the word bahya is 
used in the sense of “outside” or "external [to the subject]|" and artha is used in the sense 
of “actual example" or a thing that can be verbally expressed or named, i.e., in the sense of 
padartha.”® 


4. The expression bahyartha-upasamhara or -anupasamhara 


4.1. A usage example found in the criticism of the Naiyayika definition of exemplifi- 
cation (udaharana) 


Next, we shall examine cases where the word upasamhara or anupasamhara comes after 
bahyartha. 


[Even] if [an opponent states that] the example is qualified by the first half [of 
the definition of udāharana in NS 1.1.36],”’ the similarity or dissimilarity to 
the [property-bearer] to be proved does not need to be mentioned [as a part of 
the definition of example], because: 


[If] so, it (2 the example) is not seen as what conveys the knowledge [of what 
is to be proved]. (PS 4.19b) 


To wit, when [the example] does not associate [the property to be proved] with 
external thing[s that respectively have the proving property] (bahyarthanupa- 
samhare), the example does not convey the knowledge of the property to be 
proved. Alternatively, for that reason, [the necessity of mentioning similarity 
or dissimilarity] is not established, [because similarity and dissimilarity are 


pa’i phyir dam bea’ bar thal bar 'gyur ro // (Skt. reconstruction: *tad yathā nityah šabdah, asparšatvāt, 
buddhivat, evam anityah šabdah, cāksušatvāc cety etad api sādhyanirdešāt pratijūā prasajyate. Cf. NV 
274, Af.) Cf. NP 8, 9: sadhyadharmasiddho yathā nityah Sabdo 'mürtatvad buddhivat. 

NP 8, 10f.: yad amürtam vastu tan nityam drstam yatha buddhir iti. buddhau hi sadhanadharmo 
'mūrtatvam asti, sadhyadharmo nityatvam nasti, anityatvād buddher. 

Also cf. PV 1.26: tasmād vaidharmyadrstānte nesto ’vasyam ihāšrayah / tadabhāve ca tan neti vacanad 
api tadgateh // This is Dignaga's view on the substratum (āšraya) of vaidharmyadrstanta, which is 
indirectly quoted by Dharmakirti. They both think that it is not always necessary for a dissimilar example 
to have a substratum. 

Cf. Hetumukha (?) sarva evayam anumānānumeyavyavahāro buddhyārūdhena dharmadharmibhedena, 
[na bahih sadasattvam apeksate NVTT]. (Quoted in PVSV 2, 223, 1; NVTT 51, 11f.; 162, 28f.) See 
also Frauwallner 1959: 164. 

The entire Naiyayika definition of udaharana is as follows. NS 1.1.36—37: sadhyasadharmyat taddhar- 
mabhavi drstanta udaharanam, tadviparyayad và viparitam. “The exemplification is an [actual] example 
that [is supposed to] have [another] property (i.e., the property to be proved) of it (= the property-bearer 
to be proved) due to the [example's] similarity (i.e., the proving property) to the [property-bearer] to be 
proved. The counter[-example] is [an actual example that is not supposed to have another property (i.e., 
the property to be proved) of the property-bearer to be proved] due to its opposite (= the similarity to 
what is to be proved) (i.e., the dissimilarity to what is to be proved).” 


24 


25 


26 
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implied] just by [the qualifier:] “having the property of the [property-bearer to 
be proved]" (taddharmabhavitvena).”® 


This is found in the criticism of the Naiyayika definition of the exemplification (udaha- 
rana) in the paramata-section of PS/PSV 4. Dignaga asserts that if drstanta “does not 
associate [the property to be proved] with external thing[s that respectively have the proving 
property],” such drstanta cannot prove what is to be proved. This suggests that bāhyārtho- 
pasamhara is an indispensable condition for drstanta to prove what is to be proved. Just 
before this assertion, he also states that if drstanta is treated as separate from the content 
of the logical reason, a fallacy would occur: a certain thing (e.g. space) could become 
both a similar and dissimilar example because of its similarity (e.g. being existent) and 
dissimilarity (e.g. being inaudible) to the property-bearer to be proved (e.g. sound).?? 

Jinendrabuddhi comments on the use of the words bahyartha and upasamhara in the 
above quotation as follows: 


[The word] bahyartha in [the phrase] na hi bahyarthanupasamhare means 
another thing that is different from mere similarity or dissimilarity. Further- 
more, it (= bahyartha) [actually] means a pervasion or inseparable relation 
(avinabhavitva). The association (upasamhara) of it (= bahyartha = avi- 
nābhāvitva) means applying (upanayana), i.e. manifesting (prakāšana) that 
[bahyartha] is an object to be explained. When it (2 upasamhara) is not present, 
the example is not what conveys the knowledge [of what is to be proved]. ...?! 


?5 — PSV(K) P153b6-8: gal te dpe snga mas khyad par du bya ba yin na bsgrub bya dang chos mthun pa 


dang mi mihun pa smos par mi bya ste / gang gi phyir, de ltar go byed de ma mthong / (PS 4.19c) phyi 
rol gyi don rjes su ma bsdus pa la dpes bsgrub bya'i chos rtogs pa ni yod pa ma yin pa'i phyir de'i 
chos rtogs pa nyid du ma grub pa kho na yin no // PSV(V) D64a7-bl1; P68a6—8: gzhan yang gal te 
dpes[dpe yis P] sngon du khyad par du byed na ni bsgrub par bya ba'i chos dang mihun pa dang / chos 
dang mi mthun par 'dzin pa yin[ma yin P] te / go byed du de mthong ma yin // (PS 4.19c) phyi rol 
gyi don gyi rjes thogs su ma smos pa'i dpes ni bsgrub par bya ba'i chos la go bar bya ba yin no zhes 
chos de rtogs pa nyid du yang mi 'grub po // (Skt. reconstruction: “yadi pūrvena drstanto visesyate, na 
sadhyasadharmyavaidharmyagrahanam kartavyam. yasmat, naivam sa gamako drstah (PS 4.19b) na 
hi bahyarthanupasamhare drstantasya sadhyadharmagamaka|tvam] astiti taddharmabhavitvenaiva 
vāsiddham.) 

Or “does not associate [the pervasion or inseparable relation of the proving property with the property 

to be proved] with external thing[s]," according to Jinendrabuddhi. 

30 PSV(K) 153b5f.: di la yang gal te gtan tshigs kyi don las dpe tha dad pa yin na dpe gtan tshigs kyi don 
la *brel pa nyid du gdon mi za bar brjod par bya bar mi 'gyur ro // de lta na yang byas pa'i phyir mi 
rtag ste nam mkha’ bzhin zhes bya ba yang dper 'gyur te yod pas yod pa’i phyir dang / mnyan bya ba 
ma yin pa’i phyir zhes bya ba ‘di la bsgrub par bya va dang chos mthun pa dang mi mthun pa yod pa yin 
no || PSV(V) D64a6f.; P68a5f.: de yang[de yang om. P] gal te gtan tshigs kyi don las dpe logs shig pa 
yin na ni dpe gtan tshigs kyi don dang rjes su 'brel par brjod par mi bya bar 'gyur ro // de bzhin du byas 
pa i phyir na mi rtag pa ste | nam mkha’ bzhin no zhes bya bar yang dper 'gyur ro // de'i phyir bsgrub 
par bya ba'i chos dang mi mihun pa dang / chos dang mihun pa ni yod pa dang mnyan bya nyid dag la 
sogs pa la yang yod paļyod pa om. P] yin no // (Skt. reconstruction: *atrāpi yadi hetvarthat prthag 
drstantah, na drstānto hetvarthanugata evavasyam vacyam syat. tatha ca krtakatvad anitya ākāšavad 
ity api drstantah syat. asti hy asya sadhyena sadharmyam vaidharmyam ca sattvasravanatvadi.) 

31 PST D23022f.; P260b4—6 (= Appendix [4]): phyi rol gyi don nye bar ma bsdus pa zhes pa chos mihun 
pa nyid dang chos mi mthun pa nyid tsam las gzhan pa'i don ni phyi rol gyi don te / de yang khyab 
pa ste | med na mi 'byung ba nyid do zhes pa'i tha tshig go // de'i nye bar bsdus pa ni rtogs par bya 
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Jinendrabuddhi understands bahyartha as “another thing that is different from mere simi- 
larity or dissimilarity,”*” then regards it as “pervasion” or “inseparable relation." These 
interpretations are unique, in that he takes bahya in the sense of “different” and then 
identifies it as pervasion.?? 

In any case, regarding the word bahyartha, Jinendrabuddhi calls attention to the fact that 
drstanta does not consist of the combination of an actual example (e.g. a pot) and its mere 
similarity (e.g. being produced)" or dissimilarity (e.g. not being produced) to the subject 
(e.g. sound), but instead the combination of drstantadharmin and the inseparable relation 
of a logical reason (e.g. being produced) with what is to be proved (e.g. impermanence). 


4.2. Usage examples regarding the Naiyayika definition of the applica- 
tion (upanaya) 


Here we will examine the uses of bāhyārtha and bahih found in the criticism”? against the 
Naiyayika definition of the application (upanaya).** 


ba'i yul nyid du nye bar sbyar ba ste / gsal bar byed pa zhes pa'i don to // de med na dpe la go bar 
byed pa nyid med do zhes pa ngag|dag P] gi don to // (Skt. B185a1—3: na hi bahyarthanupasamhara 
iti sadharmyavaidharmyamatrad anyo ’rtho bahyarthah. sa punar vyāptir avinabhavitvam iti yāvat. 
tasyopasamharah pratipādyavisayatvopanayanam prakasanam ity arthah. tasminn asati nāsti drstā- 
ntasya gamakatvam iti vakyarthah.) Cf. HBT 62, 18—20: sarvasmin sadhanadharmavati dharmini na 
drstantadharminy eva sādhyadharmasyopasamharaņam upasamhāro dhaukanam ... 

This interpretation seems to reflect Dignaga's preceding assertion that the part of the Naiyayika definition 
of exemplification sadhyasadharmyat is useless, because an example defined as such does not convey 
the knowledge of the property to be proved. Cf. PST D232b1f.; P263a7: chos mthun nyid kyang mi 
rigs ’gyur / zhes|shes P] khyad par med par brjod pa'i phyir / (Skt. sadharmyam ca na yujyata ity 
avisesanabhidhanat.) 

In other words, Jinendrabuddhi here equates ‘the place’ where the association is made (= bahyartha) 
with ‘the object’ of the associaion (= vyapti). And there is another passage in the PST where bahyartha 
is interpreted as pervasion. PSV(K) P154a6f.: gal te khyod kyis bsgrub bya dang sgrub byed dang 
Idan pa dpe’i don yin na gnyi ga'i chos dang Idan du zin kyang phyi rol gyi don nye bar ma bsdus 
na bsgrub bya'i don rtog par nus pa ma yin no zhes bshad zin to // PSV(V) D64b6; P68b5f.: gal te 
khyod kyis bsgrub par bya ba dang sgrub par byed pa'i chos dang Idan pa’i dpe las don yin na ni 
gnyis ka'i chos dang ldan pas kyang ngag gi don mjug bsdus pa las bsgrub par bya ba'i don rtogs par 
mi nus so zhes sngar brjod zin to // (Skt. reconstruction: “yadi bhavatam sādhyasādhanadharmavatā 
drstantenarthah, na tūbhayadharmavatāpi bahyarthanupasamharena sādhyo 'rthah $akyo bhavayitum 
ity uktam.) PST D231b1; P262a5: khyab pa gsal bar byed pa ‘di tsam med par bsgrub par bya ba’i don 
rtogs par nus pa ma yin no zhes sngar bshad zin to // (Skt. B186a4: na tv etāvatā vyāptiprakāšanam 
antarena sadhyo "rthah šakyo gamayitum ity uktam prak.) 

For the meaning of sadharmya, see NBT 152, 8-10 on NB 3.5: samāno dharmo sya so 'yam sadha- 
rma. tasya bhavah sadharmyam ... drstantadharmina saha sadhyadharminah sadrsyam hetukrtam 
sadharmyam ucyate. 

The outline of Dignaga's criticism is as follows. According to the Naiyayika definition of upanaya, 
the property as a logical reason, such as “being produced" (krtakatva), is applied to the subject, such 
as "sound." In that case, it follows that the property krtakatva could be applied as either a common 
property or a particularized property. However, fallacies would occur in both cases. It is not possible to 
apply all kinds of common properties of the example to the subject. (PSV(K) 154b5, PSV(V) D65a4f.; 
P69a3—5) 

NS 1.1.38: udaharanapeksas tathety upasamharo na tatheti và sadhyasyopanayah. “The application is 
to associate [the property of the example, i.e., the proving property] with what is to be proved in relation 
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On the other hand,” the application [of the property to be proved and/or the 
proving property] to [a dissimilar example such as] space [in the inference: 
“Sound is impermanent, because it is produced"] by depending on external 
thing[s] is correct, because, unlike space [and so on], there is nothing that is 
produced [and] permanent? outside [the subject, i.e. sound], whereas, like 
a pot [and so on], there is something [produced] and impermanent [outside 
the subject, i.e. sound]. Therefore [sound that is produced] is impermanent. 
Hence, [the application] is [valid only when it is made] with regard to certain 
external case[s].?? ...* 


As we have already seen, both Dignaga and Jinendrabuddhi recognize “associating [the 
property to be proved or inseparable relation] with external thing[s]" (bahyarthopasam- 
hara) as an essential factor of drstanta for a valid inference. And here "external thing[s]" 
(bahyartha) are restated as being “outside” (bahih), and space and a pot are given as actual 
examples. According to Jinendrabuddhi, common absence (vyatireka) is indicated in space, 
whereas common occurrence (anvaya) is indicated in a pot. And the word bahih is men- 
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to the examples: [the subject] is like [the similar example] or [the subject] is unlike [the dissimilar 
example]." It should be noted in passing that Vi$vanatha glosses the word upasamhara as “placing near" 
(upanyasa) in his Vrtti 313, 26 on NS 1.1.38. Cf. YD 91,3: sadhyadrstantayor ekakriyopasamhara 
upanayah. “The association, i.e., the application is to equate an example with what is to be proved." 
The preceding passage reads as follows: PSV(K) 155b3f.: mi rtag pa nyid kyi gtan tshigs lus can nyid 
la sogs pa yang med pa'i phyir mi rtag pa nyid 'gog par yang ma gyur cig snyam nas / gang las de 
med pas rtag par mi 'gyur ba ma byas pa kho na rtag pa nyid kyi gtan tshigs ni ma yin no // PSV(V) 
D66a1; P69b8—70a1.: ma byas pa nyid ni rtag pa nyid kyi gtan tshigs ma yin te / gang de med pa las 
rtag par mi 'gyur ro // mi rtag pa nyid kyi gtan tshigs lus can ma yin pa la sogs pa yang med pa'i 
phyir mi rtag pa nyid 'gegs pa yang ma yin no // (Skt. reconstruction: “ma bhüd mürtatvader apy 
anityatvahetor abhāvād anityatvapratisedho 'pi. na hy akrtaka eva nityatvahetuh, yatah tadabhavan 
na nityah syāt.) “Also regarding [the logical reason] having a fixed form (murtatva) and the like, it is 
not [possible] to negate impermanence either, because [murtatva] is not a [valid] logical reason for 
[proving] impermanence, for [the fact of] not being produced [would] never be a [valid] logical reason 
for [proving] permanence; otherwise (= if the fact of not being produced were a valid logical reason for 
proving permanence) what is permanent would not be present for the reason that it (= the fact of not 
being produced) is not present." 

PST D236a3; P267a4f.: de nyid kyi phyir gsungs pa / rtag pa nyid byas pa ni ’ga’ yang yod pa ma 
yin no zhes pa ste / mi rtag pa nyid dang bral ba’i byas pa yod pa ma yin no zhes pa’i don to // (Skt. 
B190a3f.: na hi kimcin nityam krtakam astiti na kimcid anityatvarahitam krtakam asti.) 

PST D236a4f.; P267a6f.: rjes 'gro dang ldog pa la ltos[bltos P] nas / de bstan pa'i ched du nam 
mkha' bzhin dang bum pa bzhin zhes phyogs gcig dper brjod pa tsam nye bar sbyar ba'o zhes pas kho 
bo'i lugs kyis nam mkha’ sogs nye bar sbyar ba|ba'i P] rigs so // (Skt. B190a4f.: anvayavyatirekam 
cāpeksya tatpradarsanartham akasavad ghatavac cety ekadeša udaharanamatram upaniyata iti yukto 
'smanmatenakasadyupanayah.) 

PSV(K) 155b4—6: phyi rol gyi don la bltos nas kyang nam mkha' dper byed pa gang gi phyir phyi rol 
na nam mkha' bzhin du byas pa rtag pa ni med la bum pa bzhin du mi rtag pa yod la de'i phyir mi rtag 
go zhes bya ba 'ga' zhig gi ni phyi rol na yod pa yin no // nye bar sbyor ba yang de ltar mi rigs pa yin 
no II PSV(V) D66a1—3; P70a1—3: nam mkha’ ni ngag gi don la ltos nas nye bar sbyar bar rigs te gang 
gi phyir ma byas pa las phyi rol du[tu P] gyur pa'i rtag pa ni cung zhig kyang yod pa ma yin te | nam 
mkha’ bzhin no // mi rtag pa la yang bum pa bzhin no zhes bya ba yin no // de'i phyir mi rtag pa’o zhes 
bya ba nyid kyis nye bar sbyar bar yang rigs pa ma yin no // (Skt. reconstruction: *bāhyārthāpeksayā tv 
ākāšasyopanayo yuktah (ākāšam udāhriyate K], yasmād bahir ākāšavat, na hi kimcin nityam krtakam 
asti, anityam casti ghatavat. tasmād anityam iti kvacid bahir asti. evam upanayo ’py ayuktah.) 
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tioned “for the purpose of negating the dependence on the mere [fact that the property to 
be proved and/or the proving property] is present only in a pot and absent only in space; "^! 
which implies that bahyartha does not refer to a single case, but plural cases. Indeed, on 
the basis of this passage alone, we cannot decide whether bahyartha means “an object in 
the external world" or “external things outside [the subject]," but at least Jinendrabuddhi's 
comments consistently support the meaning of “external thing[s] outside [the subject].”*? 


5. bahyartha and the term and notion of bahirvyapti 


As I observed in Shiga 2011b, the expression anyatra, which means “in another place 
[than the location of the property-bearer to be proved]," is found in PS 2.11. Dignaga 
himself comments on this word, presenting a remarkable idea. He introduces the concept 
of “the generalized substratum” (adharasamanya)".? Jinendrabuddhi glosses the word 
anyatra as “generally (sāmānyena) in all cases, e.g. a kitchen." ^6 He also uses the words 
anyatra and samanya when he comments on the expression bahyarthopasamhrta in PST 
3.47 From this fact, we can safely say that Jinendrabuddhi, for one, sees the terms bahyartha 
and anyatra as referring to substantially the same thing: that is, property-bearer[s] of the 
example outside the subject. It is worth noting that he also states that a logical reason (e.g. 
smoke) is inseparably related not only with the property to be proved (e.g. fire), but also 
with the generalized substratum (e.g. any place that has fire), because a property-bearer 
depends on its property, and the property to be proved is particularized by the generalized 
substratum.*® 


^! PST D23622f.; P267a4 (= Appendix [8]): phyi rol smos pa ni ’ba’ zhig pa'i bum pa dang | nam mkha’ 
yod pa dang med pa nyid tsam la ltos[bltos P| pa sems[sem pa P] lhur byed pa’o // (Skt. B190a3: 
kevalaghatākāšasadasattvamātrāpeksatvanirāsaparam bahirgrahanam.) 

?  Cf.PSTD185b2-4; P211a7f. (Skt. B146a1-3). 

PS 2.11: lingasyāvyabhicāras tu dharmenanyatra darsyate / tatra prasiddham tadyuktam dhaminam 
gamayisyati // See also Shiga 2011b: 528—532. 

This is paraphrased as “the generalized property-bearer" (dharmisamanya) by Jinendrabuddhi. 

+ PSV(K) P112b5 (Kitagawa 1965: 461, 11f.): spyi dang di bstan pa nyid yin te gang na du ba yod pa de 
na me yod do zhes rab tu bstan phyir ro // PSV(V) D30b1; P31b1 (Kitagawa 1965: 461, 11f.): gzhi 
thun mong ba nyid du bstan pa ste gang na dud pa yod pa de na me yod|de na med P] do zhes bstan 
pa i phyir ro // (Skt. reconstruction: *adharasamanyena tu pradaršita eva, yatra dhūmas tatrāgnir iti 
pradaršanāt.) 

PST 2 45, 6: anyatreti sāmānyena sarvatra mahānasādau. Jinendrabuddhi glosses the word anyatra in 
the PSV as “the generalized place that has smoke” (PST 2 45, 10: dhümavatpradesasamanye). 

^ PST D185b2-4; P211a7f. (= Appendix [1]): phyi rol gyi don nye bar bsdus pas zhes pa | phyogs su 
byas pa'i chos can gyi khyad par las gzhan du spyi la nye bar bstan pas zhes pa'i don to // spyi yang 
khyad par yongs su mi spong pa’i phyir / bsgrub par bya ba’i chos can yang der nang du ‘dus pa kho na 
ste | bsgrub bya'i chos can kho na la med na mi ’byung ba nyid ston pa bsal ba lhur len pa ni phyi rol 
gyi don smos pa’o II (Skt. Bl46a1—3: bahyarthopasamhrteneti. dharminah paksīkrtād visesad anyatra 
samanya upadarsitenety arthah. samanyasya ca visesaparityagat, sadhyadharmy api tatrantargata eva. 


46 


sadhyadharminy evāvinābhāvitvapradaršananirāsaparam tu bahyarthagrahanam.) 

PST 2 46, 4—9: adheyenavinabhavitve dar$yamana adharenapi darsitam bhavati. adheyatantratvad 
ādhārasya. atha và yatra dhimah, tatragnir iti nānena dhūmasyāgnimātrenāvinābhāvitvam kathyate, 
kim tarhi, adharasamanyavisistena. tasmad adharasamanyenapi tad darsitam eva. “When it is indi- 
cated that [a logical reason] is inseparably related with what is to be contained, it follows that [the 
inseparable relation of the logical reason] with the container (i.e. the generalized substratum) is also 
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If these observations thus far are valid, it follows that bahya in the term bahyartha and 
bahir- in the term "external pervasion" (bahirvyapti) have the same logical value. Dignaga 
is sometimes described as a “typical” bahirvyaptivadin by modern scholars, presumably 
because he constructed the system of inference, especially the theory of trairupya, which 
requires presenting the similar (sapaksa) and the dissimilar (vipaksa) as separate from 
the subject (paksa). Nevertheless, Dignaga does not declare himself a proponent of 
bahirvyapti. In Buddhist treatises on logic and epistemology, the term bahirvyapti first 
appeared in Arcata’s HBT 62, 9; 62, 23; 62, 27.°° Santaraksita uses both bahirvyāpti 
and antarvyāpti in his VNT 5, 30-6, 7. It should be noted here that Arcata and others 
understand bahirvyapti as “pervasion that is indicated ‘only’ outside the property-bearer 
to be proved, that is, ‘only’ in a property-bearer of the example,” but this is different 
from Dignaga's view. Dignaga does not state that pervasion is indicated “only” outside the 
property-bearer to be proved. Rather, he devised the notion of “the generalized property- 
bearer" (adharasamanya), which can implicitly include the property-bearer to be proved 
(sadhyadharmin, paksa).>! 
Patrasvàmin (7-8 cent.),? a Jaina logician who is considered to have been the first to 
advocate the theory of the single characteristic (ekalaksana) of a logical reason, which 
is virtually identical to the theory of antarvyapti,® states that the inseparable relation 
(avinābhāvitva) asserted by Buddhists is acknowledged outside sādhya or in drstanta, 
whereas “being otherwise impossible" (anyathanupapannatva) is only acknowledged 
in the property-bearer to be proved.?^ Patrasvamin's view was followed by other Jaina 


indicated, because a container depends on what is to be contained. Alternatively, it is not stated by this 

[formulation:] ‘Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, that smoke is inseparably related [only] with 

mere fire, but that [the smoke is inseparably related] with the [fire] that is qualified by the generalized 

substratum. Therefore, that (= the inseparable relation) [of the logical reason] with the generalized 
substratum is actually indicated." 

We can describe the relationship between trairūpya and bāhyārthopasamhāra as follows: to confirm the 

three characteristics of a logical reason (hetu), i.e., its being the property of the subject, its being present 

in sapaksa (which is similar to the subject in that it has the property to be proved [sādhyadharma]) and 
its not being present in vipaksa (which is dissimilar to paksa because it does not have sādhyadharma), 
means to check whether the logical reason is valid, when or after the inference in question is made or 
formulated. This could be called “the process of applying the logical reason to those cases other than 
the subject" or “the process of inference from the perspective of hetu.” bahyarthopasamhara, on the 
other hand, means to associate/apply the property to be proved (sādhyadharma) with/to external things 

(= drstantadharmin), having the proving property (sadhanadharma) in the exemplification (drstanta) 

as a member of proof, when or after the inference in question is made or formulated. This could be 

called *the process of applying the property to be proved to those cases other than the subject" or "the 
process of inference from the perspective of sadhyadharma.” 

Cf. HBT(V) D117a3f.; P145b2f.: ji ltar gzhan dag gis bsgrub par bya ba'i chos can yongs su spangs 

nas khyab pa gzhan rab tu ston pa lta bu ni ma yin te / thams cad smos pas|pa P] ni khyab pa gzhan 

dgag pa'i phyir ro // (For this passage, see also Funayama 2001.) 

3! See Shiga 2011b: 528—533 and Matilal 1985: 129, n. 1. 

7? For the detail of Patrasvamin, see Shiga 2011a: 423-426. 

55 See Shiga 2011a: 425f. 

5 TSP 500, 13f. and PST 2 2, 13f.: vind sādhyād adrstasya drstānte hetutesyate / parair maya punar 
dharminy asambhüsnor vināmunā // PST 2 2, 10f.: avinabhavitvam hi sadhyad bahir isyate, anyatha- 
nupapannatvam tu dharminy eva sadhya eveti; 2 3, 4: avinabhavitvam hi paraih sadhyad bahir isyata 
iti, eso 'dhyaropah. Cf. HBT 62, 27—63, 2: na hi sa $yamah, tatputratvāt, paridr$yamanaputravad iti 
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logicians such as Akalanka.? They regarded themselves as proponents of antarvyāpti and 
the Buddhists as proponents of bahirvyapti.?? Therefore, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that Arcata and other successors of Dharmakirti did not intend to criticize Dignaga's view 
directly, but rather to point out that Dignaga was allegedly credited with creating the theory 
of the so-called bahirvyapti. 


6. Conclusion 


We can safely state that, as long as we do not disregard Jinendrabuddhi's annotations, 
when Dignaga uses the term bahyartha in connection with upasamhara, pradar$ana or 
apeksa in the context of inference, he does not mean “an external object" or “an object in 
the external world,” but “external thing[s] outside the subject.” It is possible to suppose 
that Dignaga was well aware of the division between the inside and outside of the subject 
or property-bearer to be proved. 


More specifically, the term bahyartha found in PS/PSV 3 and 4 refers to (1) "[external] 
things, that is, the generalized [property-bearer], which is other than a particular [property- 
bearer] that is made to be the subject" (PST B146a2, Appendix [1]; (2) “the generalized 
[property-bearer] that is similar in kind to what is to be proved, which is external to a 
particular [property-bearer] such as a pot" (PST B171b5, Appendix [2]); (3) *an [external] 
thing that is different from mere similarity or dissimilarity,” that is, “pervasion or inseparable 
relation" (PST B185a2, Appendix [4]); (4) more than simply a single example such as a pot 
or space (PST B190a3, Appendix [8]). Apart from (3), Jinendrabuddhi's interpretations do 
not seem to deviate from Dignaga's original intention. 


Due to his trairūpya-theory, Dignaga is often regarded as the proponent of bahirvyapti. 
What he intended to maintain, however, might not be the so-called position of bahirvyapti 
that means, according to Arcata, the pervasion that is to be grasped or observed ‘only’ 
in a property-bearer of the example, that is, outside the subject. Rather, it is probable 
that Dignaga, like Dharmakirti, assumed some sort of generality or universality regarding 
pervasion and its substratum. 


tatputratvasya Syamatvena sadhyad bahih paridr$yamanaputre vyaptipradarsane 'pi sadhyasiddhir 
bhavati. 

See SVin 5.15cd: antarvyaptav asiddhayam bahirvyaptir asadhanam // PSam 32cd: avinabhavasa- 
mbandhe ’py antarvyāptyāvatisthate // PSam 50cd: antarvyaptav asiddhayam bahirangam anartha- 
kam // 

Cf. NA 20: antarvyaptyaiva sadhyasya siddher bahirudāhrtih / vyarthā syāt tadasadbhave 'py evam 
nyāyavido vidu // See also NAVi 401, 10f. on bahirudahrtih: bahir vivaksitadharmino 'nyatra drstā- 
ntadharminy udahrtir vyāptidaršanarūpā ... 

Indeed Jinendrabuddhi's interpretation may have been influenced by Dharmakirti's thoughts, but it 
is also problematic to think that Jinendrabuddhi always comments on the PS/PSV by adopting and 
following Dharmakirti's theories. There may be cases where Jinendrabuddhi's comments conform to 
Dignaga’s original intention. (Cf. Steinkellner 2004: 227f. with n. 5.) 

We cannot find passages that positively support the meaning of “an object in the external world" in 
Dignaga's statements on inference either. 
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As for pervasion, on the other hand, Dignaga asserts the logical predominance of 
the common absence (vyatireka) over the common occurrence (anvaya),?? and states that 
vyatireka can be grasped or understood by mere non-observation (adarsanamátra).9? Indeed, 
the pervasion based on Dignaga's system appears to be hypothetical, because pervasion 
would not be valid if even a single counter-example is found, but it is likely that he thought 
that pervasion should be universal once it was established.°! We can assume that Dignaga 
thought that this universal pervasion should be applied to external cases outside the subject. 
In addition, since the subject is supposed to be implicitly included in those external cases, 
it is possible to apply the pervasion to the subject and infer what is to be proved. 


Table 1: Dignaga's usage of bahyartha in logical contexts, with Jinendrabuddhi's 
comments (PS/PSV/PST 3 and 4) 


[1] 


[2] 


Dignaga 


PSV on PS 3.36b:8? tādrksāhabhavyam 
hi sadharmyena vaidharmyena va ba- 
hyārthopasamhrtena drstantadvayena 
gamyate. (PSV(K) P138a5-7 ; PSV(V) 
D51a6—b1; P54b5-7) 


PSV on PS 4.3: bāhyārthapradarša- 
nam hi nidarsye pradhanam. (PSV(K) 
P148b6; PSV(V) D60b2f.; P6427) 


Jinendrabuddhi 


PST B146a1-3: darminah paksīkrtād vi- 
Sesad anyatra samanya upadarsitenety 
arthah. sāmānyasya ca višesāparityā- 
gat, sadhyadharmy api tatrantargata 
eva. sadhyadharminy evāvinābhāvitva- 
pradaršananirāsaparam tu bahyartha- 
grahanam. 

PST B171b5-6: bāhyārthapradarša- 
nam hīti ghatāder visesat sadhyajati- 
yasamanyam bahyo 'rthah, tatra sama- 


nyena yan nama kimcit krtakam tat sa- 
rvam anityam eveti sadhyena hetor vyā- 
ptiprakasanam bahyarthaprakasanam. 
See also PST B171b6—172a2: tasmāt 
samanyena sarvo yathoktadrstantala- 
ksano "rtharasir drstantah, na tu ghata 
eva; PST B171b6-172a2: bahyartha- 
pradaršanam hi nidar$ye pradhanam 
iti vacanam ekatraiva vyaktivišese pra- 
darsanasya prādhānyanirāsaparam dra- 
stavyam. 


5  PST2 47, 16-18: sarvatrānagnau na drsta ity anena vyatirekasya prādhānyam vipakse sarvatradarsa- 


nena khyapayati. anyatrapi ca drsía iti. api$abdena kvacin na drsto ’piti dyotayann anvayasyāprādhā- 
nyam. (See also Pind 2015: II 232.) 
$9 See PS/PSV 5.34 and Pind 2011: 70-73. 
9! For the interpretation of adaršanamātra, see Kataoka 2011: 195 with n. 12f. and Pind 1999: 323-330. 
9? Words in italics are not attested in the PST or other texts. 
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No. 


Table continued 


Dignaga 


Jinendrabuddhi 


[3] 


[4] 


[5] 


[6] 


[7] 


[8] 


PSV on PS 4.4: bahyarthapeksam idam 
nidar$anam. (PSV(K) P149b3; PSV(V) 
D60b6; P64b3) 


PSV on PS 4.19: na hi bahyarthanu- 
pasamhāre drstāntena sadhyadharmo 
gamyate. (PSV(K) P153b7; PSV(V) 
D64b1; P68a7) 

PSV on PS 4.20: yadi bhavatām sādhya- 
sādhanadharmavatā drstāntenārthah, 
na tūbhayadharmavatāpi bāhyārthā- 
nupasamharena sādhyo "rthah šakyo 
bhāvayitum ity uktam. (PSV(K) P154a6; 
PSV(V) D64b6; P68b5f.) 


PSV on PS 4.20: na ca drstānta- 
sadhyayor ekikaranad evam anitya- 
tvam siddham, bahyarthanupasamha- 
rat. (PSV(K) P154b8; PSV(V) D65a6f.; 
P6926) 

PSV on PS 4.20: bāhyārthāpeksayā 
tv ākāšasyopanayo yuktah. (PSV(K) 
P155b4f.; PSV(V) D66alf.; P70a1f.) 
PSV on PS 4.20: yasmad akasavad ba- 
hih, na hi kimcin nityam krtakam asti, 
anityam casti ghatavat. tasmad anityam 
iti kvacid bahir asti. (PSV(K) P155b5f.; 
PSV(V) D66a2; D70a2f.) 
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rthapeksatvam nidaršanasya yujyate; 
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Closing a Gap in the Interpretation of Dharmakirti's Logic 


by 
Ernst Steinkellner 


Dedicated to Hans Lenk in gratitude. 


It is the ontic character? of Dharmakirti's logic that allows us to consider his method for 
ascertaining the necessary concomitance (vyapti) of the concept of an "effect" as logical 
reason (karyahetu) with that of a “cause” as its consequent (sadhya) to be a method for 
ascertaining a causal relation (karyakaranabhava) as well. 

Scholars have long examined the formulation of this method from various perspectives, 
seeing it as two different topics, one causal, the other logical. I will begin by taking a 
closer look at the first, the causal. In my opinion, it was separated from the second due 
to its focus on causality, and moreover, its proper understanding was also impeded by a 
weighty interpretational mistake. Although the second topic, the logical one, fared better, its 
systematic purpose in the context of Dharmakirti's work has not been clarified sufficiently. 

Three papers presented in Vienna at the Second International Dharmakirti Conference in 
1989 are my starting point: one by Brendan Gillon, who criticized Dharmakirti's proposed 
method for ascertaining a causal relation or, in other words, for solving the induction 
problem (Gillon 1991), and the papers by Tadashi Tani (1991) and myself (Steinkellner 


: The reason for this dedication to the German philosopher Hans Lenk is my assumption that certain 


basic Buddhist epistemic and ontologic conceptions, such as vikalpa, vasana, anaditva, can fruitfully 
be stimulated by his epistemological thought: Grasping as acting on various levels of interventional 
interpretations on the basis of schemata that are bio-genetically determined on all levels. For some 
concise introductions to Lenk's thought, cf. Lenk 1998 and 2003; the collection of articles Global 
TechnoScience and Responsibility: Schemes Applied to Human Values, Technology, Creativity, and 
Globalisation, 2007; and chapters III and IV in Lenk and Paul 2014: 71-117. 

While, as a strict nominalist, Dharmakirti is not bothered by a correspondence principle for the relation- 
ship between concepts or words and their referents in reality, his theory of concepts and their generation 
(apohavada) provides, nevertheless, a link to reality via actual experiences. Actual experience gives 
some additional precision to the general profile of the concepts which are inherited from a past without 
beginning and continuously transported as residual impregnations in the continuum of cognition. Expe- 
rience gradually reduces the innate erroneous misrepresentation of what there is in these impregnations. 
As for the concepts themselves, Dharmakirti thinks that they can be more or less closely related to 
reality. In order to cope with a world of universal dissatisfaction, what is needed is a way to distinguish 
concepts that are closer to reality from those that are less or not at all related to reality. The former can 
be considered sound or true because they can be relied on in activities. To determine their truth is the 
task of logic, a method for deriving the truth of one concept from its necessary concomitance with 
another concept whose truth is already established or generally accepted. With Dharmakirti, in this 
respect going beyond Dignaga's logical conceptions, the result of distinguishing sound or true concepts 
from others is possible because their relationship is grounded in relations that are considered real, such 
as factual identity and causality. It is this idea that makes for nothing less than an ontic character of 
Dharmakirti's logic. Yet, even if Dharmakirti admits at the same time that factual identity and causality, 
too, are only conceptual constructs, he considers them as the only reliable constructs that satisfyingly 
function when applied in worldly affairs and with the ambition to transgress the world of suffering. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti's Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 429-440. 
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1991), which dealt with Dharmakirti's proposal of how to ascertain concomitance (vyapti) 
in the case of a svabhavahetu. 


Tadashi Tani, on his part, was able to show that in Dharmakirti's first work (that is, the 
first chapter of the Pramāņavārttika with the Vrtti usually called *Svavrtti),? a prasanga 
assumes this function.^ In my own paper, I examined the meaning of Dharmakirti's later 
formulation of this device, in the Vadanyaya, as viparyaye badhakapramana. Dharmakirti 
developed this method on the basis of the sattvanumana, and by means of an experiment 
I was able to show that it is applicable to all svabhavahetu inferences, such as the one 
of the designation “tree” from the designation “Simsapa.” The question left open at the 
time I wrote my paper was *... whether the different treatments of the svabhavahetu and 
the karyahetu in this respect were not also resolved in a certain sense in order to design a 
homogeneous logical system, or at least, whether there are no indications to be found in 
Dharmakirti's work that he was aiming in this direction" (Steinkellner 1991: 323). 


Based on PV 1.23'cd and passages from the Hetubindu, Tani in fact already answered 
this question affirmatively, summarizing: “The karyahetu too can be interpreted by the 
same model ...” and “The necessary relation can be determined by SVB-pramana." Yet, 
he added: “Nevertheless, Dharmakirti did not explicitly explain so" (Tani 1991: 337). 


In fact, Tani only very closely missed the mark. The passage he refers to (PV 1.23’cd— 
24ab with PVSV 17,5—7) belongs to a section of the Vrtti in which Dharmakirti establishes 
the essential relation (svabhavapratibandha) as the fundament of a reason's non-deviation 
from the property to be proved (PVSV 10,13—20,13). It is, however, only in the section 
beginning with PV 1.34ab (from PVSV 21,24 to the end of the work) that Dharmakirti 
actually deals with the question of how, in the case of the two types of acceptable reasons, 
such an essential relation can be ascertained. And it is here, in PV 1.34 with PVSV 22,2-4 
and 6f, that Dharmakirti's answer is clearly spelled out in regard to the karyahetu. It is this 
clarification that links my present paper to both Tani's explanation and Gillon's critique. 


I will start with Gillon, because only with a more exact view of the object of his 
critique are we in a position to see that Dharmakirti did, in fact, already in this first 
work of his, provide everything needed for designing a comprehensive and consistent 
logical system, even if he did not use the later and subsequently traditional term viparyaye 
bādhakapramāņa. 


In his 1991 paper, Gillon demonstrated that “Dharmakirti’s solution" to the problem in 
his formulating a method for ascertaining a causal relation “can be seen not to work" (Gillon 
1991: 57). As far as I can see, Gillon's critique seems invalid with regard to Dharmakirti's 
statement as it has been interpreted until now by all who have set their minds to it, including 
myself.? 


For the historical position of this work, cf. Frauwallner 1954: 144—148 and 152, where Frauwallner 
tentatively names it *Hetuprakarana; for its character, cf. Steinkellner 2013: I xxviiif. 

Tani 1991: 332—338. Tani refers to prasanga as “hypothetical negative reasoning." 

Gillon's observations were later refined in two papers by Horst Lasic, who closely analysed the cog- 
nitional process implied in the steps of this method (1999) and interpreted it as serving another aim, 
namely, that of justifying a vyapti already ascertained (2003: 194). But the existence of an induction 
problem remained unquestioned; this was finally also affirmed by John Dunne (2004: 191—192) and 
Tom Tillemans (2004: note 25; cf. below). 
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I must admit that I could not approve when, in 1989, I heard Dharmakirti being charged 
with such a blunder, or with not having seen the pitfalls implied in his proposed method. 
This irritation lingered on: While on one hand, Dharmakirti's fallacy seemed evident, on 
the other hand, it did not coincide with my appreciation of the acuteness of his thinking 
and expression. Yet it was only after my retirement that I had the leisure to look at the 
issue again in the hope of being able to disperse my qualms. When a seemingly correct 
translation nonetheless doesn't make sense, the first step I have always taken is to examine 
the original again. So that is what I did. The fault may lie, after all, not in the interpreted 
object but in the interpreter's perception. The results of my re-examination have already 
been published (Steinkellner 2013), and are reflected in three sentences of translation and 
25 pages of notes. Alas, all in German! 

I will, therefore, first remind you of Gillon's critique, which, on the basis of Kajiyama's 
translation, is directed against Dharmakirti's earliest formulation. Then I will indicate 
the crux of all earlier translations and summarize the main points of my new understand- 
ing." Finally, I will draw support for this interpretation from Dharmakirti's last work, the 
Vadanyaya. 

The formulation at stake consists of three sentences that belong together. So far, everyone 
has only dealt with the first sentence (except for John Dunne, who includes the second but 
misunderstands it, and Gillon and Richard Hayes, who include the third but jump over the 
second). These sentences are: 


1. yesam upalambhe tallaksanam anupalabdham yad upalabhyate, tatrai- 
kabhave ’pi nopalabhyate, tat tasya karyam. 

2. tac ca dhume "sti. 

3. sakrd api tathadarsanat karyah siddhah, akaryatve 'karanat sakrd apy 
abhāvāt (PVSV 22,24 and 6f).* 


The salient point of Gillon's critique? has been made quite clear by Tom Tillemans: 


$ The conclusion of these notes (II.209f) also finds support from Santaraksita’s Tattvasangraha 1695—1697, 


where the causality relation and non-existence are similarly seen: in both cases only the respective 
verbal usage (vyavahara) is inferred, not a real entity as such (cf. Steinkellner 2019: 68-69). 

In this section, I repeat parts of a paper delivered at the Lumbini conference in 2013 (cf. Steinkellner 
2015). 

Kajiyama translates the first: “If a thing (E) which, having perceptible characteristics, was not perceived, 
is perceived when other things (Cs) have been perceived, and if, when even one thing (C) among these 
has disappeared E is not perceived, then E is the effect of C ..." (Kajiyama 1963: 2f; E = effect, C = 
cause). Other samples of translations are: "If a previously unperceived thing defined as perceptible is 
later perceived when other things are perceived, and if that thing is not perceived when one among 
those other things is absent, then it is the effect of that thing. That kind of definition of an effect applies 
to smoke" (Dunne 2004: 335). “That which, not having been apprehended, is apprehended, when 
its conditions have been apprehended, [but] is not apprehended, when even one of them is absent, is 
[ascertained] to be their effect. ... An effect is established because of being observed even once in that 
way, because, if it were not an effect, it would not arise even once from what is not its cause” (Gillon 
and Hayes 2008: 353 and 398). 

In his paper, Gillon only concludes: *... Dharmakirti seems to believe that a sequence of five simple 
non-relational observations results in relational knowledge. ... The problem is that this sequence cannot 
discriminate between genuine causes and spurious correlations. ... Moreover, further observations will 
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The root of the problem of determining causality is that people just have no 
way of knowing definitely when they have correctly isolated the true cause 
from the myriad of other background things. Using Mill's method or that of 
Dharmakirti, there can always be the doubt that, in spite of something being 
thought to be the cause, the presence of that circumstance was not in fact what 
was actually responsible for the effect and its absence was not what brought 
about an absence of the effect — some other hidden factor that we didn't know 
about, didn't think about and perhaps didn't see at all was first present and 
then absent at the key stages of our tests (Tillemans 2004: note 25). 


The following is my present translation. The italicized words indicate deviations from my 
earlier ones. 


1. That (entity) (tat) which (yat) as unperceived (at first), although (on 
principle) perceptible, is perceived on the perception of which (other 
entities present) (yesam), (and again) is not perceived when even a single 
(entity) among these (other entities) (tatra) is absent, is the effect of this 
(single other entity that is absent). 

2. And this [fact of being conditionally? known through perceptions and 
non-perceptions] does occur in the case of smoke. 

3. From being observed in this way even once (something, such as smoke,) 
is established as that which is to be effected (karyah) (by something else, 
such as fire); for, were it not (that which is) to be effected (by this), it 
would not even once occur on account of that which is not (its) cause. 


In terms of mere translating, this new version is roughly the same, with the exception of 
some added phrases, as all those earlier ones that evoked Gillon's critique. My interpretation 
of the italicized items, however, differs in the following ways: 


1. Hitherto almost everyone!! has assumed the pronoun yesam to refer to the many 
different individual entities as causes that, by coming together, constitute a single 
causal complex (hetusamagri). I now consider the plural pronoun, in the light of 
Dharmakirti's concept of “cause,” which always means a causal complex, to refer to 
different causal complexes and not different individual causes that together constitute 
a single causal complex.!? 


5 


never eliminate the possibility of spurious correlation. But this is just the induction problem again’ 
(Gillon 1991: 58). 

“Conditionally,” in this context, is short for “in respect to the fact of the presence or absence of something 
else.” 

The exception being Horst Lasic who already in 1999: 237 and 238 clearly excluded an interpretation of 
yesam as referring to the constituents of a single causal complex when he paraphrases with “a perception 
of everything present at the place of observation.” In my note (2013: 354) I overlooked this paraphrase. 
Mind, however, that in my opinion Lasic’s “things” should also be understood as causal complexes. 
For Dharmakīrti’s concept of cause as a causal complex, cf. various passages in HB § b.1221 with 
Steinkellner 1967: 44—55 (see also Shah 1967: 45-59), Steinkellner 1971: 184—188, and Dunne 2004: 
161-169. Cf. also the collection of excerpts from the Vadanyayatika and the references to Arcata's 
Hetubindutīkā in the appendix of Steinkellner 2015. 
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2. The process of cognition described in the first sentence consists of several perceptions 
and non-perceptions under certain conditions, namely, the presence and absence of 
another entity, and it refers to a specific case of two different entities. In order to 
generalize the cognition derived from a specific case, Dharmakirti uses a reductio 
ad absurdum argument, a prasanga, when he says, in the third sentence: “Were 
(something, say smoke,) not to be effected (by another thing, say fire,) it (could) 
not even once occur on account of that which is not (its) cause."? This second 
step indicates an unwanted consequence, should the truth of the cognition gained 
by observing a specific concrete case not be accepted. It thereby is supposed to 
provide the qualities of necessity and general validity for this cognition. In other 
words, the prasanga “transforms,” so to speak, the formulation into one of a necessary 
concomitance (vyāpti),'* and in this function of justifying a specific common presence 
and absence as being necessary in general, the prasanga is an integral part of the 
proposed method. 

3. Thus, the three cited sentences belong together. Together they make for a veritable 
proof formula (prayoga): The first sentence states a specific cognition of the common 
presence and common absence (anvayavyatireka) of the property “being condition- 
ally perceived and non-perceived" as the logical reason (hetu) with the property 
to be established, the consequent (sadhya), namely, “being the effect of a certain 
other entity." This cognition of a mere anvaya and vyatireka is transformed into, i.e. 
established as, a generally valid vyapti by the third sentence, the prasanga. And the 
second sentence states the presence of the reason ("being conditionally perceived 
and non-perceived") in the locus of smoke (paksadharmata). 


In this way, I think, Dharmakirti tried to overcome the problem of an incomplete induction. 
I consider his completing the concomitance formulation with a prasanga, whose function 
is to justify that formulation, to be a veritable stroke of genius. Whether he really succeeded 
or only shifted the problem to yet another level is a question beyond the scope of this article. 


Dharmakirti actually modified this early formulation? in his later works, the Hetubindu 


and the Vādanyāya.'* In these, the prasarga argument is either not included, as in the 
Hetubindu's first passage (HB $ 3.32), which is focussed on the formal aspects of inference 
and proof, or it is present in a more elaborate form, as in the Hetubindu's second passage 
(HB $ 4.22) and in the Vadanyaya." 


3 
4 


PVSV 22,6f: akaryatve 'karanat sakrd apy abhavat. 

Dharmakirti expressly states this to be the function of the prasanga in PVin 3. 4,7—9 (cf. Watanabe, this 
volume: § 2.3). 

It was repeated with only syntactic adaptions in the Pramanaviniscaya (PVin 2. 85,6—8). 

For the differences of these formulations from the earlier ones, cf. Steinkellner 2013: II 193-198; for a 
synoptic survey of the formulations, see Steinkellner 2013: II 197. 

Throughout the later tradition, it was particularly the formulation offered in the first passage of the 
Hetubindu that was adopted as the authoritative Dharmakirtian statement on the issue. In my study 
of 2013, much to my shame, I completely forgot the prasanga-related passages in his later works 
and judged this wrongly asserted lack of a prasariga argument as a set-back in Dharmakirti's theory 
(Steinkellner 2013: II 204). I now see that Dharmakirti did not (!) change his conception of ascertaining 
a causal relation, but rather further elaborated on the original version in his later works with the purpose 
of strengthening exactly this prasanga. 
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We can thus jump straight to the Vadanyaya, his last work, where Dharmakirti's 
awareness of the induction problem is most clearly revealed. Already in the Vrtti (PVSV 
22,10-23,6 with PV 1.35), Dharmakirti deals with the issue that an effect, say, smoke, 
does not deviate from fire as its cause (avyabhicara) by parrying the idea that it may have 
“another cause,”!® such as a termite hill.!? In his answer there, Dharmakirti repudiates the 
opponent's proposal by clarifying that this deviating item is only something similar to 
smoke, but not one of “such type" (tādrša) that it is the product of something that is “such,” 
namely, being able to produce real smoke.?? 


In the Vadanyaya, however, where Dharmakirti demonstrates how "effect" as a means 
of proof (sadhananga) is justified (samarth-), the notion of “another cause" is given a more 
stringent meaning. The relevant passage in the Vadanyaya (VN 4,2—10) consists of two 
parts: One is Dharmakirti's last formulation (VN 4,2f) of the content to be ascertained, a 
causal relation; the other is his answer to an alternative, in a sentence nicely resembling 
Tilleman's conclusion cited above: “Another (entity) may be capable in regard to (the 
production of) this (effect); because of the absence of that (other entity) this (effect) did 
not come about" (anyat tatra samartham. tadabhāvāt tan na bhitam, VN 4,6f). 


The formulation in the Vadanyaya is as follows: “This (entity) comes to be, when that 
(other entity) is present, (and) even if the (various) causes of this (entity) which are different 
from that entity (and) capable (of producing its perception) are present, (this entity) does 
not come about in the absence of that (entity). ?' Here, the problem seen by Gillon in the 
earlier formulation is still present. 


18 PVSV 22,10: anyahetukatvān nāhetukatvam iti cet. 

9 eg PVT, 6027 = PVSVT 100,12. When summarizing his argument, Dharmakirti refers to the termite 
hill (Sakramurdhan) again: “Tf a termite hill is of fiery nature, it is surely fire. If it is not of fiery 
nature, how can smoke come about there?" (agnisvabhavah šakrasya mūrdhā yady agnir eva sah / 
athanagnisvabhavo 'sau dhūmas tatra katham bhavet // PV 1.36). To understand this example of 
the termite hill, I can offer a quite plausible physical explanation that I gratefully received from the 
entomologist Dominique Zimmermann of the Natural History Museum Vienna: Temperature and 
humidity in termite structures are kept constant by means of ventilation systems (which maintain the 
temperature at around 30 degree Celsius). The air that escapes through the central chimney can be up 
to 15 degrees warmer and also more humid than the surrounding air. Given the appropriate conditions, 
the escaping air, through effects of condensation, can become visible as vapour. Zimmermann could 
not find any references to this phenomenon in scientific publications. She sees this as possibly due to 
the fact that biologically it is irrelevant whether the air escaping from a termite hill is visible as vapour 
or not. But since a termite hill is used as an example by our philosopher, we can safely assume that this 
sort of smoke-like vapour from termite hills was commonly known in India. 

PVSV 22,14f: tadrsad dhi bhavan sa tadrsah syat. And tādrša is "something with a certain nature 
when it comes about through nothing but its own cause," as he states later in the Hetubindu (yo hi yasya 
svabhavah, sa svahetor evotpadyamanas tādršo bhavati, HB 11,7f). 

idam asmin sati bhavati, satsv api tadanyesu samarthesu taddhetusu tadabhave na bhavatiti (VN 4,2f). 
In this formulation, a form was chosen the proximity of which to the Venerable's description of a 
causal relation in the short formula at the beginning of the pratityasamutpada is obvious and seemingly 
intended. For the adi-formula of the pratityasamutpada: asmin satidam bhavati, asyotpadad idam 
utpadyate (“If that is present, this comes to be; on account of the arising of that this arises"), cf. La 
Vallée Poussin 1913: 49—51. 


20 


21 
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But then, Dharmakirti considers the option of “another cause," not of something similar 
to smoke, but of smoke as such.? And in order to indicate the unwanted consequence 
should the above justification not be acknowledged, he adds: 


Otherwise, (i.e.) if only (the proposition) *(this) is not present in the absence 
of that" (tadabhave na bhavati) were communicated, the (causal) capacity of 
the latter would be in doubt, since also another (entity) is absent there (where 
the latter is absent). Another (entity, then) may be capable in regard to (the 
production of) this (effect); because of the absence of that (other entity.) this 
(effect) did not come about. (In this case) moreover, the absence (of the effect) 
in the absence of that (cause) would be (nothing but) a fortuitous conformity 
(yadrcchasamvada), just like the absence of a date palm that grows in regions 
where mother marriage is customary in the absence of mother marriage in 
other regions.” 


By introducing a prasanga into his proof of a causal relation and by this final elaboration of 
the prasanga’s function, Dharmakirti seems to have solved, for his own specific purposes? 
and historical context, the problem of induction found in the need to know, with indisputable 
certainty, the common absence of reason and consequence as a necessary feature of a good 
reason. 

Now, induction in a modern, post-Baconian sense is a method for acquiring knowledge. 
This was certainly true for Dharmakirti as well. There is, however, possibly a limitation to 
this comparison due to the fact that Dharmakirti deals with it only in connection with the 
need in Dignaga's system of logic to ascertain the knowledge of the common absence of 
two properties (vyatireka). This problem was already realized by Dharmakirti's teacher 
ĪSvarasena, who felt motivated to increase the number of characteristics of a good logical 
reason to six, instead of the three as defined by Dignāga.” It is for this reason that I believe 
the “taste” of the induction problem in the Indian context to be different. The important 
remaining questions are not only whether indeed different concepts of induction and its 
problem are at stake, but also whether Dharmakirti actually succeeded in working out a 
solution to the induction problem as such, and if not, where exactly he failed under the new 
interpretation presented. Yet, with much curiosity I will have to leave it to better equipped 
and interested philosophers to find answers to questions such as these.” 

We can now shift to the same statement as a logical topic: 

The three sentences we dealt with so far from the perspective of being a method for 
ascertaining causality must also be seen, in terms of the central purport of Dharmakirti's 
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VN 4,6f: anyat tatra samartham, tadabhāvāt tan na bhūtam. 

VN 4,5-10: anyathā kevalam tadabhave na bhavatity upadarsane ’nyasyapi tatrabhave sandigdham 
asya samarthyam. anyat tatra samartham, tadabhāvāt tan na bhūtam. etannivrttau punar nivrttir 
yadrcchasamvadah, mātrvivāhocitadešajanmanah pindakharjurasya desantaresu matrvivahabhave 
*bhavavat. 

Such as to avoid the insufficiencies of I$varasena's adaršanamātra-theorem (cf. Steinkellner 1966 and 
2013: note 180) or his increasing Dignaga’s three characteristics of a good reason to six (cf. HB § d., 
Steinkellner 1967: 70—78 with notes, and Steinkellner forthcoming). 

25 On Iévarasena's sadlaksano hetuh, cf. HB 40,1—47,7 and Steinkellner 1967: 70—78; 1979: note 475; as 
well as Tillemans 2000: note 335. 

See the appendix. 
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work, from the logical perspective. As said above, the three sentences amount to a proof 
that consists of a vyapti formulation, the indication of a paksadharmata and a prasanga to 
establish the vyapti, because the section of PV 1.34—38 (PVSV 21,24—24,7) is dedicated to 
the question of how the essential relation that a karyahetu presupposes can be ascertained.”” 

The question is then whether we can identify, also in this case, the prasanga component 
applied for establishing the vyapti of a karyahetu, as in the case of the svabhavahetu (Stein- 
kellner 1991: 319ff.), as structurally constituting or being equivalent to a sādhyaviparyaye 
badhakapramana. I think we can. Again, however, only by way of an experiment because — 
as Tani has said — he “did not explicitly explain so." 

According to Dharmakirti's later work, the badhakapramana is the non-perception of 
a pervading property (vyapakadharmanupalabdhi, VN 8,6) through which the absence 
of the reason in the contradictory opposite (viparyaya) of the consequent (sadhya) can be 
inferred. 

In this experiment, the principal uncertainty lies in determining the pervading property 
(vyapaka). If Dharmakirti had a pre-formation of the later term for this structure in mind, as 
I think he did, this property should not be one that is referred to in the proof itself, but one 
that should nevertheless be referred to in his prasanga. As far as I can see, the only candidate 
to offer itself is the property of “being observed in this way at least once" (*sakrttatha- 
drstatva).”* Under this hypothesis, we may conclude that the property *sakrttathadrstatva, 
which pervades the reason “being conditionally perceived and non-perceived;"?? is not 
perceived and thus is negated in the locus of the contradictory opposite of the property to 
be proven, i.e., the property of “not being the effect of that" (*atatkaryatva). 

Moreover, I think we can discover this structure in the words Dharmakirti uses to 
complete the prasanga establishing the vyapti, namely: “For, were it not (that which is) 
to be effected (by this), it would not even once occur on account of that which is not (its) 
cause,”* when he continues with the words “If an effect, however, would occur without its 
cause, it would not have a cause at all,”' and to this adds, with the pepper of irony, a proof 
formula in corroboration of this last statement: “That, namely, is not a cause of this, which 
occurs without that; and smoke occurs without fire; therefore this (smoke) would not have 
that (fire) as (its) cause." *? 

To conclude: If my experiment can be considered sound, it means that Dharmakirti 
applied the structure of the later (sadhya)viparyaye badhakapramana already in his first 
work, and at the appropriate place in his work, that is, where the ascertainment of a logical 
concomitance as based on essential relations is the subject matter. Already in his first work, 
then, Dharmakirti seems to have given a comprehensive and consistent account of all the 
basic constituents of his new logic, even if he did not yet use the terminology he coined 
later. 


?! This section is followed by PV 1.39 (PVSV 7—15), where the same question is answered for the 
svabhavahetu. 

28 [derive this hypothetically constructed property from sakrd api tathādaryanāt (PVSV 22,6). 

29 A property derived from bhāvābhāvasādhanapramānābhyām (VN 4, 1f). 

9? akaryatve 'karaņāt sakrd apy abhāvāt (PVSV 22,60). 

?! — kāryasya ca svakaranam antarena bhāve 'hetumattaiva syāt (PVSV 22,7f). 

32 nahi yasya yam antarena bhàvah, sa tasya hetur bhavati; bhavati ca dhūmo ’gnim antareņa; tan na 


taddhetuh syai (PVSV 22,8—10). 
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At this point we also have to pay attention to the wider context of Dharmakirti's logical 
thought and to follow up on some more questions that need answers. For I think there 
is yet another way to get to grips with Dharmakirti's "failure" to solve the induction 
problem beyond being possibly satisfied with the solution presented above. And this line 
of interpretation will have to be elaborated, too, although I do not think it will make for a 
substantial difference in respect to the induction issue. Here I can only indicate the general 
direction of the way. 

Right at the beginning, when he introduces the new theorem of the three kinds of logical 
reason (trividha hetu) for the first time, Dharmakirti cites a statement that is possibly from 
Dignaga's lost Hetumukha (cf. Frauwallner 1959: 103f.): 


AII this dealing with inference and what can be inferred is entirely based on a 
distinction between properties and a bearer of properties, (a distinction) that 
is mounted on the mind (buddhyarudha). 


(sarva evayam anumānānumeyavyavahāro buddhyārūdhena dharmadharmi- 
bhedena, PVSV 2,22-3,1). 


These words express, above all, the trivial acknowledgement that a logician is dealing with 
concepts and linguistic items, also when cause and effect and their relation are at stake. 
This means that Dharmakirti is clear about the fact that inference, as resulting knowledge, 
belongs to the realm of concepts which are inherited from a beginningless past. As such, it 
is also erroneous because it does not truly represent reality as it is (vathabhuta). But the 
application of logical rules and his specific theory of concept formation (apohavada) allow 
for a differentiation between concepts that can be considered true, i.e., referring to real 
(sat) entities, and false, i.e., referring to unreal (asat) entities. Exactly this differentiation, 
then, is the task of inference when it attributes or excludes properties from entities, and its 
success is the reason for judging inferential cognition as valid (pramana), meaning reliable 
when adopted in any kind of activity, be it worldly or aiming beyond. 

Moreover, by purging false concepts, inference is essential for weeding out all those 
misapprehensions that are the cause for being bound to continuous suffering existence 
(samsara), the cause of which is for Dharmakirti, above all, the belief in a permanent self 
(atman), tantamount to nescience (avidyā).** 

Terms such as “cause,” "effect," and their "relation" refer to concepts and as such have 
no referent in reality. This is clearly spelled out in Dharmakirti's Sambandhapariksa, a 
short work that I believe was composed in close proximity to his first work on logic. If it 
is necessary, as I said at the beginning, to identify causes and what effects they have in 
order to act successfully as a worldling or as someone already on the Buddhist path, one 
must clarify what a cause and what an effect are. In other words: On what grounds can we 
attribute the word or concept of “cause” or "effect" to a certain entity? Or: Why can we 
correctly say that something is the “effect” of something else as its "cause"? 

The answer to such questions is Dharmakirti's yesam upalambhe-formula presented 
above. It offers no less than a logical model that determines exactly in what sense the 
concepts or terms of “cause” and "effect" can be correctly applied, for it provides a reason 


33 Cf. Vetter 1990: 22—26, 42f., 112-114; Eltschinger and Ratié 2013: 4—36. 
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on account of which something can be conceived and named as being the effect of a specific 
cause. 

Not being a post-Baconian scholar, causality as a natural phenomenon may not have 
been Dharmakirti's concern. Yet what he laboured over was also not a mere “language 
game." On the contrary, his examination had the most serious purpose of uprooting the 
false conceptions that constitute impediments for the mind in its progress towards liberation 
from suffering.** In the same manner as his elaborations on the inference from essence as 
reason (svabhavahetu), which is based on the common acceptance of linguistic conventions 
(tathaprasiddhi, PVSV 16,30f), Dharmakirti's thought on causality and on the inference 
from effect as reason is grounded in the very core of the Buddhist world view.” 
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Appendix 


Having seen my paper of 2015, Claus Oetke sent me a mail (November 26, 2016) on the 
subject of induction with its different aspects that I consider valuable sharing in the hope 
to make the present contribution more interesting to philosophers. Claus Oetke says (in my 
translation from the German): 


There are (at least) four variants of problems related to induction that are 
reflected by the following questions: 


1. How is it possible, a) to distinguish between causal and merely accom- 
panying states of affairs and b) to find out which (preceding) states of 
affairs are causes of (later) appearing facts and which are not? 

2. How is it possible to justify that for a certain (type of) fact only a certain 
other (type of) fact can be the cause? 

3. How is it possible to ascertain that a regularity given within certain fram- 
ing conditions must also be given within alternative framing conditions? 

4. How is it possible to ascertain that in the world of experience there are 
causal regularities (at all) and that laws referring to causality must be 
valid? 


... Regarding Dharmakirti, he apparently offers a plausible answer to 1), while 
it looks as if he was aware of questions 2) and 3) yet did not offer a cogent 
solution. Against this the problematic question of 4) seems to be altogether 
beyond his sense of problems, while it is, seen philosophically, the perhaps 
most significant question. 


Philosophical Reflections on the sahopalambhaniyama 
Argument 


by 
John Taber 


Introduction 


In 1991 the Japanese scholar T. Iwata published a masterful study of the sahopalambha- 
niyama argument. In his work he carefully traces the development and interpretation of 
the argument throughout the entire Buddhist epistemological tradition, from Dignaga to 
Jfiana$rimitra, and also surveys responses to the argument from a variety of Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist opponents. He is not, however, primarily concerned with evaluating the 
argument philosophically — though questions of logic inevitably arise when interpreting 
the argument — and, it would seem, not at all with assessing it as a piece of philosophical 
reasoning independently of its historical context. That is what I would like to do in this 
essay. In what follows I shall construct a version of the sahopalambhaniyama (henceforth 
SUN) argument and attempt to judge its strengths and weaknesses as an argument, in 
particular, its formal validity and the defensibility of what I shall represent as its premises. 
Although I shall indeed allow myself to be prompted by the statements of Dharmakirti (as 
well as other classical authors), and will even at the beginning touch on the question how 
Dharmakirti might have used the argument — what it was supposed to prove — I make no 
claim that the version of the SUN argument I will be considering was Dharmakirti's. Aside 
from the fact that other scholars are much more qualified to ascertain that than I,! that is, 
tell us how the SUN argument as presented by Dharmakirti should be understood, I wish 
to be relieved of the burden of historical accuracy in this essay in order better to focus on 
the logical and philosophical features of my reconstruction of it. 


I believe it is worthwhile extracting the SUN argument from its historical and textual 
context and considering it in isolation just as an argument for at least two reasons. First, I 
believe that the version of the argument I shall devise is an argument for idealism unknown 
to Western philosophers. One could call it a ‘new’ argument for idealism if there were any 
traffic these days in arguments for idealism!? Although it is not the case that idealism is 
a hotly contested view now and a *new' argument might just push it over the top, so to 
speak — that is, bring it within the range of plausible or at least defensible philosophical 
positions — any argument for it that is not obviously fallacious is of inherent interest. For 
philosophers remain interested in the possibilities of reason. An argument that purports to 
prove so unexpected a thesis as that nothing can exist outside of consciousness represents, 
in the first instance, a bold claim about what philosophical reasoning can accomplish. 


! In addition to Iwata's study see Arnold 2008, Ratié 2014, and Kellner 2017. Kellner's study is, to date, 
the most penetrating. 

I know of only two defenders of idealism among contemporary philosophers: S. Rickless (2013) and J. 
Foster (2008). 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 441—462. 
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Second, although I would hesitate to say that I consider the argument a viable one, it 
does not, as far as I can tell, have any obvious flaws. It is valid, and its premises appear to 
be at least tenable. I believe it is a strong argument — which is not to say, of course, that I 
think it is conclusive. 

I should say at the outset that I believe that the usual prejudice against idealism, the 
opinion that there could not possibly be any good arguments for it, is wholly unphilosophical. 
For what is it based on? Merely, as far as I can tell, the unshakeable conviction that we 
live in a world populated by mind-independent, physical objects. The very thrust of any 
argument for idealism, however, is to call this very conviction into question on the basis 
of common observations about the nature of our experience. Typically — we will consider 
an exception later — those who would see any argument for idealism as a non-starter, as 
already refuted by perception, are simply begging the question. 

Perhaps one final remark is in order to reinforce the value of investigating the SUN 
philosophically as well as historically. Despite the interest in aspects of Indian philosophical 
thought that are contiguous with contemporary analytic philosophy, one cannot deny that 
many of the greatest Indian thinkers — such as Nagarjuna, Dharmakirti, and Sankara — were 
attempting to demonstrate views about the nature of reality that are radically opposed to 
those of contemporary philosophers. In particular, they held that the empirical world is 
an illusion. As some scholars now seem to recognize, in order to give a balanced picture 
of Indian thought we should take Indian arguments for anti-realism just as seriously as 
arguments concerning topics in philosophy of logic, epistemology, and philosophy of 
language.? 


The SUN argument as an argument for idealism 


Thus far I have referred to the SUN argument as an argument for idealism. But was it really 
meant to prove that? Here, I would like tentatively to explore this admittedly historical 
question — though still in a philosophical way — which will set up the examination of the 
argument itself. Iwata 1991 (henceforth “Iwata”) I, 18—20 suggests that Dharmakirti, at 
least, used it to prove only dvirūpatā: the thesis that a cognition includes within itself 
two aspects, the object-form (arthakara) and the subject-form (grahakakara, i.e., the 
cognition itself as the "grasper"), hence that the immediate object of experience is the form 
within cognition. Iwata cites as his main evidence the fact that, when presenting the SUN 
argument both in his Pramanavarttika (PV 3.387—397) and his Pramānavinišcaya (PVin 
1.54—58), Dharmakirti either directly states or implies that the conclusion of the argument 
— namely, that object or object-form and cognition are not different — holds even if there is 
an external object.* Thus, evidently, he believed that the argument would be acceptable 
even to a Sautrantika, who postulates something outside of cognition as the cause of the 
object-form. The SUN argument is thus intended to refute the bahyarthavadin who is also 


2 I have in mind J. Westerhoff in particular. See, e.g., Westerhoff 2009 and 2010. 

4 PVin 1 43,4—5: saty api bāhye ’rthe sahopalambhavedanabhyam bhasamanasya nilades tatsamvidas 
cavivekah siddhah. In PV 3.387—397 this is implied when Dharmakirti, after developing the argument 
in vv. 387—390c, concedes apparently to the Sautrantika that one could infer an external object as the 
cause of the arising of a perceptual cognition were it not possible to explain it as the effect of the 
immediately preceding cognition (390d—391). 
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a nirakaravadin, that is, in modern terminology, the ‘naive’ or ‘direct’ realist who holds 
that we directly perceive physical objects. It does not rule out the existence of an external 
object by itself. 

Nevertheless, while some of Dharmakirti's successors followed him in viewing the 
argument as a proof of dvirüpata, hence in the first instance as a refutation of the niraka- 
rajfianavada, others, Buddhists and Brahmins alike, saw it as a proof of vijffiaptimatrata, 
mere-cognition: the thesis that there are no uncognized objects or that nothing exists outside 
of cognition. Iwata notes how the argument might have been seen by Dharmakirti himself 
as practically amounting to a proof of mere-cognition. If what we are directly experiencing 
are only forms in cognition, that is to say, if our experience of a world that seemingly 
contains physical objects can be accounted for solely in terms of changes taking place 
within cognition itself, then it becomes superfluous to postulate physical objects at all. 
As Iwata puts it, “Insofar as the external object, in the sense in which it is postulated 
in Sautrantika ... is fundamentally imperceptible, that is, it can only be represented by 
means of inference, there is no longer any reason for it to be presupposed as the object of 
knowledge" (Iwata I, 6). Thus, the external object becomes "epistemologically completely 
superfluous” (Iwata I, 6). But perhaps that meant for Dharmakirti that it does not exist 
at all? Although Dharmakirti has moved beyond the direct refutation of the possibility 
of physical objects that Vasubandhu appears to undertake in his Vimsika — when arguing 
that the Buddha could not have literally meant there are such things when he referred to 
the āyatanas* — he might still have been in sympathy with the overall strategy for proving 
vijfiaptimatrata in that text, as Kellner/Taber 2014 have now explained it. Namely, there 
are no objects outside of cognition because there is no evidence for them. This strategy 
tacitly appeals to the epistemological principle, employed in Indian philosophy prior to 
Vasubandhu and still widely used for centuries after him (and after Dharmakirti), that 
something exists if there is a pramana for it, and something does not exist if there is not. 
Kellner (2017: 2931) is quite right to emphasize (contra Ratié 2014) that the constraints 
of his logical theory would have prevented Dharmakirti from devising a formal anumana 
based on an anupalabdhihetu demonstrating that objects outside of cognition do not exist. 
Yet he surely must have known that when asking questions like, “If the cognition has the 
form of blue, etc., what is the pramana for an external object?" — implying that in light of 
arguments like the SUN which undermine perception as evidence for external objects and 
the lack of conclusive inferential evidence, there is no reason to postulate them — he was 
coming as close as he could to asserting that they do not exist, and that is what most of his 
readers would probably take away.? 


: See Arnold 2008. Although Manorathanandin, in one passage, recommends that one who demands a 


proof that there is no external object even after it has been shown that the object is never experienced 

independently of cognition should consult Vasubandhu's mereological arguments, I don't think one can 

conclude that Dharmakirti, who nowhere mentions them, endorsed them too. See Ratié 2014: 358—362. 

Or, something does not exist anupalabdheh, “because it is not apprehended." See Kellner/Taber 2014: 

727-734. 

4 dhiyo nīlādirūpatve bahyo ’rthah kimpramanakah | PV 3.432ab. Or PV 3.333: "[Objection:] If an 
external object were experienced, what mistake would there be? [Reply:] None at all! Only this [remains 
to be asked:] Why would it be said that an external object is perceived?" Kellner 2017: 24. 

8 Thus, Ratié 2014 shows that Abhinavagupta understood the SUN in this way while adapting it to his 
own purposes: *...For the Šaivas the epistemic argument is not confined to a demonstration that there is 
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Iwata generally presupposes that when arguing for the two-fold nature of cognition 
(dvirūpatā) Dharmakirti is in dialogue with the Sautrantika or Buddhist 'externalist' (as 
some prefer). There is good evidence for this. The framework of the initial discussion of 
dvirupata in both PV 3 and PVin 1 is the identification of self-awareness as the result 
(phala) of the pramana perception, and Dharmakirti wants to show that his solution is 
acceptable to both the Sautrantika and the Yogacara. If the immediate result of the SUN 
argument, however, is the demonstration of dvirupata, then the logical opponent against 
whom it is directed would be, as I've already suggested, a bahyarthavadin who is also 
a nirākāravādin, rather than a Sautrantika.? Indeed, as is well known, much of the time 
in his works Dharmakirti is arguing against a Mimamsaka, an incorrigible direct realist 
who thinks that perception by itself establishes the existence of external objects. Especially 
in this case — if the SUN targets a direct realist — it would be tantamount to a proof of 
vijūaptimātratā. For the direct realist, unlike the representationalist (the Sautrantika), does 
not think we can infer the existence of physical objects; we just see them. Once it has been 
shown to such a person, by proving dvirūpatā, that what he is seeing is really just the form 
in cognition, then what he thought were external objects are eliminated and he has nothing 
else, no inferred entities, with which to replace them. 

Thus, the SUN argument, even when seen as a proof of dvirūpatā, could also be seen 
as amounting to a proof of vijfiaptimatrata if supplemented by a further step — whether or 
not this was Dharmakirti's actual intention — namely, the claim that if there is no reason 
to believe in objects outside of cognition, then it is reasonable to assume that there are 
none. Or else it could be seen as amounting to a proof of viffiaptimatrata if one stipulates 
that it is meant to be deployed in a specific dialectical situation: for the direct realist, if 
what we are perceiving are not mind-independent objects, then there are none at all. On 
neither of these readings would the proof of mere-cognition be a rigorously deductive one. 
On the former, the conclusion that there are no uncognized objects is, in the final stage 
of the argument, in effect offered as the best explanation for the lack of any evidence for 
them. Thus, it is strictly something that could only be presumed, not asserted. On the latter, 
insofar as the argument is context-bound, it will not be persuasive for all interlocutors (for 
instance, non-Mimamsaka representationalists). 

What I would like to do, then, is develop a third reading of the SUN argument accord- 
ing to which it is rigorously deductive: that objects do not exist outside cognition will 
follow immediately from the conclusion of the argument, that object and cognition are 
not different. Some of Dharmakirti's opponents apparently perceived the argument in this 
way, as sufficient by itself for proving cognition-only. Consider, for instance, Sankara’s 
presentation of it in his Brahmasutrabhasya: 


Moreover, a cognition arises having mere experience as its common nature. 
The inclination (paksapata) it has in regard to a particular object, so that it is 


no argument proving the existence of an external object; or rather, the very demonstration that there is 
no sādhaka whatsoever in favour of the external object constitutes a badhaka, an argument refuting its 
existence" (364). Kumarila seems to understand the strategy of the argument he is refuting similarly. See 
SV, Sünyavada 7-9. If the ākāra we perceive belongs to the cognition, “then there is not the supposition 
of an [external] object" (8d). In the context of the problematic of the Šūnyavāda that means that it does 
not exist. See Taber 2010: 283. 

Šāntaraksita and Kamalašīla would agree with this assessment, as Iwata I, 25—27 interprets them. 
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the cognition of a pillar, the cognition of a wall, or the cognition of a pot — that 
is not possible without some difference that belongs to the cognition [itself], 
so that necessarily the cognition's similarity with the object must be assumed. 
And that being assumed, since the object-form is obtained (avaruddha) just 
by the cognition, the postulation of an external object is pointless. Moreover, 
the non-difference of object and cognition results from their invariable co- 
apprehension; for it is not the case that there is the apprehension of the one 
when there is no apprehension of the other. And this is not possible if there 
is a difference of [their] nature, since there is no [other] cause [of their co- 
apprehension] consisting in a connection. For that [reason] as well, there is no 
[external] object.'? 


It is clear from this passage that Sankara understands the proof of the fact that cognition 
bears the form of the object, which is essentially dvirupata, as distinct from the proof of 
the non-difference of object and cognition from their invariable co-apprehension. From 
the cognition's bearing the object-form within itself it follows only that an external object 
is *pointless' — that is, there is no reason to postulate one; but from the invariable co- 
apprehension of object and cognition it follows that there is no external object.!! 

Therefore, one may even be historically justified in seeing the SUN argument as proving 
vijnaptimatrata directly, without any additional, non-deductive step or specification of the 
dialectical environment — hence as rigorously deductive. I shall now attempt to reconstruct 
the argument explicitly along such lines. 


The strongest formulation of the argument 


We may take as our point of departure Dharmakirti's classic statement of the argument at 
PVin 1.54ab: 


Because they are invariably apprehended! together, blue and the cognition of 
it are not different. 


sahopalambhaniyamad abhedo nilataddhiyoh. 


BSBh 544,1—6: api canubhavamatrena sadharanatmano jfianasya yo ’yam prativisayam paksapatah 
stambhajfianam kudyajnanam patajfianam iti nāsau jūānagatavišesam antarenopapapdyata ity avašyam 
visayasārūpyam jūānasyāngīkartavyam. angikrte ca tasmin visayakarasya jūānenaivāvaruddhatvād 
apārthikā bahyarthasadbhavakalpana. api ca sahopalambhaniyamād abhedo visayavijfianayor apatati. 
na hy anayor ekasyanupalambhe 'nyasyopalambho "sti. na caitat svabhavaviveke yuktam pratibandha- 
karanabhavat. tasmad apy arthabhavah. The first sentence of this passage closely follows PV 3.302; the 
penultimate sentence almost verbatim corresponds to PVin 1 40,2-4. Thanks to B. Kellner for pointing 
this out. 

But the final sentence of the passage, "For that [reason] as well (api), there is no external object," may 
suggest that Sankara also thought that showing it is ‘pointless’ amounted to proving that it does not 
exist. Such a proof, however, would involve an additional step. To say that something is pointless is 
obviously not the same as saying it is nonexistent. 

Although upalabdhi often means specifically perception, it also has the broader meaning of an appre- 
hension by any pramana, which I prefer to follow in my treatment because I think it is more suitable for 
what I shall reconstruct as the first or major premise of the argument. 
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I shall not be following Iwata's method of examining the argument according to the terms 
of an Indian anumāna: What is the dharmin, the hetu,'* and the sādhya, and so forth? I shall 
rather be formulating the argument in the modern way, as a set of statements consisting 
of premises and a conclusion following from them that could be translated into predicate 
calculus if one wanted (though I shall not do that); for I believe that putting the argument 
in this form makes it more accessible to philosophers. Nevertheless, what is normally 
referred to as the subject of the argument (dharmin), that about which non-difference is 
being demonstrated, should be clarified at the outset. Normally, blue and the cognition of 
blue or, more generally, an object and the cognition of the object, are taken as the subject 
of the argument, and what is being proved about them by the argument is that they are not 
different. '^ What is important to keep in mind when investigating the argument is that, in 
order for it to be able to establish vijnaptimatrata, the status of blue, or the object, must be 
undecided at the outset: it could be either not different from cognition or different from 
it. That is to say, it must be left undecided whether blue is something occurring inside 
or outside cognition. If one assumed at the outset that “blue” refers to an aspect of the 
cognition itself, that is, to the so-called object-form (arthakara or grahyakara), then one 
would not prove anything very interesting or significant by demonstrating that it is not 
different from the cognition." In fact, one might even in that case object that, if the subject 
of the inference is interpreted in that way, and the purpose of the argument is to prove 
vijūaptimātratā, then the argument would be assuming what it is supposed to prove. If, on 
the other hand, the status of blue is left open, the argument immediately becomes much 
more interesting. For it then establishes (if it is successful!) that what one might very well 
have taken to be something external to cognition — a mind-independent object — turns out 
in fact to be something that is not different from it. The achievement of the argument would 
be, in effect, to bring everything that one is naively inclined to suppose exists outside of 
cognition inside cognition itself, and that would be a rather spectacular result indeed. 
Our initial task in evaluating the SUN argument is to formulate it in the best possible 
way as a series of premises and a conclusion so as to avoid obvious prima facie objections. 
Now some statements of the argument by Dharmakirti himself suggest that what in Western 
logic would be taken as the minor premise of the argument should be formulated as follows: 


A. Whenever there is an apprehension of an object, there is an apprehension 
of cognition and vice versa. 


Thus, PV 3.387: 


In what way can an object, which is invariably experienced at the same time 
together with cognition, be shown to be different from that?! 


He also asks, more specifically of the hetu, sahopalambhaniyamat, what is the meaning of saha and 
what is the meaning of niyama. 

1^ See Iwata I, 41-44. 

Though Galen Strawson might disagree. See below. Precisely this point is made by Subhagupta BSKā 
87. 

sakrt samvedyamanasya niyamena dhiya saha / visayasya tato 'nyatvam kenakararena sidhyati // Unlike 
for Pramanaviniscaya 1, we do not have a critical edition of Pramanavarttika 3. Pve used the edition of 
Tosaki. 
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Here, Dharmakirti seems not to be talking about the cognition specifically of blue, as he 
seems to be in PVin 1.54ab, but of cognition in general. That is, he is saying: whatever 
object we happen to be aware of, that is not different from cognition. 

Consider, however, a specific object, say blue, and the statement: 


B. Whenever there is an apprehension of blue, there is an apprehension of 
cognition and vice versa. 


This statement, especially the conjunct implied by the phrase “and vice versa,” is clearly 
false." We are conscious of many other things besides blue, namely, red, yellow, brown, 
sweet, bitter, rough, smooth, and so on. Awareness in general is not invariably accompanied 
by blue. 

This point was very clearly stated by G. W. Moore in his famous essay "The Refutation 
of Idealism:" 


We all know that the sensation of blue differs from the sensation of green. But it 
is plain that if both are sensations they also have some point in common. What 
is it that they have in common? And how is this common element related to the 
points in which they differ? I will call the common element ‘consciousness’ 
without yet attempting to say what the thing I so call is. We have then in 
every sensation two distinct terms, (1) ‘consciousness,’ in respect of what all 
sensations are alike; and (2) something else, in respect of which one sensation 
differs from another. It will be convenient if I may be allowed to call this 
second term the ‘object’ of a sensation: this also without attempting to say 
what I mean by the word. (Moore 1922: 17) 


Precisely because the object in consciousness varies while consciousness remains constant, 
Moore goes on to say, we believe that consciousness is one thing, the object another. 

In fact, we needn't rely on a modern Western author to appreciate this point. It was 
already effectively stated by Sankara in his critique of the SUN argument: 


Moreover, when there is a cognition of a pot [then] a cognition of a cloth, 
there is a difference of the two qualifiers pot and cloth but not of the thing 
qualified, the cognition; just as when there is a white cow [then] a black cow, 
there is a difference of the whiteness and the blackness, but not of cowness. 
And a difference of the one from the two is [thereby] established, and of the 
two from the one. Hence, there is a difference of cognition and object.!* 


Thus, with B as a counterexample — the statement has now been shown to be false — it 
seems, on the face of things, that A cannot be true. 


VU — That is to say, B is really the conjunction, “Whenever there is an apprehension of blue there is an 


apprehension of cognition, and whenever there is an apprehension of cognition there is an apprehension 
of blue." 
I$ BSBh 550,123. 
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On the other hand, it does seem plausible to suggest that blue and the cognition, 
specifically, of blue are invariably apprehended together, as the wording of PVin 1.54ab 
implies. 

Now, if we take together all (presumably true) statements such as, 


Blue is invariably apprehended together with the cognition of blue. 
Red is invariably apprehended together with the cognition of red. 


Etc. 
then one can derive the universal generalization: 


C. For every object X and every cognition of the object Cx, one apprehends X 
if and only if one apprehends Cx, 


which could also be stated as, 


C!. Any object and the awareness of that object are invariably apprehended 
together. 


And C! looks very much like A above. Dharmakirti does not make this clarification 
himself, but it is not inconsistent with his statements. Indeed, when he says things like, “For 
even though they have separate appearances, there is no nature of blue that is a different 
thing from the experience, "?? (in his prose explanation of PVin 1.54ab), he could very well 
mean by "experience" (anubhava) that particular type of experience, namely, an experience 
of blue. 

Thus, a general formulation of the minor premise of the SUN argument, with the terms 
“object” and “cognition,” seems appropriate after all, such as PV 3.389: 


Neither an object without awareness nor awareness without an object is ever 
observed being experienced. Therefore, they are not distinct.?! 


Taking C! as the minor premise of the argument, then, the following suggests itself as the 
major premise: 


D. Two things that are invariably apprehended together are not different. 


Putting together D and C! as the major and minor premises, we get the following formulation 
of the argument. 


19 
20 


Chakrabarti 1990: 32—33 comes up with virtually the same solution to this problem. 
na hi bhinnavabhasitve "py arthantaram eva rupam nilasyanubhavat..., PVin 1 40,1. Cf. Iwata I, 
110-111. 


?! nārtho 'samvedanah kašcit anartham vāpi vedanam | drstam samvedyamānam tat tayor nāsti vivekità // 
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Premise 1 (major premise): Two things that are invariably apprehended 
together are not different. 


Premise 2 (minor premise): Any object and the cognition of that object 
are invariably apprehended together. 


Conclusion: Therefore, any object and the cognition of that object are 
not different. 


I maintain that the following statements are obvious corollaries of the argument: 


In general, object and awareness are in some sense the same thing.? 
There is no object external to/without cognition. 


(For an object cannot exist unless there is awareness of it; hence, esse est 
percipi.) 
The world of objects that are experienced is “nothing but cognition." 


Thus, with the SUN argument formulated as suggested above, vijfiaptimatrata follows from 
it immediately. 


Examination of premise 1 


The SUN argument as formulated above is a logically valid argument: the conclusion 
follows necessarily from the premises. To evaluate the argument further we must determine 
whether the premises are true. 

Now, one of the classic objections raised against the SUN argument is that what is 
construed in Indian logic as the “reason” or hetu, namely, “because they are invariably 
apprehended together," is a "contradictory reason" (viruddhahetu); that is to say, it actually 
proves the opposite of the desired conclusion. For when we say that things are apprehended 
"together," we obviously imply that they are different things. Thus, 


I saw the ācārya walking together with his student, 
and 
I see the stars together in the sky, 


prima facie suggest that one has to do, not with one thing, but with more than one thing.” 
A related objection is that the reason "because they are invariably apprehended together 
22 


, 


For the purposes of my reconstruction of the SUN argument it is not necessary to specify whether “not 
different" means merely not different or, taken as “non-different,” implies sameness. As far as I can 
tell, either way the argument would go through and would amount to a proof of idealism. For Buddhist 
defenders of the argument the debate about the precise meaning of abheda was driven by other doctrinal 
issues, especially the problems of the unity and reality of the object-form. See Iwata I, 110—215. 

23 See Iwata I, 93—94, referencing Jaina authors, e.g., Prabhacandra, and others (Iwata II, 84, n. 95). 
The objection may have been raised first by the Vaibhāsika (?) Subhagupta; see BSKā 71, cited by 
Kamalašīla TSP 692,23. The example of the teacher and his student is from Yamuna’s Atmasiddhi; see 
Mesquita 1990: 38. I regret that Saccone 2018 was not yet available for me to take into consideration in 
this essay; to do so would have required substantial revisions. 
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is inconclusive (anaikantika); it does not reliably indicate that the things in question are 
not different. However, it does not mean that they are different, either. An inconclusive 
reason is not the same as a contradictory one. Thus, although the stars of a constellation 
are invariably seen together, they are different.24 

In my formulation of the argument these objections constitute challenges to the truth of 
the first, major premise — which expresses what in Indian logic is the *pervasion" (vyapti) 
of the reason by the property-to-be-proved (sadhya). Thus, the question arises, How should 
one interpret the first premise so that it is not vulnerable to these sorts of objections? Here, 
there are at least two strategies one could follow. (1) One could stipulate a specific meaning 
of the word "together." (2) One could stipulate a specific meaning of the word "invariably." 
I shall discuss these suggestions in order. 

Suggestion 1: The first strategy for defeating the sorts of objections raised above is to 
suggest that one should understand “together” correctly. It does not mean simply juxtaposed 
or simultaneous, but completely together, that is, inseparable like water and milk. Proposals 
quite similar to this were in fact made by different Buddhist authors in response to the 
objection that sahopalambhaniyamat is a contradictory or inconclusive reason.” 

This proposal is not without problems, however.” For one thing, it would seem to 
disqualify the example Dharmakirti himself gives in support of his reason, “like two moons" 
seen by a person afflicted by an eye disease. For the two moons, presumably, can be clearly 
distinguished.” Another problem with interpreting Premise 1 in this way, namely, as 
saying that two things that are invariably apprehended as inseparable are not different, is 
that it now sounds an awful lot like: two things that are invariably apprehended as not 
different are not different. Thus, the non-difference of entities would already be given 
with their invariable co-apprehension, so that by assuming, with Premise 2, the invariable 
co-apprehension of object and cognition, one is assuming what one is supposed to be 
proving — their non-difference. The argument becomes a petitio principii.” 

More generally, however, it is difficult to come up with examples of two things invariably 
seen together, as inseparable, that are the same thing. Consider: 


the Commander-in Chief of the U.S. Armed Forces and the President of the 
United States 


^ — See Iwata II, 84, n. 98; BSKā 68. The anaikāntikatā objection is generally thought to apply if saha is 


understood specifically to mean “at the same time." 

Devendrabuddhi and Sakyabuddhi, for instance, interpret saha as eka, so that sahopalambha = 
ekopalambha or abhedopalambha, an apprehension as united, or an apprehension as not different 
(Iwata I, 67—71). Santaraksita, Kamalasila, and Dharmottara interpret sahopalambha as eka evopalam- 
bhah, a single apprehension [of both]. (See Iwata I, 84—88 on Dharmottara and 88—89 on Kamalasila. 
Cf. Matsumoto 1980: 284—283. See n. 33 below.) For a schematic presentation of the different options 
for construing saha see Iwata I, 66—67, and the entire section, 66-103, for a comprehensive discussion. 
Bhasarvajfia neatly refutes most of the Buddhist maneuvers to evade these objections, NBhü 132-135. 
Dharmakirti himself says, PVin 1 40,1—2, that blue and its experience have separate appearances 
“like two moons, etc.:” na hi bhinnavabhasitve 'py arthantaram eva rūpam nilasyanubhavat tayoh 
sahopalambhaniyamad dvicandradivat. 1 am not aware of this criticism being raised by a classical 
author, but the literature is vast. 

This is essentially the objection, raised by some classical opponents against the interpretation of 
sahopalambhanah as ekatvenopalambhanah, that in that case the hetu would not be different from the 
sadhya, resulting in siddhasādhanatā, “proof of what is already established." See Iwata I, 94; BSKa 76. 


25 


26 
27 


28 
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an Indian-Head Nickel and a Buffalo Nickel?? 


a duck-rabbit 


It seems that the latter two cases in particular, where it is a question of a thing with different 
visual aspects, are akin to the cognition of blue and blue. But are they seen together as 
inseparable? Indeed, both aspects are not seen at the same time — seeing the Indian head, 
one must turn the nickel over to see the buffalo and vice versa, and one can only shift from 
seeing the duck to seeing the rabbit and back -, so it is difficult to understand how they 
could be seen as inseparable or as one. 

Thus, it becomes doubtful that Premise 1, even with a stronger construal of “together” 
as “inseparable,” would have any basis in observation — unlike the major premise of most 
syllogisms. We are confident in saying, “Where there is smoke, there is fire," because 
we have observed many times that something that is smoking is on fire and have never 
observed that something that is smoking is not on fire, but that would not be the case here. 

Suggestion 2: The second strategy for removing obvious challenges to the truth of 
the first premise is to suggest that one has to understand “invariably,” which translates 
niyama, correctly.*? Namely, one should take it modally, as meaning necessarily.?! Thus, 
sahopalambhaniyamat would mean “because they are necessarily apprehended together." 
One way of interpreting this would be that one cannot imagine apprehending one and not 
apprehending the other. 

I am not aware of any Buddhist authors making this move in response to the objections 
of viruddhahetutva and anaikantikahetutva.? Dharmakirti himself does not formulate 
the relation between the apprehension of an object and the apprehension of a cognition 
modally. Rather, he typically says things like, “For it is not the case that, when there is 
not the apprehension of one form, there is apprehension of the other" (PVin 1 40,23). He 
does not use modal language like “there could not be apprehension of the other." We do, 
however, find something like a modal formulation in the Tattvasangraha: 


That (X) whose awareness would necessarily (dhruvam) be the awareness of 
that (Y), is non-different from that (Y) or does not differ from that.** 


7 An American Indian-Head nickel was a five-cent coin minted in the United States from 1913 to 1933, 


now a collector's item. By definition, the nickel shows an Indian on the ‘heads’ side and a buffalo on 
the ‘tails’ side. 

Iwata translates niyama as “ausschließlich.” 

Mesquita 1990 for instance translates it as “notwendigerweise,” Matsumoto 1980 as “necessarily.” 
Iwata's discussion of niyama is relatively short. It would seem that the interpretation of niyama was not 
a matter of major concern in the debate over the SUN argument. 

TS 2029: yatsamvedanam eva syad yasya samvedanam dhruvam / tasmād avyatiriktam tat tato và na 
vibhidyate // See Matsuoka, this volume, for a different translation. This verse, however, represents the 
view that sahopalambha implies that there is just one apprehension of X and Y: eka evopalambhah. 
See TSP 692,23—24: na hy atraikenaivopalambha ekopalambha ity ayam artho ’bhipretah. kim tarhi? 
jnanajneyayoh parasparam eka evopalambhah, na prthag iti. This is different from what I am suggesting, 
and I think is attended by the sorts of problems brought out by Bhasarvajfia. See above, nn. 25 and 26. 
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We also have the statement of Dharmottara: 


Apprehension of the knowable [arises] only having the nature of the appre- 
hension of the cognition, not otherwise; and apprehension of the cognition 
has only the nature of the apprehension of the knowable.** 


Let us, then, replace Premise 1 with 


Premise 1^: Two things that are necessarily apprehended together are not 
different. 


Premise 1’ seems a priori justified. That is to say, the generalization expressed by Premise 
1’ - the vyapti of the traditional SUN argument — is not based on observation but is a truth 
of reason, if you will. 

In support of this claim I refer to a recent article by Galen Strawson, “What is the 
Relation Between an Experience, the Subject of the Experience, and the Content of the 
Experience?" from his collection Real Materialism.” In this essay Strawson argues that 
for any occurrent experience e, e cannot exist without a subject of the experience s; the 
subject of the experience s cannot exist without an experiential content it is experiencing, 
c; and the experience e also cannot exist without an experiential content c and vice versa. 
Thus we get 


ees>5 Cc, 


where “x < y" means "if x then necessarily y, and if y then necessarily x." 

Strawson does not appeal to invariable co-apprehension to support the equivalences e 
€ s €» c; rather, he notes certain conceptual relationships. For instance, in arguing for e > 
she writes, "There cannot be an experience without a subject of experience simply because 
experience is necessarily experience for — for someone-or-something. Experience involves 
experiential *what-it-is-likeness,' and experiential what-it-is-likeness is necessarily what- 
it-is-likeness for someone-or-something.”** In arguing for the equivalence e <> c Strawson 
offers observations such as, “Evidently there can't be concretely occurring experiential 
content without there being an experience of some sort which the content is the content 
of,” and, “For surely this very experience couldn't have had a different content and still 
be the experience it is??* Thus, Strawson’s method for establishing equivalences for e, 
s, and c is different from that of the SUN argument — which of course is only concerned 


$*  jfeyopalambho jfiánopalambhütmaka eva nànyathà / jūānopalambho "pi jūeyopalambhātmaka eva ll, 


from Dharmottara's Pramanavini$cayatika. See Iwata I, 107—108 and II, 89, n. 15. 

Strawson 2008. Thanks to Mark Siderits for bringing this article to my attention. 

Strawson 2008: 153. It should be noted that the type of subject Strawson conceives of as necessary 
for experience is a ‘thin’ subject, which is not ontologically distinct from the experience but only its 
subjective pole and which is different from one experience to the next. Thus, it is not incompatible 
with a Buddhist view of consciousness which involves no self distinct from cognition but includes a 
subjective factor, namely, the grahakakara or subject form. See esp. Strawson 2008: 182-183, also 
167-168. 

37 Strawson 2008: 153. 

38 Strawson 2008: 177. 
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with the necessary equivalence e & c. Moreover, Strawson takes c to be the content of 
an experience, an “experiential content;" it is "internal," “phenomenological.” Thus, it 
belongs to the experience at the outset. Its status is not initially undetermined, as merely 
the knowable that might or might not belong to the cognition, as it is on my interpretation 
of the SUN argument. Nevertheless, Strawson’s reflections become particularly useful for 
us when he suggests that one can move from 


ee sec 
to 
e=s=C 
by force of the following principle, which he borrows from Descartes: 


There is a real distinction between two phenomena ... if and only if they can 
possibly “exist apart," and a merely conceptual distinction between them if 
and only if they are conceptually distinct, like trilaterality and triangularity, 
but cannot possibly exist apart.?? 


Strawson (and Descartes) accept this as an a priori principle. Following them, then, it seems 
a priori justified — that is, not based on any observational data — that 


Two things that are necessarily apprehended together are not different, 


which is our Premise 1’. Of course, to say that two things are necessarily apprehended as 
co-occurring is slightly different from saying that two things necessarily co-occur, but it 
seems the difference is so slight as to be negligible. The only way to know that things are 
a certain way is by apprehending them as being so. I shall, however, return to this point 
below. 

Before moving on to consider Premise 2, it may be helpful to clarify how Strawson is not 
proving the same thing as the SUN argument in the way I am interpreting it. Indeed, it would 
seem that by arguing for e = c Strawson is arguing for what the Buddhists referred to as 
dvirupata, essentially, the non-difference of the object-form from the cognition (cognition, 
that is, has two aspects: the cognition and the object), which I have distinguished from 
vijnaptimatrata above. Strawson of course is not interested at all in the thesis of idealism; 
however, he believes that e = s = c, hence e = c, is “a deep truth.” He believes it is 
particularly significant that s and c cannot exist apart, hence that they must be identical in 
some sense — the content of the experience is the subject. Why? The main reason appears 
to be that Strawson, as a physicalist or materialist, believes that all of e, s, and c are not just 
correlated with, but are physical entities: portions of “process-stuff’ in the nervous system, 


39  Strawson 2008: 168. Strawson cites Descartes 1985: I, 213—215 (Principles of Philosophy). See also 
Strawson 2008: 181: *...Let me now formally endorse the principle that if there is at most a conceptual 
distinction between two apparently distinct (concrete) particulars, if they cannot possible exist apart, 
then they are not really two but only one..." 

40 Strawson 2008: 180. 
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which will eventually be pinpointed by neuroscience. The equivalence e — s — c, then, 
predicts that the neuroscientists will someday discover that the neurological process-stuff 
that is e ‘just is’ the neurological process-stuff that is independently identified as s, and 
that s ‘just is’ the neurological process-stuff that is independently identified as c.^' Here we 
have — though Strawson does not exactly say this — a priori philosophy proposing a specific 
research program in brain science! Be that as it may, in the end Strawson's essay offers 
nothing for the Buddhist; for materialism is just as much a non-starter for the Buddhist — at 
least for Dharmakirti — as idealism is for the contemporary analytic philosopher.? 

It seems that in light of this examination of Premise 1” it is safe to say that the first 
premise of the argument, for now, looks quite solid. Thus, having established that the 
argument is valid, that is, commits no logical mistake, and that its first premise appears 
true, it would seem that the best hope for defeating it is to Show somehow that the second 
premise is false. 


Examination of premise 2 


Is it true that object and cognition are necessarily apprehended together? Well, it seems 
uncontroversial that one cannot possibly apprehend a cognition of blue without apprehend- 
ing what it is a cognition of — blue. What seems, and was for Indian philosophers, much 
more controversial is the other half of the equivalence: that one could not apprehend blue 
without apprehending the cognition of it. Dharmakirti is clearly attempting to establish 
this with the second half of PVin 1.54: 


The seeing of an object is not established for someone for whom the appre- 
hension is not evident.? 


The idea is that a cognition that does not reveal itself cannot reveal an object. Dharmakirti 
continues, 


For there is not an apprehending of an object due to the presence of the object, 
but rather due to the presence of the apprehension. And if that [presence] 
is not known by a pramana it does not attach itself to/conform to [verbal, 
conceptual, and corporal forms of] behaviour that presuppose existence. If 
that [apprehension] were not established, there would be no establishing of 
the object either, so everything would disappear; for if it were not established, 
even though it exists, it cannot be treated as existing. Therefore, someone who 
does not apprehend the awareness of something is not aware of anything. ^ 


^! Strawson 2008: 183-185. 

? See Taber 2003. 

^  apratyaksopalambhasya nàrthadrstih prasidhyati // Iwata I, 106. 

^  PVin 1 411-5. na hi visayasattayā visayopalambhah kim tarhi tadupalambhasattayā. sā cāpramāņikā 
na sattanibandhanan vyavaharan anurunaddhi. tadaprasiddhau visayasyapy aprasiddhir ity astanga- 
tam visvam syāt. sato 'py asiddhau sattavyavaharayogyatvat. tasman nànupalabhamanah kasyacit 
samvedanam vedayate nama kincit. My translation follows Kellner 2011: 420 in part. 
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Dharmakirti seems to be saying that apprehending something, but not being aware that one 
is apprehending it, is as good as not apprehending it at all. 


Despite the strong prima facie appeal of this view it was aggressively attacked by 
opponents of Yogacara anti-realism. One of the most forceful critiques is by Kumarila, 
who in the Šūnyavāda chapter of his Slokavarttika is taking on an argument that anticipates 
the SUN, which was already known to the Vrttikara: if the form (akara) that appears in a 
cognition can be shown to belong to the cognition itself, then there is no reason to postulate 
an object.? In arguing for the possession of the form by the cognition the pūrvapaksin 
offers, among other reasons, that for something to illumine or manifest anything it has 
to be apprehended itself: *... the object which is to be illumed is not ascertained when 
the appearance of the cognition is not apprehended, because its illumination is dependent 
on that, like a pot when there is the light of a lamp." ^6 The opponent even says that the 
cognition must reveal itself. We fail to be aware of something only because either a source 
of illumination is lacking or there is something obstructing it. When a cognition arises, 
however, neither is the case: nothing obstructs it, and it itself is the source of illumination.“ 
Moreover, if a cognition necessarily apprehends itself, it must apprehend itself as having 
some form. Thus, the ākāra must belong to the cognition.^? 


Kumarila's refutation of this argument in his siddhanta is extensive and complex. A 
better understanding of it awaits a new edition and translation of the Šūnyavāda. Never- 
theless, it is clear that it involves at least the following three elements. (1) In fact we are 
not aware of both object and cognition at the same time. Usually we are only aware of the 
object. *...When one cognizes the object (grahya), the form blue and so forth, one does 
not at that time ever observe an awareness having the form of the subject (grāhaka).”*” 
And sometimes one is just aware of the subject without the object, for instance when 
one remembers experiencing something but cannot remember what it was.* (2) It is not 
necessary for the cognition itself to be apprehended in order for it to cognize an object. 
The senses provide a counterexample: we apprehend things by means of them without 
apprehending them themselves.?! (3) There is no example of something that illumines 
itself as it illumines other things. Fire and so forth illumine other objects without their own 
natures being revealed. When they are apprehended, it is the sense that apprehends them.?? 
In general, Kumarila seems to subscribe to the principle that something cannot act on itself: 
an axe cannot cut itself, a finger cannot touch itself, and so on. 


Obviously, we cannot adjudicate this dispute here — essentially, the debate about the 
truth of the second premise of the SUN argument — which continued for centuries after 
Kumarila and Dharmakirti. We should note, however, that there is widespread support in 
modern philosophy, in both the analytic and continental traditions, for the thesis that some 


^ See Taber 2010. 

^9 SV, Šūnyavāda 22. 

? SV Sünyavàda 23-24. 

^5 Taber 2010: 284—287. 

^ SV Sünyavada 74. 

9^ SV Sünyavàda 82cd-83. 

5! — SV Šūnyavāda 179cd-180ab. 
>? SV Šūnyavāda 64-66. 
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kind of self-awareness or reflexivity is essential to consciousness. Consider the following 
précis of Sartre's position by the contemporary phenomenologist Dan Zahavi. 


Sartre, probably the best-known defender of a phenomenological theory of 
self-consciousness, considered consciousness to be essentially characterized 
by intentionality. He also claimed, however, that each intentional experience is 
characterized by self-consciousness. Thus, Sartre took self-consciousness to 
constitute a necessary condition for being conscious of something. To perceive 
a withering oak, a dance performance, or a red pillow consciously without 
being aware of it, that is, without having access to or being acquainted with 
the experience in question was, for Sartre, a manifest absurdity. This line 
of thought is elaborated in the important introduction to L' ētre et le néant, 
where he claimed that an ontological analysis of intentionality leads to self- 
consciousness since the mode of being of intentional consciousness is to be 
for-itself (pour soi), that is, self-conscious. An experience does not simply 
exist; it exists for itself, that is, it is given for itself, and this self-givenness 
is not simply a quality added to the experience, a mere varnish, but it rather 
constitutes the very mode of being of the experience. As Sartre wrote: “This 
self-consciousness we ought to consider not as a new consciousness, but as the 
only mode of existence which is possible for a consciousness of something." 


Thus, it seems obvious that Premise 2, if not actually true, is at least defensible — many 
philosophers of different traditions have held and defended it. The main point to be made 
here in favor of the SUN argument is this, that if one accepts Premise 2, as it appears many 
do, then, given that Premise 1 already looks quite strong, the argument will go through. 


Further objections? 


With the strategy of refuting the SUN argument decisively by contesting its premises not 
looking very hopeful, one is challenged to come up with other ways to attack the argument. 

(1) Perhaps one can ask, Does the argument really establish vijfiaptimatrata as its 
conclusion? Is the non-difference of object and cognition really tantamount to the idealist 
thesis that esse est percipi — an object cannot exist unless there is an awareness of it — as I 
maintained above? 

Consider in this connection the one-liner the Vrttikara throws out at the end of his 
refutation of the Buddhist argument that cognition is ‘empty, that is, without any objective 


53 — Zahavi 2005: 12. Note Zahavi's claim about the ubiquitousness of this view: “One should not over- 


estimate the homogeneity of the phenomenological tradition; like any other tradition, it spans many 
differences. Although phenomenologists might disagree on important questions concerning method 
and focus, and even about the status and existence of a self, they are in nearly unanimous agreement 
when it comes to the relation between consciousness and self-consciousness. Literally all the major 
figures in phenomenology defend the view that the experiential dimension is characterized by a tacit 
self-consciousness" (11). Kellner 2017: 21, interestingly enough, also refers to Sartre's view of con- 
sciousness when discussing the so-called samvedana argument and cites Zahavi's treatment of it, but 
she warns that the conclusion Dharmakirti draws, that cognition cannot be of an external object, “is one 
that phenomenologists shun.” My point is simply that the SUN argument would force them to accept it. 
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support, because the form (akara) we are aware of belongs to the cognition, hence object 
(artha) and cognition (buddhi) are one: 


Moreover, if one likes, if there is sameness of nature [of the object and the 
cognition], then it is the cognition that doesn't exist, not the object, which is 
[after all] perceptible.”* 


That is to say, if one proves the non-difference of object and cognition, then what is the 
true nature of the (one) thing they both are? Is it the object or the cognition? It seems that 
there is no way to decide this guestion. Hence, it would be illegitimate to draw the idealist 
conclusion, that it is only the cognition that is real, and that the object, although it appears 
to be something distinct from the cognition, is really just the cognition!” 

The Vrttikara, in posing this question, seems to be presupposing that the object has some 
determinate nature that the cognition could also turn out to have; presumably, it is physical 
in nature. In doing so, however, he ignores the stipulation I made at the beginning of my 
exposition of the SUN argument - but which should hold for any argument for idealism 
— that the status of the object must be left undecided at the outset in regard to whether it 
is an aspect of the cognition or not. For, once again, if one assumes that it is merely the 
object-form, then the argument proves very little; but equally, one cannot assume that it is, 
say, a physical object that could exist unperceived — the very opposite of what the argument 
is supposed to prove. Given that the SUN argument establishes that object and cognition 
are not different, the independent existence of the object — as, say, something physical — 
is ruled out by the argument itself and the only remaining possibility is that it belongs 
to the cognition. In other words, were it shown (by some other argument) that the object 
does exist independently of the cognition, then one might conduct an investigation into its 
nature, whether for instance it is something physical. Having proven, on the other hand, 
that object and cognition are not different, and the nature of the cognition as something 
internal and phenomenal being beyond doubt, the object acquires that nature as well. 

(2) A different approach — one historically attempted by certain Brahmin authors — is 
to claim that the very thesis (pratijfia) of the argument is contradicted by perception. This 
objection probably originated with Kumarila but it is very forcefully stated, once again, by 
Sankara: 


4 Frauwallner 1968: 30,10-11: api ca kamam ekarüpatve buddher evābhāvo, na tv arthasya pratyaksasya 


satah. 

Ernst Steinkellner presented this objection to me after I delivered a preliminary version of this paper 
at the Fifth International Dharmakirti Conference, in Heidelberg, in August, 2015. He did not refer 
to the passage in the Šābarabhāsya, and I suspect he came up with it on his own. He went on to say, 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, that whenever he tries to think about the philosophical problems 
the Buddhist epistemologists are concerned with he finds himself faced with similar conundrums — 
and that is why he prefers not to think about them. The Buddha, perhaps, would have said the same 
thing. It was in order to avoid a similar problem that some Buddhist interpreters of the argument, 
e.g., Dharmottara, suggested that “non-difference” (abheda) should be understood to connote just the 
negation of difference and not also the affirmation of identity, that is, as a prasajyapratisedha rather than 
a paryudasa. Otherwise, if cognition and object were the same, then the object-form being unreal (as 
some believed), the cognition would become unreal. See Matsumoto 1980: 281—278; Iwata I, 173-183. 
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The non-existence of an external object certainly cannot be ascertained. Why? 
Because it is apprehended (upalabdheh).>° For, for each cognition an external 
object is apprehended, as [for instance] a post, a wall, a cloth, [or] a pot. And 
something that is apprehended cannot not exist. Just as if someone who is 
eating, experiencing the satisfaction produced by the food for himself, were 
to say, "I am not eating," or “Tam not satisfied," so if someone apprehending 
for himself an external object by means of contact with his sense faculty were 
to say, “I do not apprehend it, and it does not exist" — how could we take his 
statements seriously?" 


In other words, perception itself reveals to us objects outside consciousness. The externality 
of the object, the fact that it exists independently of being perceived, is given as part of 
the content of perception itself. As Kumarila puts it, the idea that arises, upon perceiving 
something, that one's cognition has an external support, is never overturned — unlike, say, 
dreaming cognitions. Therefore, by implicit appeal to the principle of intrinsic validity that 
a cognition is true unless and until it is overturned by another, that idea is correct. 


Moreover, the notion that a cognition has an external object is true, for it is a 
notion devoid of any contradiction, like the cognition [one has upon waking] 
that contradicts a dream.”* 


This argument is more sophisticated than the mere prejudice against idealism that I dis- 
missed as question-begging at the beginning of this essay, for it is an actual argument that 
provides us with a reason for believing that our conviction that we are perceiving things 
outside us is true.” Nevertheless — and very briefly — I do not think this is a fatal objection 
to the SUN argument. Even if our conviction in the externality and independence of the 
objects we experience is firm and never overturned, there is still no explanation for how 
such a conviction could be true. We would, somehow, have to be able to step outside our 
minds — adopt a “God’s-eye view" — and observe that our perceptions are really being 
caused by physical objects. Needless to say, that is impossible.9? 


56 This glosses BS 2.2.28: nābhāva upalabdheh. This by itself suggests that the Brahmanical understanding 


of the purport of Buddhist arguments against the existence of external objects was that they do not exist 

because they are not apprehended (anupalabdheh). They understood the Buddhist arguments against 

the existence of a self in the same way. See Kellner/Taber 2014: 726—727; 731—732. 

katham upddeyavacanah syāt. BSBh 547,4—548,4. See the continuation of the passage. Sankara points 

out, among other things, that when the Buddhist says the object-form appears as if it were an external 

object, he tacitly admits that perception itself reveals to us that the objects we experience are external. 

55 bahyarthalambana buddhir iti samyak ca dhir iyam // bādhakāpetabuddhitvād yathà svapnādibādha- 

dhih | $V 4 Nirālambanavāda 79cd—80ab. $Vy reads svapnādibāhyadhīh in 80b. 

Kumārila, SV Nirālambanavāda 793b, introduces this as a counter-proof (pratisādhana) that renders 

the reason or thesis of the idealist's anumana defective (he is considering a different one in the Nirala- 

mbanavada). The reason would become, technically, a viruddhavyabhicarihetu, or else the argument's 
thesis would be disproven by another inference (78cd). 

60 Ratié 2010: 444—445, n. 23 and 2011: 484—486 shows how Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta, and 
apparently certain Vijiíanavadins, used this type of argument to refute the Sautrantika: we cannot infer 
the existence of external objects as the cause of our perceptual experiences, because we cannot perceive 
them independently of cognizing them, in order to establish a causal relationship between them and our 
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(3) Having exhausted two initially promising avenues of attack against the SUN argu- 
ment we are compelled to return to its premises and scrutinize them one last time. I do 
think that Premise 2, though not proven, is certainly defensible, and so I shall not attempt to 
investigate it further. There was, however, a point that came up at the end of my discussion 
of Premise 1’ that I did not pursue. 

It certainly seems indisputable that if one thing can possibly be apprehended without 
the other, they are different. This is equivalent to the statement 


If two things are not different, then they are necessarily apprehended together. 
But is the converse, which is Premise 1’, true? 
If two things are necessarily apprehended together, then they are not different. 


I have offered in support of this principle the examples of the President of the United 
States and Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. Armed Forces and an Indian Head Nickel 
and a Buffalo Nickel, but ended up doubting that it could be established a posteriori. I 
proposed that it be accepted as a priori justified instead, and appealed to the principle Galen 
Strawson (relying on Descartes) articulates in asserting the identity of experience, subject, 
and content of experience, namely (in one of its formulations): 


If two things cannot possibly exist apart, so that there is only a conceptual 
distinction between them, then they are one. 


The wording of this principle, however, is slightly different from Premise 1’ above. Premise 
1’ refers to the apprehension of two things, whereas Strawson’s principle refers to the 
existence (or occurrence) of two things. Now, the question arises: Does this difference in 
wording constitute an important difference? 

It seems that an opponent of the SUN argument could claim that it does. It may be 
the case that one never apprehends an object without apprehending the cognition that 
apprehends it, and that it is even inconceivable that one could. But why, exactly? It could 
indeed be because one can only apprehend an object by means of a cognition, and — as we 
have seen Sartre argue — all cognitions are self-aware, so that whenever one is aware of 
an object one is also aware of one's cognition. Similarly, one can see an object by means 
of light, and light also illumines itself; when one sees an object one is aware of both the 
object and the illumination. Yet the object is different from the light that illumines it. 

The word “apprehension” in Premise 1’, then, introduces a condition that guarantees 
that object and cognition will seem invariably to co-occur. Precisely because it qualifies 
the co-occurrence of two things as their apprehended co-occurrence, then, Premise 1’ does 
not rule out categorically that an object could occur without a cognition. Indeed, that is 
precisely the possibility that the realist thinks she envisions. 


experiences. As Abhinavagupta puts it, “...Since the external object is not an object of perception, one 
cannot establish any causal relation between this [external object] and anything else; as a consequence, 
the cognition [of this or that object] is not a karyahetu in regard to this [object] to be inferred" (Ratié 
2011: 485, slightly adjusted). 
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Again, it is Sankara who states the problem about as succinctly as one could: “For 
this reason also,°! it is to be assumed that invariable co-apprehension, too, is caused by 
cognition and object being means and what is assisted (upayopeyabhavahetuka), not by 
their non-difference.” Here he is taking advantage of an opening left by Dharmakirti 
himself. In his prose discussion of PVin 54ab Dharmakirti clarifies that the invariable 
co-apprehension of object and cognition establishes the non-difference of their nature, 
"because there is no [other] cause [of their co-apprehension] consisting in a connection" 
(pratibandhakāranābhāvāt).** In the case of visible form and light, on the other hand, there 
is a connection consisting of the object's acquiring the capacity to produce a cognition 
of visible form, or else the arising of a capacity of the sense to cognize it.™ It is this 
connection, and not their non-difference, that accounts for their co-apprehension - the light 
enables the apprehension of visible form. 

What is most interesting is that Dharmakirti does not think that there is any other 
factor that determines the invariable co-apprehension of object and cognition other than 
their non-difference. The question is, Why not? Why couldn't, as Sankara suggests, their 
co-apprehension be due to the fact that the cognition is what enables us to apprehend the 
object? 

I believe that this is the most serious objection that can be leveled against the SUN 
argument. Unfortunately, I do not have space to develop an adequate response to it, which 
would take us deep into difficult philosophical issues (especially in philosophy of mind) 
— and also, of necessity, back to the texts. For the Buddhists themselves, of course, were 
aware of this problem, which may have been first formulated by Subhagupta: the invariable 
co-apprehension of object and cognition may be due, not to their non-difference, but to 
the fact that the preceding causal complex causes them to arise at the same time as grahya 
and grahaka, respectively.9 And Dharmakirti already indicates the line of response later 
Buddhist epistemologists will take: “The other object, however, which arises simultaneously 
[with the cognition] does not shape [the cognition], because it does not influence it; how 
would [the object] be manifest, which the cognition [in turn] does not shape with its own 
form?” That is to say, simultaneously arising entities cannot stand in a causal relationship 
to each other, any more than, say, “the right and left horns of a cow."" But more generally, 
and independently of the historical development of the arguments, the question is: How can 
there be any causal relation between cognition and physical object at all? That is, How can 


9! The argument that precedes this was that the fact that the cognition is similar in form to the object does 


not eliminate the object; to the contrary, it presupposes it, moreover the object is perceived externally 

(bahirupalabdheš ca visayasya) (BSBh 549,4—5). 

ata eva sahopalambhaniyamo ’pi pratyayavisayayor upayopeyabhavahetuko nabhedahetuka ity abhyu- 

pagantavyam, BSBh 549,6—550,1. 

Iwata I, 221: “denn es gibt keine in einer Verbindung bestehende Ursache [für die AusschlieDlichkeit 

des Zusammenwahrgenommenwerdens].” 

PVin 1 40,3-7. See Iwata I, 221—226. His presentation is rather dense and I am not sure how he 

understands the passage. 

65 See BSKā 66; Kamalašīla presents Subhagupta’s position at TSP 694,9—20 (ad TS 2031), citing BSKā 

66 and 81. 

nākārayati canyo ’rtho 'nupakārāt sahoditah / vyakto ’nakarayan jfíanam svākārena katham bhavet // 

PV 3.420. Cf. Iwata I, 231. 

67 Cf. TSP 695,455: napi tadutpatteh sahavedanam, sahabhütayoh karyakaranabhavat; Iwata I, 228-233. 
The analogy is from Nyayakumudacandra, cited by Iwata I, 232. 
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consciousness illumine an object? Even if the (questionable) assumption that object and 
cognition arise simultaneously is abandoned, the realist has a lot of explaining to do! The 
defender of the SUN argument can defend the first premise simply by shifting the burden 
of proof: Explain to me how cognition, which is experienced as being non-material and 
non-spatial, can influence a physical thing to bring about the quality of its being manifest 
to us, or how could a physical object impose its form upon cognition?® 

In summary, the SUN argument appears to be a strong one. It is not invalid; there 
is evidence in support of its premises; and initial, and even secondary, objections to the 
premises can be answered. Even though one may not be convinced by it, it is not easy to 
refute. 
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The Truth, the Buddha's Words, and Inference: Bhaviveka’s 
Theory of Two Truths 


by 
Masaki Tamura 


Introduction 


The Buddhist truth, which was directly realized by the Buddha, is beyond verbalization 
in itself. For it is precisely his personal, direct experience of reality. The Buddha, fully 
aware that the truth is ineffable, taught it to us by resorting to words. No Buddhist can 
deny the authority of the Buddha's words. But the critical problem has arisen that they 
are susceptible to divergent interpretations. The following serves as an example. In the 
Dašabhūmikasūtra the Buddha states that the three realms are mind-only (cittamātra).! 
According to Bhaviveka, the Yogacara school interprets the statement to mean that an 
external object does not exist independently of the mind,” while the Madhyamika school 
interprets the same statement to mean that the self (atman) serving as agent of an action 
and as enjoyer of the fruit of the action does not exist independently of the mind.? The 
question comes up: What is the means for arriving at a real understanding of the Buddha's 
statement? According to Bhaviveka, it is scripturally based inference or the inference 
(amunāna) which follows the Buddhist scriptures (āgamānuvidhāyin).* Bhaviveka argues 
that the truth is beyond the reach of inference and that inference plays the role of removing 
the misconception about the truth which arises from the Buddha's statement. The aim of 
this paper is to show how Bhaviveka considers the determination of the truth to be linked 
with its self-realization (pratyatmavedya) within the framework of the two truths theory. 


It is to be noted that Bhaviveka uses the term anumana "inference" without making 
a clear distinction between svarthanumana “inference for oneself" and pararthanumana 
"inference for others," a distinction established by Dignaga. In this paper, accordingly, I 
will also render the term anumana used by Bhaviveka as "inference" without specifying 
what the term means in a given context. 


! DBhS 98.8—9: cittamātram idam yad idam traidhatukam / 

Vimš V 3.2—4: mahayane traidhatukam vijfíaptimatram vyavasthapyate / cittamatram bho jinaputra 
yad uta traidhatukam iti sutrat |... | matram ity arthapratisedhartham | 

; MHK V 28cd: sūtresu* cittamatroktih kartrbhoktrnisedhatah**// (*sutresu | L1, L2, Ec; sūtre ca H, S; 
š[āļstreva SG; šastreva Ms. **cittamatroktih kartrbhoktrnisedhatah | L2, H, S, SG; cittamatroktikartr- 
bhoktrnisedhatah L1, Ec, Ms.) 

Itis well known that Dharmakirti divides inference into two types: inference which functions by the force 
of reality (vastubalapravrttanumana) and inference which is based on scripture (agamasritanumana). 
While the former is the inference whose object is imperceptible (paroksa), the latter is the inference 
whose object is completely imperceptible (atyantaparoksa). What Bhaviveka means by the term 
agamanuvidhayanumana is the inference which functions only within the framework of the Buddhist 
agama and which is in perfect accordance with it. On Dharmakirti's concept of agamasritanumana, see 
Tillemans (1986; 1990: 23—35; 1999). 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 463-472. 
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1. When to use inference 


1.1 Bhaviveka begins the fifth chapter of the Madhyamakahrdayakārikā by giving the 
outline of the Yogacaras' view of the nectar-like truth as emptiness of the grasped-grasper 
duality. After expounding the theories of “mind-only” (cittamatra), of asallaksananupra- 
vesopaya, and of the three natures (trisvabhava), Bhaviveka states the following karika. 


MHK V 7: prajfiaparamitanitir iyam sarvajnataptaye / 
na tūtpādanirodhādipratisedhaparo nayah? // 


This doctrine propounded by the Prajūāpāramitāsūtras [as interpreted by the 
Yogācāras]* leads to the attainment of omniscience, while the doctrine as it is 
taken to intend to deny arising, cessation, and so forth does not. 


An important point to note here is: Bhaviveka states that the Yogacaras’ view of emptiness 
and the Madhyamikas’ view of emptiness are equally derived from the Prajfiaparamitasü- 
tras, which consist in the words of the Buddha. The Yogacaras might argue that only their 
view of emptiness can lead to the attainment of omniscience and that the Madhyamikas 
misunderstand the Buddha's words. 


1.2 To this objection, Bhaviveka answers as follows: 


MHK V 8—9: atrocyate pramanam nah sarvam tathagatam vacah / 
aptopadesapramanyad bhadro hi pratipadyate // 
nagamantarasamdigdhaviparyastamatih parah / 

tasmat tatpratipattyartham tanmrgyo yuktimannayah // 


We will answer to this objection as follows. Since the teaching of a credible 
person (apta) is authoritative, all the words of the Tathagata[, who is a credible 
person, ] are authoritative for us [Buddhists]. Indeed, a good person (bhadra) 
accepts all the words of the Tathagata, while our opponent does not. For, the 
latter, under the influence of other traditions, holds that [what the Tathagata 
states is] doubtful and wrong.’ Therefore, the [good person] must seek for a 
reasonable argument so that the opponent may accept the [Tathagata's words]. 


-pratisedhaparo nayah | H, S, SG, Ms; -pratisedhaparayana L1, L2, Ec. 

The Tarkajvālā explains how the Yogacaras’ doctrine is derived from the Prajfiaparamitasutras. TJ ad 
MHK V 7 [D202b1; P222b4—5]: sems de ni sems ma yin no zhes gsungs pa des ni gzung ba dang ‘dzin 
pa med par bstan to // (“The statement “That mind is not the mind’ (*tac cittam acittam) means that 
there does not exist [the duality of] the grasper and the grasped (*grāhyagrāhakābhāva).”) APS 3.18: 
tac cittam acittam | 

Previous studies render the term agamantarasamdigdhaviparyastamatih as follows. lida 1966: 83: 
"[Our] opponent, whose judgement is confused and perverted by other āgama(s).” Hoornaert 2000: 90: 
“Others who have doubts and erroneous ideas from other scriptures.” Eckel 2008: 227: “the opponent, 
whose mind is confused and misled by other traditions." Krasser 2012: 546: "The other one, whose 
mind is in doubt and confused by other scriptures." 
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There are a few points to note here. First, the Tathagata is characterized as a credible person 
(apta) and hence his teaching must be authoritative. 

Secondly, there are two types of hearers of the Tathagata's words: one is “a good 
person" (bhadra) and the other is a person who is dubious of what the Tathagata states and 
who conceives of it as wrong. The latter is under the influence of agamas other than the 
Buddhist. It is important to note in this connection that Bhaviveka uses the term bhadra, 
which refers to a Bodhisattva who confers a benefit on others.* According to the Tarkajvālā, 
Buddhist disciples are classified into four groups: (1) those who properly understand their 
own agamas; (2) those who doubt what they state; (3) those who incorrectly understand 
what they state; (4) those who have insufficient intelligence to understand what they state.? 
A Bodhisattva called bhadra belongs to the first group. Interestingly, Bhaviveka professes 
to be a bhadra who is bound to lead the second and third groups to the Great Enlightenment 
(mahabodhi), treating Yogacara Buddhists as such groups of disciples. 

Thirdly, the bhadra is said to be requested to seek for a reasonable argument (yukti- 
mannaya) in order to lead the disciples of groups (2) and (3), referred to by the word 
para “opponent” in the kārikā!? and characterized as those who are dubious of what 
the Tathagata states and who conceive of it as wrong, to a correct understanding of the 
Tathagata’s statement. The reasonable argument, according to the Tarkajvala, consists in a 
three-membered inference, comprised of a thesis (paksa), a reason (hetu), and an example 
(drstanta). The Tarkajvala says: 


TJ ad MHK V 9 [D203a1—2; P223a6-8]: de’i phyir de dag sgrub tu gzhug pa'i 
phyir / smra ba po rigs!! pa dang Idan pa’i tshul phyogs dang / gtan tshigs 
dang / dpe'i skyon med pa gzhan gyis smras pa'i nyes pa'i gnas su ma gyur 
pa i mtha'i rigs pa i lam btsal bar bya'o // 


8 See, for example, ANS 1.184.2-4. 

tā In MHK IX 155 Bhāviveka makes the same point. MHK IX 155: skyon med rjes su dpag pa yis // rigs 
sam mi rigs ma dpyad par // blo ni gzhan gyis bskyed pa'i phyir // lung gzhan dag la the tshom za // 
(Lindtner 1999: 295: “If one does not investigate what is logical and what is not logical by means of an 
anumana free from faults, then one's understanding will be formed by other [traditions] and therefore 
one will be in doubt about other traditions (agama).") TJ ad MHK IX 155 [D317a7—b2; P363a5-8]: 
slob ma ni rnam pa gsum yod de / lung gzhan mthong na "di ltar yin nam | ma yin zhes the tshom za 
ba'i blo can dang / lung gcig la rab tu zhugs shing zhen par gyur nas gzhan la sems kyis (D; kyi P) 
sdang (D; ldang P) bar gyur cing phyin ci log tu zhugs pa’i blo can dang / lung thams cad la rigs pa 
yin nam / rigs pa ma yin zhes dpyod par mi nus pa'i rtogs pa dang bral ba’i blo can no // de la lung 
gzhan gyis (D; gyi P) the tshom bskyed pa'am / phyin ci log tu zhen par gyur ba'i blo gang la yod pa de 
dag ni rjes su dpag pa med par rigs sam / mi rigs zhes dpyod par nus pa ma yin no // 

Krasser 2012 argues that the word para here refers to Dharmakirti for the reason that the concept of 
agama introduced by Bhaviveka (i.e., aptopadesapramanya, which echoes Dignaga’s definition of 
agama: āptavādāvisamvādasāmānyād anumānatā) is not shared by Dharmakirti. I do not agree with 
him. This is still being debated, though. See also Hoornaert 2000: 90, n.1. There is no question that in 
the fifth chapter of the Madhyamakahrdayakarika Bhaviveka focuses on refuting the Yogacara doctrine 
propounded only by Asanga, Vasubandhu, and Dignaga. Incidentally, Krasser 2012: 546 gives the 
following translation of the karikas in question: “To this (purvapaksa of the Yogacara) we reply: All the 
words of the Tathagata are authoritative [pramana] for us, because the teachings of a reliable person are 
authoritative. A good one puts (these) into practice. The other one, whose mind is in doubt and confused 
by other scriptures, does not. Therefore the path of reasoning [yuktimannaya] should be followed by 
him in order to put these into practice." 

rigs | D; rig P. 
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Therefore, for an opponent to accept the Tathagata's words completely, a 
proponent must seek for a reasonable argument, that is, a final logical method 
which has no faults in the thesis, the reason, and the example, and with which 
others find no fault. 12 


Needless to say, the argument in question is of the type pararthanumana. The following is 
an instance of such a reasonable argument: 


MHK V 36: tasyālambanatā cesta tadabhamatihetutah / 
ragavad badhyate tasmāt pratijna te 'numanatah // 


[Thesis:] The [color and form in the form of an aggregation of atoms] are an 
objective basis; 


[Reason:] because they are the cause of a cognition in which they appear; 
[Example:] like in the case of desire. 


Therefore, your thesis is refuted through this inference. 


Bhaviveka here intends to refute the theory of “mind-only” which the Yogacara school 
establishes by means of introducing counter-arguments against the atomic theory.'? In this 
connection, it is important to note that, according to Dignaga, pararthanumana is what 
makes what one has seen known to others (svadrstarthaprakasana), and what serves to 
give true information to others." 


2. Role of inference 


Then what role can inference play in this context? First of all, Bhaviveka specifies that the 
truth is beyond the sphere of inference. 


MHK V 104: tattvasyatarkagamyatvat'? tadbodho nānumānatah | 
natas tarkena dharmanam gamyate dharmateti cet // 


[Objection:] The truth is not realized through logical reasoning (tarka). [For] 
it is said [in the agama) that the real nature (dharmata) of existential factors is 
not realized through logical reasoning. Accordingly, there does not occur the 
understanding of the [truth] through inference. 


1? See also MHK V 109. 

According to the Tarkajvālā, the theory is also contradicted by the Buddhist agama. TJ ad MHK V 36 
[D210a1; P232a4]: rnam par shes pa’i tshogs Inga’i gnas dang | dmigs pa ni bsags pa yin no zhes 
gsungs pa'i lung dang yang 'gal lo // (*[Your thesis] contradicts the scripture also which says that 
the supporting faculties and the objective basis of the five sense consciousnesses are aggregations [of 
atoms].") 

PS III lab: parartham anumanam tu svadrstarthaprakasanam / 

5 vāt ] L1, L2, H, S, Ec; -tvā SG, Ms. 
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According to Bhaviveka, the truth cannot be understood through inference. Nonetheless, 
Bhaviveka does not absolutely deny that inference plays a certain role in understanding the 
truth. Referring to the Buddhas, he states: 


MHK V 105-106: ihanumanan nirdosad agamanuvidhayinah | 
kalpitāšesavividhavikalpaughanirākrteh!* // 
sakalajiieyayathatmyam" akasasamacetasah | 

jnanena nirvikalpena buddhah pasyanty adarsanat // 


[Answer:] In our [Madhyamikas'] view, the Buddhas, after negating a flood 
of conceptions of what has been conceptually constructed, through inference 
which has no fault and which accords with the Buddhist agama, become those 
who have a mind like space.'* Then they see, by way of non-seeing, the true 
nature of all objects to be cognized, by means of a non-conceptual cognition. 


Bhaviveka here shows the process through which the Buddhas come to get an intuitive 
insight into the real nature of things. According to Bhaviveka, there are two stages. At the 
first stage the Buddhas resort to inference in order to get rid of a flood of conceptualizations. 
The inference is with no defects and accords with the Buddhist agama. At the second stage 
they, with minds pure as space, ? intuitively, by way of non-seeing, grasp the real nature of 
things. 

An important point to note is that Bhaviveka introduces inference in this way in the 
context of the realization of the truth. Clearly, for Bhaviveka inference, which consists in 
being svarthanumana, has as its object not the truth itself but conceptualizations of what 
has been conceptually constructed. Hence he says the following: 


MHK V 107: ato 'numanavisayam na tattvam pratipadyate / 
tattvajūānavipakso yas tasya tena nirākriyā // 


For this reason, the truth is not understood to be within the sphere of inference. 
That which is opposed to the knowledge of the truth is removed through 
inference. 


Bhaviveka here specifies the role of inference. The role of inference is to rule out the 
opposite of the knowledge of the truth, that is, the conceptualizations of what has been 
conceptually constructed. 

Suppose that one makes the assertion “A certain thing is such and such" and another 
the assertion “The thing is not such and such.” If the two assertions obtain, there arises a 
doubt about the thing: Which assertion is true? Thus one must resort to inference. 


16 -nirakrteh | L1, L2, H, S, Ec, SG; -nirakrte Ms; bsal mdzad nas Tib (TJ: bsal bar mdzad nas de’i 'og 
tu). 

17  sakala- ] L1, L2, H, S, SG. Ms; akala- Ec. 

The mind which is free from conceptual construction is likened to space in pureness. See Tamura 2013. 

See the footnote above. 
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MHK V 109: pratijūāmātrakenestā” pratipaksanirākriyā / 
anisiddhe vipakse ca nirvikalpa matih kutah // 


How can one admit that what is opposed to [the knowledge of the truth] is 
negated by mere assertion? In addition, if what is opposed to [the knowledge 
of the truth] is not negated, how can there arise a non-conceptual cognition 
[of the truth]? 


The structure envisaged by Bhaviveka is such that, when different understandings of the 
truth arise from the Buddha’s words, its real understanding is arrived at by means of 
removing its unreasonable understanding through inference; what is assumed to be a real 
understanding of the truth is simply its conceptual understanding, so that it must be denied 
to get an intuitive insight into the truth. 

The following kārikā is interesting in that Bhaviveka explains why Buddhists, who 
follow the Buddha’s teaching, can have different views concerning the truth. 


MHK V 108: agamantarabhedena bhedayatasu buddhisu / 
abhede 'py ágamasyanyah?^! kah pariksaksamo? vidhih // 


Even if there is no difference in agama among Buddhists, they have different 
understandings by the influence of a variety of agamas other than their own. 
In this case, what else than inference could be the means to investigate the 
truth? 


Buddhists follow the Buddhist agama. But, if they are influenced by āgamas other than 
their own, they may have different views. In order to deny an opposite assertion, one must 
resort to inference; otherwise, a doubt about the truth could not be banished. The inference 
in question is one that is effective among those who accept the same agama, that is, it is 
the inference that is scripturally based. 


3. The truth, the Buddha's words, and inference 


3.1 Two truths 


In this way, an assertion different from one's own is refuted by means of resorting to 
inference, and thus one's own assertion turns out to be justified. Even then, the assertion 
obtains only in the sphere of conceptualization. For the assertion reflects only a conceptual 
understanding of the truth. Therefore Bhaviveka continues to bring in the viewpoint of the 
two truths theory. 


MHK V 110: satyadvayam atas coktam munina tattvadarsina / 


vyavaharam samasritya tattvarthadhigamo yatah // 


? pratijūāmātrakenestā | em.; pratijūāmātrakā nestā L1, L2, H, S, Ec, SG, Ms; dam bcas tsam gyis ji ltar 


‘dod (*pratijfiamatrakenesta kutah) Tib. 
?!  .anyah ] L1, L2, H, S, Ec; -àdyah SG, Ms. 
22 -ksamo | L1, L2, H, S, Ec; -ksayo SG, Ms. 
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And, since the truth is realized in reliance on verbalization (vyavahara), the 
Muni, who sees the truth, taught two truths. 


The given context clearly reveals that the term vyavahara refers to the Buddha's verbalization 
of the truth, that is, the Buddha's words about the truth, or the Buddha's statement of the 
truth.” The Buddha taught two truths. This must mean that there is one truth beyond and 
one within language. 

Bhaviveka goes on to state that the understanding gotten from the statement of the truth 
is false since it has the truth for its objective basis. 


MHK V 111: sālambanatvād vitathā tathatālambanāpi dhih?4 / 
svapnadidhivat tadgrahyam natas tattvam ca yujyate // 


[Thesis:] A cognition that has thus-ness as its objective basis (alambana) is 
erroneous; 


[Reason:] because it has an objective basis (salambanatvat); 
[Example:] like a dream-cognition and so forth. 


Thus, it is not tenable that the truth is what is grasped by such [a cognition]. 


In Bhaviveka’s view, a cognition which has an objective basis is a conceptual cognition, 
and is thus based on the dichotomy between a cognition and its object, and consists in 
judging.” 

The following karika is important in that Bhāviveka points out that the Buddha himself 
denies the truth within language. 


MHK V 112: agrahyo ’nabhilapyas ca dhīpracāravivarjitah / 
dharma ukto munindrena sa caivam sati badhyate // 
The truth (dharma), which is beyond the sphere of cognitive activities, cannot 


be [conceptually] grasped or expressed in words. But the great sage speaks of 
the truth. This being the case, it is denied [by himself]. 


The reason that the Buddha denies the truth as it is spoken of is that the cognition stemming 
from the verbalization of the truth is merely conceptual, so that it grasps the truth only 
partially and not in its entirety. In reality the truth is beyond conceptualization and language. 


3.2 The Buddha's words and the Madhyamikas' understanding of the truth 


The main intention of the fifth chapter of the Madhyamakahrdayakarika is to oppose the 
Yogacaras' understanding of the Buddha's words about the truth. Bhaviveka ends the fifth 
chapter as follows: 


23  Hoornaert 2003: 168 and Eckel 2008: 296 render the term vyavahara here as “conventional [truth] 


and "conventional usage," respectively. I do not think that they catch the point. 
24 tathatalambanapi dhīh | L1, H, S, Ec, SG, Ms; tathatalambanad api L2. 
?5 See Tamura 2011: 111-115. 
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MHK V 113: ato yuktyagamopetam tattvam yat pragudahrtam / 
pariksyamanam yuktyaivam tad evāvyāhatam sthitam // 


For this reason, the truth which has been described before? and which is 
well founded on logical reasoning and agama remains undenied even if it is 
investigated through logical reasoning in this way. 


Let us note that there are two different domains where we are involved in the understanding 
of the truth. In one domain logical reasoning based on agama works and in the other 
the truth is beyond conceptualization and language and independently realized by way of 
non-seeing. Bhaviveka states here that in the former domain the truth as conceived of by 
the Madhyamikas cannot be invalidated. 

It is important to note in this connection that the Tarkajvālā cites MHK III 266 in 
commenting on the present karika. 


MHK III 266: jfieyasya sarvathasiddher nirvikalpapi yatra dhih / 
notpadyate tad atulyam tattvam tattvavido viduh // 


Those who know the truth call “the unequalled truth" the truth with reference 
to which there does not arise even a non-conceptual cognition since an entity 
to be cognized is absolutely not established. 


The Buddha verbalized the truth into which he had achieved intuitive insight. From the 
Buddha's statement referring to the truth the Madhyamikas, though at a conceptual level, 
correctly understand the truth, which is well founded on logical reasoning and agama. To the 
extent that the truth as the Madhyamikas understand it accords with the truth as the Buddha 
speaks of it, the Madhyamikas' view of the truth cannot be disputed by the Yogacaras. 
Needless to say, the truth which the Buddha saw directly consists in svabhavasünyata, 
namely that all existential factors are empty of an intrinsic essential nature.” 


4. Conclusion 


Buddhism originated in the Buddha's verbalization of the truth that he directly experienced. 
This is why for Buddhism the two truths theory, that there is one truth beyond and one 
within language is a logical necessity. 

In common to all Buddhists is the acceptance of the Buddha's words. But it is not 
always the case that the same statement brings about the same understanding of its meaning. 
According to Bhaviveka, a Buddhist, even if following the Buddhist agama, is subject to the 
influence of agamas other than the Buddhist. Thus Buddhists have different understandings 
of what the Buddha stated. The Madhyamika and Yogacara schools hold different views of 
the truth, emptiness, even though both base themselves on the Buddhist agama. Bhaviveka 
explicitly states that he feels it is necessary to give the Yogacaras a clear understanding 


26 According to the Tarkajvālā, Bhaviveka describes the Mādhyamika truth in the third chapter of MHK. 
See TJ ad MHK V 113 [D227a5—6; P253b4—6]. 
7 MHK III 115: svabhāvašūnyatābodhān ... | 
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of what the Buddha states (pratipattyartham), and that there is no other means than infer- 
ence for achieving this purpose. In his view, the function of inference is just to rule out 
misunderstandings of the Buddha's statements and not to give an intuitive insight into the 
truth. Bhaviveka never says that inference is a means to know directly the Buddhist truth 
of emptiness. If the Yogacaras' understanding of the Buddha's statement is refuted, the 
Madhyamikas' understanding of it alone will remain as the only one true to the Buddhist 
agama. Furthermore, it is said that in Bhaviveka's time a sectarian consciousness began 
to develop among Buddhists. It is in this context that Bhaviveka brings in the concept of 
agamanuvidhayyanumana, the inference which works within the framework of the Buddhist 
agama. 
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The Concept of sadhana in Chinese Buddhist Logic 


by 
Mingjun Tang 


1. Introduction 


In his article “More on pararthanumana, theses and syllogisms" ([1991] 1999), Prof. 
Tom J. F. Tillemans gave us a brief account of the interpretation of sadhana (means of 
proof) in Dharmakirti's works as well as in the tradition following him. In this article, he 
showed us, on one hand, the development concerning this concept in Dignaga's thought 
from the NMu to the PS, and on the other hand, insightfully explained the theoretical 
significance of this development through a comparison with the Aristotelian syllogism. 
In short, in Vasubandhu's logical works as well as in Dignaga's NMu, the sadhana was 
identified with the linguistic expression of the three members, i.e., the thesis (paksa), the 
reason (hetu) and the example (drstanta). In Dignaga's PS as well as in Dharmakirti's 
tradition, it was identified only with the reason and the example. This exclusion of the thesis- 
statement from sadhana highlights a particular Buddhist conception of what is decisive for 
the acceptability of an argument, one which contrasts with the principles governing the 
Aristotelian syllogism. The decisive or probative factor in an argument, according to this 
new conception of sadhana, is the truth of the premises, and not merely the logical form of 
an inference. 

The present paper, as an extended observation based on Tillemans' abovementioned 
article as well as on an earlier seminal article of Prof. Masahiro Inami,! will show that 
in the Chinese tradition of Buddhist logic, the concept of sadhana (neng li BE XL) was 
consistently interpreted as the reason-statement together with the statements of the positive 
and negative example, or directly as the trairupya, the triple characterization of a correct 
reason. This interpretation of sadhana was explicitly ascribed to Dignaga himself as one 
significant innovation over earlier masters. Although the Chinese tradition appears to have 
proclaimed its theoretical exploration as exclusively based on the NP and the NMu, its novel 
interpretation of sadhana in fact only finds support in the PS. Like the tradition following 
Dharmakirti, Chinese interpreters following Dignaga also took to various hermeneutic 
strategies in order to harmonize their new interpretation with the old one from the NP and 
the NMu, which is also found in various pre-Dignagan Buddhist texts on logic. 

In Chinese sources one also comes across the view that Indian Buddhist logicians 
after Dignaga held the new interpretation instead of the old one. Moreover, these logicians 
were reported in Chinese sources to have interpreted the “incompleteness” (nyūnatā) of 


I would like to express my gratitude to my colleague, Dr. Liging Qian, with whom I discussed the main 
idea of this paper, and who kindly helped me correct my English, and also to Prof. Birgit Kellner, who 
carefully read my paper and made many expert suggestions of various kinds towards its improvement. 
Needless to say, I am responsible for all remaining mistakes. 

Inami 1991. Here Inami explained the status of paksa in an argument, and the development of relevant 
ideas from Dignaga to Dharmakirti, in connection with corresponding developments in the theory of 
paksabhasa (pseudo-thesis). 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti's Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 473-495. 
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an argument as referring to the incompleteness of the three characteristics, and not as 
indicating the incompleteness of the three statements that constitute a proof. This new 
interpretation of nyūnatā together with the above new interpretation of sadhana was 
inherited by Chinese logicians. In light of this new interpretation of nyūnatā, the present 
paper tries to demonstrate once more, “from a slightly different angle" than Tillemans, that 
it does not just reveal a terminological difference, but that it points to more fundamental 
issues at stake and indicates “how logic works”? for Buddhist thinkers. 


2. The twofold meaning of sadhana in the NP and the NMu 


The literal meaning of sadhana is “means of proof.” As we know, sddhana is one of the 
eight topics in the basic framework of the NP. The eight topics are: (1) demonstration 
(sadhana), (2) refutation (dūsana, neng po HET), (3) pseudo-demonstration (sadhanabhasa, 
si neng li LLAEXZ), (4) pseudo-refutation (dūsanābhāsa, si neng po MABEN), (5) perception 
(pratyaksa, xian liang W=), (6) inference (anumana, bi liang tt), (7) pseudo-perception 
(pratyaksābhāsa, si xian liang {W/E E) and (8) pseudo-inference (anumānābhāsa, si bi 
liang filtt ši): 


NP 1: sadhanam dusanam caiva sābhāsam parasamvide / pratyaksam anu- 
manam ca sabhasam tv atmasamvide // 
NPc; 11a28-29: fiE vr Bu fie B KAMENI, Mekke KE A 


tHe 


Demonstration (sadhana), refutation (dūsaņa) and their pseudo-forms (a- 
bhasa) are for the understanding of others. Perception (pratyaksa), inference 
(anumāna) and their pseudo-forms are for the understanding of oneself.* 


The sadhana is the foremost among the eight topics. The sections on sadhana and sã- 
dhanabhasa are the most extensive ones in the whole text of the NP. In this context, the 
term sadhana refers to a three-membered argument and stands in contrast with dusana (lit. 
"means of refutation"). While the former is aimed at proving a view, the latter serves the 
purpose of refutation. Therefore, we could translate the term sadhana when used in this 
sense as “demonstration” or rather “argument,” i.e., the linguistic expression of a proof.* 


2 Tillemans [1991] 1999: 78, 81. 

i Cf. Tachikawa 1971: 120. 

4 The anumāna/sādhana distinction in the NP (cf. above NP 1) comes approximately to the inference/ 
argument distinction in today's logic. I discussed this in Tang 2020: 414—416. In short, by inference we 
mean nowadays “a process of linking propositions by affirming one proposition on the basis of one 
or more other propositions." By argument we mean “a structured group of propositions, reflecting an 
inference" (Copi and Cohen 2005: 7). The working of an inference does not necessitate the medium of 
certain linguistic expressions. An inference is only a process of pure thinking, regardless of whether 
or not it is expressed linguistically. However, the working of an argument necessitates the medium of 
certain linguistic expressions. An argument should spell out an inference in certain linguistic forms 
which are suitable to be understood by others. Hence, I suggest "argument" as an alternative translation 
of sadhana in addition to the traditional translation “demonstration.” A three-membered sadhana is 
called a three-membered argument throughout this paper. 
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The three members or statements making up a sadhana are the thesis (paksa, zong R), 
the reason (hetu, yin KÌ) and the example (drstanta, yu lij). The last one normally consists 
of two parts, the positive example (sadharmyadrstanta, lit. “example by similarity," tong fa 
yu IH] Aló) and the negative example (vaidharmyadrstānta, lit. “example by dissimilarity,” 
yi fa yu EIR): 


NP 2: tatra paksadivacanani sadhanam / paksahetudrstantavacanair hi pra- 
šnikānām apratito 'rthah pratipadyata iti // 


NP, 11b1-3: JEP Se A SABEN, Bex. DM. "pv SBA Ra A 
BA f šī, 


Here [among the eight topics,] the sadhana is the [three] statements consisting 
of the thesis and the other [two factors, i.e., the reason and the example], 
because the object [yet] unknown to the questioners is made known by these 
[three] statements consisting of the thesis, the reason and the example.? 


NP 2.4: esam vacanāni parapratyayanakale sadhanam / tadyatha / anityah 
Sabda iti paksavacanam / krtakatvad iti paksadharmavacanam / yat krtakam 
tad anityam drstam yathā ghatadir iti sapaksanugamavacanam / yan nityam 
tad akrtakam drstam yathākāšam iti vyatirekavacanam // etany eva trayo 
'vayavā ity ucyante // 


NPo, 11b19-23: MES SB ES, PABEN, MEER, ur 
acu PEE, TETES; BENN, ROE, ASK, e 
ROIS de RA, MEHR, ME, RMS. WENG Am, 
RANEY. 


The statements having these [factors, i.e., the thesis, reason and example, made] 
on the occasion of convincing others, are the demonstration. For instance, 
“sound is impermanent” is the statement of the thesis. “Because of being 
produced" is the statement of the property of the subject [i.e., the statement of 
the reason]. Whatever is produced is observed to be impermanent, like a pot, 
etc." is the statement of the positive concomitance with the sapaksa [, i.e., the 
statement of the positive example]. “Whatever is permanent is observed to be 
not produced, like ether, etc." is the statement of the negative concomitance 
(vyatireka) [i.e., the statement of the negative example]. Only these three 
members are stated [to be the demonstration]. 


A three-membered sadhana can consequently be written in its full form as follows: 


: Cf. Tachikawa 1971: 120. 
X Cf. Tachikawa 1971: 121—122. The phrase in the last sguare brackets is added in the Chinese translation. 
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Proof (1) 
Thesis: Sound is impermanent, 
Reason: for sound is produced. 
Positive example: Whatever is produced is observed to be imper- 


manent, like a pot; 


Negative example: Whatever is permanent is observed to be not 
produced, like ether (akasa). 


In the NMu, the three-membered sadhana together with its various pseudo-forms is 
also the foremost topic. The same idea of sadhana as in the NP is found in the exposition 
of the basic theoretical framework in NMu 1, together with the autocommentary: 


NMu k. la: paksādivacanāni sadhanam 
TRE ZH Er HE Vo 


The sadhana is the [three] statements consisting of the thesis and the other 
[two factors, i.e., the reason and the example]. 


NMu 1.1: Fas, DX. WH ci, RER f xxu, IK GS Cu 
SF dft 44 HE Vo x5 —HaHe V fī, 25 HEGRE pk — AE V TE (sadhanam iti 
caikavacananirdesah samastasddhanatvakhyapanarthah),’ Hit KEKIBĒ H Hr 
WARE V. 


Since the object [yet] unknown to someone else is made evident [to that person] 
by these [three] statements consisting of the thesis, the reason and the example, 
these [three] statements are said to be the sadhana in the Vadavidhana and 
other [logical works of Vasubandhu]. Now, the expression “sddhanam’ [here 
in k. la] is in singular form so as to show that the sadhana is a united [whole, 
even though it is comprised of three statements]. Thus it should be understood 
that the lack [of any of these statements] is called a fault of the sādhana.* 


In all the passages cited above, the grammatical phenomenon that the word vacana (state- 
ment, yan ri) appears in plural form (vacanāni/vacanair, duo yan % &) betrays the view 
of the NP and the NMu that a sadhana has more than two members, that is, specifically 
three. 

In both the NP and the NMu, the term sadhana is also used in a more limited sense 
for the reason(-property), i.e., the predicate of the reason-statement, in the above proof 
"producedness" or "being produced" (krtakatva). Now, the sadhana is in contrast with 
sādhya (suo li F) XZ), the property to be proved or the inferable property, i.e., “impermanent” 
in the above proof. The former property possesses the force of proving and the latter property 
is to be proved by it to be present in the subject, i.e., “sound.” In this sense, the term sadhana, 
when used as a substantive, can be translated as “means of proof;" when used as an adjective, 
it can be rendered as "proving." The translation of sadhana as probans and sadhya as 


Inami 1991: 76, n. 33; cf. NPT 19,5-6. 
8 Cf. Tucci 1930: 5—6; Katsura [1]: 109—111; Tillemans [1991] 1999: 85, n. 14; Inami 1991: 76—77. 


probandum, which is frequently encountered, is also suitable for the present context. This 
meaning of sadhana can be found in the NP's classification of four types of contradictory 
reason (viruddha, xiang wei TH3&), and as well as in that of ten types of pseudo-example 
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(drstantabhasa, si yu AAN): 


In the Chinese translation of the name for each contradictory reason, the word sadhana 
is consistently rendered as “reason” (yin IX). The Indian commentator Haribhadra also 
follows the same technique in glossing this word as hetu (reason). When commenting on 
the first kind of contradictory reason, i.e., the dharmasvarüpaviparitasadhana, he says: 


NP 3.2.3: viruddhas catuhprakarah / tadyathā / (1) dharmasvarüpaviparita- 
sadhanah / (2) dharmavišesaviparītasādhanah / (3) dharmisvarūpaviparīta- 
sadhanah / (4) dharmivisesaviparitasadhanas ceti // 


NPc; 12a15—16: ÆA VU, aA AEA, AAM, HAE 
DER, ARAINA, 


The contradictory [reasons] are of four kinds, as follows: (1) the [reason] 
proving the opposite of the own form of the [inferable] property, (2) the 
[reason] proving the opposite of [some] specific attribute of the [inferable] 
property, (3) the [reason] proving the opposite of the own form of the property- 
possessor, and (4) the [reason] proving the opposite of [some] specific attribute 
of the property-possessor.? 


NP 3.3-3.3.2: drstantabhaso dvividhah / sadharmyena vaidharmyena ca // ta- 
tra sadharmyena tāvad drstantabhasah pancaprakarah / tadyatha / (1) sadha- 
nadharmasiddhah / (2) sadhyadharmasiddhah / (3) ubhayadharmasiddhah / 
(4) ananvayah / (5) viparitanvayas ceti // ... vaidharmyenapi drstāntābhāsah 
pancaprakarah / tadyatha / (1) sadhyavyavrttah / (2) sadhanavyavrttah / (3) 
ubhayavyavrttah | (4) avyatirekah / (5) viparitavyatirekas ceti // 

NPo, 12b1-4: lad WANGGA HA : —. AEAT, = PLAT 
K, =. (ARB, Vu. fc, dn BIA. MURANG A TUER: — Br 
WANE, Z, AUDE, = ANE, PU. ABE, Tí. EAE 

The pseudo-example is of two kinds, by similarity or by dissimilarity. Of these, 
first, the pseudo-example by similarity is of five kinds, as follows: (1) [an 
example where] the proving property (sādhanadharma) is not established, (2) 
[an example where] the inferable property (sadhyadharma) is not established, 
(3) [an example where] both [properties] are not established, (4) [an example] 
without [the statement of] positive concomitance and (5) [an example where] 
the positive concomitance is reversed. ... Second, the pseudo-example by 
dissimilarity is of five kinds, as follows: (1) [an example where] the inferable 
property is not excluded, (2) [an example where] the proving property is 
not excluded, (3) [an example where] both [properties] are not excluded, (4) 
[an example] without [the statement of] negative concomitance and (5) [an 
example where] the negative concomitance is reversed. ? 


9 
10 


Cf. Tachikawa 1971: 125. 
Cf. Tachikawa 1971: 126-127. 
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NPT 39,4—5: atra dharmasvarūpam nityatvam / ayam ca hetus tadviparitam 
anityatvam sādhayati tenaivāvinābhūtatvāt / 


Here the own form of the [inferable] property is permanence. Now, this rea- 
son (hetuh) proves (sadhayati) the opposite (viparita) of that [own form of 
the inferable property (dharmasvarūpa)], i.e., impermanence, because [it] is 
invariably concomitant only with that [opposite property]. 


When commenting on the word sādhanadharmāsiddha as the name leading the NP list of 
pseudo-examples, Haribhadra says: 


NPT 44,511: sadhanadharmo hetur asiddho nastiti bhanyate / tataš ca sã- 
dhanadharmo ’siddho 'smin so 'yam sadhanadharmasiddhah / ... evam sã- 
dhyobhayadharmasiddhayor api bhavaniyam | 


That is to say, the proving property, the reason, is not established, i.e., does 
not exist. Hence, this sadhanadharmasiddha is that in which the proving 
property is not established. ... With regard to the sadhyadharmasiddha and 
ubhayadharmasiddha, it should also be thought in this manner. 


Haribhadra analyzes the term sadhanadharmasiddha as a bahuvrihi compound, and iden- 
tifies the sadhanadharma (proving property) with hetu (reason).!! On the term sadha- 
nadharma, the NPVP explains further that: “This is both sadhana and property. Thus 
sadhanadharma. What does it mean? The reason.”!* Here, the sadhanadharma is ana- 
lyzed as a karmadharaya compound. It refers to the property which is resorted to as the 
means of proof (sadhana) in an argument and therefore possesses the force of proving. 
When commenting on NP 3.3.1.(4) on ananvaya, Haribhadra directly glosses sadhana as 
hetu: 


NPT 46,7—9: vinanvayena vind vyāptidaršanena sādhyasādhanayoh sādhya- 
hetvor ity arthah sahabhava ekatravrttimatram / pradaršyate kathyate ākhyā- 
yate / na vīpsayā sadhyanugato hetur iti / 


The meaning is: without [the statement of] positive concomitance, i.e., with- 
out the presentation of the pervasion, [merely] the co-occurrence, i.e., merely 
the occurrence in one place, of the inferable and the sadhana, i.e., of the 
inferable and the reason (hetu), is indicated, i.e., is stated or announced, [but] 
not the reason as followed by the inferable in accordance with the requirement 
of pervading.!” 


In the NMu classification of the pseudo-example, the name sadhanadharmasiddha is 
replaced by sadhanasiddha, hence sadhanadharma by sadhana. Here, the sadhana is also 
used in the sense of reason(-property): 


1! See also NPT 47,9; 47,18: sadhanadharmo hetuh / 
? NPVP 109,21-22: sādhanam cāsau dharmaš ca sadhanadharmah / ka ity aha — hetur iti / 
13 Cf. Tachikawa 1971: 127. 
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NMu 5.3: F'ERIETEDA) (k. 11d) ENG ses MAR ER TELS M I. 
BEA MANG ii, MAS BETTER. sx] iE MEC. B, MEX 
XL. BEXLIUH, Ae, WE- ERAMA TE, mk B 
T, TE 


That “all other [kinds of example] different from them are pseudo-[examples]” 
means the pseudo-example. Which are those other [kinds] different from them? 
They are [examples] where there is [the statement of] the positive concomitance 
or [of] the negative concomitance with regard to sādhya, sādhana or asapaksa 
(i.e., an individual used as negative example),!* nevertheless, it is stated in 
reversed manner; or [examples] where only the co-occurrence of sadhya and 
sadhana or [only] the co-absence [of sadhya and sadhana] from vipaksa is 
indicated, [but] without the statement of the positive concomitance or of the 
negative concomitance. [Pseudo-examples also include such cases where] 
with regard to these two properties [i.e., the sadhya and the sadhana], either 
(anyatara) [of them] is not established (asiddha) or not excluded (avyavrtta), 
or both (ubhaya) are not established or not excluded. ^ 


The word sadhana (sgrub pa/sgrub par byed palsgrub byed) does not occur in the corre- 
sponding PS IV kk. 13-14, nor in the PSV on these verses:!* 


The pseudo-form of that [i.e., example] is [an example where] the reason (gtan 
tshigs), the sadhya or both are not established in or not excluded from the 
asapaksa (mi mthun phyogs), or [where] the concomitance is reversed in two 
ways [i.e., in either positive or negative fashion], or [where] the concomitance 
is absent. (k. 13) 


[An example where] the [inferential] sign (rtags) is not found and so on, or 
[where] the positive concomitance or the other [i.e., the negative concomi- 
tance] is reversed, is not a [correct] example. The [mere] aggregation [of two 
properties in one place] is not a [logical] connection, because the [logical] 
connection is [yet] not explicated. (k. 14)!” 


The term sādhana has here been completely replaced by the words gtan tshigs (hetu) and 
rtags (linga = hetu); the above cited passage NPT 46,7—9 also demonstrates that these terms 
are synonymous. Therefore, we can see that the terms sadhanadharma, sadhana and hetu 
are interchangeable as referring to the reason-property. 


^ Cf. Kitagawa 1965: 277—278, n. 615. 

15 Cf. Tucci 1930: 40-41; Katsura [4]: 67—68. 

16 See Kitagawa 1965: 527,12-529,9; 277-281. 

K 152a5—6, 152b4—5: gtan tshigs bsgrub bya gfiis ldan min // rjes 'gro ltog pa gfiis dag ste // de'i 
mi mihun phyogs bsal dan // rjes 'gro med pa der snan ba'o // (k. 13) rtags med sogs dan rjes 'gro 
sogs // phyin ci log pa dpe ma yin // fie bar bsdu ba ma ’brel ba // 'brel pa rab tu ma bstan phyir // (k. 
14); V 63a3-4, 63a7—bl: gtan tshigs bgrub bya gñis ka med || mi mthun phyogs las med ma byas ll rjes 
"gro phyin log rnam pa gfiis // ltar snan rjes 'gro med pa'an yin // (k. 13) rtags med sogs dan dpe med 
dan II rjes 'gro phyin ci log la sogs // ’brel par ma bstan pa yi phyir // fier "jal 'brel pa can ma yin // (k. 
14) (Kitagawa 1965: 527,12—15; 529,5—8) 
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In the NMu, the term *sādhanahetu (neng li yin BE. [Xl) must be considered as another 
relevant term relating to sadhana: 


NMu 8: "ft AVE I (k. 15b) 5#, SEES AE BH E ER. ER PIT SR BE DX] 
Æ, XA x. 


The sentence “[the inference (anumana)] which is different [from perception] 
is derived from the reason as presented [above in the discussion of sadhana]" 
means that the [inferential] cognition is different from the above [perceptual] 
cognition. It is derived from the *sadhanahetu as presented above. That is to 
say, it is based on that [*sadhanahetu].'? 


Although I have found no Sanskrit material to confirm a karmadharaya interpretation 
of this term, it is highly probable that it, if it were in Sanskrit, must be construed in the 
same way as the term sadhanadharma: the former refers to a reason which possesses the 
force of proving, while the latter refers to a property which possesses the same force. Both 
terms refer to the reason(-property). The PS has a corresponding definition of inference for 
oneself (svarthanumana): 


PS II k. la—b: svārtham trirūpāl lingato ’rthadrk [°° 


[Inference] for oneself consists in observing an object through a triply charac- 
terized sign.?! 


Here, the term *sadhanahetu has been replaced by liùga,” and linga is just another name 
of hetu. Now, we have a series of synonyms: sadhana, sadhanadharma, *sadhanahetu, 
hetu and linga. All of them refer to the reason(-property) in this connection. 

With this survey, we have exhausted almost all the occurrences of sadhana in the NP 
and the NMu. In both texts, the term sadhana sometimes refers to a “demonstration,” i.e., 
a three-membered argument, and at other times the reason(-property). There is no third 
option. 


3. The new interpretation following the Pramanasamuccaya 


Therefore, it seems surprising or even strange to some critical thinkers? that Chinese 
classical commentators consistently proclaim the sadhana to be the reason-statement 


Cf. Katsura [5]: 84, n. 2: anyad nirdistalaksanam. 

19 Cf. Tucci 1930: 52; Katsura [5]: 91. 

20 Katsura [5]: 92. 

?! Cf. Hayes 1988: 231. 

See also NP 4: anumanam lingād arthadarsanam / lingam punas trirūpam uktam / NPc; 12b29—c2: 
alte, AKIMA. HAZ, AAEE. “Inference is the observation of an object 
through an [inferential] sign. The sign has been said [above] to have three characteristics." Cf. Tachikawa 
1971: 128. The word *sadhanahetu is also recurrent in NMu 10.14 on praptyapraptisama and ahetusama. 
In the corresponding PSV passage, it has been replaced completely by gtan tshigs (hetu). Cf. Katsura 
[7]: 46, nn. 3-4. 

23 Cf. Chen [1945] 1997: 4-12; Zheng 1996: 29-32, 173-176. 


together with the positive and negative example-statements, or directly to be the trairupya 
(yin san xiang WZ 1H), the triple characterization of a correct reason. Since the statements 
are three, and the characteristics of a correct reason are also three, the nature of sadhana 
as being three-membered is still perfectly preserved in this interpretation. Moreover, this 
interpretation of sadhana is ascribed to Dignaga himself as one significant innovation over 
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earlier masters. Kuiji #12 (632—682 CE) says: 


YMDS 37-38 / 93a29-b2: PRABREYZ, MERIAL lai, Fade. ...SKH1 
KĀ, WMC AEYZ. 


The sadhana of Dignaga only includes the reason and the example, while in 
early times the thesis and others are also included. ... The thesis is elucidated 
through the statements [of the reason and two examples]. Therefore, [the 
reason-statement and two example-statements] are named sadhana. 


YMDS 50 / 93c28-94a3: th Bil A aRVWBENZ, sa. E SENG. 
BLS he CAMS SERRREVUH L: B A, Sli. MAEVE, ws 
IH. SSR, KAR. 


The early masters also talk about four [members of] sadhana. They are the 
thesis, the reason, the positive example and the negative example. The Bodhi- 
sattva Vasubandhu in the Vadavidhi and other treatises says that there are 
three [members of] sadhana, i.e., (1) the thesis, (2) the reason and (3) the 
example. This is because the sadhana is necessarily comprised of more than 
two statements, and [sadhana of] more than two statements is already adequate 
for elucidating that which is to be proved (sddhya).”* Therefore, only three 
[members] are asserted [by him].”° 


YMDS 52 /94a14—17: SARAH, IMAR, mēru. AMES žē! 
Whine, BERK, ARATE. AURE, MIRME, 75 Z8 WS, 
fil exe v. ? fern, ERER. 


Now, Dignaga [asserts that] the reason and the example are means of proof 
(sadhana), and the thesis is what is to be proved (sadhya). Both the subject 
(*svabhāva, zi xing H'£) and the property (visesa, cha bie #2'jll) [i.e., the 
qualificand and the qualifier in the thesis-statement,] have been well established 
(prasiddha, ji cheng tik HX) [i.e., accepted by both the proponent and the 
opponent]. They are merely two substrata of the thesis-statement (*paksasraya, 


24 


25 


Note, Vasubandhu's concept of sadhya is different from that of Dignāga in that only the inferable 
property but not the whole thesis-statement is said to be what is to be proved. Moreover, Vasubandhu's 
concept of paksa is also slightly different from that of Dignaga in that only the subject is said to be 
paksa. Cf. Frauwallner 1957: 33, frg. 1-3: pakso vicaranayam isto 'rthah. sadhyabhidhanam pratijneti 
pratijnalaksanam. me dan sa bon dan mi rtag pa nid rnams rjes su dpag par bya ba nid du dper brjod 
pa i phyir chos tsam rjes su dpag par bya ba nid du mnon par 'dod do žes rtogs par bya’o. “The paksa 
is the object one wishes to investigate. The definition of proposition (pratijfia) is that the proposition is 
the expression of what is to be proved (sadhya). Examples for the definition of what is to be inferred 
(anumeya = sādhya) is said to be fire, seed and impermanence. Hence, it shall be understood that only 
the property (dharma) is intended [here] as the definition of anumeya.” Cf. Frauwallner 1957: 16. 


Cf. Frauwallner 1957: 16, n. 21. 
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zong yi RÍK), but not [by themselves] the point under disputation. Only when 
[they are] combined together so as to produce a thesis-statement, the invariable 
concomitance (avinābhāva, bu xiang li xing 4 THBETE) [of the subject with 
the property as expressed in the whole thesis-statement] then constitutes the 
point under disputation. So, how can these [two substrata] be the sadhana? 
Therefore, the thesis shall certainly be excluded from the sadhana. 


Here, the reason-statement together with the example-statement is identified as sadhana. 
This time, the sadhana is in contrast with sādhya, the thesis-statement, in that the reason 
and the example are means of proof and the thesis is merely what is to be proved. Although 
the sadhana here is also in contrast with sadhya, the sadhana and the sadhya here are 
different from the interpretation of the NP and the NMu where they are taken only as 
the reason-property and the inferable predicate. The hetu in Indian logic can mean either 
the whole reason-statement or only the reason-predicate in that statement. Hence, the 
exegetical movement from the reason-predicate to the whole reason-statement is not prima 
facie breaking news. Nevertheless, the implied significance of this movement is very 
important. It concerns not a mere terminological shift, but a shift of perspective in the 
basic consideration of what makes a good argument good. When used in this new sense, 
the term sadhana may be translated as “probative factor.” 

In order to harmonize this new interpretation with the NP and NMu passages where 
the sadhana is clearly said to have more than two statements — i.e., three members?$ 
— the example is carefully counted as two members, i.e., the positive example and the 
negative example. The reason together with these two example-statements can then easily 
be interpreted as the three members of the sadhana. Kuiji continues: 


YMDS 53 /94a17-21: [5] : MKH, — zx TEN, DES E 
Maye], San "ki. VSititv, Me) BR. BO AG, 
BAA ARAL, IMARA? CE: GREBRE ZS: A=, wN, — 
Ii, Ska? JENG, PARACEL. 

Question: However, according to Sanskrit grammar (sabdavidyā, sheng ming 
HHA), a single statement is called vacanam, a pair of statements is called 
vacane, [and] more than two statements are called vacandni. Here, the sadhana 
is mentioned in the form vacanani. Since it is of more than two statements, why 
do you only assert the reason-statement and the example-statement, these two, 
as sadhana? Reply: Dignaga explains that the reason has three characteristics, 
i.e., the reason and the two examples. Aren’t they three statements [in all]? 
It is not required that there shall be three separate substrata (san ti — Hs). 
Hence, the thesis shall be definitely asserted to be [merely] what is to be 
proved (sadhya). 


Furthermore, when commenting on the last sentence in the NP 2.4 passage cited above (WÉ 
H=, ARE), Kuiji says: 

26 See the above cited passages NP 2, NMu k. la and NMu 1.1. 

27 The transcription of vacanāni given by Zenju 7% (723—797 CE) is po da na ni 232 )5 Kk ARMS 


237228) instead of the po da JE given in this passage. po da Æ must be a corruption of po da na 
ni ZPB. The IRMS is a running commentary on Kuiji’s YMDS. 
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YMDS 304; 113b25—29: Kit lia» zx: "xXktērnt, Me RIH: A 
Pir Lk pa, It Hier ME tH) > PA BRIAR, R E Ala d AE 
ATE); WA RARE pa, im COR EEE Sd FE EE) ACF e ERE 
ff. 1 (NMu 5.5) BEI p HEER = Be vr, 


The NMu says: “and in an inference, only the following rule is to be ob- 
served: when the [inferential] sign (liniga, xiang 1H = hetu) is ascertained 
in the subject of inference (anumeya, suo bi Fit EE), that is, the reason is 
pervasively a property of the subject (paksadharmatva, bian shi zong fa 
xing Jl = ^ tk TE), and in cases other than [the subject], we remember 
its being [certainly] present in cases similar to that [subject in possessing 
the inferable property], that is, the reason is certainly present in similar in- 
stances (sapakse sattvam, tong pin ding you xing [E] lī Ef ME), and its being 
[pervasively] absent where that [inferable property] is absent, that is, the 
reason is pervasively absent from dissimilar instances (vipakse 'sattvam, yi 
pin bian wu xing Fi ji IE] E)? then knowledge of this [subject] is gener- 
ated.”?? This means the same as [when it] is [claimed] here that only three 
[members of] a sadhana are presented. 


Here, the three members of sadhana are further identified with the three characteristics 
of a correct reason, the alleged basic criteria for a good argument in Buddhist logic. The 
presupposition made here is that the reason-statement and especially the positive and 
negative example-statements are nothing but the expression of the three characteristics, 
in the sense that these three statements are true if and only if the three characteristics are 
fulfilled. 

This kind of interpretation of sadhana, though without being supported in the NP and 
the NMu, can indeed be supported from the PS, Dignaga's magnum opus and his final 
work. Recent studies by Tom J. F. Tillemans have already showed that although in the NMu, 
Dignaga did consider the thesis-statement to be a member of sadhana, “in PS Dignaga 
did not consider the thesis-statement as being a sadhana, but nevertheless he most likely 
allowed its presence in a pararthanumana."?? As pointed out by Tillemans, one passage 
from PS fits quite well with the intention to exclude the thesis-statement from sadhana 
while nonetheless letting it remain in the arrangement of a proof: 


PSV ad PS III k. 1cd: tatranumeyanirdeso hetvarthavisayo matah // (k. 1cd) 


yan lag rnams la rjes su dpag par bya ba bstan pa gan yin pa de ni kho bo cag 
gi sgrub byed nid du bstan pa ni ma yin te de ñid las the tsom skye ba’i phyir 


?5 — NP2: hetus trirüpah / kim punas trairüpyam / paksadharmatvam sapakse sattvam vipakse cāsattvam 


iti // NPc, 11b6—7: AA =KHa MEA? ae MANE, TE TE, Ser EME. For 
translation and discussion, see Tachikawa 1971: 121; Katsura 1985: 161—162. 

7? Cf. Tucci 1930: 44; Katsura [4]: 74. The adverbs "certainly" (ding 4E) and “pervasively” (bian ili) 
qualifying “being present” (astitva, you fi) and “being absent" (ndstitva, wu $$) respectively are 
probably added in the Chinese translation. Cf. the parallel passage in PSV IV (K 150b5—7): rjes su 
dpag pa la yan tshul 'di yin par mthon ste / gal te rtags 'di rjes su dpag par bya ba la nes par bzun 
na / g£an du de dan rigs mthun pa la yod pa nid dan / med pa la med pa nid dran par byed pa de'i 
phyir di'i nes pa bskyed par yin no || (Kitagawa 1965: 521,8—13) 

30  Tillemans [1991] 1999: 71. 
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ro I| on te gtan tshigs kyi yul gyi don yin pa'i phyir de ni de ma sgrub par 
byed do (de ma sgrub par byed do K: des bsgrub par bya'o V) // (K 124b6—7, 
Kitagawa 1965: 471,5-8) 


In this regard, the presentation of what is to be inferred (anumeya) is held to 
concern the goal of the reason. (k. 1cd) 


Among the members, the presentation of what is to be inferred is not presented 
by us to be the sadhana, because doubt will arise from it. However, because it 
concerns the goal of the reason, it [i.e., the thesis,] is to be established by that 
[i.e., the reason].?! 


Besides the exclusion of the thesis-statement from sadhana, the equivalence of the sadhana 
with the expression of three characteristics can also be found in the PS: 


PSV ad PS III k. 1: trirūpalingākhyānam parārthānumānam.*? 
Inference for others (pararthanumana) is the communication of a triply char- 
acterized sign (/iriga). 


The idea of assigning the reason together with the positive and negative examples to express 
the three characteristics can be found in the NMu as well as in the PS: 


NMu 5.6: 4 flay E EJEN, MARK PERAN, AA Site Ay 
ERIE, JERAR [Alim Fen AES WE, KAREE Nini 


Ho 


[Objection:] If so, then the example-statement must not be a separate member 
[from that of the reason], because it is [designed] to express the implication 
of the reason. [Reply:] Although the fact is actually so, yet the statement of 
the reason is only meant to express [the reason's] being a property of the 
subject, but not to express [the reason's] being present in similar instances and 
being absent from dissimilar instances. Therefore, it is necessary to express 
the positive and negative examples separately [from the reason-statement].?? 


PSV ad PS IV k. 7: ’on te de lta na dpe’i tshig kyan tha dad par mi 'gyur te 
gtan tshigs kyi don bstan pa i phyir ro // ... gtan tshigs ni mtshan nid gsum 
pa can yin la / bsgrub bya'i chos nid ni gtan tshigs kyi tshig gis bstan pa yin 
no || de las gtan tshigs lhag ma bstan par bya ba’i don du dpe brjod pa ni don 
dan bcas pa yin no // (K 151a2-4, Kitagawa 1965: 522,7—523,2) 


[Objection:] However, if so, even the example-statement will not be separated 
[from the reason], because it is [designed] to express the implication of the 
reason. [Reply:] ... Since the reason possesses three characteristics, [only the 
reason's] being a property of the subject (sādhya = paksa) is expressed by the 


?!  Tillemans [1991] 1999: 71, translation slightly modified. 

?  Kitagawa 1965: 126, n. 154. The parārthānumāna is a verbalized inference and corresponds to the 
sadhana in the terminology of the NP and the NMu. 

33 Cf. Tucci 1930: 45-46; Katsura [4]: 76-77. 
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statement of the reason. In order to express the remaining [characteristics of 
the] reason other than that [first characteristic], it is meaningful to express the 
example. 


Combining this idea with the PS's claim that the sadhana is nothing but the expression of 
the triple characterization of a correct reason, it is not difficult to arrive at the conclusion 
that only the reason and example are sadhana, and not the thesis. To preserve the nature of 
the sadhana as being three-membered, counting the example as two members may suggest 
itself. The separation of positive and negative examples naturally results from the idea 
that the second and third characteristics of a correct reason are to be expressed by them 
respectively. At the same time, the statement of thesis is always preserved in an inference, 
even though it is no longer recognized as a member of sadhana. This is also Dignaga's 
attitude as mentioned above.** 

Therefore, the Chinese conception of sadhana as the reason together with two examples 
or being exactly the triple characterization of a correct reason can be regarded as a natural 
movement from Dignaga's late thought, and may to some extent reflects Indian views 
following Dignaga when Xuanzang was taught there. Although the Chinese tradition is 
alleged to have only the NP and the NMu as its root texts, the ideas presented in the Chinese 
commentarial literature on these two short treatises need not be limited to Dignaga's early 
views. On certain occasions, and to a certain extent, ideas in Chinese literature are even more 
probably based on his later views, as well as on Indian interpretations that were produced 
shortly after Dignaga and were not yet influenced by the revolutionary contributions from 
Dharmakirti (c. 600—660 CE). However, clues for gaining certainty on this hereto unknown 
historical relation might always remain ambiguous, since no special reference to the subtle 
differences between earlier and later stages in Dignaga's thought could so far be found 
in the Chinese tradition. In this regard, recent studies on Dharmakirti and his successors 
as well as on Dignaga himself will surely prove to be relevant to an improvement in our 
understanding of Chinese hetuvidyà.?? 


34 Cf. n. 30. 

35 Unlike Dharmakirti (Tillemans [1991] 1999: 72—73), Chinese tradition consistently retains the thesis- 
statement. The idea that the thesis-statement can be known by “implication” (artha, yi 3&) or by 
“presumption” (arthāpatti, yi zhun 3%?f£) is absent from Chinese sources. Nevertheless, like the tradition 
following Dharmakirti, the Chinese tradition also pays a lot effort and takes a roundabout hermeneutic 
strategy so as to explain away the word paksa which always takes place at the beginning of the definition 
of sadhana in the NP and the NMu (cf. n. 26). The gist of such a strategy is to say that this word is 
so placed as to indicate exactly the aim or the object of sadhana. For details, see YMDS (54—56 / 
94a21-b13) ad NP 1; YMDS (86-94 / 96c11—97b7) ad NP 2; For Wengui X (early 7" century)'s 
similar discussion, see ZYS (1.4b—5b) ad NP 2 and ZYS (2.2a—3a) ad NP 2.4; For Kuiji's ambiguous 
comment on NMu k. 13cd = PS IV. k. 6cd, see YMDS (305 / 113c6—10) ad NP 2.4. Shentai ffi Z& (early 
7 century), the author of the only extant commentary on the NMu, says nothing on relevant passages in 
the NMu. On one hand, he makes reference to his commentary on the NP, which however has been lost, 
and on the other hand, he misleadingly ascribes this new interpretation even to Vasubandhu, see YZMS 
(1.3b) ad NMu 1.1. Nevertheless, he has said something on nyūnatā (incompleteness), see below, n. 
38. Furthermore, the author of the NP, Sankarasvamin, who was said to be a disciple of Dignaga, did 
know the PS. There are certain elements in the NP which can be found only in PS, e.g. NP 3.1(9): esam 
vacanāni dharmasvarüpanirakaranamukhena NP), 11c7-8: “ees, ERA A APT = PSV 
ad PS III k. 2 (K 125a5—6): di yan chos kyi ran gi no bo dan ’gal bas sel ba’i sgo tsam Zig bstan 
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4. The *completeness" of an argument and the identification of the pro- 
bative factors 


As brought into light in Tillemans’ 1991 article, the above reinterpretations are not merely 
terminological issues, but reach deeper into the nature of “how logic works.”** The theoret- 
ical implication of these new interpretations can be clarified if we look at the matter from a 
different angle, and take into account the reinterpretation of the fault called *incomplete- 
ness"?! (nyūnatā, que jian guo xing Wk idm E), which results from the new interpretation 
of sadhana. In NMu 1.1 Dignaga defined sadhana to be a three-membered argument, 
comprised of the thesis, the reason and the example. The lack of any one of these members 
results in the fault called *incompleteness."?* However, in the PS Dignaga says: 


PSV ad PS III k. lab: dir yan tshul gan yan run ba cig ma smras na yan ma 
tshan ba brjod par 'gyur ro // (V 40b2, Kitagawa 1965: 470,7—8) 


Here [in saying that inference for others is the communication of a triply 
characterized reason], it shall also be called incomplete when any characteristic 
[of the three characteristics] is unstated.*” 


pa yin la / (Kitagawa 1965: 472,14—15). Moreover, the theory of four kinds of contradictory reason 
(viruddha, NP 3.2.3) can only be traced to the PSV ad PS III k. 26—27 (K 133b1-134a8), cf. Kitagawa 
1965: 205-217. One aspect to consider in this context is the relationship between the composition of 
popular manuals on logic on the one hand and more theoretical works on the other hand. Elements 
of innovation might sometimes be diluted with more traditional viewpoint in these popular manuals 
composed immediately or even several centuries after the emergence of that idea. The Hetutattvopadesa 
of Jitari, which juxtaposes the NP with Dharmakirti's Nyayabindu, may be thought of as one example 
for this tendency. 

?6  Tillemans [1991] 1999: 81. 

37 For this development, see Tillemans [1991] 1999: 75. 

?8 Cf. Tillemans [1991] 1999: 85, n. 14. When commenting on this passage, Shentai (YZMS 1.4a-b) gives 
three different explanations of “incompleteness,” among which the first two correspond respectively to 
that of Vasubandhu and that of scholars after Vasubandhu (but before Dignaga), and the last one to that of 
Dignaga and his followers. However, he attributes the first two explanations both ambiguously to a *cer- 
tain master," cf. Tucci 1930: 6, n. 5. The definition of “incompleteness” in the NP is basically the same as 
that in the NMu, see NP 6: sadhanadoso nyünatvam / paksadosah pratyaksadiviruddhatvam | hetudoso 
'siddhānaikāntikaviruddhatvam / drstantadosah sadhanadharmadyasiddhatvam / tasyodbhavanam 
prāšnikapratyāyanam düsanam // NP, 12c12-15: BAJAG LARANE, DE, PRAE AN 
EAE TEGÉDAIME Ga E, REIS, BABAR, MAREI. For an English translation, see 
Tachikawa 1971: 129. NPVP (124,8-12) ad NPT (54,12-13) on this passage: sadhanadoso nyünatvam 
samanyeneti / nyünatvam paksadyavayavanam yathoktalaksanarahitatvam pramanabadhitatvam iti 
yavat / ayam arthah — sādhanavākye 'vayavāpeksayā nyūnatāyā atiriktatayas ca sabhasadah purato 
'bhidhānam yat tat sāmānyena düsanam / višesatas tu paksadosodbhavanam asiddhaviruddhānaikānti- 
kadosodbhāvanam drstantadosodbhavanam và dūsaņam iti / “The fault of the sadhana in general 
(sāmānyena) is incompleteness. That is to say, incompleteness is the fact that the members including 
the thesis and others lack [one or more of] the above mentioned definitions, or is contradicted by 
[other] means of valid cognition (pramana). This means: refutation is any expression in general of the 
incompleteness or redundancy (atiriktata) with regard to any member in the statement of a sadhana in 
front of a witness (sabhasad); in particular (visesatas), however, refutation is either to point out the 
fault of thesis, or to point out the fault of unestablished, contradictory or inconclusive [reason], or to 
point out the fault of example." 

?9?  Tillemans [1991] 1999: 85, n. 15, translation slightly modified. 
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This understanding changes not only how the fault called “incompleteness” as handed 
down from the early phase of Indian logic is understood, but also the conception of what 
kind of factor contributes to the “completeness” of an argument, in the absence of which 
the argument becomes “incomplete” or unsound. We are now inclined to call them the 
“probative factors.” Indeed, a number of elements can be regarded as being capable of 
contributing to the “completeness” of an argument. At first, there should be certain linguistic 
expression with certain ideas the proponent would like to communicate to the opponent. 
This expression should be capable of explicating ideas in accordance with certain semantic 
conventions. Even the intelligence of the opponent could be presupposed as part of the 
necessary prerequisites for an argument to be practically adequate, since he should be 
intelligent enough to pick out the meaning as being the one the proponent intended to 
convey. In addition, one might also include the overall situation of the debate as being 
one where arguments from each side are to be evaluated only according to principles for 
thinking rationally. But not all factors which are necessary for a rational exchange to occur 
contribute to the soundness of an argument in the same way. Therefore, by “probative 
factors," we do not mean all the necessary conditions for an argument to be “complete” in a 
general sense, which are nearly infinite, but only those factors which were actually selected 
by thinkers in the history of logic to be in the focus of their theorization of argument. The 
notion of a “probative factor" is therefore just a meta-logical concept, not a logical one in 
the usual sense. This is a concept only used to represent or recapture the main concern of a 
logician in his theory of argument. In fact, we are bound to select only a limited number of 
elements for reflecting on the soundness of a sound argument in a theoretical manner. This 
does not prevent us from recognizing the fact that there must be other elements remaining 
untheorized in our present framework, or even yet unobserved. 

The mere illustration of probative factors contributes to a theory of argument just as 
little as a good intuition of what a sound argument may look like; it is not yet a theory of 
logic. The key feature of a theory is that the probative factors identified in it are at the same 
time considered to be the criteria for discriminating in a general way a sound argument 
from an unsound one. Theories of argument can be based on different approaches to the 
identification of different kinds of probative factor, and as a result yield different systems 
of criteria for sound argument. In short, different identifications of probative factors betray 
different conceptions of argument, which may lead to different theories of argument, or 
even different logical theories. 

Now, let us return to the historical account as given in the Chinese literature, which is 
in line with PS's new interpretation of “incompleteness.” 


YMDS 57 / 94b17-21: HU E, OEE, a. Dd. "pre, XH 
=, BOA=, BI—H—. Heese, SRL. UE Dd. =A 
BEL, MABAQHJE, BEZKÍfESS, MIRES ? AAAI ? 


[According to] the Bodhisattva Vasubandhu, [there are seven cases of] incom- 
pleteness (nyūnatā). [Of them,] three are the lack of [only] one [statement] 
among the thesis, the reason and the example, three are the lack of two [state- 
ments among them], and one is the lack of all the three [statements]. [Scholars] 
after Vasubandhu all exclude the seventh case. Since the thesis, the reason 
and the example, as three [members], form a sadhana, it is impossible for 
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all of them to be lacking [and there is still an argument]. Since then, there 
would be no substratum (wu ti fī) at all, what could be an argument (sā- 
dhana) and what [kind of argument] could be called faulty on account of being 
incomplete? 


According to this view, logicians before Dignaga identified the probative factors with the 
statements of the thesis, the reason and the example. When one of these factors is lacking, 
the whole argument has the fault of incompleteness. A point that remains unclarified here 
is that the linguistic expression itself could contribute to the “completeness” or soundness 
of an argument in two ways. On one hand, the linguistic expression could be probative in 
representing a certain form of valid reasoning. On the other hand, it could be probative 
in that the reason-statement together with the example-statement is or is accepted to be 
true. According to contemporary logical theory, an argument is sound if and only if all 
its premises are true and the whole argument represents a certain form of valid reasoning. 
Therefore, if the identification of probative factors with the linguistic expression itself does 
not merely represent a good intuition of what a sound argument looks like, but is actually 
taken as resting upon a solid theory, it could possibly provide the Buddhist logicians with 
two different options in theorizing the “completeness” of an argument. 

We name the first option the *formalist approach" in that the logical form itself is 
identified as the probative factor, forms the focus of theorization, and becomes the criterion 
for discriminating sound arguments from unsound ones. For the second option that takes the 
truth of premises to be the foremost criterion for finding sound arguments, we will speak of 
an "epistemic approach" or *dialectic approach," depending on the interpretation of "truth" 
that is chosen. If we interpret a true statement as being approved by ascertained evidences 
(*nis$cayaprasiddha), we have an “epistemic approach." If interpreting a statement's being 
true as merely being accepted to be true, i.e., being equally accepted by both sides in debate 
(*abhyupagamaprasiddha, gong xu ji cheng Ikā FX), we have a “dialectic approach." 
Our text continues: 


YMDS 57-58 / 94b21-26: BH, lai, tavi, BUD I 
Wet, BAS, MLĀ=, WHE. "litis MCA KAEH, lit 
WATA ahi, ZART, MERA, PEDA H, DX]HH— am, REKE 
Wo, IREE. Airi, AE. DU, KIA S=. 


[According to] the Bodhisattva Dignaga, six cases of the fault [of incomplete- 
ness] are mentioned concerning the reason, the first, with the examples, the 
last two (yin yi yu er KI —NG —). They are the six faults concerning the three 
characteristics of a correct reason. [Of them,] three are the lack of pr one 


^ Cf. RINM30c29-31a2: H. TREVI 36, MASZK : Ai, SAAS. TANG, KN 
KAZHE ; pna <, AB t. "Here, the sadhana has two meanings: (1) one reason with 
two examples (yi yin er yu —[X| — If); and (2) the reason, the first, with the examples, the last two 
(yin yi yu er [X|—Ilgj ~). The ‘one reason with two examples’ concerns the three characteristics of a 
correct reason. The ‘reason, the first, with the examples, the last two’ concerns the reason together 
with two examples.” Gomyo i fit (750—834 CE)’s division between — A lj and Hl—Ilj — in this 
passage is quite obscure. However, I have kept the room for such a subtle division in translating these 


two expressions differently, though Kuiji in the above passage equated the three characteristics with 
— NG — but not —Al ij. 
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[characteristic], three are the lack of two [characteristics], and there is no case 
where all the three [characteristics] are lacking. Sixty years before Xuanzang's 
arrival at the Nalanda Temple, there was a learned master (šāstrin, lun shi 
imh) Bhadraruci (xian ai #3), who was famous throughout the world for 
his acute thinking and compassionate heart. No one could compare with him 
in the discipline of hetuvidya. He also excluded this seventh case. The other 
masters, however, were not willing to exclude it. The reason, the first, with the 
examples, the last two, is exactly the three characteristics of a correct reason.*! 


As is reported in the above passage, Buddhist logicians following Dignaga identified 
the factors contributing to the completeness" of an argument directly with the three 
characteristics of a correct reason, the alleged basic criteria for a good argument in Buddhist 
logic. As a detailed account of the trairupya formulae according to the Chinese tradition is 
not in place here, we can make no decision as to whether the “epistemic approach" or the 
“dialectic approach" was actually adopted by those Chinese logicians following Dignaga. 
Still, the evidence from our text clarifies that the “formalist approach" was not chosen. 
Towards this end, we just point out that the “incomplete” or unsound arguments which are 
to be ruled out by the three characteristics represent the same logical form with that of the 
above proof (1), which is typically a sound argument in Buddhist logic, regardless of its 
variety. Indeed, it is not difficult for us to abstract the following form from the above proof 


(1): 


Thesis: Sp 

Reason: Hp 

Positive example: (x) (Hx > Sx) 
Negative example: (x) CSx > -Hx)' 


^ p = paksa the subject, “sound;” S = sādhyadharma the inferable property, “being impermanent;” 
H = hetu the reason-property, “being produced.” Note that, the formalization here is just a 
provisional one adjusted to the present purpose and ignores aspects that are irrelevant. 


^! [n fact, Kuiji is also unwilling to exclude the seventh possibility. Just a few lines after this passage, 


he says: XA S,  — HE BAL, WEF Amin, SAS, vo Vērši, HAGO FMT i 
AE, BJEK, MUAR o HE SRI Dd, MARR, <A, ff JE ? Hat 
SB EIN. (YMDS 58—59 / 94b28-c3) “Again, there is also the case where the statement is 
complete but all the three characteristics are lacking. For example, an upholder of the permanence of 
sound (sabdika, sheng lun shi TEE ai i), against a Buddhist, claims that “sound is permanent, because of 
being a substratum of qualities (gunāšraya, de suo yi PÊPAK, cf. NP 3.2.1(4)), like cessation through 
analytical meditation (pratisamkhyānirodha, ze mie 3A). Whatever is impermanent is not a substratum 
of qualities, like the four great elements (caturmahābhūta, si da zhong V4XKfE)” Although there is an 
argument from the reason ‘being a substratum of qualities,’ it lacks all the three characteristics. How 
can it not be faulty? Hence, the seventh case should also be counted as incomplete." That is to say, 
there could be some linguistic expressions in which all the three characteristics are lacking, although 
expressions of this kind have no probative force at all. Huizhao 2&4 (650—714 CE) gives a much clearer 
example for the seventh possibility: Al vz TEM, IRPI RHEU , EZAN, Ai, SME 
Wo (YMDS 753 / 141c21—22) “For example, ‘sound is permanent, because of being visible.’ [Here,] 
ether is the similar instance. A dish, etc., are dissimilar instances. [The argument] lacks all the three 
characteristics." 
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Moreover, if we regard the negative example as merely the contraposition of its positive 
counterpart, we could just skip it. Then, the whole process of reasoning can be considered as 
beginning from the statement of the positive example and ending with the thesis-statement. 
If the formalization is correct, the above process clearly represents a valid reasoning. 

When commenting on the NP passage on refutation (disana, NP 6),? Huizhao? has 
provided each one of these seven possibilities with an example.^ Here, we just concern 
the first three where only one characteristic is lacking respectively: 


IM Io Io HAZA mu, XpDEG: CEE ARE 
Af, ARAH LING E ee Mo, XR. m oe dcus, gH 
pA e — 3 kā MIN VL: EA PME , ze dā 
Ham, XN. diskā, ACE. THES Al, il < 


The three [kinds of incomplete argument where only] one [characteristic] is 
lacking [respectively] are for example: (1) When a Sankhya, against a Sabdika, 
claims that "sound is impermanent, because of being visible (caksusatva, yan 
suo jian His Hir ki). The thesis (paksa) that sound is impermanent has a pot and 
a dish, etc., as similar instances (apaksa, tong pin Plm), and has ether, etc. 
as dissimilar instances (vipaksa, yi pin Bi). The [argument] lacks only the 
first [characteristic] but has the last two [characteristics]. (2) When a Sabdika, 
against a Sarvastivadin (sa po duo be), claims that “sound is permanent — 
thesis, because of being audible ($rāvanatva, suo wen xing Fira] Y).” [Here,] 
ether is the similar instance equally [accepted by both sides] (gong tong pin 
da] līt). A pot and a dish, etc., are dissimilar instances. [The argument] lacks 
[only] the second characteristic. (3) The reason “being cognizable (prameyatva, 
suo liang xing Fit 54%)” [for the thesis “sound is permanent"] lacks [only] the 
third characteristic. 


If we present all the three arguments in a "syllogistic" manner with subject-predicate 
statements, skip the negative example and all the individual cases cited and refer to the 
“positive example" just as “example” for the sake of convenience, we end up with the 
following three proofs: 


Proof (2) Proof (3) Proof (4) 
Thesis: Sound is impermanent, ^ Sound is permanent, Sound is permanent, 
Reason: for sound is visible. for sound is audible. for sound is cognizable. 


Example: Whatever is visible isim- Whatever is audible is per- Whatever is cognizable is 
permanent. manent. permanent. 


42 
See n. 38. 

^ The YMDS from the commentary on NP 3.3.1(1) to the end is actually written by Huizhao after the 
death of his teacher Kuiji, see Zheng 2010: 605. 

^ See YMDS 752—753 / 141c11-22. 
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It is not a surprise to find out that all the unsound arguments illustrated here and the 
above proof (1) as a sound argument share the same logical form. The differences are only 
as follows: 

In proof (2), the reason-statement “sound is visible" is not true, in that sound is clearly 
not visible. Here, the proposition Hp is false. In this case, only the first characteristic 
paksadharmatvam, i.e., the reason's being (pervasively) a property of the subject (bian shi 
zong fa xing Jie TATE), does not obtain or is not fulfilled.“ 

In proof (3), the example-statement “whatever is audible is permanent" is not true. It 
cannot be instantiated in existent individuals apart from the subject "sound," since only 
sound is audible. Here, the positive example should be interpreted as a statement with 
existential import, like (x) ((x + p & Hx) = Sx) & (Ax) (x + p & (Hx &$x)). The whole 
conjunction is false just because the last conjunct is false. In this case, only the second 
characteristic sapakse sattvam, i.e., the reason's being (certainly) present in similar instances 
(tong pin ding you xing |5 līt XE ME) is not fulfilled, since no similar instance or nothing 
permanent apart from sound itself instantiates the reason-property “being audible." 

In proof (4), the example-statement that ^whatever cognizable is permanent" is also 
not true. There certainly are impermanent things which are not only cognizable but also 
different from sound, say a pot. Here, the first conjunct in the above conjunction is false. 
Hence, the whole conjunction is false. In this case, only the third characteristic vipakse 
'sattvam, i.e., the reason's being (pervasively) absent from dissimilar instances (yi pin bian 
wu xing H hok ##6 YE), is not fulfilled, since the dissimilar instances, things not “being 
permanent" apart from sound itself, also have the reason-property “being cognizable,” like 
a pot. 

In all the three cases, a valid form of reasoning does not perform a role in discriminating 
sound arguments from unsound ones. Arguments are considered as unsound only on account 
of the lacking of this or that characteristic. The “probative factor" is in this theory not 


^ Cf. NP 3.2.1(1): sabdanityatve sādhye cāksusatvād ity ubhayāsiddhah // NPc;, 11c12—13: HK VIEŠ 
ASTE S AS HRA LYE, WES “When one is to prove that sound is impermanent, [the 
reason] ‘because of being visible’ is not established for both (ubhayasiddha).” Cf. Tachikawa 1971: 
123. 

^6 — Oetke 1994: 24, ES4,,,4. 

? Cf. NP 3.2.2(2): asādhāranah šrāvanatvān nitya iti / tad dhi nityānityapaksābhyām vyāvrttatvān 
nityanityavinirmuktasya cānyasyāsambhavāt samšayahetuh | kimbhütasyasya $ravanatvam iti // NPcn 
11c22-24: SAS, WRAY, PII MEA, "E. MEH SEA, T8. MARIE A UE 

APRA, pr VE EA [RISE ? “An uncommon (asadharana) [reason] is: [Sound is] permanent, 

because of being audible.’ For, since this [reason] is [certainly] excluded from both the permanent and 

impermanent kinds (paksa, pin līt) [apart from the subject ‘sound’ ], and since anything else which 
is different from permanent and impermanent is impossible, this [reason] is a cause for doubt. [The 
question remains:] ‘What kind of [thing] has audibility?’” For translation and discussion, see Tachikawa 

1971: 124; Oetke 1994: 33-35. 

Cf. NP 3.2.2(1): sadharanah $abdah prameyatvan nitya iti / tad dhi nityanityapaksayoh sadharanatvad 

anaikantikam / kim ghatavat prameyatvad anityah Sabda ahosvid ākāšavat prameyatvan nitya iti // 

NPc, 11c19—22: Jk, MENEH, Prete, 7$. MERA KKN, ENE. ASRS, 

MEER, BE AE, Pope PE, "RARUS ? “A common (sādhāraņa) [reason] is: 

‘Sound is permanent, because of being cognizable.’ For, since this [reason] is common to both the 

permanent and impermanent kinds [apart from the subject ‘sound’ |, it is inconclusive (anaikantika). 

[The question remains:] “Is sound impermanent because of being cognizable, like a pot, or permanent 

because of being cognizable, like ether?’” Cf. Tachikawa 1971: 124. 
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the logical form, but the set of the three characteristics, just as the three characteristics 
are proclaimed by logicians following Dignaga as sadhana, means of proof. Therefore, in 
identifying the three characteristics as the probative factor, the “formalist approach" is not 
the approach actually stepped on by Buddhist logicians. 


Moreover, each case above where one characteristic is lacking or is not fulfilled can be 
reduced to the scenario where one premise in the argument, either the reason-statement or 
the example-statement, is not true. In this sense, the three characteristics concern nothing 
formal. They are only the definition of the truths of the reason-statement and the example- 
statement, i.e., the definition of the truths of the premises in an argument, in the sense that 
all the premises are true if and only if all the three characteristics are fulfilled. Therefore, 
in identifying the three characteristics as probative factor, the implied intention is that the 
essential factors or criteria for discriminating a sound argument from unsound one should 
be the truths of the premises. The theory of trairupya is only a theorization of this implied 
intention. It is only in this sense that the reason together with the positive and negative 
examples is also proclaimed to be a “probative factor," the sadhana. Whether the emphasis 
is put on the three characteristics or on the reason and the examples is only a matter of the 
level on which this implied intention is to be presented, the level of the meta-language or 
that of the object-language. 


However, one might argue in favor of a formalist interpretation of Buddhist logic that: 
Since at least the statement of the reason and that of the example are recognized as sadhana 
in this new interpretation following PS, there is certainly an awareness of the logical form 
of an argument coming to the core in Buddhist theorization of argument. In this sense, 
the “formalist approach" has not been totally neglected by Buddhist logicians following 
this new interpretation of sadhana. As a matter of fact, what is actually at stake in this 
new interpretation is not the form of these two members, but their truth. As we have said 
above, on the one hand, a good intuition of what a sound argument looks like does not by 
itself amount to a theory of argument, let alone to a “formalist” theory. The Buddhist view 
of the three-membered argument is just a representation of this good intuition. Moreover, 
there is only one form which is actually elaborated in this form of Buddhist theory of 
three-membered argument.” It is nothing but a linguistic standard for all the arguments 
to follow. At any rate, a formal logic does not come about when there is only one form of 
reasoning, which is neither compared with other equally valid forms of reasoning, nor with 
other invalid ones. On the other hand, to adopt an approach other than a “formalist” one and 
to take some factors other than the logical form itself as the theoretically most significant 
does not necessarily imply that the other equally necessary factors, esp. the logical form, 
are rejected or considered to be irrelevant to the completeness" of an argument. To adopt 


4 This is partly demonstrated by the constant practice of transforming a negative statement into its 


affirmative counterpart, cf. NP 2.3: vaidharmyenapi / ... tadyathā / yan nityam tad akrtakam drstam 
yathakasam iti / nityasabdenatranityatvasyabhava ucyate / akrtakašabdenāpi krtakatvasyabhavah / 
yathā bhāvābhāvo 'bhāva iti // NPc; 11b15-18: UAE, ..., AAAS, JEE, nisu, 
Les Sa ZEA, JEHPÓEpGIefEBRÓE, WAIARI. "[The example] by dissimilarity 
[i.e., the negative example] is ... for instance, ‘whatever is permanent is observed to be non-produced, 
like ether.’ Here, the negation (abhava) of being impermanent is said by the word ‘permanent,’ and the 
negation of being produced is said by the word *non-produced, like non-being (abhāva) is the negation 
(abhava) of being (bhava).” Cf. Tachikawa 1971: 121. 
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one particular approach just concerns the focus of theorization and relegates other possible 
candidates for a *probative factor" to a position at the edge of the horizon of a given 
framework, not outside of it.°° 

Therefore, to interpret the Buddhist three-membered argument merely on its face 
value as some Indian equivalence to the Aristotelian syllogism might well be an over- 
interpretation.?! For such an interpretation, the thesis or conclusion has to be taken into 
account so that a form representing the complete process of reasoning can be available for 
further considerations concerning its being valid or not. However, this is obviously not 
the intention of logicians following Dignaga, in that the thesis is explicitly excluded by 
them from “probative factors" and from their fundamental considerations concerning an 
argument's being tenable or not. 


5. Conclusion 


In the development from Vasubandhu to Dignaga and the latter's Indian and Chinese 
followers, and in the new interpretation of sadhana as the triple characterization of a correct 
reason (trairupya) instead of the linguistic expression of a three-membered argument, what 
comes to the fore is a gradually clearer conception of what is essentially decisive for an 
argument to be good or sound. In identifying the decisive factor as the trairupya or the 
truth of premises, Dignaga and his followers lead the Buddhist theory of argument to an 
approach that sharply different from that of the formal logic of their European colleagues. 

A crucial problem that remains undecided, however, is whether the “epistemic approach” 
or the “dialectic approach" was adopted in further historical development after Dignaga 
in India and China. As we have said, we leave the answer open at the present stage. I 
believe that a solution will come about with a comparative study of the interpretation of 
trairupya by Chinese logicians and that by Indian Buddhist logicians after Dignaga, e.g. 
Dharmakirti.?? 


50 Indeed, there are other minor faults beyond the scope of trairūpya which concern the logical form of 


a statement, cf. NP 3.3.1(5): viparitanvayo yatha / yat krtakam tad anityam drstam iti vaktavye yad 
anityam tat krtakam drstam iti braviti // NPcy 12b14—15: Ber, anata, AWEH, Pike 
^, MEERE, MEHE, Arve. "[An example where] the positive concomitance is reversed 
is that: One states ‘whatever is impermanent is observed to be produced,’ when he should say ‘whatever 
is produced is observed to be impermanent’;” NP 3.3.2(5): viparitavyatireko yatha / yad anityam tan 
mürtam drstam iti vaktavye yan mürtam tad anityam drstam iti braviti // NPc; 12025: (HET, RAAN 
ata, s, Pri. "[Anexample where] the negative concomitance is reversed is that: 
one states ‘whatever is corporeal (marta, zhi ai Ei fit) is observed to be impermanent, when he should 
say ‘whatever is impermanent is observed to be corporeal’.” Cf. Tachikawa 1971: 127, 128. 
5! This is exactly the conclusion of Tillemans’ 1991 article (Tillemans [1991] 1999: 78—81), where he 
clearly shows that the thesis or conclusion constitutes “an integral part of the syllogism,” but not of 
the Buddhist sadhana, and that this fact foreshadows the “fundamental incommensurability" between 
syllogism and sadhana. To certain extent, my treatment of the concept of sadhana in Chinese literature 
could be regarded as presenting the matter “from a slightly different angle.” 
I have made some preliminary attempts in this direction, esp. on the concept of sapaksa and vipaksa 
in Chinese Buddhist logic, and on a logical reading of the second characteristic under the Chinese 
interpretation, see Tang 2015: 289—307, 323—336. For the most extensive and profound analysis of the 
“epistemic operator" in Indian logic and of the trairupya, see Oetke 1994. 
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A Causeless Liberation? Ksemaraja's Response to 
Dharmakirti's Critique of Initiation 


by 
Somadeva Vasudeva 


1 Who are Dharmakirti's Saivas? 


Ksemaraja (active around 1000—1050 CE), a Kashmirian exegete of the non-dualist Saiva 
Mantramarga, has supplied, as an appendix to his commentary on the Svacchandatantra, 
a short Prakarana style tract defending the theory that Saiva ritual initiation, or diksa, is 
capable of bestowing final liberation. Ksemaraja begins with a Buddhist purvapaksa built 
on ten and a half verses of Dharmakirti's Pramanavarttika, namely the Pramanasiddhi 
257cd-267.! Before proceeding to analyze Ksemaraja’s work, it is helpful to establish 
the identity of Dharmakirti's original opponent. What kind of Saiva views is Dharmakirti 
attacking, and how do these views compare to what Ksemaraja is defending? 

As Acharya (2014) has shown, Dharmakirti addresses the doctrines of the early dualist 
Saivasiddhanta, that is, groups who accepted the authority of revealed scriptures such as 
the Nisvasatattvasamhita, the Kiranatantra, and the Svayambhuvasutrasamgraha. 'The 
Nišvāsatattvasamhitā, the earliest work of this school that has come down to us, is tentatively 
dated to around 450—550 CE. It is in this work that we see the first defense of the new 
doctrine that was to become the hallmark of the Saiva Mantramārga: The claim that dīksā, 
or initiation, is sufficient cause for the end of rebirth. We are asked to believe that this is 
possible because Saiva mantras have an unimaginable power (acintyavibhava)? capable 
of excising the substantial defilements that lead to incarnation. The early Saivasiddhanta 
makes the claim that this excision can be empirically verified in a ritual of weighing, the 
tuladiksa, or dhatadiksa, "Initiation with the scales." Dharmakirti responds to this kind of 
a claim in the Pramanasiddhi section of the Pramanavarttika: 


PV Pramanasiddhi 258cd—260ab: 


nālam bijadisamsiddho vidhih pumsam ajanmane //258// 
tailabhyangagnidahader api muktiprasangatah / 


| PV Pramanasiddhi, 257cd—267 (Edni). 

For the Saivas mantras are souls appointed by the cause deity Siva to enable various effects. Matariga- 
pāramešvaravrtti of Ramakantha to Vidyapada 7.40cd—42ab: ...sabdātiriktā atmavisesa eva mantrah 
syuh..., “Mantras are specific souls, different from sounds." Similarly, Matangapāramešvara Vidyapada 
7.42cd—3: vacyavacakabhedo "yam suprasiddho mahamune | moksārtham suniyuktānām vacyanam 
karanecchaya / niyuktā vacakatvena varnah Sastre šivodaye, “O great sage, this dichotomy of denoted 
and denoter is well-known. In Saiva scripture, [certain] phonemes have, by the will of the cause-deity 
(Siva = kāraņa-), been prescribed as denoters of commissioned mantra[-souls], for the purpose of 
liberation.” Scil., both the mantra souls that are the vācyas, and the phonemes used that are the vacakas 
(sometimes also: šabdas), are considered to be mantras. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti's Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 497—512. 
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prāg guror lāghavāt pašcān na pápaharanam krtam 1/259//° 
mā bhüd gauravam evāsya na papam gurv amūrtitah | 


A ritual admitted as effective for seeds and so on is not sufficient to end rebirth 
for persons, because of the undesirable consequence that liberation could also 
[be brought about] by rubbing with sesame oil, or by burning with fire, and so 
on. 


A removal of sin is not established by [the initiand's] prior heavier weight and 
subsequent lighter weight. Let him become even weightless [after initiation]! 
[It proves nothing:] Sin has no weight because it is formless. 


Dharmakirti objects here to the Saiddhantika claim that mantras possess the power to 
liberate. The intended inference is probably something like the following: “An initiatory 
mantra-procedure is sufficient cause for the end of rebirth. Because sin-seeds are burnt. 
Just as in the case of other burnt seeds.” Here the reason is a type of viruddhahetu called 
dharmavisesaviruddha. That is to say, it establishes an undesired additional property 
(dharmavisesa) for the probandum, namely that an end of rebirth can also be achieved by 
other things that stop seeds from sprouting, such as heating or rubbing with oil. Both parties 
actually accept that mantras can bring about other effects, such as destroying the capacity 
of seeds to sprout and neutralizing snake-poison (perhaps the most common practical 
application of mantras). For Dharmakirti, as Eltschinger (2001: 86) explains: *...les mantra 
possédent, en vertu de leur propre nature (svabhava, svarupa), une efficacité naturelle 
(*bhāvašakti) dont le mode d'opération demeure inexplicable." For the Saivas, the efficacy 
of mantras — understood as souls appointed to this high office by Siva — derives from the 
“virility of mantras” (mantravirya).! These minor supernatural effects supposedly prove 
that mantras can indeed perform also their primary function of effecting liberation through 
initiation. Dharmakirti's prasanga then asserts that if mantras can block rebirth, then other 
methods used to prevent seeds from sprouting should also be capable of blocking rebirth. 


i Prajiiākaragupta: atha tailabhyangasya tāvanmātram eva samarthyam evam sati diksayam api samanam 


tathà / Manorathanandin: diksayah prag guroh pascal laghavad diksaya na papaharanam asya diksita- 
sya kim tu gauravam evasya krtam sat ma bhüd iti kasman na kalpyate / laghavam hi gauravavirodhi 
dr$yamanam tadabhavam eva gamayen na papabhavam / papam eva gurv iti cen na papam gurv 
amürtito mürtatvabhavat / 

For this translation see Acharya 2014. 

Subject: (dīksā-/mantra-]vidhih, property to be proven: alam ajanmane, reason: dagdhapapa|[bija]tvat, 
example: dagdhabijavat. 

Matangapāramešvaravrtti of Ramakantha to Vidyapada 7.40cd—42ab: sabdātiriktā ātmavišesā eva 
mantrah syuh, “Mantras are specific souls, different from sounds." 

For an authoritative, early, Saiddhantika exposition of mantravīrya see Matarigaparamesvara Caryapada 
5.13cd-16 with Ramakantha's commentary. The history of the concept of mantravirya has not yet been 
written. Ksemaraja and his non-dualist co-religionists have settled on defining mantravirya as purna- 
hamtāvimarša an awareness of the plenary self. See Šivasūtravārttika 1.20: mantraviryam iti proktam 
purnahamtavimarsanam, also Tantralokaviveka 5.137: mantrayati svabhedena visvam parāmršatīti 
mantrah, parah pramātā. For purnahamtavimarsana, see Utpaladeva's Ajadapramatrsiddhi 22: ya 
samvidah svatmamatravisrantih sa eva pūrnāhamtāvimaršasvabhāvo 'hambhavo ’rthavyavasthapako 
giyate. On purnahamta see Ksemaraja's Netroddyota 7.16 avataranika: aham bhütva dehadipramatrta- 
prašamanena purnahamtam āvišyety arthah. 
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Since other methods used to sterilize seeds are not capable of blocking rebirth, there is no 
reason to believe that mantras are capable of doing so.* The notion that mantras have the 
power to nullify the ability of karmic seeds to sprout is also a topos of the early, dualist 
Saivasiddhanta Kiranatantra: 


The action of many existences has its seeds burnt,” so to speak (iva), by mantras 
[in initiation]. Future [action] too is blocked; [but] that by which this [body is 
sustained can be destroyed only] by experience. (trans. Goodall).!? 


Dharmakirti then refutes the Saiva claim that weighing the initiate before and after initiation, 
and seeing that he weighs less afterwards, demonstrates that mantras have removed his 
sins. Beyond the scriptural sources, the two earliest exegetes of this tradition to whose 
ideas we still have access are Brhaspati (ca. 650—750, of whose work, however, only a few 
fragments survive) and Sadyojyotis (ca. 675—725).!! Of these two, Sadyojyotis is explicit 
on the probative value of the initiation with the scales (tuladiksa, dhatadiksa): 


[By initiation] on the scales, [the initiand] is purified of great sins such as 
brahminicide. One may know that his bonds have been destroyed through 
direct evidence, just as the destruction of poison [by Garuda-mantras is proved 
by visible evidence].'* 


Very similarly, Sadyojyotis speaks of the ritual destruction of sin being “perceived” (drsta) in 
his Varešvaraparīksā 3.83.'° Other scriptures, such as the Sardhatrisatikdlottara, classified 
the ‘evidence’ of the ritual of the scales as the fourth of a list of eight pratyayas,'* which it 
understood as faith-inspiring miracles, ? a position the Saiva non-dualists were subsequently 
to develop further. 

The example of poison is possibly also what Dharmakirti intended by the force of his 
-adi. Poison was a stock example for the Saiddhantikas. In the Sarvajfianottara we read: 


8 Dharmakirti criticises the Saiddhantika's extension of the observable blocking of the power to sprout in 


ordinary seeds, to invisible, karmic ‘seeds’ as unwarranted. If the two cases were really completely 
congruent, then actions such as burning etc. should also have congruent effects. Paksa: [Diksa-/mantra- 
]vidhih, sadhya: papaharanakrt, hetu: prag guror laghavat pascat. Here, the idea that sin or karma has 
weight is anyatarasiddha; it is only accepted by the Saiddhantika. 

For the compound dagdhabijam see Svāyambhuvasūtrasamgraha 3.15a and Rauravasūtrasamgraha 
4.51c. 

Kiranatantra 6.19: anekabhavikam karma dagdhabijam ivanubhih / bhavisyad api samruddham yene- 
dam tad dhi bhogatah // 

For the dates of these authors see Sanderson 2006. 

Tattvasamgraha of Sadyojyotis 38: suddhim vrajati tulayam diksato brahmahatyato mukhyat / pratya- 
yato janiyad bandhanavigamam visaksayavat // 

Narešvaraparīksā 3.83: šubhayā kriyaya vede ksayah papasya coditah / drsta$ ca tatksayah Saive 
kriyayaiva tuladina. Ramakantha, ad loc., is perhaps also more cautious, as he calls this claim a 
"supporting argument" (yukti) and not a "proof?" ihapi dhatadiksayam evamvidhā yuktir asty eveti na 
niryuktikah kriyaya karmasamksayo gadita iti. 

According to Sardhatrisatikalottara 21 these are: [1.] burning without fire, [2.] killing and reviving 
trees, [3.] stunning, [4.] removing the major sins, proven by weighing on a scale, [5.] neutralizing poison, 
[6.] rendering infertile, [7.] removing possession, [8.] quelling a fever. 

I5 See the entry to pratyaya 2 in TAK III. 
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Just as the toxicologist!* (visavaidya), through the power of visualizations and 


seed-mantras, effects the removal of poison, so the acarya effects a disjunction 
with the bonds through Saiva [initiation] rituals.!" Just as a suppression of 
poison [takes place] by the power of mantras and herbs, so there takes place a 
suppression of all bonds through initiation.!* 


It is uncertain whether Dharmakirti knew scriptures such as the Nisvasatattvasamhita? 
or the Rauravasūtrasamgraha or, whether he was merely attacking a popular idea. It is 
possible that he personally consulted these earliest Saiva scriptures, though in view of their 
archaic language it seems unlikely that he would have rated them as credible opponents.”” 
A more plausible candidate, however, is the post-Dinnaga Matangapdramesvara, which 
aspires to a more Sastraic presentation and diction, and which engages in polemics. In its 
yoga section, in the context of the rite of weighing, the Matangapāramešvara does indeed 
claim that diksa removes papa, exactly the claim that Dharmakirti attacks: 


[The fire concentration (agneyi dhāraņā)],' intense with a raging conflagration 
of flames, deployed [through visualization] in the ritual of mounting the scales, 
can render a person free from defilement, [because he is now]? possessed of 
a body from which sin (pāpa-) has been burnt away.? 


Commenting on this, the tenth century Kashmirian Saiddhantika commentator Bhatta 
Ramakantha defends the idea that sin (papa) has mass and that the “body really becomes 
heavier, because sin is a function of tamas, and so has mass." He corroborates this by citing 
I$varakrsna's Sāmkhyakārikā 13c, where it is said that, “the factor tamas is heavy and it 
conceals."?^ The Yuktidīpikā (ca. 680—720 CE) explains this heaviness as a dullness of the 


16 


This is how Aghorašiva interprets the verse (...yathā visavaidyo mantrasamarthyena dhyānādinā ca 
karmana visaharanam karoti...). It would also be quite natural to take the Gcarya as the subject. While 
Aghora$iva might not approve of the idea that an acarya should engage in low status activities such as 
curing snake-bite, it is plausible that this is the intention of the Sarvajfianottara. ayam abhiprayah / 
prāyašcittakarmaņā duskrtebhyo moksasravanad anaikantikam etat / tataš ca yatha visavaidyo ma- 
ntrasamarthyena dhyānādinā ca karmana visaharanam karoti tathācāryo 'pi Siva$aktyupabrmhitena 
diksakhyena karmana malddipasavislesam karotity avirodhah. 

Sarvajfianottara Vidyapada 8: visapaharam kurute dhyanabijabalair yatha / kurute pāšavišlesam 
tathācāryah šivādhvaraih // 

Sarvajfianottara Vidyāpāda 9: mantrausadhabalair yadvat sannirodho visasya tu / tatha hi sarvapāšā- 
nām sannirodhas tu dīksayā // 

Nišvāsatattvasamhitā Mūlasūtra 7.15ab: tulayā šodhayet papam atmanasya parasya va | 
Rauravasūtrasamgraha 8: 3: yathā sūryodayam prāpya tamah ksipram vinašyati / evam dīksām samā- 
sadya dharmādharmair vimucyate // “As darkness gets instantly destroyed after having reached the 
time of sunrise, in the same way one is freed from merits and demerits as soon as he receives initiation." 
(Trans. Acharya 2014: 16.) 

The fire concentration is one of the four (or five) dharanas common in Saiddhantika sadarigayoga, see 
Vasudeva 2004: 297-299. 

Read as a hetugarbhavisesana. 

Matangaparamesvara Yogapada 2.48—9ab: tulārohavidhāne ca prayogārthe balotkata / vegavadbhih 
karālāsrair mayūkhaih samprayojita // karoti vigatakle$am dagdhapapatanum naram / 
Sāmkhyakārikā 13c: guru varaņakam tamah. Yuktidīpikā ad loc.: tatra gurutvam kāryasyādhoga- 
mahetur dharmah, karanasya vrttimandata / varanam api karyagatam ca dravyāntaratirodhānam / 
karanagata casuddhih prakasapratidvand|vt]bhüta / 
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internal instrument that causes downward motion of the effect (karya). This shifts the focus 
away from sin to the Samkhya guna of tamas, a material constituent of primal matter; but 
for Dharmakirti this claim still would remain anyatarasiddha. 

A significant problem in assuming that Dharmakirti knew the Matangaparamesvara 
as we now know it, is that the Matangapāramešvara's Vidyapada also teaches a more 
developed theory of mala as opposed to the simpler idea of papa found in the Yogapdda.”° 
There is, however, no evidence that Dharmakirti knew the theory of a material mala. As 
Goodall (2013: s.v. pasa) notes, it may be a later development: 


In a number of the earliest surviving Siddhantatantras, "impurity" (mala) is 
noticeable by its absence: we find no mention of it in the Ni, in the non-eclectic 
recensions of the Kalottara, such as the SarK, in what survives of the RauSS 
or even in the SJU(G) (in which, pace Aghorašiva, the word mala is used to 
refer to karman). The first surviving Siddhanta in which “impurity” figures 
may be the SvaSS. 


It is conceivable, therefore, that Dharmakirti knew only the Matarigaparamesvara's Yoga- 
pada, or, since this reference to sin (papa) in the Yogapada is an archaic throwback, it is 
also possible that Dharmakirti had access to the archetype. It is relevant, in this context, 
that the Matangapdramesvara’s Yogapāda also elsewhere evidences Saivas engaging with 
the Buddhist Pramana tradition. Matangapdramesvara Yogapada 4.15cd—16a paraphrases 
Dinnaga’s definition of pratyaksa: anirdesyam asamdigdham kalpanapodhagocaram | pra- 
tyaksam, ““Sense-knowledge is unobjectifiable, free of doubt, and free of imagination.” If 
the Matangaparamesvara’s Yogapada section itself appears to be in dialogue with the Bud- 
dhist Pramana tradition, it becomes more likely that a Buddhist response can be expected. 
Until a more reliable critical edition of the Matangaparamesvara has been published, any 
chronological layering of the text remains speculative. We may conclude that it is possible 
that Dharmakirti is responding to a text as late as the Matangapāramešvara s Yogapada. 


2 After Dharmakirti 


Dharmakirti's critique of initiation may have had a noticeable impact on the Saiddhantikas. 
Acharya (2014: 14—16) notes that Dharmakirti’s Saivas speak of initiation removing sin 
(papa) or unseen, yet still weighty, demerit (adrsta), an idea that he traces back to the 
Saivasiddhanta’s foundational scripture, the Nisvasatattvasamhita. This he contrasts with 
the post-Dharmakirti Saiva doctrine that initiation removes a defilement (mala), an imper- 
ceptible substance (dravya) that acts on the soul from outside.”° Acharya has posited that 
this development was motivated by Buddhist criticism of the early Saiva Mantramarga, and 
that Dharmakīrti provides us with a concrete example of what this criticism looked like.” 


?5 Especially in chapter 6, the Pumpāšešvaraprakaraņa. 


26 See Sanderson 1992: 285. 

27 “The Saiva Mantramarga believed that all accumulated sin is removed by the rite of initiation, and also 
that this rite alone can remove it. But already in an early phase of the development of Saiva ideology, 
the Pasupata- Saiva belief that initiation removes sin, permanently or otherwise, was met with strong 
criticism from the Buddhists, and they had to readjust their theory. For this, the Saivas apparently 
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3 The causes of liberation 


If it is initiation that removes the defilements that cause bondage, then why does not 
everyone seek Saiva initiation? Is there some other factor that prompts individual to seek 
Saiva initiation. Both the dualists and non-dualists held that a salvific divine contact called 
the descent of grace (Saktipata) had to occur before a bound soul developed an interest in 
seeking initiation. In a sense this was the most significant event in the spiritual career of a 
Saiva. But what, we may ask, caused the descent of grace? 

Within the dualist fold two rival schools of thought emerged. One of the earliest ideas 
was that the descent of grace was caused by a karmic equilibrium (karmasāmya) caused by 
two simultaneously maturing karmas of equal strength. In the ensuing logjam, God needs 
intervene to maintain the regular working of karmic retribution, but any divine contact 
inevitably changes the individual in a profound way. A later idea, promoted by Sadyojyotis, 
was the theory of the maturation of defilement (malaparipāka), a kind of ripening of mala 
that renders it fit for removal. 

The non-dualists rejected both of these narratives and held that God was completely 
free in his bestowal of grace (nirapeksa). 

The history of these developments is somewhat difficult to trace in our available sources. 
After Sadyojyotis and Brhaspati there follows a long gap of more than two hundred years in 
our record of the Saiddhantika theorists until their tradition was revived by later Kashmirians 
such as Narayanakantha and Ramakantha, authors who have been described as scriptural 
fundamentalists who wished to return to the original positions of Sadyojyotis.?? In this 
apparent interregnum, it appears that rival theories of the causes and processes that lead up 
to liberation gained currency. We have evidence that there existed other early Saiddhantika 
exegetes who rejected Sadyojyotis’ interpretation of the processes that lead to initiation 
and thence to liberation, objecting specifically to the idea that Siva needs to take karma 
into account, and espousing instead a radical karmanirapeksavada, as did the later non- 
dualist Saivas. Abhinavagupta, for example, reports, approvingly, that a certain Aniruddha, 
apparently an early commentator of the Matarngaparamesvara, held that the descent of 
liberating grace was in no way dependent on karma.” Evidently, Bhatta Ramakantha, 
keen to reestablish Sadyojyotis' theory of the ripening of impurity (malaparipaka) as the 
decisive factor, would not have approved of this position. Above all, he wished to limit the 


resorted to those Vedic texts from which their Pāšupata predecessors had adapted and adopted the rite 
of initiation and related ideas. In these texts sin was depicted as innate impurity." (Acharya 2014: 23) 
“Bhatta Ramakantha presents his exegesis in a fundamentalist spirit as a return to the original position 
set out in an earlier time by the founding fathers of his tradition with the purpose of rescuing it from the 
contamination it had suffered from attempts to assimilate its scriptures to alien perspectives, at one 
extreme to that of orthodox Brahmanism and at the other to that of the Sakta Saivas.” (Sanderson 2007: 
427-428) 

Tantraloka 13.293cd—295ab: šrīmatāpy Aniruddhena šaktim unmilinim vibhoh // vyacaksanena matange 
varnitā nirapeksatā / sthavarante "pi devasya svarūponmīlanātmikā // šaktih patanti sapeksa na kvapiti 
suvistarāt. “The venerable Aniruddha too has taught that [Siva's liberating power] is autonomous when 
commenting on the Lord's ‘power that awakens’ in the Tantra of Matanga [the Matangapāramešvara, 
Vidyāpāda 4.44], explaining at great length that when the power of the Lord descends it is beholden 
to nothing, being an unfolding of the nature of the self that can take place even in the extreme case of 
immobile life-forms." (Trans. Sanderson 2006: 81-82 n. 54) 
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Figure 1: The gradualist model 
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operation of Siva's descent of grace (saktipdta) to what he considered meritorious human 


beings. 
For Dharmakirti, on the other hand, the cause of rebirth is fully explained by the 


30 


influence of two kinds of conscious intention (samcetana), one being false knowledge 
(mithyājūāna-) and the other being the craving that arises from it (tadudbhūtatarsa-).*' 


PV Pramanasiddhi 2.260cd—262ab: 


mithyajfianatadudbhütatarsasamcetanavasat // 
hīnasthānagatir janma tena?? tacchin?? na jayate | 
tayor eva hi samarthyam jatau tanmatrabhavatah // 

te cetane svayam karmety** akhandam janmakaranam / 


Birth is to enter an inferior mode of existence, ? under the influence of [two 
kinds of] conscious intention, [one instigated by]** false knowledge and [the 
other instigated by] the craving that arises from it. Therefore, one who severs 
these two is not born [again], for they alone, by their mere presence, are 
sufficient [causes] for [re]birth. These two kinds of intention are of themselves 
motivated action, and so constitute the complete cause of [re]birth.*” 
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Kiranavrtti on Vidyapada 6.11cd-12. 

For a discussion of Dharmakirti's proof of rebirth see Franco 1997. 

tena] Edni Edpra, tatas Edma. 

tacchin] Edma Edpra, tac chin Edmi (understand as: te (du.) chinattīti tacchid). 

karmety] Edmi Edina, karmaty? Edpra. 

A gati is a rebirth destination, see Franco 1997: 69. 

Manorathanandin: tadudbhitas tarso mithyajfianaprabhava trsna / tabhyam samprayukte cetane tadva- 
Sad ya hinasthanagatis taj janmety uktam. 

See also the discussion of this passage in Bodhicaryavatarapafijika 9: nanu ca satyadaršanād avi- 
dyadi prahīyate, tatprahanat samskaradiprahanakramena trsnapi prahiyate / trsnaviparyasamati ca 
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After Dharmakirti, or, in different Saiva traditions not known to him, the Saivas had 
developed the idea that initiation removed not papa, but the three substantial impurities 
(mala): ānava, māyīya, karma.?* The non-dualists inherited this theory, but, on the authority 
of the Mālinīvijayottara, they re-interpreted the defilements as three forms of ignorance.?? 
A standardized set of expansions for the three defilements becomes commonplace (see 
e.g. Netratantroddyota 16.56): [1.] anava = apurnammanyata, erroneous belief that one is 
incomplete, [2.] karma = $ubhasubhadisamskara, positive and negative karmic latencies, 
[3.] mayrya = bhinnavedyapratha, manifestation of differentiated objects of cognition. 

It is not impossible, here (see table 1), to see a parallel between Dharmakirti's false 
knowledge and the non-dualist's erroneous belief that one is incomplete, and between 
Dharmakirti's craving that arises from false knowledge and the non-dualists positive and 
negative karmic tendencies. The third mala, that accounts for the differentiation of the 
objects of cognition, is something Dharmakirti might have included also under mithyajnana. 
It may be this closeness that leads Ksemaraja to adopt at times a conciliatory tone, pointing 
out that the only difference of opinion is that the Buddhists refuse to accept that mantras 
have enough power to liberate. 


Table 1: The causes of bondage 


Early Saivasi- Dharmakirti Later Dualist Saiva Non-dualists 
ddhanta Saivasiddhanta 
Innate papa ora- Two kinds of conscious Three substantial Three forms of 
drsta intention: defilements (mala): ignorance (mala): 
1. 1. anava, 1. anava = 
mithyajndnasamcetana 2. mayiya, apurnammanyata, 
2. trsnāsamcetanā 3. karma 2. karma = šubhāšu- 
arising from bhadisamskara, 
mithyajriana 3. mayiya = 
bhinnavedyapratha 


4 The process of liberation 


What happens to the initiand after the binding defilements are nullified with Saiva mantras? 
An overview of the possible processes and outcomes described in the Mālinīvijayottara is 
given in figure 1. At time T+0 the bound soul is affected by a descent of grace (Saktisa- 
mbandha). This occurs at a certain time of self-reflection (kalavisesa) and is dependent 


punarbhavotpattinimitte / tatas ca tayor abhavat tusarahitasya bijasyeva karmanah sadbhave ’pi na 
kimcid vihanyate iti / taduktam — mithyajfianatadudbhutatarsasamcetanavasat / hīnasthānagatir janma 
tyaktva caitan na jayate // iti / The reading of 261b is quite different: "Having given up this (most 
naturally etad here refers to janma, though logically we would expect a reference to ajfiana and trsna) 
one is not born again." 

38 See Vasudeva 2004: 164—166, and the respective entries in the Tāntrikābhidhānakoša for definitions of 
these. 


59 See Mālinīvijayottara 1.24ab. 
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Figure 2: The default case: liberation after death 


death — © © © 
EU HEN | e 
birth — Pj PA BA Mu 


Py = paurusam jnanam (=svasvarūpa) 

PA = paurusam ajnanam (=purusanisthapataka) 
Ba = bauddham ajianam (=bhedabuddhi) 

Mu = mukti 


on the fitness of the candidate. If the descent of grace is of the rare, extremely intense 
variety (tivrativra), souls are liberated immediately (mul). For others, at T+1, ignorance 
(ajūāna) is loosened and there arises a desire to go to a Saiva guru (yiyāsā). At T+2 the guru 
performs the ritual intervention of initiation using efficacious Saiva mantras. Liberation 
can take place either immediately afterward, or after death (mu2, mu3).*° 


This account, however, glosses over an important additional event that takes place 
during initiation. It is not merely a ritual of eradication (ksapana), but also a ritual of 
conferring (dana). The binding defilements (pašuvāsanāh) are destroyed and an essential 
self-knowledge (jfianasadbhavah) is bestowed."! It is after elaborating on this dual power 
of mantras that Ksemaraja cites Pramanavarttika 2.258cd—259ab and charges Dharmakirti 
with failing to take this aspect into account: 


Svacchandoddyota 5.88, S, 149v: yat tu 


nālam bijadisamsiddho^ vidhih pumsām ajanmane / 
tailabhyangagnidahadav® api muktiprasangatah // (Pramāna- 
varttika 2.258cd—259ab) 


40 
41 


Abhinavagupta interprets this passage slightly differently in his Tantrāloka. 

Ksemaraja in Svacchandoddyota 5.88, p. 76: dīyate jūānasadbhāvah ksīyante pašuvāsanāh / danaksa- 
panasamyukta dīksā tenaeha kirtita. 

2 ?samsiddho Edmi Edma, °samsiddhau Kea S4. 


45 tailabhyangagnidahadav] Kea, tailābhyangānidāhādāv Sı, tailābhyangāgnidāhāder Edmi Edgy. 
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ityuktam tais tat tesam evopahasyatam aviskaroti / yatah sthavarajangama- 
krtrimādyātmano visasya** svakaryakaranasaktipraéamanam ^? bijavad yan 
mantraih kriyate tatrapy etad vaktum praptam / atha tailabhyangader bija 
eva Saktinirodhakrttvam na tu višesakrttvam* mantranam tu” tatrāpīty u- 
cyate / tarhy acintyaprabhavatvat tesam pāšaprašamane 'pi samarthyam kim 
na sahyate / 


But their claim: A ritual admitted as effective for seeds and so on is not 
sufficient to end rebirth for persons, because of the undesirable conse- 
quence of liberation also [being brought about] by rubbing with sesame 
oil, or by burning with fire, and so on, only makes them objects of derision. 
For, in the case of a poison of either immobile, mobile, or artificial type, ^? 
mantras quell its power to bring about its natural effect just as in the case 
of the seed, and this objection [of rubbing with oil] can [therefore] also be 
raised in that case.*” However (atha), anointing with oil etc. can only obstruct 
a capacity of the seed, but it is not able to add anything distinct, but it is said 
that mantras can do so. Therefore, because they have an inconceivable power, 
why can you not accept that they are also capable of neutralizing the bonds. 


What kind of knowledge is this special kind of gnosis that is conferred by initiation? To 
determine this, Abhinavagupta proceeds with an heuristic evaluation in the opening section 
of his Tantrasara. Knowledge, he says, is the cause of liberation, because it is the opposite 
of ignorance, which is the cause of bondage. Ignorance can be of two kinds, one present 
in the intellect (buddhigata) and the other implicit in individuality itself (paurusa). The 
former (buddhigata) is non-ascertainment (doubt) or wrong ascertainment (error). The 
latter (paurusa) is individualized differential cognition (vikalpasvabhava) which causes 
samsara. This paurusa form of ignorance is removed by initiation. But initiation cannot take 
place while intellectual ignorance persists. Intellectual ignorance is removed by cultivating 
the discernment (adhyavasaya) of what must be cultivated and what must be rejected. 
Figure 2 shows these forms of knowledge and ignorance in relation to initiation and death. 
To this can be added the idea of the jrvanmukta who develops gnosis before death, a theory 
not discussed here. 


visasya] Kea, visayasya Si. 

svakaryakarana?] Kea, svakaryakarana? S4. 

visesakrttvam] Kea, visesa® Si. 

tu] Kea, na tu Sı. 

The three sources of poison are toxic plants, venomous animals, and artificial or processed derivatives 
of these such as camphor. See Manoramātīkā to Tantraraja 3.37. 

The proposed inference is: [1. paksa:] A mantra-procedure [2. sadhya:] is sufficient to quell poison, [3. 
hetu:] because it suppresses the innate power to produce the normal effect. [4. drstanta:] just as in notes 
case of a seed.” ([1] mantravidhih [2] visaprasamanakrt, [3] svakāryakaraņašaktinirodhakrttvāt, [4] 
bijavat. Here the reason should be again dharmavisesaviruddha, yet Dharmakirti does not disavow the 
medical use of mantras. As we see Ksemaraja adduces a different hetu: acintyaprabhavatvat, “because 
they have inconceivable power.” This alludes to a famous list (manimantrausadha-) of non-ordinary 
substances that can cancel the innate capacities of things. For example there exists a non-ordinary gem 
(mani = asbestos?) that can cancel fire’s capacity to burn, etc. 
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2 Ksemaraja and the Saiddhantikas 


Ksemaraja's own teacher Abhinavagupta had placed little value on such supernatural 
displays as he does not subscribe to the probative view of initiation with the scales. He went 
as far as claiming that such pratyaya-miracles occurring during initiation with the scales 
are meant to give comfort to the simple-minded (müdhajana).?? While both the dualists 
and the non-dualists accepted that a descent of grace was a prerequisite for liberation, 
they differed fundamentally on its underlying cause. The non-dualists refused to admit 
any causal factors at all, for to do so would have compromised their doctrine of divine 
autonomy (svatantryavada). Ksemaraja therefore refutes the rival Saiddhantika theories of 
a karmic equilibrium and a maturation of defilement at great length. The Saiddhantikas, in 
turn, charged the non-dualists with a similarly specific catalogue of false doctrines:?! 


1. Isvara would act without deliberation when he punishes and rewards souls without 
cause or motivation. 

I$vara would have to create all realities at once. 

I$vara would have to bestow all karmic rewards to all at once. 

Souls would lose their true form during liberation and would be reborn. 

The scriptural statement that defilement is substantial would make no sense. 


Qro ps 


To get an overview of the structure of Ksemaraja's central argument we can look to his own 
brief summary of itthat he included in his commentary to Stavacintamani of Bhattanarayana 
(late 9* to early 10* cent. CE).? This pair of hymns reposed the question of grace as a 
dilemma: does the individual need to pacify the mind before liberating grace can enter, or 
is a calm mind the result of liberating grace? 


Stavacintamani 117—118: 
I waver — 


O Lord, do you enter?“ awareness? when it is pellucid,* 


or does it become pellucid because you have entered? 


9? Tantraloka 20.1cd: atha dīksām bruve mūdhajanāšvāsapradāyinīm // 


3! Svacchandoddyota p. 96. 

>?  Stavacintàmanivivrti 117—118: vitatya caitan mayaiva šrīsvacchandavivrtau pancamapatalante diksa- 
samarthanavasare vicaritam, “I myself have analyzed this in detail in my Svacchandavivrti, at the end 
of the fifth chapter in the context of justifying initiation." 

The verses are introduced with the assertion that the descent of divine grace is not beholden to anything 
(nirapeksa), Stavacintamanivivrti 117—118: idanim nirapekso bhavacchaktipata eva cidanandagha- 
nasvātmasamāvešamayabhaktibhājo janan sampadayati, na tu karmasamyamalaparipakadihetuko 
"sau, napi bhavacchaktyadhisthanan malasya kramena paripāka ity etat Slokadvayena aha, “Now, with 
two verses he states that your descent of grace, which is not dependent [on anything], directly perfects 
persons who are filled with devotion, by which is meant an immersion into one's own self, which is a 
homogeneous bliss of consciousness." 

Ksemaraja glosses this as “preside over with your power:” nivišase — svasaktyadhisthanam karosi. 
Ksemaraja: manasi — samvedane. 

Ksemaraja expands this to subsume the two theories of the Saiddhantikas, the ripening of impurity 
(malaparipāka) and karmic equilibrium (karmasāmya): prasanne — paripakvamale samjatakarmasamye 
va sati (sati] Ed, manasi sati Jj "* R,™®). 
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But this is how the question can be resolved: 
Your controlling presence is itself the pellucidity of awareness. 


It is perfection, it is the highest level? 


Neither option spelled out in the first stanza is acceptable to the non-dualists, for in either 
case Siva remains beholden (sāpeksa-) to some extrinsic factors or conditions necessary 
to trigger the descent of grace. Bhattanarayana’s second stanza presents the non-dualists 
solution: He identifies the active entrance (pravesa-) by Siva’s liberating power of grace 
as Siva's controlling presence (tvadadhisthāna-), which is then reified as nothing other 
than the pellucid awareness that is the essence of the liberated state. Ksemaraja explains 
the cpd. as follows: “Your controlling presence is nothing other than the unveiling of your 
autonomous powers by suspending immersion into the concealment of your true form.”>% 

Ksemaraja’s commentary then rehearses his main attacks against the Saiddhantikas. If 
they argue that the descent of liberating grace is caused by either the ripening of impurity 
(malaparipāka) or by a karmic equilibrium (karmasamya) then we need to ask: What 
causes either of these two phenomena??? If the answer is that they are controlled by Siva's 
superintending power, then they are redundant, and we should just admit that power as the 
autonomous agency responsible for liberating grace. If the answer is that there is no cause, 
then we need to ask why the descent does not take place for everyone all at once." If it is said 
that it takes place after a specific amount of time for each person, then how is it not the same 
as establishing a fixed time, since bondage?! is for everyone beginningless? If the answer 
is that for any given soul it eventually takes place somehow, at some unspecified time, then, 
unless we adduce some other dissimilar and sentient cause, we have the incoherence of 
impurity — unequivocally insentient because its intrinsic power is that of obstruction — 
producing a heterogeneous, sentient, effect in the form of maturation.® If it is claimed that 
the time we are talking about acts as an auxiliary cause, then, when asked what this time 
might be, no answer is forthcoming. If it is argued that impurity gradually transforms into 
a different, mature form, then, unless we adduce another dissimilar cause such as heat” 
in the case of milk transforming into yoghurt, we have the incoherence of an impossible 


>"  Stavacintámani 117—118: prasanne manasi svamin kim tvam nivisase kim u / tvatpravesat prasīdet tad 


iti dolayate janah // ni$cayah punar eso ’tra tvadadhisthanam eva hi / prasado manasah svamin sā 
siddhis tat param padam // 

Ksemarāja: tvadadhisthanam — svarūpagopanānimajjanena tvatsvatantrasaktyunmilanam (tvat-| Ed, 
tat- Jj") eva kevalam manasah samvedanasya prasādo, na tu malaparipakakarmasamyadi kim cit. 
Stavacintamanivivrti 117—118: tatha hi yadi malaparipākah $aktipatasya hetuh karmasamyam va, tad 
api tarhi kimhetukam? samadhisthatri bhagavacchaktir iti taddhetukam iti ced alam tena, bhagava- 
cchaktir eva svatantranugrahika bhavisyati. 

Ibid.: ahetukam iti cet sarvasya yugapat kim na bhavisyati. 

Most naturally “the beginning point of bondage," cf. Alaka on Haravijaya 6.22: bandhakotih — prakr- 
tyadibandhanadhara. 

Ibid.: kasmims cit kale bhavatiti cet sarvesam bandhakoteh anaditvat kalaniyamah kim na krtah. 
Stavacintamanivivrti 117—118: tat kada cit kasya cit katham cit bhavatiti cen malasya svasaktya 
nirodhakatvenavasthitasya jadasya vijatityakarananupravesam vinā paripakalaksanavilaksanakaryaja- 
nananupapattih / 

Ibid.: kas cid eva kalo "tra sahakarikaranam iti cet, ko "sau iti prašne nottaram labhyate / 

Milk needs to be maintained for several hours at a temperature of 110—120 degrees F to produce dadhi. 
See Vedamuthu (2006: 298ff.). 
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transformation into something heterogeneous. Ksemaraja then makes the Saiddhāntika 
approximate the non-dualist position: 


If you [dualist Saiddhantikas] say: “This [transformation] will happen just 
in the same way as it does in the theory of [you] proponents of autonomous 
descent grace, for whom the variety of experiences due to karma, and also 
liberation, occur at a particular time, and for whom the relation of cause and 
effect relates maya, time etc. in the universe which has god as the only agent,” 
then an instance of the principle of tenuous connection is at hand. 


For Ksemaraja the attempted rapprochement is unworkable, for the Saiddhantikas do not 
accept the identity of Siva (the liberator) and the bound soul (the one to liberated): 


Because in the non-dualist's theory, the lord himself, freely assuming the 
appearance of contraction, just as he appears as the various principles, so 
he also appears as [their] relation of cause and effect, that is to say as their 
fixed order, and also as the diversity of the respective experiences determined 
by karma which thus appear to be temporally sequentialized, but in all of 
this there is no individually [independent] reality for any of these temporal 
moments or karmas etc. Since [Siva] projects in this way both the diversity of 
experience, as also, out of his autonomy, the diversity of [liberating] grace, 
there is no other here who is being punished or favored, and so this theory is 
faultless.9? 


Ksemaraja subverts the charge of divine bias by explaining that in a non-dualist system 
there exists no ‘other’ who is more or less favored or punished."? A significant factor in 
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Stavacintamanivivrti 117—118: parinamanmalah paripakatmakam visesam etiti ced atrapi dugdhada- 
dhiparinama iva usnasparšasya virodhinah karanasya ananupravese vilaksanaparinamanupapattih / 
Stavacintamanivivrti 117—118: yatha svatantrasaktipatavadipakse karmabhogavaicitryam muktis ca 
etad bhavisyatiti cec casapaficas$anyaya ayatah. 

For the maxim of tenuous linkage see Kataoka 2010: 72—76 on Bhatta Jayanta's expression: na casena 
paūcāšad bhavitum arhati. He explains: 1. casa and pafícasad both share the same sound casa (=cāša). 
2. paficasad means fifty in number 3. Therefore casas, i.e. a flock of the blue-jay (casanam samūhah), 
are fifty in number. We could consider emending our passage to cāsapaūcāšanyāya, but the expression 
cāšapaūcāšanyāya with the palatal sibilant is well attested in Kashmirian works, so we may also rather 
consider casa an orthographical variant for casa. 

Stavacintamanivivrti 117—118: yatas tatpakse bhagavan eva svatantryad grhitasamkocabhaso yatha 
tattattattvātmanā bhāti, tatha tadgataniyatapaurvaparyatmakakaryakaranabhavabhasatmanapi niyata- 
karmatatphalavaicitryatmanapi kramabhasamayena, na tv atra kalakarmadeh kasyapi nijam tattvam 
astiti yathasav ittham bhogavaicitryam abhasayati, tatha svasvatantryad anugrahavaicitryam apiti 
natra nigrahānugrahabhāk kaś cid anyo 'stiti niravadya evayam paksah / 

Ibid.: idam atra tattvam, yac citi$aktir eva bhagavati svasvatantryad grhitasamkoca cittabhumim sam- 
sāryātmarūpām bahusakham abhasya, punah svecchayaiva kvacit samkocam prašamayya, pūrnatayā 
sphuratity eva tat param padam, “This is the truth here: when the blessed power of consciousness out 
of her own autonomy accepts contraction and diffuses into the level of citta and makes herself appear 
to possess many offshoots, and then again out of her own autonomy loosens the contraction in some 
region and flashes forth as full, that is the highest state." 
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this perspective, is that causation in the world of transmigration is itself nothing but an 
apparent phenomenon manifested by Siva out of his free will. Abhinavagupta therefore 
distinguishes the causal relationship into two types: an absolute, or non-artificial causal 
relation (paramarthikah), and an artificial causal relation (kalpitah). In the absolute causal 
relation Siva is the only existing cause and agent. This is so because true agency (kartrtva) 
can only be grounded in autonomy (svatantrya). The artificial causal relation of everyday 
experience is merely an appearance, amounting to no more than a belief in personal agency, 
as discussed in Vasudeva (2012-2014: 213—215). Even in the standard example of a potter 
who makes pots, Abhinavagupta claims that Siva is the actual, underlying agent. In the 
sense that all artificial causation is merely apparent anyway, liberation is not really caused 
by any of the factors adduced by the Saiddhantikas. Or rather, it is caused by the same 
absolute cause as everything else, Siva's will. 
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Dharmakirti and His Successors on asrayasiddha and 
prasangaviparyaya! 
by 
Toshikazu Watanabe 


Introduction 


For Buddhist philosophers the logical fallacy called āsrayāsiddha (a pseudo-logical reason 
whose basis is not established) is an intractable problem when dealing with something 
whose existence is not accepted by Buddhists as the subject of a thesis of their own, such 
as the Sankhya’s pradhana (primordial matter) or the Vai$esika's eternal ākāša (space) and 
so on. Dignaga (ca. 480—540), the founder of the Buddhist logico-epistemological school, 
presented different approaches to this issue in his two works, the Nyayamukha and the 
Pramanasamuccaya. In his earlier work, the Nyayamukha, when proving the non-existence 
of the Sankhya's pradhana through the logical reason *not being perceived," he permitted 
pradhana to be placed as the subject of the thesis by seeing pradhana as a conceptually 
constructed object (kalpita), in order to allow the logical reason to be a property of the 
subject of the thesis (paksadharma). However, in the Pramanasamuccaya he does not use 
this method, but addresses the problem in a different way. According to his new method, 
the Buddhist proponent can put forth the Sankhya’s pradhana as the subject of the thesis 
when he formulates a reductio ad absurdum kind of argument (prasanga) to refute (dusana/ 
parihana) the adversary's tenets. For the sake of convenience I shall refer to this technique 
for avoiding the problem of asrayasiddha as the “method of hypothetical assumption." 


As Tom Tillemans has pointed out? Dharmakirti (ca. 600—660 or 550—650?) also 
provides two ways to deal with this issue: The first is based on Dignaga's solution found in 
the Nyayamukha. In his Svavrtti on Pramanavarttika 1.205—206 Dharmakirti explains the 
word kalpita mentioned in the NMu as referring to an image that appears in the cognition 
and that it thus can exist as the subject of the thesis. This first method is designated by 
Tillemans as the "principle of conceptual subjects." The second method is mentioned in PV 
4.136—148, where Dharmakirti comments on the word svadharmini in Dignaga’s definition 
of a thesis (paksa) given in Pramanasamuccaya 3.2. According to this second method, 
when the Buddhist proponent places akasa, for example, as the subject of a thesis, what is 
intended by the word ākāša is not the eternal entity postulated by the Vaišesika opponent, 
but any other entity called akasa whose existence is recognized not only by the Buddhist 
proponent, but also by ordinary people. Tillemans calls this “the method of paraphrase." 


Work on this paper has been generously supported by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF) in the framework 
of the FWF project P23196-G15 "Buddhist literature and its context" and by the 2014 Bukkyo Dendo 
Kyokai Fellowship for Japanese scholars for my project "Acceptance of logical thought in Mahayana 
Buddhism and its development." I would like to thank Ms. Katharine Apostle for correcting my English 
and my colleague Dr. Pascale Hugon for giving me invaluable suggestions. 

2 See Tillemans 1999: 174—176. 
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In the third chapter of the Pramāņavinišcaya, Dharmakirti also adopts Dignaga’s second 
method as presented in the PS, i.e., the “method of hypothetical assumption." As a result, a 
total of three methods — two from Dignaga and one developed by Dharmakirti — coexist 
within Dharmakirti's system of logic in order to prevent the problem of asrayasiddha. How 
then does he harmonize these three, especially the two methods adopted from Dignaga? If 
the "principle of conceptual subjects" is applied, the “method of hypothetical assumption" 
seems to be no longer necessary. Moreover, it is reported by Takashi Iwata that Dharmakirti's 
commentators, such as Dharmottara and Prajífiakaragupta, have views on prasanga and 
prasangaviparyaya that are different from how they are discussed by Dharmakirti in PVin 3. 
The difference of their opinions depends on which of Dharmakirti's methods they ascribe 
more importance to. 

The aim of this paper is, therefore, to examine Dharmakirti's explanation of how to 
avoid the problem of asrayasiddha and to clarify its historical development from Dignaga 
to Dharmakirti and on to his successors. 


1. Dignaga 


1.1 The Vyāyamukha: the principle of conceptual subjects 


In the NMu, Dignaga explains the general rule that in an inference — be it an inference- 
for-oneself (svarthanumana) or an inference-for-others (pararthanumana) — one property 
of the subject (i.e., sadhya-dharma/a property to be proved) is known through another 
property of the same subject (i.e., sadhana-dharma/a proving property). In this explanation, 
Dignaga refers to an opponent (probably a Sankhya) who insists that this rule cannot cover 
every instance because in some cases the subject (dharmin) itself is proved to be existent 
or non-existent. As an example this opponent gives the following reasoning, which uses 
pradhāna as the subject of the thesis:? 


(Prayoga 1) 


[Thesis:] [pradhana] does not exist; 


Just prior to (Prayoga 1), Dignāga refers to another reasoning (prayoga) that also has pradhāna as 
the subject of the thesis: [Thesis:] pradhana exists (asti pradhanam); [Reason:] because in various 
individuals homology (anvaya) [concerning the three constituents, i.e., pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), 
and confusion (moha)] is observed (bhedānām anvayadaršanāt). (NMu [Katsura 1978: 110] T. 1628 
1b29: Ēku Bx Ea ti. ZR RB HAS) His answer to this is: The thesis should be formulated 
as "The various individuals certainly possess one and the same cause [i.e., pradhana].” [If so,] the 
[existence of] pradhana is not established [directly]; hence, there is no error [of the violation of the 
above-mentioned general rule]. (NMu [Katsura 1978: 110] T. 1628 1c1—2: it: rpfH vz supe — A 
fn. DUR KIEK. ) Dignaga criticizes this prayoga by pointing out that its thesis is not 
formulated properly. The subject of the thesis should be “various individuals," since otherwise the 
logical reason “homology” cannot be a paksadharma. Although earlier studies (Tillemans 1999: 175 and 
Yao 2009: 386—387) regard this explanation by Dignaga as similar to the method of paraphrase applied 
by Dharmakirti in PV 4.136—148, there is a fundamental difference. While Dharmakirti's method, as 
will be explained below, § 2.2, just rephrases the subject of the thesis pradhana into “pleasure, etc.,” 
the existence of which is accepted by the Buddhists, Dignaga's method mentioned above changes the 
subject from pradhana to “various individuals" in order to give paksadharmatva to the logical reason 
“homology.” Thus Dignaga’s critique is not aimed at avoiding the problem of asrayasiddha. 
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[Reason:] because it is not perceived. (Cf. PVSV 105,15: na santi pradhana- 
dayah, anupalabdheh.)* 


To this, Dignaga gives the following answer: 


When the non-existence [of pradhana] is proved [on account of its not being 
perceived], *non-perception" is a property of a conceptually constructed object 
(i.e., pradhāna) (IE £A HAG YK/* kalpitasyanupalabdhir dharmah); hence, 
there is also no error of [proving] the subject of the thesis [with the logical 
reason ].? 


Here, in order to ensure the paksadharmatva for the logical reason “non-perception,” 
Dignaga gives a certain status of existence to pradhana by seeing it as a conceptual 
construction (kalpita). In this way, any pseudo-entity can be accepted as a substratum of 
the logical reason, and the fallacy of asrayasiddha can be thereby avoided. This strategy, 
following Tillemans, is called the “principle of conceptual subjects.” At the time of the 
NMu this was the only means for avoiding the problem of asrayasiddha. In this connection, 
it should be noted that Dignaga shows here that using this principle enables Buddhists to put 
pradhana as a subject of the thesis in a proper proof (sadhana), i.e., a proof that is put forth 
by Buddhist proponents themselves, even though they do not accept such pseudo-entities 
in reality. 


1.2 The Pramāņasamuccaya: the method of hypothetical assumption 


In the third chapter of the Pramanasamuccaya, while Dignaga deals with a reasoning that 
has the same thesis as the (Prayoga 1), i.e., nasti pradhana, he discusses it in a different 
context, i.e., a discussion about the reductio ad absurdum kind of argument (prasanga). 


See NMu (Katsura 1978: 110) T. 1628 1c1: BATS HE. AR ATS. 
5 — See NMu (Katsura 1978: 110) T. 1628 1c2—4: AURE, IMBANG ANK, TIKA AK 
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PS(V) 3.16cd—17ab:* evam kecid anyaprasangam kathayanti — nāsti pradhā- 
nam, bhoktrbhogyayor gunagunatvaprasangat ... iti. sa katham avita iti cet. 
na hy ayam avitah. yasmat 


prasango 'paksadharmatvad anyo hetupratijfiayoh //16// 
dosoktya dusanam Jfatam pürvatropagame sati / 


[Objection:] Like [the Sankhyas], some [Buddhists] also speak of another 
reductio ad absurdum reasoning (prasanga) [as follows:] 


(Prayoga 2) It is not the case that pradhana exists, because [if the pervasion 
(vyapti) you presuppose in your proof of the existence of pradhana were to be 
accepted, ]" it would follow that both the enjoyer (i.e., purusa) and that which 


Words in roman typeface are attested in Jinendrabuddhi's commentary (PST) or in fragments, whereas 
those in italics have been reconstructed. The Sanskrit reconstruction of the PS and PSV used in this 
paper is a result of the PST seminar organized and led by Prof. Shēryū Katsura at Ryukoku University. 
Through his kindness, I have been able to use their reconstruction. As for the number of karikas in 
PS 3, it is to be noted that recently the editorial team of the PST 3 has adopted a different way of 
counting them than was hitherto widely adopted by scholars, e.g., Kitagawa 1965 and Katsura 2009, etc. 
While the earlier counting regards k.7 as consisting of only a half verse (i.e., 7ab), the new counting 
includes the following half verse into k.7. That is, in the new counting k.7 consists of 7ab and 8ab of the 
earlier counting. Therefore, the new number of the karikas in PS 3 shifts back by half from k.7. In this 
paper I use the new way of counting. The reading of k. 16cd-17ab I have adopted here is a modified 
version of that presented in Katsura 2009: 158; there it reads as follows: prasango 'paksadharmatvat 
pūrvatropagame sati | hetupratijnayos tesam (or tatra) dosoktya dusanam gatam // Cf. K (P129b3—6): 
de ltar na 'ga' zhig gtso bo ni yod pa ma yin te / longs spyod pa po dang longs spyod par bya ba dag 
yon tan dang yon tan med pa'i (yon tan med pa’i em. [see P129b8—130al]: yon tan can gyi P) rang 
bzhin du thal ba'i phyir ... zhes thal bar 'gyur ba gzhan brjod par byed pa de ci ltar bsal te 'ongs 
pa ma yin zhe na / di ni bsal te 'ongs pa ma yin te / gang gi phyir / thal 'gyur phyogs chos can min 
phyir || sngon du khas blangs yod na ni // rtags dang dam bca’ gzhan dag la // skyon brjod sun 'byin 
shes par bya //, V (DA4b1—3, P47a8—47b2): yang dir thal ba gzhan brjod pa gtso bor yod pa ma yin 
te I| longs spyod pa po dang longs spyad par bya ba dag yon tan dang yon tan can nyid du thal bar 'gyur 
ba'i phyir ro zhes pa ... zhes bya ba de ji ltar bsal te 'ongs pa yin di ni bsal te 'ongs pa ma yin te / gang 
gi phyir / thal 'gyur phyogs chos can min phyir // khas blangs sngon du song ba las // de gzhan (de 
gzhan P vui: de bzhin D vmi, D Karika) rtags dang dam bca’ yi (yi D vmi, P viui: yis D Karika) // skyon 
brjod sun ’byin du shes bya // 

Dignaga refutes the Sankhya’s proof of the existence of pradhana through the following process: First 
the Sankhya puts forth (Prayoga A) for proving the existence of pradhāna. (Prayoga A) Pradhāna exists 
because in various individual things homology (anvaya) [concerning three constituents, i.e., sukha, 
duhkha and moha] is observed. (asti pradhanam, bhedānām anvayadaršanāt.) (2) In order to ensure 
the paksadharmatva of the logical reason “homology,” this (Prayoga A) is rewritten as (Prayoga A’). 
Various individual things possess one and the same cause because homology is observed. (bhedanam 
ekakaranatvam, anvayadaršanāt.) (3) The Sānkhya adds the following reasoning in order to prove 
(Prayoga A’), because otherwise the opponent, such as Buddhists, does not accept that pleasure etc. are 
commonly shared by various individual things. (Prayoga B) In various individual things homology is 
observed because they have common effects such as joy (priti). (4) Dignaga's refutation: if (Prayoga 
B) is held to be true, the following vyāpti relation must be accepted. [Vyāpti:] Whatever brings about 
common effects, such as joy, etc., has a homology concerning three constituents. (yasya prityadi karyam 
drstam, tasya gunanvayam.) (5) However, because even a soul (purusa), which cannot be accepted in 
the Saükhya system as consisting of three constituents, can bring about an effect such as joy if it is used 
as an object of meditation by adherents of the Sankhya, the logical reason “having common effects" in 
(Prayoga B) would be inconclusive (anaikāntika). (6) Suppose that, on the contrary, the Sankhya does 
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is to be enjoyed (i.e., vyakti) consist of [three] constituents (guna), or do not 
consist of [three] constituents. 


... Why is this an avita reasoning? [Of course it is not.] 
[Answer:] Actually, this is not an avita reasoning because, 


since [its logical reason is] not the property of the subject of the thesis, the re- 
ductio ad absurdum reasoning is different [from the avita reasoning]. [Instead, 
this reductio ad absurdum reasoning is] understood as a refutation (dusana) 
because [it] points out the failure of the [adversary's] logical reason or of his 
thesis after accepting [them]. 


Just before this passage, Dignaga rejects the Sankhya view that in the avita reasoning — 
a type of prasanga argument — the logical reason can prove the Sankhya’s proposition 
without its being a property of the thesis (paksadharmatva), and he explained that if the 
paksadharmatva of the logical reason in the vita reasoning for proving the existence of 
pradhana is accepted (at least) by the Sankhya proponent, then the logical reason in the 
avita reasoning can also be regarded as possessing paksadharmatva because it can be 
reduced to the logical reason in the vīta reasoning.* 

The Sankhya raises an objection against this explanation: In spite of the fact that for 
the Buddhists the (Prayoga 2) must consist in sound reasoning, the logical reason cannot 
possess paksadharmatva because the existence of the subject of the thesis in (Prayoga 2), 
i.e., pradhana, is not accepted by Buddhists. As a result, it cannot be held that every sound 
logical reason must be a property of the subject of the thesis (paksadharma). 

In his reply, Dignaga, unlike in the case of the NMu, does not try to ensure the paksa- 
dharmatva of the logical reason in the (Prayoga 2). He rather agrees that the logical reason 
does not possess paksadharmatva. 'This does not mean, however, that he relinquishes the 
soundness of the (Prayoga 2). He is able to do this by distinguishing the logical reason in a 
proper proof (sadhana) from the logical reason in a refutation (dusana). While the former 
should possess paksadharmatva (and a vyapti relation with the property to be proved), the 
latter does not. According to Dignaga, a refutation is simply a means of denying the sound- 
ness of the adversary's reasoning by pointing out the undesired consequences which occur 
when the adversary's thesis or logical reason (which necessarily includes a vyapti relation) 
is accepted.? And since in the refutation what is to be investigated is the logical consequence 
derived from the adversary's thesis or reasoning, the existence or non-existence of the 
subject of the thesis does not become a topic of discussion. Therefore, the problem of 
āsrayāsiddha does not occur in the refutation. Since the prasanga argument is formulated 


not accept the vyapti relation in order to avoid the undesired consequence. In this case, because denying 
the validity of the vyapti relation results in the denial of the soundness of (Prayoga B), (Prayoga B) 
does not establish the paksadharmatva of the logical reason in (Prayoga A)/(Prayoga A’). And, as a 
result, the logical reason in (Prayoga A)/(Prayoga A') does not prove the existence of pradhana. 

; See Watanabe 2013. 

See PS 3.13cd-14ab: hetupratijfiadvarena yatrānistih prasajyate // taddvarena prayogāt* sa parihara 

itīsyate / (*sbyor phyir V: thal ba'i phyir K. Following K, Yoshimizu 2013: 433 adopts prasangat.) 
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after hypothetically assuming the opponent's system of philosophy, this method can be 
called the “method of hypothetical assumption."!? 


2. Dharmakirti 


2.1 Dharmakirti's version of the principle of conceptual subject — PV 1 and PVin 3 


In PV 1.205-212 and his own commentary on these verses, Dharmakirti explains Dignaga’s 
previously mentioned (Prayoga 1) (*pradhāna does not exist because it is not perceived") 
presented in the NMu, developing Dignaga’s principle of conceptual subjects from the point 
of view of the theory of apoha. In the following verses, he explains why in the (Prayoga 1) 
the fallacy of asrayasiddha does not occur. 


PV 1.205—206 = PVin 3.53-54: 
anādivāsanodbhūtavikalpaparinisthitah / 

šabdārthas trividho dharmo bhavabhavobhayasrayah //205// 
tasmin bhāvānupādāne sādhye 'syānupalambhanam | 

tatha hetur na tasyaivabhavah šabdaprayogatah //206// 


The verbal object (Sabdartha), which is completely derived from conceptu- 
alisation proceeding from beginningless karmic tendencies, is a dharma of 
three kinds: based on something existent, something non-existent or both.!! 
When this [verbal object, such as pradhana, etc.], which is without any existent 
substratum, is being proven, then the non-perception of this as being in such 
a way [i.e. as existing externally] is the logical reason. The non-existence of 
this very [Sabdartha] itself is not, for we do use words [like ‘pradhana,’ etc.]. 
(Tillemans 1999: 176) 


Following Dignaga's description in the NMu, Dharmakirti here explains that the subject of 
the thesis pradhāna is a conceptual construction and that this pradhana does not have any 
external basis. But why can this conceptual construction be accepted as a proper subject of 
the thesis? This is explained as follows: 


PVSV 105,267 = PVin 3 68,1—3: vaktuh šrotuš ca tadvikalpabhajah, yathā- 
pratibhasivastupratipadanasamihaprayogat, tadakaravikalpajananac ca. 


And both speaker and listener share such a conceptual cognition (i.e., a con- 
ceptual cognition coming from a beginningless imprint) because [the former] 


This method corresponds to “the principle of propositional attitude," as it has been called by Zhihua 
Yao. In his article (Yao 2009: 393—396) he states that this principle was developed by Chinese Buddhist 
logicians, such as Kuiji, and is merely implied by Dignāga and the Indian Buddhists. However, as we 
have seen, this principle can clearly be traced back to Dignaga's description in PS 3. 

As Shinya Moriyama has pointed out in his presentation at the 17^ IABS conference (21 Aug. 2014), 
Dharmapala (T. 1571 188b12-14) also applies the same triple typology. The difference between 
Dharmapala and Dharmakirti is that the former applies it to the classification of the logical reason, but 
the latter to the conceptual construction in general. 
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uses [words] according to the intention to convey a thing as it appears [to his 
conceptual cognition] and because [the latter, by hearing the speaker’s words, ] 
brings about the conceptual cognition which has the same form [as that of the 
speaker]. 


Although the conceptually constructed pradhana does not have an external basis, it exists 
as an image appearing to the cognition, that is, it has an internal basis. Moreover, since this 
internal image is considered to be common to the speaker and listener, 2 i.e, the proponent 
and opponent, it can be a proper subject of the thesis. 

In this way, Dharmakirti develops Dignaga's “principle of conceptual subjects" further 
by providing an ontological basis. He first advocated this view in his PVSV, and in his later 


work it is included in PVin 3 without any changes. 


2.2 Method of paraphrase - PV 4 


Dharmakirti's second method for avoiding the problem of asrayasiddha is, in the words of 
Tillemans, the *method of paraphrase." This method is employed by Dharmakirti in his 
PV 4.136-148, where he comments on the word svadharmini that appears in Dignaga's 
definition of the thesis in PS 3.2. An example dealt with in the relevant passage of PV 4 is 
a Buddhist proof of the impermanence of space and so forth (khadi or vyomadi) through 
the logical reason “not producing sound, etc., all at once" (sakrc chabdadyahetutva).? 
The Vaisesika opponent raises the objection that if this reasoning is held to be true and is 
aimed at negating the Vaišesika understanding of space as an eternal entity, it then follows 
that, because this reasoning negates the nature of space as understood by the Vaišesika and 
hence the existence of that space cannot be accepted, ^ the logical reason is categorized as 
dharmisvarüpaviparitasadhana. Dharmakirti replies to this objection by introducing the 
distinction between svadharmin (the subject intended by the proponent) and kevaladharmin 
(a thing that is not related to the subject intended by the proponent). In the case of the 
reasoning of impermanence of space, the subject put forth by the Buddhist proponent 
is not eternal space as postulated by the Vaišesika opponent, but a certain entity called 
"space" whose existence is widely accepted by ordinary people. Therefore, even though 
the existence of eternal space is negated by the reasoning, no invalidation of the Buddhist 
proponent's thesis can occur.? Although Dharmakirti himself does not mention here the 
problem of asrayasiddha directly, this method is applicable to our relevant problem. Hence 


12 According to Dharmakīrti, although in reality the internal image held by the speaker must differ from 


the internal image held by the listener, these two are regarded as the same. For this fundamental problem 
of Dharmakirti's theory of apoha, see Kataoka 2010: 267—269. 

See PV 4.141abcd": yathā parair anutpādyāpūrvarūpam na khadikam / sakrc chabdadyahetutvad ity 
ukte. “For example, when [the Buddhist] states that space, etc. do not have a novel nature unproduced 
by other [conditions] because they are not causes for [producing their qualities such as] sound, etc. all 
at once ..." (Tr. Tillemans 2000: 202.) 

See PV 4.141d'-142ab: prāha düsakah // tadvad vastusvabhavo 'san dharmi vyomadir ity api I“... 
then the [Vaisesika] adversary might say that in a similar way the subject, space, etc., would also not 
have the nature of a real entity." (Tr. Tillemans 2000: 202.) 

See PV 4.142cd: naivam istasya sadhyasya badha kacana vidyate // "In this fashion [even though the 
subject is invalidated], there is in fact no invalidation of the intended [proposition] to be proved (sadhya) 
at all." (Tr. Tillemans 2000: 202.) 
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the logical reason “not producing sound, etc., all at once" is accepted to be a property of 
the subject of the thesis because the svadharmin of this reasoning is a certain entity called 
"space." 


2.3 Dharmakirti's version of the method of hypothetical assumption — PVin 3 


In PVin 3, Dharmakirti speaks about prasariga arguments formulated by relying on what is 
accepted only by the opponent. There, in order to avoid the problem of asrayasiddha, he also 
adopts the method of hypothetical assumption presented by Dignaga in PS 3. Dharmakirti 
begins his discussion as follows: 


PVin 3 4,4-9: yas tu paraparikalpitaih prasangah, yatha desakalavasthavise- 
saniyataikadravyasamsargavyavacchinnasvabhavantaravirahad anekavrtter 
ekasya na dešādivisesavatānyena yogah, tathābhūtasvabhāvasya virodhad 
bhinnadešādiyogena, sa ekadharmopagame 'paradharmopagamasandarsa- 
narthah. tadanabhyupagame cobhayanivrttih, vivekasya kartum asakyatvat, 
tasyanyatra vastutah pratibandhat. 


On the other hand, a reductio ad absurdum kind of argument (prasanga) [is 
formulated] by means of [things] postulated by the opponent, as for instance: 


(Prayoga 3) 


[Thesis:] A single entity (eka), [although] it is [regarded by the opponent as] 
occurring in several things, is not united with others which have differences in 
terms of place, etc. 


[Reason:] because it is devoid of another essential property which is not ob- 
structed (avyavacchinna) by the unification (samsarga) with a single substance 
restricted by a particular place, time and state. 


For it is incompatible that a thing that has such a nature (i.e., singularity) is 
united with those which are different in place, etc. 


The purpose of such [an argument] (sah) is to show that when one property X 
is accepted, the other property Y is [also] accepted. To the contrary, when Y 
is not accepted, both are negated because [Y] cannot be distinguished [from 
X]. This is because Y is in reality bound to the other (i.e., X). 


I will discuss the entire structure of this (Prayoga 3) below. What I would like to focus 
on here is the passage beginning with the relative pronoun sah. In this part Dharmakirti 
explains the purpose of the prasanga argument. According to him, the prasanga argument 
is set forth in order to show that a vyapti relation between the logical reason and the property 
to be proved is established. 

To this explanation, however, a Nyaya-Vaisesika opponent raises an objection by regard- 
ing this (Prayoga 3) as a proper proof (sadhana). If (Prayoga 3) proves the non-existence of 
a single entity, i.e., a universal (samanya) which is taken by the Nyāya-Vaišesika opponent 
as occurring in several things, then the logical reason of (Prayoga 3) cannot escape the 
fallacy of āsrayāsiddha, because for the Buddhist proponent the existence of the subject, 
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i.e., the universal, cannot be accepted as real existence. Or if, relying on the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
theory, the Buddhist proponent accepts the existence of the universal as the subject of the 
thesis, then, because the consequence of this (Prayoga 3) is incompatible with the Nyaya- 
Vai$esika tenets, the invalidation of the thesis would occur. To this objection, Dharmakirti 
replies as follows: 


em — se 


svayam abhyupagamāntarāvasthānāt. na, parīksākāle kasyacid anabhyupaga- 
māt. 


[Objection:] Even then, the logical reason is unestablished and the thesis is 
invalidated by that which is accepted [by the proponent], etc., because [the 
proponent] bases himself on a different acceptance. 


[Dharmakirti:] This is not the case. For, at the time of the critical examination 
(pariksa) [of dogmatic ideas], any particular [dogmatic views] are not accepted 
[as its basis]. 


According to Dharmakirti, a prasanga argument is used for the critical examination of 
a dogmatically accepted notion and any critical examination should be done without 
relying on particular tenets. In other words, a critical examination only concerns the logical 
consequence that is necessarily derived from certain characteristics postulated by the 
opponent as belonging to the subject of the thesis. Therefore, in a prasanga argument, the 
ontological status of the subject of the thesis is left out of consideration. As a result, the 
purpose of a prasanga argument is merely to show the vyapti relation. 


PVin 3 5,7-8: napy asiddhyadayah, yady evam idam api syan na vobhayam 
iti dharmayoh sambandhopadaršanāt. ekantaparigrahe sydd esa dosah. 


Moreover, there is no [fault of] the unestablished etc. because [in the prasanga 
argument] the relationship between two properties is shown as follows: if X 
were the case, then Y would also follow; or [otherwise, if the latter is not 
accepted], then both [X and Y] could not exist. [But if] the firm conclusion 
(ekanta) is grasped [through the prasarga argument], such a fault would occur. 


As far as the purpose of the prasanga argument is restricted to show the vyāpti relation, 
there is no fault of āšrayāsiddha because in this case the first characteristics of a proper 
logical reason, i.e., paksadharmatva, is not needed. But if the prasanga argument is set forth 
for proving a property with regard to the subject of the thesis, then since the existence of the 
subject of the thesis is not accepted by the proponent himself, the fallacy of āšrayāsiddha 
cannot be avoided. 

In this way, although he basically follows Dignaga's method of hypothetical assumption, 
Dharmakirti, by restricting the purpose of the prasanga argument to present the vyapti rela- 
tion, can successfully explain the reason why the problem of paksadharmatva is eliminated 
in the case of the prasanga argument. 
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2.4 Dharmakirti's theory of prasanga and the relationship between his three methods 
for avoiding asrayasiddha 


Just after the passage in PVin 3 cited above, Dharmakirti seems to link the principle of the 
conceptual subject or the method of paraphrase to the prasanga argument. 


PVin 3 5,8—6,1: na và sati hetau, yuktipraptasyavasyam parigrahārhatvāt. ... 
asati tu hetau maulasya hetor vyapyavyapakabhavasadhanaprakara esah, na 
viparyayasadhanam, hetor apramanatvat. 


Or no [fault would occur] when the proper logical reason exists [in the 
prasanga argument] because what is obtained by rational reasoning is nec- 
essarily grasped [through such a logical reason]. ... On the contrary, when 
the proper logical reason does not exist [in the prasanga argument], this (i.e., 
the prasanga argument) is a type of [reasoning] which proves, for the original 
logical reason (i.e., the reason in the (Prayoga 3)), the relationship between 
what is pervaded and what pervades. [But it is] not a proof of the opposite [of 
the opponent's view] because [its] logical reason is not [established by] valid 
cognition. 


In the first sentence of this passage, Dharmakirti suggests that there is a possibility of the 
transformation from the prasariga argument to a proper proof (sādhana). 

When the vyapti relation between the logical reason and the property to be proved 
is acknowledged, one can turn the reasoning into a proper proof (sadhana), if both the 
proponent and the opponent accept the following two things: 


1. the existence of the subject of the thesis, 
2. the logical reason's being a property of the subject. 


If one of these two conditions is not fulfilled, the reasoning remains a prasanga argument 
that does not prove anything with regard to the subject, but simply demonstrates the vyapti 
relation. But if these two conditions are fulfilled, the reasoning becomes a proper proof 
(sadhana) and hence no fault of asiddha occurs. 

To fulfil the first of these two characteristics, the principle of conceptual subject or the 
method of paraphrase must be used. When we take (Prayoga 3) as an example, the method 
of paraphrase has probably been applied. That is, when the subject of the thesis “a single 
entity" (eka) is not taken to mean the universal (samanya) which occurs in several things, 
as the Nyāya-Vaišesika opponent insists, but just a single entity like a form (rupa), then the 
existence of the subject of the thesis is acceptable for both the Buddhist proponent and the 
Nyāya-Vaisesika opponent. Therefore, it can be said that in Dharmakirti's system of logic, 
the principle of conceptual subject and the method of paraphrase play an important role 
also for the conversion from the prasanga argument to a proper proof. 

In this connection, the relationship between the principle of conceptual subject and 
the method of paraphrase must be considered. If we compare these two, it is obvious that 
the former has a wider range of application. To wit, when the proponent proclaims the 
non-existence of the subject (i.e., “X does not exist"), the latter cannot be applied to the 
subject because in the case of the method of paraphrase the subject *X" is paraphrased 
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by a thing that is accepted by everybody as existing externally. Since the principle of 
conceptual subject alone seems enough to avoid the problem of asrayasiddha, why then 
does Dharmakirti add the method of paraphrase? Although Dharmakirti does not address 
this problem, it is likely that he restricts the application of the principle of conceptual 
subject to negating the existence of metaphysical things such as pradhana, etc. in the form of 
“pradhana does not exist,” using the method of paraphrase as widely as possible. Otherwise 
the inference-for-others (pararthanumana) might lose touch with external objects. 


3. Dharmakirti and his successors on prasangaviparyaya and another 
way to avoid the problem of asrayasiddha 


As I have mentioned above, a prasanga argument is formulated by the proponent on the 
basis of the opponent's assumption with regard to some subject. Therefore, even after the 
existence of the subject of the thesis is accepted, the second condition for avoiding the 
problem of asiddha, i.e., the logical reason's being a property of the subject, should not be 
fulfilled. However, in the case of (Prayoga 3) the logical reason “being devoid of another 
essential property which is not obstructed (avyavacchinna) by the unification (samsarga) 
with a single substance restricted by a particular place, time and state," i.e., "being devoid of 
multiplicity" (*anekatvaviraha) is accepted as a property of the subject of the thesis, i.e., a 
single entity, by both the Buddhist proponent and the Nyaya-Vaisesika opponent. Therefore, 
it is understood that this (Prayoga 3) is more than just a normal prasanga argument. That 
is, this prasanga argument has already undergone some alterations. This is the process, I 
believe, that one can understand as Dharmakirti’s formulation of prasangaviparyaya. 
Let's present the vyapti relation of property “A” by the property “B” as “A — B,” and 
describe the establishment of the vyapti with regard to a subject “S” as “S: A — B." Although 
Dharmakirti himself did not explain the structure of prasanga and prasangaviparyaya, we 
can describe it, following his commentators, as follows (here the sign “=” means negation): 


prasanga S: A > B 
prasangaviparyaya S : -B — ~A 


If this description is applied to the (Prayoga 3), the main structure of the (Prasariga 3) 
would be expressed as follows: 


(Prayoga 3-1) eka : *anekatvaviraha — nānyena yoga 
This structure of (Prayoga 3) corresponds perfectly to the prasarigaviparyaya described 
by Dharmottara, if the expressions anyena yoga (i.e., no negation of nanyena yoga) and 


anekavrtti are regarded as having the same meaning: !é 


(Dharmottara's prasanga) samanya : anekavrttitva > anekatva 
(Dharmottara's prasangaviparyaya) samanya : anekatvaviraha > nānekavrttitva 


l6 See Iwata 1993: 50. 
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Moreover, Prajfiakaragupta also gives a similar interpretation of (Prayoga 3) as his second 
interpretation: 


(Prajüakaragupta's prasanga) samanya [= rüpadi] : vyapitva > naikavyaktinistha- 
tayopalambha 

(Prajiakaragupta’s prasangaviparyaya) samanya [= rūpādi] : ekavyaktinisthatayo- 
palambha — avyāpitva 


Although these two commentators differ in how they express the logical reason in the 
prasangaviparyay, i.e., Dharmottara uses a negative expression and Prajfiakaragupta uses 
an affirmative expression, the contents conveyed by both are roughly the same. Therefore, it 
can be said that both commentators understand Dharmakirti's (Prayoga 3-1) as an example 
of prasangaviparyaya. When we take their interpretations into consideration, it can be seen 
that Dharmakirti's (Prayoga 3) consists of the following prasanga and prasangaviparyaya: 


(Dharmakirti's prasanga) eka: anekavrtti > [*anekatva] 
(Dharmakirti’s prasangaviparyaya) eka : *anekatvaviraha + nānyena yoga (= (Pra- 
yoga 3-1)) 


That is, (Prayoga 3) describes the following process of reasoning: 


Step 1 (prasanga): Following the Nyaya-Vaisesika view, the property anekavrtti 
is assumed with reference to the subject eka, and from it anekatva is logically 
derived although it is not stated in (Prayoga 3). 


Step 2 (prasangaviparyaya): But it is not the case that this anekatva is ac- 
cepted by both the Buddhist proponent and the Nyaya-Vaisesika opponent, 
and it should be negated because it contradicts the subject eka. Therefore, 
anekatvaviraha is assumed to be a property of the subject, as is accepted 
by both. From this nanyena yoga, which for the opponent is an undesired 
consequence, is proved. 


Despite the fact that the main structure of the (Prayoga 3) is a prasangaviparyaya, which 
is in fact a proper proof (sadhana), Dharmakirti presents this (Prayoga 3) as an example 
of a prasanga argument. Perhaps the reason for this is that he thinks prasangaviparyaya 
can also be called prasanga in that both bring undesired consequences for the opponent. 

Be that as it may, forming a prasangaviparyaya is a method for ensuring that the 
logical reason is a property of the subject of the thesis, enabling Dharmakirti, sometimes 
in connection with the principle of conceptual subject or the method of paraphrase, to 
transform a prasanga argument into a proper proof. 

Now I would like to mention briefly how Dharmakirti’s successors try to solve the 
problem of asrayasiddha. In commenting on (Prayoga 3), Dharmottara presents another 
way of avoiding the problem of asrayasiddha. According to him, if the logical reason 
consists of non-existence (abhava), it is established in the subject of the thesis, as for 


17 See Iwata 1993: 72. 
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example the universal, whose existence is not accepted by the Buddhist proponent.!* 
This fourth way of avoiding the problem can be described as the “method of simple 
negation.”'? As earlier research has shown, this method is also adopted by Devendrabuddhi 
and Sakyabuddhi in their commentaries on PV 4.136-148.? Dharmottara presents this 
view on the basis of the following statement of Dharmakirti: 


PV 1.26ab (= PVin 2 100,8): tasmad vaidharmyadrstante nesto 'vašyam iha- 
šrayah / 


Therefore, a (factual) basis (asraya) [i.e., a real locus] in the case of the 
dissimilar example is not assumed to be necessary here [in the tradition that 
follows Dignaga]. (Steinkellner 2004: 236) 


Since Dharmakirti's statement is based on Dignaga’s explanation of vaidharmyadrstanta in 
PS(V) 4.3bcd;?! the “method of simple negation” can be traced back to Dignaga. However, 
since neither Dignaga nor Dharmakirti mention this method in the context in question, 
it might be said that in some way this method was invented by the commentators to 
solve the problem of asrayasiddha. In contrast to Dharmottara, etc., Prajfiakaragupta, 
when explaining (Prayoga 3) in his commentary on PV 4.12, does not adopt this method; 
instead, he adopts the method of paraphrase, that is, he paraphrases the subject of the thesis 
“universal” (samanya) as “form, etc." (rūpādi).” In his commentary on PV 4.136—148, he 
uses the principle of conceptual subjects and then, as a second interpretation, again employs 
the method of paraphrase.?? It is thus likely that he chooses the method of paraphrase as his 
final view. Therefore, as far as the problem of asrayasiddha is concerned, Prajfiakaragupta’s 
view, when compared to that of the other commentators, is more similar to Dharmakirti's. 


4. Concluding remarks 


As seen above, whereas in the NMu Dignaga avoided the problem of asrayasiddha by 
applying the principle of conceptual subject, in the PS he avoids the same problem by 
employing the method of hypothetical assumption. This raises the question: Why doesn't 
Dignaga use the strategy employed in the NMu, i.e., the principle of conceptual subjects, in 
the PS as well? It is likely that the difference in his two works of how the thesis is defined 
has played a role in his shift of position. The two definitions run as follows: 


15 PVinT (Ms 6a2-3): sa ca vyāpakābhāvah sāmānyādāv abhāve siddha eva; ibid. (Ms 7a5—6): anekatva- 

bhāvamātram casaty api samanye siddham. See Iwata 1993: 54—56, Iwata 1999: 161. 

Tillemans 1999 does not distinguish this method from the "principle of conceptual subjects." However, 

as Yao (2009: 391) has pointed out, these are two different things. 

20 Tillemans 1999: 173-174 and Iwata 1999: 160-162. 

?! PS(V)4.3bcd: sādhye 'sati tv asat / (4.3b) vaidharmyena tv avašyam sādhyābhāve tasyaiva hetor abhāvo 
daršaitavyah. paryudāso nisedhas ca tatha sati vilaksane //3// tatha ca sati pūrvatra paryudasah, 
aparatra tu prasajyapratisedha ity uktam. evam ca nityanabhyupagame "pi vaidharmyadrstantah 
siddhah. Cf. NMu 85.1 (Katsura 1981: 63): HABD A722 Ane ES MBA KAKA zs LR E] 

22 See Iwata 1993: 69—73. 

23 See Tillemans 1999: 177—180, Iwata 1993: 63-81, and Iwata 1999: 163—164. 
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NMu: tatra svayam / sādhyatvenepsitah pakso viruddhārthānirākrtah //** 


PS 3.2: svarupenaiva nirdešyah svayam isto 'nirakrtah / pratyaksārthānumā- 
nāptaprasiddhena svadharmini //* 


Comparing these two, one of the most significant differences is the word svadharmin 
in PS 3.2d. This word seems to stipulate that, in the proponent's own thesis, not only 
the property to be proved, but also the subject of the thesis (svadharmin) should not be 
opposed. Therefore, once a thesis is defined in this way, a Buddhist proponent cannot place 
pseudo-entities, such as pradhana, into the position of the subject of his own thesis, even if 
he intends to prove the non-existence of such a thing. 

But this does not answer the question of why Dignaga does not repeat the principle 
of conceptual subjects in the PS, for he could have also defined the thesis without using 
the term svadharmin. Unfortunately, no decisive clue can be found to solve this question. 
However, some possible reasons can be raised. 


(i) Weakness of the NMu's argument against the Sankhya's proof 


In the NMu, even though the paksadharmatva of the logical reason in (Prayoga 1) is 
ensured by employing the principle of the conceptual subject, the Sankhya does not accept 
the logical reason as necessarily negating the existence of pradhana since for the Sankhya, 
pradhana is, by definition, not perceived, but is to be inferred. For this reason, Dignaga 
may have thought that to negate pradhana, it is easier to refute the Sankhya’s proof than to 
explain (Prayoga 1) more convincingly to the Sankhya. 


(ii) Avoiding unnecessary expansion of his ontological framework 


In the NMu, Dignaga posits a kind of existential status on pradhana by using the principle 
of conceptual subjects. But in the PS, he provisionally accepts the Sankhya's tenet of the 
existence of pradhana (along with the vyapti relation). Basing himself on this provisionally 
accepted tenet, he points out the defectiveness of the Sankhya's proofs. He may have thought 
this strategy to be more preferable because, unlike the case of the principle of conceptual 
subjects, it does not need any expansion of his own ontological framework. It is likely that 
one or both of these reasons made Dignaga shift his position. 

Unlike in the case of Dignaga, Dharmakirti is able to overcome these two weak points 
by his new anupalabdhi theory and apoha theory. Therefore, the principle of conceptual 
subjects again becomes available as a way to avoid the problem of āšrayāsiddha. He 
not only inherits two methods from Dignaga, but also adds a third, i.e., the method of 


^  NMu (Katsura 1977: 109) T. 1628 1a8—9: EH. WERE Xs SETS TIK Vr sé. FE BCA SERE 
ii. “Of them (viz. thesis, reason and example), a valid thesis (paksa) is [precisely] one which is 
intended (īpsita) by [the proponent] himself as something to be proved (sādhya) and which is not 
opposed (anirakrta) by incompatible states of affairs." (Tr. Katsura 2004: 119.) 

"[A valid thesis] is one which is intended (ista) by [the proponent] himself (svayam) as something to be 
stated (nirdesya) in its proper form alone (svarüpenaiva) [i.e., as something to be proved (sādhya)]. With 
regard to [the proponent's] own subject (svadharmin), it is not opposed (anirakrta) by perceptible objects 
(pratyaksartha), by inference (anumana), by authorities (apta) or by what is commonly recognized 
(prasiddha).” (Tr. Tillemans 2000: 4-5.) 
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paraphrase. Then he tries to connect these three methods in the discussion of prasanga and 
prasangaviparyaya. When the prasanga argument is used for refuting the opponent’s view, 
thanks to the method of hypothetical assumption, the problem of āšrayāsiddha does not 
occur. But when the proponent wants to formulate a proper proof, i.e., prasangaviparyaya, 
from the prasanga argument, the method of paraphrase or the principle of conceptual subject 
is employed in order to avoid the fallacy of āšrayāsiddha in the case of the proponent 
not accepting the existence of the subject of the thesis. After that, the contrapositive 
(viparyaya) of the vyapti relation in the prasanga argument is made in order to avoid 
the logical reason being an asiddha. As I have shown elsewhere, Dignaga has already 
indicated the possibility of reformulating a prasanga argument into prasangaviparyaya.”® 
It is, however, Dharmakirti who establishes this theory by using the methods for avoiding 
the problem of asrayasiddha. 


Note 


After having finished my paper, I received Yoshimizu Chizuko's article “Dharmakirti’s 
Statement of Consequence (prasanga) in the Third Chapter of the Pramanavini$caya" 
(Yoshimizu 2016). She takes, contrary to my understanding, the (Prayoga 3) to be a 
prasanga argument. The difference between our interpretations comes from how we un- 
derstand the role of anekavrtti in the (Prayoga 3). While Prof. Yoshimizu takes both eka 
and anekavrtti as being properties of the subject of the thesis (Yoshimizu 2016: 1248), I 
understand eka as the subject of the (Prayoga 3) and regard anekavrtti as just a subsidiary 
element of eka that has been added to explain the opponent's assumption. In the passage 
discussed above, anekavrtti is presented in apposition to eka. However, as Prof. Yoshimizu 
has also pointed out (Yoshimizu 2016: 1253, note 5), Dharmakirti refers to almost the same 
argument with (Prayoga 3) in the subsequent part without referring anekavrtti and gives 
only eka as its subject. See PVin 3 6,6—7: ekasya tu yathoktasvabhavantaravirahopagamad 
eva bhinnadešādibhir yogabhavah. 
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Another Look at avinabhava and niyama in Kumarila's 
Exegetical Works 


by 
Kiyotaka Yoshimizu 


Introduction 


In one of my recent papers (K. Yoshimizu 20072) I argued that in a fragment quoted by 
Karnakagomin from the Brhattīkā (BT), which I call the *avinābhāva fragment; ! Kumārila 
(ca. 560—620)? states that avinābhāva, the inseparability of the reason (hetu) from the thing 
to be inferred (sadhya), is not sufficient for a valid inference because it would even justify 
an inference by asadharanahetu, which has no positive examples. In another fragment 
from the Brhattīkā, which I call the “niyama fragment,? Kumarila designates niyama, 
natural restriction, as the foundation of inference, illustrating this by means of causality 
(karyakaranabhava). 

In the avinabhava fragment, however, Kumarila does not deny the necessity of avi- 
nābhāva for a valid inference. In the niyama fragment, avinabhava is considered to have 
a sound footing in reality by means of niyama, which means that in the real world the 
existence of one thing is spatiotemporally determined by another thing, and therefore the 
existence of the latter is invariably inferred from the confirmation of the former's exis- 
tence. Inasmuch as the inseparability of one thing from another is considered to require 
substantiation in reality, it follows that this inseparability is reflected in the consciousness 


! Pramanavarttikasvavrttitika (PVSVT) 87,12—17: avinābhāvašabdo ’py a|*darsanat] sakalārthabhāk / 
nānumāyogyasambandhapratipattim karoti nah // yadi tavad vinābhāvo na sa pašcād visisyate / tato 
'sādhāraņe 'py asti sa iti syad akaranam // yo hy asādhārano dharma sa tenaivātmasātkrtah / vinā na 
bhavatity eva jfiato hetuh prasajyate // For an English translation, see K. Yoshimizu 2007a: 1080. 
Franco (2019) convincingly demonstrates that Dharmakirti's dates, which were assumed by Frauwallner 
as ca. 600—660, cannot be moved back to the sixth century. I surmise that Kumarila passed away 
about 620 CE (K. Yoshimizu 20152: n. 1), before coming to know about young Dharmakirti, whereas 
Dharmakirti wrote his first work, the first chapter of the PV refuting the Mimamsa view of the intrinsic 
relation between a word and its meaning, by thoroughly remodeling the idea of Kumarila advocated in 
the BT that niyama is the foundation of avinābhāva. Because Dharmakirti made use of this idea in order 
to attack the Mīmāmsā theory of word and meaning, we may rightly assume as follows: If Kumarila, a 
hard-core Mimamsaka, had first come to be informed of this idea through Dharmakirti, he would have 
held it too provocative to be adopted into his own philosophical system, contrary to the assumption of 
Frauwallner (1962). See the appendix of the present article. Moreover, showing that PV 1.335cd is a 
quotation from the BT, Franco (2019: 132-137) corroborates young Dharmakirti's acquaintance with 
the BT. Following Frauwallner's unacceptable assumption of the relationship between Kumarila and 
Dharmakirti, Kataoka (2011: 47—60) errs in assuming Kumarila's date as ca. 600—650. 

PVSVT 87,21—30: evam anyoktasambandhapratyakhyane krte sati / niyamo nama sambandhah svama- 
tenocyate dhunā // karyakaranabhavadisambandhanam dvayi gatih / niyamaniyamabhyam syān niya- 
masyānumāngatā // sarve 'py aniyama hy ete nanumotpattikaranam / niyamāt kevalad evam na kimcin 
nanumiyate // tasmàn niyama evaikah sambandho "travadharyate | gamakasyaiva gamyena sa cestah 
pran nirupitah // niyamasmaratah samyag niyamyaikangadarsanat | niyamakangavijnanam anumanam 
tadangisu // For an English translation, see Steinkellner 1997: n. 28. 


Birgit Kellner et al., eds., Reverberations of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy: Proceedings of the Fifth International Dharmakirti 
Conference Heidelberg, August 26 to 30, 2014. Vienna 2020, pp. 529—547. 
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of human beings. Therefore, the avinabhava in the BT might rightly be called ‘epistemic 
inseparability' in distinction from physical inseparability. In the present paper, I would like 
to elucidate how, before composing the BT, Kumarila attempted to substantiate avinabhava 
through niyama^ by collecting from the Tantravarttika (TV) as many cases as possible 
in which he presents the invariable transition from one concept to another on the basis 
of the relation between two things in reality. In other words, I would like to reinforce the 
conclusion of another paper of mine (K. Yoshimizu 2011), that Kumarila was not indebted 
to Dharmakirti for this idea, as assumed by Frauwallner (1962). 


I. The conceptual transition modeled upon causality 


1.1 Authorization of customs by assuming the existence of Vedic injunctions 


In Mimamsa, it is required that all provisions of man-made (pauruseya) scripture (smrti) 
as well as traditional customs (sadacara), if they pertain to religious duties (dharma), be 
based on the Veda. If the Vedic corpus one has inherited has no injunction that can be 
deemed as testifying these smrti or customs, then it is, unlike in modern philology, allowed 
to assume the existence of corresponding Vedic injunctions in one way or another,” insofar 
as they are sanctioned by learned people (Sista), namely, by those who have received the 
cultural inheritance of the Vedic tradition. The popular festivals celebrated by the common 
peoples of different regions belong to those Mimamsa topics where authority was discussed. 
The opponent in Sabarasvamin’s Bhdsya (SBh) lists the names of three popular festivals 
held in east, south, and north India’ and states that the authority of the Vedic injunctions 
assumed to prescribe these festivals is limited to the respective regions, in the same way 


For the chronological order of Kumarila's works, see K. Yoshimizu 2007b: 213—219. We can outline the 
change of Kumarila's attitude towards Dignaga’s theory of logic as follows: In his early years, Kumarila 
adopted it as a theory more excellent than those advocated in Brahmin schools. He proudly demonstrated 
his proficiency in this innovative logic in the Anumanapariccheda of the Slokavarttika (SV), which 
holds formal logic to be neutral and separate from the religious conflict between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. In his middle years, however, having become active as a leading Mimamsaka and defending 
orthodox Brahmanism, in the Smrtipada of the TV he criticized Buddhism as a heresy (cf. K. Yoshimizu 
20152). In his later years, Kumarila finally directed his attack to Dignaga's theory of logic, and in the 
BT even attempted to find fault with “the three characteristics for a valid reason" (hetutrairupya), the 
basis of this logic, as I argue in K. Yoshimizu 2007a: 1084—1096. 

In early Mīmāmsā, this problem was solved by assuming that the Vedic text containing the needed 
injunctions had disappeared. Kumarila, however, rejected this view in order to prevent heretics from 
making use of this excuse to claim orthodoxy. Instead, he proposed assuming that a corroborating 
injunction was preserved somewhere in other branches of the Veda. Cf. K. Yoshimizu 2012a: 650—654. 
6 Cf. K. Yoshimizu 201 5a, section III. 

ŠBh 243,5—244,2: anumānāt smrter ācārānām ca prāmāņyam isyate. yenaiva hetunā te pramānam, 
tenaiva vyavasthitah pramanyam arhanti. tasmad holakada[ya]h prācyair eva kartavyah, ahninai- 
bukadayo dāksinātyair eva, udvrsabhayajfiadaya udīcyair eva. “Man-made scripture and traditional 
customs are regarded as authoritative on the basis of the assumption [of corroborating injunctions of the 
Veda]. On account of this very reason to make them authoritative, they (i.e., traditional customs) have 
authority only in respective (regions). Therefore, Holaka, etc., are to be performed only by easterners, 
Āhnīnaibuka, etc., only by southerners, and Udvrsabhayajíia, etc., only by northerners." 
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as the authority of the Vedic injunctions assumed to prescribe the number of topknots 
arranged on one's head is limited to one's own kinship group.? 


1.2 Difference in authorization between regional festivals and the customs of kinship 
group 


Despite its conservative position, the Mimamsa school never considers the Veda as forcing 
human beings to comply with its injunctions unconditionally. Vedic injunction urges 
only those who satisfy appropriate conditions (nimitta) of entitlement to perform duties. 
With regard to these conditions, however, one's living place does not matter at all if 
one lives in the so-called “homeland of Aryans” (aryavarta). No matter where someone 
was born among the four geographical quarters, they are not endowed with a generic 
property (jati) distinguishing them from people who live in other quarters.? The generic 
properties recognized as real, at least by Mimamsakas, such as humanness (manusyatva) 
and Brahmin-ness (brahmanatva) never change regardless of where one lives, even if one 
moves to another country.!? Therefore, even if Vedic injunctions existed that were deemed 
as testifying popular festivals, their authority could not be limited to a particular quarter 
because one's living place has no effect on one's social affiliation. 

In contrast, regarding the traditional customs of kinship groups, Kumarila adduces some 
examples of ritual details prescribed in the Srautasiitras specifically for people of particular 
kinship groups, adding that it is actually observed that such rituals are performed by these 
groups.!! On the evidence of these explicit regulations given in ritual tradition, Kumarila 


$ SBh 244,2—3: yathā šikhākalpo vyavatisthate, kecit trisikhàh, kecit pañcaśikhā iti. “Just as [the number 


of] topknots one arranges [on one's head] is regulated in respective (families), for example, some 
(families) keep three, some five.” For the šikhā to be arranged at the cudakarana for the children of a 
twice-born (dvija) family, see Pandey 2006: 94—101. 

TV 246,10-11: na tāvat prācyatvadāksinātyatvādijātih praticyodicyadivyaktivyavrtta sarvaprācyā- 
divyaktisv anugatà kacid upapadyate, yadvacanam upapadam holakadyadhikaram visimsyat. “First, 
easterners or southerners do not have any generic properties which would be separate from every 
westerner or every northerner and inhere in every easterner [or in every southerner], and which would 
be denoted by an accompanying word, if any, that qualifies the entitlement to Holaka, etc." 

TV 246,12—13: yas tu manusyatvabrahmanatvadijatayah tesu vidyante tah sarvadešavāsivyaktisv 
avišistā iti nacaranurüpavisesanasamarthatvena jnayante. “On the other hand, the generic properties 
found in them, such as humanness, Brahmin-ness, and so on, are equally inherent in all individuals who 
live in any region. Therefore, no [generic properties] are recognized as able to qualify [the assumed 
Vedic injunction] to correspond to the [localized] customs." 

TV 248,23-25: yathaiva pafícavattam tu bhrgunam, vasistha-sunaka-atri-vadhryasva-kanva-samkrti- 
rajanyanam "narasamso dvitīyah prayājas tanūnapād anyesam” ity anvayato vyatirekata$ copalaksa- 
nasambhavad vyavasthitavidhyavasanam. “For example, the paficavatta is prescribed for the members 
of the Bhrgu family.* For the members of the families of Vasistha, Sunaka, Atri, Vadhryašva, Kanva, 
Samkrti, and royal families, the second praydja [verse that begins with] narāšamsa is prescribed 
whereas that [which begins with] tanūnapāt is prescribed for the others.** As we observe [these details 
performed] in this way through association (anvaya) [of practice with prescription] and dissociation 
(vyatireka) [of practice with the absence of prescription], we conclude that there are [Vedic] injunctions 
differentiated [by these kinship groups]." *Among the offerings in the new- and full-moon sacrifices, 
the ājyabhāga (ghee-portion) scooped four times should be offered for Agni and Soma, respectively. But 
in the case of the sacrifices of the Jamadagni family, the portion scooped five times (paficavatta) should 
be offered. Cf. ApSS 2.18.1; BharSS 2.17.7; HirSS 2.2: 190; ManSS 1.3.2.5. Jamadagni is compared to 
Bhrgu in Jaiminiyabrahmana (JB) 1.152. Cf. Bodewitz 1990: 85 and 256, n. 22; Atharvavedasamhita 
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concludes that with regard to traditional customs, if one observes a life-style restricted 
(niyata) to a caste or Brahmin lineage (pratijatigotra), then one can infer the existence of 
Vedic injunctions restricting each life-style to the corresponding kinship group.!? 

This argument reveals Mimamsaka’s conservative view that one’s birth into a particular 
kinship group is just as deeply engraved in one’s identity as the generic properties of a 
natural species. This crystallization of one’s inborn social affiliation leads to the assumption 
that the life-style of Aryan kinship groups is regulated by the Veda, which has no regional 
difference in validity, just as the characteristics and the behaviors of natural species are 
regulated by their nature and not by where they live. Considering that this argument is 
modeled upon the laws of nature, Kumarila refers to a sort of rationale (nyaya)!? found 
in causality, namely that effect is compliant to its cause (karananuvidhayikaryanyaya), 
and uses this rationale to infer that when observing an effect it must have a conformable 
(anurūpa) cause (avasyam upalabhyamānakāryānurūpakāranānumānair bhavitavyam).!* 

In this statement, the laws of nature regulating the behavior of individual entities through 
their generic properties are said to have universal validity because generic properties are 
not affected by the place where these entities are located or when they exist. Moreover, 
the effect (karya) is said to occur passively as regulated by the cause (karana); the effect 
becomes the logical reason that actively leads to the existence of the cause.!? This reversal 


(AV) 5.19.1. In the Mahabharata (MBh 3.115.28), Jamadagni is said to have been born in the clan 
of Bhrgu (bhargava). ** The hymn to be recited at the eleven fore-offerings (prayaja) of the animal 
sacrifice is called Apri. The most generally used Apri hymn is RV 10.110, whose second verse begins 
with tānūnapāt. Instead of RV 10.110.2, however, the Vasista and related families used RV 7.2.2, which 
begins with ndrāšāmsa, as the second verse of the Apri hymn. Cf. ŠānkhšS 1.7.2: tanūnapād agna 
ajyasya vetv iti dvitiyah; 3: narāšamso agna ajyasya vetv iti dvitīyo vasisthašunakānām atrivadhryasva- 
nam kanvasamkrtinam rājanyānām prajākāmānām ca; ASv$S 1.5.21—22: tanūnapād agna ājyasya vetv 
iti dvitīyo "nyatra vasistha-sunaka-atri-vadhryasva-rajanyebhyah; 22: nara$amso agna ājyasya vetv 
iti tesam; Schwab 1886: 90—91. Kumarila's remark is much closer to SankhSS than to AsvSS, since 
SankhSS mentions the Kanva and the Samkrti families. RV 10.110 is a hymn of Jamadagni, and RV 7 
is the collection of Vasistha's hymns. See Th. Aufrecht's “Verzeichnis der angeblichen Hymnendichter 
gemäß der Anukramanika" appended to his edition of the RV. 

TV 248,25—26: tathaiva pratijātigotraniyatatrišikhaikašikhādikalpavyavasthitavidhivišesānumānopa- 
pattir astiti. “In the same way, from the fact that whether one arranges three topknots or one topknot is 
restricted (niyata) to each caste and each Brahmin lineage (pratijatigotra), it is appropriate to infer the 
existence of a particular injunction differentiated [by the respective kinship group]." 

The first of the proponent sutras (Mīmāmsāsūtra [MmS] 1.3.16: api và sarvadharmah syāt, tannyāyatvād 
vidhanasya) asserts that a Vedic injunction, if it exists, must be a norm issued to all people (sarvadharma) 
irrespective of where they live. To assert this, however, this sūtra merely adds the tautological reason that 
it is reasonable (tannyayatva) to consider that Vedic injunction works (vidhana) in this way. Kumarila 
uses the reason of causality to avoid this tautology. 

TV 245,14-15: iha smrtir acarams copalabhya mūlašrutisv anumiyamanasu karananuvidhayikaryanya- 
yenavasyam upalabhyamānakāryānurūpakāranānumānair bhavitavyam. “When one, having observed 
some man-made scriptures and customs in this world, attempts to assume the corroborating injunctions 
[of the Veda], one should invariably infer the cause that is conformable to the effect one has observed, 
following the rationale that the effect is compliant to its cause." 

On another occasion, Kumārila remarks that unlike effect, cause does not work as an indicator (gamaka) 
because in many cases it is inconclusive (vyabhicarabahutva), namely, when auxiliary conditions are 
not fulfilled, it fails to indicate the occurrence of its effect. TV 544,20—21: karyakaranayor api ca na 
tatha karanam gamakam vyabhicārabahutvād yathā karyam. This remark is made immediately after 
the argument that the inference from krtakatva to anitytva is not based upon causality. Cf. n. 41. 
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of direction from cause to effect in reality and from effect to cause in cognition anticipates 
the formulation given by Kumārila in the niyama fragment from the BT! and reminds us 
that Dharmakirti assigns only the effect, not the cause, as the logical reason based on the 
causality between a cause and its effect (PVSV 3,11—16 on PV 1.2abc). 


II. The conceptual transition from species to genus 


2.1 Various relations in reality between two epistemically inseparable things 


In the TV we find various cases in which Kumarila assumes epistemic inseparability (avi- 
nābhāva) between two things. Illustrating the relation that makes one thing epistemically 
inseparable from another, Kumarila adduces the relation between cause and effect (karyaka- 
rana), between owner and owned (svasvamin), and the accompaniment (sahacarabhava) of 
two particular things.!" To illustrate the last, Kumārila says that if the constellation krttikā 
appears in the night sky, the rohini will soon appear.'* As regards the relation between 
owner and owned, this might be considered a typical example of the relation between a 
substrate and its properties, both essential ones and those that are accidental. '? 


16 PVSVT 87,29-30: niyamasmaratah samyag niyamyaikāngadaršanāt / niyamakàngavijfianam anu- 
manam tadangisu // “If one who correctly remembers the restriction sees one member [of the restriction- 
relation], (namely) the restricted (member) (niyamya), the resultant cognition of the (other) member 
which is the restricting (niyamaka) is an inference in regard to such (entities) that possess these (two) 
members [i.e. paksas]." (Tr. Steinkellner 1997: 634, n. 28.) 

U TV 139,13-14: atha vodāhrtavisayahetulaksanam etat*. avinābhāvo hy aneka-kāryakārana-svasvāmi- 
sahacarabhavadi-prabhedabhinnah. “Or, this [merely] characterizes the logical reason given in the 
quoted “example sentence of exegesis’ (visaya). For, the epistemic inseparability differentiates according 
to the difference of the relation between cause and effect, that between owner and owned, the accompa- 
niment, and so on.” Cf. Kanazawa 1983: 933; Harikai 2006: 307, n. 10. In view of the context of the 
section in question (MmS 1.2.26—30), this portion of the TV is included in the part of the pūrvapaksa 
that construes Surpena juhoti, tena hy annam kriyate as a reason justifying the use of a winnowing 
basket (šūrpa) for an offering. For the contents of this section, see Harikai 2006. * This etat refers to the 
karyakaranabhava in $Bh 139,1: nanv aprasiddhe karyakaranabhave na hetūpadešah. [Some people] 
may contend that the presentation of a logical reason is made impossible unless a causal relationship is 
established [between the reason and the thing to be proved |." 

18 TV 139,8-9: tat* tv ayuktam. akāryakāraņabhūtānām api krttikādīnām acirodgatarohiņyādipratipatti- 
hetutvadaršanāt. Cf. SV, Anumānapariccheda, vv. 12d—13ab: kva cic capi visesayoh // krttikodayam 
ālaksya rohinyāsattiklptivat / * This tat refers to TV 139,7—8: kecid ahuh. karyakaranayor evānumānam. 

19 “For example, [hearing] that he has a vajra makes one infer that [the deity concerned is] Indra" (TT 
1614,25—1615,15: yathā vajritindram anumāpayati) is used by Kumarila as a simple example of the 
exegetical inference from a qualifier (višesana) mentioned in a text to the sacrifice qualified (visesya) by 
it. TT 1614,24—25: ahahsabdo yāgavišesavacano 'šrutam api višesyam anumāpayati. nedam visesanam 
yagam antarena sambhavati. “The word “day, which expresses a particular sacrifice [in the text 
concerned, that is, Paficavimsabrahmana (PB) 22.9.1*], makes one infer the [sacrifice] qualified [by 
it] even if [the sacrifice] is not directly expressed. This qualifier cannot occur [in the text] without the 
sacrifice." * Cf. PB 22.9.1: catvari trivrnty ahany agnistomamukhani visvajin mahavratam jyotistomo 
'tirātrah "Four nine-versed (trivrt) days, the first of which is an agnistoma (the three others being 
ukthyas); a Vi$vajit-day; a mahāvrata-day, (and) a jyotistoma as over-night-rite.” (Tr. Caland 1982: 
578.) This is the breakdown of a seven-day-sacrifice called janakasaptaratra (cf. Caland 1982: 578, 
n. 1). Moreover, Kumarila considers the restriction of parts by the whole (samudaya) as the basis for 
the conceptual transition from a piece of text to the entire text by which it is restricted (niyamya), in 
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Moreover, Kumarila considers avinabhava to include any kind of necessary condition 
when he distinguishes avinabhava from the relationship between the subordinate means 
and the primary purpose (sesa-Sesi-bhava), one of the Mimamsa topics that is exegeti- 
cally determined from ritual texts.?? For example, the study of the Veda (adhyayana), the 
installation (adhana) of sacred fires, the cultivation (krsi) of crops for oblations, and the 
earning of money (dravyarjana) for rewards to be paid to priests are all necessary for the 
performance of sacrifices (kratu). But although a sacrifice cannot be performed without 
them (vina-asambhava), they are not exegetically subordinate (Sesa) to a sacrifice because 
they are not prescribed in the text of the sacrifice?! 


As a further instance of a necessary condition, Kumarila applies avinabhava to his 
theory of human action and Vedic injunction. In the Mimamsa position, the ending of 
a finite verb (tiN) denotes the general form of intentional action called “bringing into 
being" (bhàvana).? Fully aware of the Paninian rule that tiN in the active voice and the 
middle voice denotes the agent (kartr) of an action,? Kumarila maintains that the agent is 
invariably cognized from bhāvanā on account of avinabhava because if there is no agent, 
no action can be performed.”* 


other words, to which it belongs. See n. 47. In addition, we may also classify the inference from an 
accidental property (guna) to its substrate into this type. Kumarila offers the example that one can infer 
the existence of a substance (dravya) from the cognition of color. Cf. TT 1368,15—18: yatha šuklādiguno 
dravyena vind na bhavatīty avinabhavad dravyam laksayati, naivam iha, Kanazawa 1983: 932. 
TV 654,10—15: ayuktam evam Sesatvam avinabhavalaksanam / vyabhicārāt tathahidam ašesesv api 
drsyate // sarvadà hy avinābhūtā rūpasparšādayah ksitau / na caisam tulyakalpatvad bhavaty anyo- 
nyašesatā || svāminā ca vina dasa na bhavanti kadacana / tatha grhadayas tesam $esah svami ca 
nesyate // “It is not right to say that subordination is defined as epistemic inseparability on account 
of inconclusiveness, for we find this also in those cases that are not subordinate. As a matter of fact, 
color, touch and other [qualities of elements] are always inseparable from one another in earth, but 
among them, there is no subordination because they are equally arranged [in earth]. Without a master, 
moreover, there can never be a slave, a house, and so on, but the master is not deemed to be subordinate 
to them." Cf. Kanazawa 1983: 932-933. 
TV 654,20-21: etenādhyayanādhānakrsidravyārjanādisu // vacyam prasangišesa(IO 2157, 6b6: šesa; 
Anandasrama ed.: šesi)tvam tair vind kratvasambhavāt / “By this (i.e., assuming avinābhāva to be 
the definition of subordination), one would have to say that Vedic study, fire installation, cultivation, 
earning money, and so on, come to be subordinate because without them the performance of a sacrifice 
is impossible." Moreover, Kumarila finds inseparability in the hierarchy of social order, saying that 
when a king is invited somewhere, all the subordinates who are inseparable from him must follow him. 
TV 486,23-26: loke 'pi ca yat pradhanam rajaprabhrti kvacin niyate tadatmanavinabhütany amātyā- 
diny angany apy asesany āksipati. yada tu kascid bhrtyanam kvacid gacchati tadà tadasambandhini 
bhrtyantarani padam api na calanti. “Even in this world, a chief person, for example, a king, when 
invited to some place, mobilizes all the subordinate people who are inseparable from him, for example, 
ministers, etc. On the other hand, when one of the servants goes somewhere, the others do not take 
even a single step because they are not connected to that (servant)." 
For the reason why Mimamsakas insist on denoting bhāvanā through verbal endings, in defiance of the 
Paninian rule, see K. Yoshimizu 2012b: 555—557. 
23  A34.6T: kartari krt, 69: lah karmani ca bhāve cakarmakebhyah. 
24 TV 914,12: yadrsas ca gunabhütah kartātrāvagamyate na tādršena vind bhāvanopapadyata ityarthā- 
pattyanumanena và šaktā gamayitum. “No matter in whichever manner an agent that is subordinate 
[to the action] is cognized in this (finite verb), bhavana is impossible without an agent. In this way, 
[bhavana] is able to make [an agent] known through logical derivation or through inference." 
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2.2 The inseparability of species from generic properties, and causality as its ontolog- 
ical background 


Whereas an agent is indispensable for any action, action in many cases requires other 
karakas in addition to agent. According to Kumarila, bhavana can bear relations with 
karakas other than an agent without breaking the relation with the agent. To illustrate this, 
he refers to the following simile: When one sees a tree and notices that it is a simšapā, one 
can also optionally realize the same object in other ways — as a tree (vrksa), an earthen thing 
(pārthiva), a substance (dravya), or a being (sat) — without denying that it is a simšapā.” 
This is because the specific property of a šimšapā, $imsapatva, exists only in an entity in 
which generic properties of its genus such as tree-ness and so on invariably exist. Kumarila 
expresses the inseparability (avinabhava) of a species from each level of its genus by saying 
that simšapātva is not inconclusive (na ... anaikāntikatvam) in the sense that it never loses 
its ability (pratyāyanašakti) to make the existence of the generic properties known.”° 


Owing to this inseparability, simšapātva can be compared to bhavana in the theory of 
action. Upon hearing a finite verb, one may comprehend many things, such as bhavana, 
action, agent, time and other ideas.?" If the verbal root or the tense changes, the action or the 
time also changes; if the verbal ending remains the same, the comprehension with regard 
to the agent remains the same. According to Kumarila, however, we do not have to assume 
the agent to be the meaning of the verbal ending because, once bhavana is confirmed, it is 
invariably known that there is an agent. This can be explained by analogy with deriving 
the concepts of genus from the names of species; that is, we do not have to assume that 
the word šimšapā denotes any generic properties of a genus, such as tree-ness, because a 
tree is invariably known to be referred to when an object is called simšapā, if it is accepted 
that the word šimšapā denotes only simšapātva.”* According to Kumarila, simsapdtva is 


25 TV 914,7-8: yas tv anyatrāpi vartamānah pūrvāvagatasambandhyaparityāgenaiva vartate yathà šimša- 


patvam vrksatvaparthivatvadravyatvasattvesu. “On the other hand, there is a case in which a thing does 
not renounce the formerly cognized relation with another thing, even if it has come into the relation 
with something else. For example, [when an object is cognized as šimšapā] the Sim$apa-ness remains 
[in one's cognition] even if [the object is cognized as having] the generic properties of tree, earthen 
thing, substance, and being." 

TV 914,8: na tasyanaikantikatvam, sarvesu pratyāyanašaktyavighātāt. “It (i.e., simšapātva) is not 
inconclusive in the sense that it never loses its ability to make [the existence of] all of them known." 
TV 913,16-18: tad iha pacatyadisabdoccaranad iyanto 'rthā gamyante, bhavanadhatvarthakartrta- 
tsamkhyapurusopagrahakalavisesah. tesam tu kah šābdah ko ’rthad iti vibhago na jfiayate. laksanam 
caitavad yo ’rthan na gamyte sa šabdārtha iti. “Now, when hearing the word pacati, etc., pronounced, 
one cognizes so many things, such as bhavana, the meaning of the verbal root (i.e., an action), agent, 
its number, the grammatical person, grammatical voice, and a certain time. Among them, however, it 
is not yet ascertained which one is known directly from the word and which one is from the meaning 
[of the word], and the meaning of a word is merely defined as that which cannot be cognized through 
anything else that is assumed to be the meaning [of that word]." Cf. Ogawa 1993: 1052-1053. 

TV 940,12—14: šimšapāšabdo hi na tāvad vrksatvaparthivatvadravyatvasattaprameyatvajfieyatvanam 
abhidhāyako 'tha ca tadvišesam eva šimšapātvam(*-pātvam; IO 2158, 39(152) b2 & Anandasrama ed.: 
-pām) abhidhatte. “For the word šimšapā does not denote tree-ness, nor earthen-ness, nor substance- 
ness, nor being-ness, nor the property of being correctly known, nor the property of being known, but it 
denotes only their particular form, namely, simsapa[-ness].” Cf. TV 982,10—13; TV 1048,15—16. 
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inseparable from tree-ness because šimšapātva is restricted by tree-ness (vrksatvaniyata) 
in its nature.” 

Here, Kumarila seems to refer to the hierarchical relationship between two generic 
properties, taking into account the Apoha chapter of the Pramanasamuccaya (PS)? as well 
as Patafijali's Mahabhasya. Astādhyāyī (A) 2.2.30, upasarjanam pürvam, lays down that 
the subordinate item (upasarjana) forms the first part of a compound. Anticipating this 
rule, A 2.1.57, visesanam visesyena bahulam, lays down that whether a qualifier (visesana) 
and the item qualified (visesya) do or do not form a tatpurusa compound (2.1.22) including 
karmadhāraya is determined according to the cases (bahulam).*! In his commentary on this 
sutra, Patafijali comments that the compound krsnatila (black sesame) has krsna before tila 
because krsna is subservient to tila; krsna qualifies the object as black sesame by excluding 
white seasame and seasame of other colors.*? In this context, Patafijali additionally remarks 
that the compound *vrksašimšapā is impossible because vrksa does not qualify šimšapā as 
a particular kind, for there is no SimSapd that is not a tree (avrksa).?? 

In this argument, Patafijali merely deals with the semantic connotation of tree by 
šimšapā without going into the ontological background, but we can say that Kumarila 
implies an ontological relation between šimšapātva and vrksatva in the phrase “simsapdtva 
is restricted by tree-ness (vrksatvaniyata)," for in his Slokavarttika (SV) he has already 
discussed the idea that a species is ontologically restricted by a generic property. In the 
SV, Kumarila affirms that specific entities are endowed with generic properties through 
their own nature (svābhāvika); to possess them they do not need any cause (na hetumān).** 


2 TV 932,16-18: nābhidhātā kartrkarmanoh pacatyādišabdas tadatyantāvinābhūtārthābhidhāyitvāt. 


yo yadatyantāvinābhūtārthābhidhāyī sa tasya na vacakah, yatha šimšapāšabdo vrksatvaniyatašim- 
šapātvasya. “The word “pacati, etc., does not denote agent or object because it denotes a meaning 
that is completely inseparable from them. If a word denotes something that is completely inseparable 
from something else, then the word does not denote the latter, just as the word šimšapā [denotes only] 
šimšapā-ness, which is restricted by tree-ness.” Cf. Kanazawa 1983: 929. 

Kumarila may have collected the essential predicates applicable to a šimšapā from PS 5.35: vrksatvapā- 
rthivadravyasajjfieyah pratilomyatah / catustridvyeka sandehe nimittam niscaye "nyatha || **treeness, 
‘earthen,’ ‘substance,’ ‘existent, and ‘knowable’ are [each] a cause of doubt, in reverse order, about 
four, three, two, and one [properties]. In opposite order they serve the purpose of ascertainment." (Tr. 
Pind 2015: I 125.) 

The case in which a compound is obligatory, such as krsnasarpa (cobra = “black snake"), is an exception 
to the governing rule (adhikārasūtra), A 2.1.11: “optional” (vibhasa). Cf. Katre 1989: 121. 

VMBh I, 399: 3-15: anyatarasya pradhānabhāvāt tadvišesakatvāc caparasyopasarjanasamjna bhavi- 
syati. yadasya tilah pradhanyena vivaksitā bhavanti krsno vi$esanatvena tadā tilah pradhanam krsno 
visesanam. “(Therefore,) since one of the two is the main (word) and since the other functions as the 
qualifier of that, the designation upasarjana will apply. When the sesame seeds are intended as the 
main thing by somebody, and black as the qualifier, then (the word) tilah becomes the main (word) and 
(the word) krsnah (becomes) the qualifying word." (Tr. Joshi/Roodbergen 1971: 140.) 

VMBh I, 399: 25-26: katham tarhīmau dvau pradhānašabdāv ekasminn arthe yugapad avarudhyete 
vrksah SimSapeti. naitayor āvašyakah samāvešah. na hy avrksah šimšapāsti. “Then in what way can 
these two main words vrksah šimšapā “the tree simsapa’ be locked up together to refer to one and the 
same object? The co-usage of these two words in the order vrksah šimšapā is not necessary, because 
there is no šimšapā which is not a tree.” (Tr. Joshi/Roodbergen 1971: 147—149.) 

SV, Ākrtivāda, vv. 31cd—32: svābhāvikas ca sambandho jātivyaktyor na hetumān // tenaitasya prasi- 
ddhyartham nānyat sāmānyam isyate / šaktisiddhivad etasya svabhavo ’tra na varyate // “The relation 
between an individual and its generic property is based on its own natural disposition and has no [extra- 
neous] cause. Therefore, for the purpose of the accomplishment of this (relation), no more universal is 
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Kumarila regards generic properties as a kind of intrinsic ability (Sakti) of an individual 
entity.” Generally speaking, entities of a certain kind are, by nature, invariably equipped 
with their own particular abilities, which can never be shared with entities of other kinds.** 
Moreover, because they are equipped with these abilities by nature, they start up their own 
activity of their own accord once they have been brought into existence.*” 


Taking his own remarks into account, Kumarila maintains that there must be some 
causes for an individual entity to be brought into existence, but in addition to these causes, 
nothing is required for possessing generic properties. Once an entity is brought into existence 
as an instance of a certain species (visesesv eva labdhesu kesucit), no external condition is 
required (nanyavarichana) for its acquisition of the generic property of its genus. What is 
required for this acquisition is only a cause to that extent (tavanmatrapratiksana), a cause 
that brings about the individual as an instance of some species or other that belongs to the 
genus.?? In other words, an animal has already been equipped with the generic property 
of a cow when it is caused to be born as an instance of sabaleya, bahuleya, or any other 
specific kind of a cow, by a pair of cows, male and female, of the respective species. This 
view is very close to Aristotle's idea of “universals in the thing (in re)" (cf. K. Yoshimizu 
2015b). 


needed. It is not denied that an individual is innately related with this (particular generic property) in 
the same way that [it is innately] equipped with some abilities." 

SV, Ākrtivāda, vv. 17-18: bhinnā visesasaktibhyah sarvatrānugatāpi ca | pratyekam samavetā ca tasmāj 
jatir apisyatam // tenatmadharmo bhedanam ekadhivisayo "sti nah / sāmānyam ākrtir jatih $aktir va so 
'bhidhīyatām // “(This generic ability (Sakti) of an individual] is different from specific abilities; [it] 
recurs everywhere [in all individuals] and completely inheres in each individual, and thus should be 
accepted as a generic property [called cow-ness]. Therefore, in our position, entities are endowed with 
an essential property that is the object of the cognition of the same kind, and one may call it universal, 
form, generic property, or ability." For pratyekaparisamapti as a characteristic of apoha in addition to 
its ekatva and nityatva, see PS 5 44,11. 

SV, Ākrtivāda, vv. 28—29ab: bhinnatve 'pi hi kasáfi cic chaktih kas cid ašaktikāh / na ca paryanuyogo sti 
vastušakteh kadā cana // vahnir dahati nakasam ko ’tra paryanuyujyatam / “Although [all individuals 
are] different from one another, some of them have a particular ability and others do not, and one should 
never bring the ability of a real thing into question. Who would be questioned about the fact that fire 
burns but the ether does not?" 

SV, Codanādhikaraņa, vv. 47cd—8: na hi svato 'sati Saktih kartum anyena sakyate // ātmalābhe ca 
bhāvānām karanapeksata bhavet / labdhatmanam svakaryesu pravrttih svayam eva tu // “For any ability 
that would not be intrinsic [in an entity] cannot be produced by something else. When coming into 
existence, entities may call for [their own] cause. Once having been brought into existence, however, 
they start up their own activity of their own accord." 

SV, Ākrtivāda, v. 33: yad và naimittikatve 'pi tāvanmātrapratīksanāt / visesesv eva labdhesu kesucin 
nanyavanchanam // “Even if [assumed to be] dependent on a certain cause, [the relation between an 
individual and its generic property] merely requires [a cause] to the following extent: once [an instance 
of] any species has been brought into existence, nothing more is required.” With “a cause to the following 
extent" (tavanmatra), Kumarila may exclude the Vaišesika's idea that inherence (samavaya) must exist 
between two things that are inseparable (ayutasiddha), such as substance and quality, individual and 
universal. In SV, Pratyaksasütra, vv. 146—148, Kumārila criticizes this idea as follows: the assumption 
that two things have already been established (nispanna) as inseparable would make inherence useless, 
whereas the assumption that two things require inherence for their inseparability leads to a regress 
(avyavastha) of further intermediary (see Taber 2005: 108—109). 
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2.3 Kumarila's reference to the proof of the impermanence by nature 


In criticizing the Jaina theory that the soul (rva), that is, the self (atman) in transmigration, 
has the size of one's body, Kumarila assumes the case that the soul consists of many 
parts (avayava), and from this assumption, he leads to the absurd consequence that the 
soul (jiva) would perish like a pot (ghata) at some time because, he says, all forms of 
conjunction (samyoga) are inseparable from disjunction (viyogāvinābhūta).*? Considering 
the production and the perishing of a pot adduced as an example, we can substitute produced- 
ness (krtakatva) for the conjunction of the parts that form a whole, and impermanence 
(anityatva) or perishing (vinasa) for the disjunction of conglomerated parts from one 
another.^? 

In another place (MmS 2.2.25), Kumarila briefly discusses the ontological relation 
that enables the inference of impermanence (anityatva) from produced-ness (krtakatva). 
Here Kumārila holds this type of inference to be different from those based on causality.*! 
Presenting this inference, he remarks that even between two things that are not cause and 
effect (akāryakāraņabhūta), it is well known that in some cases one thing indicates the 
other (gamyagamakabhavaprasiddhi). 

Moreover, in the SV chapter on the permanence of words (Sabdanityatadhikarana), 
Kumarila enumerates three kinds of permanent elements (asamskrta-dharma) in the Bud- 
dhist Abhidharma, namely, “cessation [of the occurrence of a dharma] by means of re- 
flection” (pratisamkhyananirodha), “cessation [of the occurrence of a dharma] without 


39 TV 403,1—5: sarve hy avayavasadbhāvādayah pratyaksādyavisayāh santa utpreksāmātreņa kalpyante. te 


šabdavac cehāpi pratyakhyeyah. $ariramatravadhikanam caisām utpreksitum apy ānantyād ašakyam, na 
caisam dravatvadina vinā kašcit samSlesahetur vidyate. na cāsamšlistānām ekajivarambhasamarthyam. 
sarvasamyoganam ca viyogāvinābhūtatvād ghatāditulyah kadācij jīvasya pradhvamso bhavet. “Since 
all these (assumed things, cf. TV 402,27—30), namely, the existence of the parts [of the soul], etc., are 
not the object of perception, they are assumed only by imagination and are to be rejected here just like 
[the parts of] a word [in the sense of phonemes (varna) as rejected in Sphotavada vv. 11—13 of the 
SV]. Because they are boundless, one can never imagine that they are limited to the extent of the body. 
Without some fluid substances, moreover, there cannot be any ground for their conglomeration, and 
they are unable to bring about a life unless conglomerated. Besides, because all sorts of conjunction are 
epistemically inseparable from disjunction, the soul would suffer perishing at some time in the same 
way as a pot." 

The logical inseparability of krtakatva and savayavatva from vinasatva has already been mentioned in 
SV, Anumānapariccheda vv. 20cd—21ab: krtasāvayavatvādiprayuktā ca vināšitā // prayatnanantarajna- 
nasadršair na prayujyate / “Perishability is caused [to be known] by produced-ness, composite-ness, 
etc., but it is not caused [to be known] by the fact of being cognized immediately after exertion, etc." 

TV 544,18—20: ato vacanat* kāryakāranayor eva gamyagamakabhavo bhasyakarabhipreta iti kecin 
manyante. tat tv ayuktam. akaryakaranabhütanam apy anityatvakrtakatvadinam gamyagamakabhava- 
prasiddheh. "Some people assume from this statement that the author of the Bhasya has the idea in 
mind that only a cause and its effect have the relation between them of logical indicator and the thing to 
be indicated. This is, however, not correct. Even between two things that are not a cause and its effect, it 
is well known that in some cases one thing indicates the other, for example, between impermanence and 
produced-ness." * This vacana refers to SBh 544,2—4: yad dhi yasya karanabhütam drstam siddhe, tac 
cet sadhye "pi karanabhütam ity avagamyate. bhavati tat tasya sadhakam. “As a matter of fact, when A 
has already been found to be the cause of B in a well-known example, and if in the subject of inference, 
too, A is found to be the cause, then A is the logical reason for inferring [the existence of] B [in the 
subject of inference].” As regards causality, Kumārila, unlike Sabara and like Dharmakirti, remarks 
that an inference from cause to effect is inconclusive. Cf. n. 15. 
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reflection" (apratisamkhyānanirodha), and the ether (vyoman).*?? Thereafter, without distin- 


guishing between Sarvastivada and Sautrantika, Kumarila refers to the Buddhist theory that 
things are destined to perish (vināša) through their own nature (svabhavasiddha) without 
any external cause (ahetuka).? Then adducing two examples, he compares generation with 
perishing in terms of whether or not an external cause is needed: ^^ When something new is 
immediately generated after the perishing of an old thing, an extraneous cause is necessary. 
For example, a piece of fuel is changed into ashes when connected to fire, and a pot is 
changed into fragments when struck by a hammer. However, perishing is not produced 
(akriyamana) within individual entities afterwards; rather it has been in progress from the 
beginning in a subtle form (suksma) without being noticed; it manifests (abhivyajyate) in 
a gross form (sthüla) upon meeting a heterogeneous cause (vilaksanahetu) such as fire 
or a hammer.? In short, perishing is the essential nature of an entity (svābhāvika) and is 
already established insofar as the entity is brought into existence (jatamatrapratisthita). 


? SV, Sabdanityatadhikarana, vv. 22-23ab. 

^ SV, Sabdanityatadhikarana, vv. 23cd—24: tau ca dvāv apy anāšitvād istāv akrtakāv api // āhuh svabhā- 
vasiddham hi te vināšam ahetukam / hetur yasya vināšo 'pi tasya drsto ’nkuradivat // “And both of 
them (i.e., pratisamkhyananirodha and apratisamkhyananirodha) are considered not to be produced 
because of their imperishability. For they (i.e., Buddhists) say the perishing [of an entity] is established 
by nature without [extraneous] cause because anything that has a cause is also observed to be perishable, 
just like sprouts, etc." I am indebted to Dr. Taisei Shida for telling me about this reference by Kumarila 
to the Buddhist proof of impermanence without extraneous cause in the Sabdanityatàdhikarana. 

SV, Sabdanityatadhikarana, vv. 25cd—29: bhavati hy agnisambandhāt kastad angārasantatih // mu- 
dgaradihatac capi kapālam jayate ghatat / svabhaviko vinasas tu jatamatrapratisthitah // suksmah 
sadrsasantanavrtter anupalaksitah / yada vilaksano hetuh patet sadršasantatau // vilaksanena ka- 
ryena sthülo 'bhivyajyate tada / tenāsadršasantāno hetoh safijayate yatah // tenaivakriyamano 'pi 
nāšo 'bhivyajyate sphutah / sa mudgarapraharadiprayatnanantariyakah // “The temporal succession 
of embers proceeds from the fuel if it is connected to fire; and when a pot is struck by a hammer, a 
fragment is born from that (pot). The perishing [of the fuel and the pot], however, is based on their 
own natural disposition and established insofar as they are produced. [The inborn perishing] in subtle 
form is imperceptible on account of their existence in homogenous succession. When a heterogeneous 
cause happens to the homogenous succession, then [the inborn perishing] is manifest in gross form by 
means of heterogeneous efficacy. In this manner, there occurs a heterogeneous succession on account 
of the (heterogeneous) cause. By means of this (cause), the perishing, despite not being produced, is 
manifest in explicit form. This [explicit perishing] appears as soon as one makes an effort, for exam- 
ple, to hit a hammer [on a pot]." Kumarila's explanation of spontaneous perishing seems to be based 
on Abhidharmakosabhasya (AKBh) 193,5—7: samskrtasyavasyam “vyayat” (AK 4.2d). akasmiko hi 
bhavanam vinasah “[The momentariness of everything is established] because the conditioned entity 
necessarily “perishes. For the destruction of things is spontaneous" (tr. von Rospatt 1995: n. 397), 
because the simile of the contact of the fuel with fire is applied in AKBh 194,1—6: yadi ca kasthadinam 
agnyadisamyogahetuko vināšah syad evam sati pakajanam gunanam pakvataratamotpattau “hetuh 
syāc ca vinasSakah” (AK 4.3b). hetur eva ca vināšakah syat. “And if the destruction of firewood etc. 
was caused by the contact with fire etc., this being so, in the case of the more and more progressed 
origination of the qualities borne from burning (pakaja) “the cause [for these qualities] would be [the 
factor] destroying [them], [that is,] precisely [their generative] cause would be the [factor] destroying 
[them]." (Tr. von Rospatt 1995: n. 402.) 

Kumarila insists, however, that the proof of impermanence cannot be applied to words (Sabda) because 
words are not produced but only made manifest by means of an utterance. Cf. SV, Sabdanityatadhi- 
karana, v. 39ab: vyanjakabhavatah šabde 'py abodho badhiradivat / “As regards words, too, if there 
is no cause of manifestation, one cannot perceive them just like deaf people;" vv. 40cd-41: sann eva 
sādhanābhāvāc chabdo naivopalabhyate // ksanikam sadhanam cāsya buddhir apy anuvartate / me- 
ghandhakarasarvaryam vidyujjanitadrstivat // “In spite of existing, a word is never perceived insofar 
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The phrase jātamātrapratisthita, which conforms to tāvanmātrapratīksana (SV, Ākrtivāda, 
v. 33), anticipates Dharmakirti's definition of the svabhava to be proved by a svabhavahetu, 
namely, bhavamatranurodhin (PV 1.2d & 39b). 


III. Limits of logical formulation in exegetical works 


From the abovementioned examples, we may say that in the TV Kumarila has already 
conceived the gist of the niyama fragment from the BT as stating that if one thing is restricted 
(niyamya) in nature, namely, brought into existence under the control of another thing 
(niyamaka) in reality, then the confirmation of the former becomes the logical indicator 
(gamaka) of the existence of the latter thing (gamya) in cognition. He also had the idea of 
the invariable one-way transition in the concept from an effect to its cause, and from the 
existence of a thing to its generic properties on the basis of causality. He was even aware 
that the inference of impermanence from produced-ness is an example of the latter type of 
conceptual transition. However, because every section of the TV deals with exegesis of 
scriptures, Kumarila refers only sporadically to the invariable transition from one concept 
to another on the basis of the natural restriction of various types.“ Unlike Dharmakirti, 
he never attempts to reduce various types of niyama to fundamental ones and relate them 
to each other. Moreover, in another exegetical work by Kumarila, the Tuptika (TT), we 
find some cases in which the object to be known from an indicator that is inseparable 
(avinābhūta) from it is called “restricted” (niyata), instead of “the agent of restriction" 
(niyamaka). 

When one hears the Vedic injunction *One who wishes for heaven should perform 
a sacrifice" (svargakamo yajeta), one may first, urged by the verb in the optative, feel 
obliged to perform a sacrifice. However, one usually performs an action in order to achieve 
a purpose one has set up in advance. The general form of action called "bringing into being" 
(bhāvanā) is, therefore, said to be inseparable from the motivation to achieve a purpose 
(prayojyadibhir avinābhūtā). Then, paying attention to another word in this injunction 
that describes the entitled person (adhikarin), “one who desires heaven" (svargakamah), 


as the means [of its perception, i.e., an utterance] is absent. And the cognition of that (word) conforms 
to the means that remains only for a moment, just like the sight caused by a flash of lightning during a 
dark night covered with clouds.” Cf. SV, Sabdanityatadhikarana, vv. 424—425; von Rospatt 1995: n. 
369. Kumārila also denies the momentariness of things for everyday use. SV, Sabdanityatadhikarana, v. 
badhate // “The momentary perishing of a pot, etc., is to be rejected for the same reasons [as those given 
in vv. 416—421 in order to disprove the momentary perishing of words]. Because [a pot] is recognized 
to be the same [as a few moments before], [the continuation of its identity] is not denied insofar as it 
remains to be perceived." 

S Cin. 41. 

^ Based on a holistic view that the whole pervades (vyāpaka) its parts and parts are restricted (niyamya) 
by the whole they form, Kumarila maintains an exegetical principle that a word that directly refers to a 
Rgveda verse (rc) indirectly indicates the whole text of the Rgvedasamhita. Cf. TV 807,17—18: vedas 
ca vyapakatvad ahetulaksanayuktah san na Saknoty evavayavam laksayitum. rgadayas tu niyamyatvat 
samudayam laksayanti. "Because [an entire text of] the Veda pervades [all of its parts], it is not fit 
for the definition of a logical reason. Therefore, it cannot indirectly denote its part. The verses of rc, 
etc., on the other hand, indirectly denote the whole [text of the Rgvedasamhita] on account of being 
restricted [by the whole ]." 
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one may come to be aware that the purpose to perform the sacrifice is a particular kind 
of something valuable for a human being (purusārtha), namely, heaven (svarga).** In this 
way, focused on the verb in the optative at first, one may simply feel one's duty to perform 
a sacrifice (yagasya kartavyata), but this sense of unconditional duty is suspended and 
replaced by the motivation to achieve heaven by performing a sacrifice.” 

However, accepting that the performance of a sacrifice is motivated by something 
valuable for human beings, Kumarila calls this goal of conceptual transition "restricted" 
(niyata-purusartha-prayojyatva), instead of calling it the agent of restriction (niyamaka) 
in view of the causa finalis. Nor does he consider the performance of a sacrifice to be the 
niyamaka in view of the causa efficiens, for he assumes that the efficacy of a sacrifice is 
based on nothing other than the Vedic injunction (vidhi).>° 

In the case of Dharmakirti's logic, the arising of an effect (karyotpada) is inferred from 
the “complete cause" (kāranasāmagrī), in other words, when all the necessary conditions 
are fulfilled in addition to the existence of the main cause (PVSV 6,22—7,12 on PV 1.7—8). 
Although Kumarila analogically compares the performance of a sacrifice to ordinary 
activities such as farming for a harvest?! it is impossible to consider the performance 
of a sacrifice a “complete cause" (kāraņasāmagrī) for attaining a result such as heaven 


4 TT 1352,16-18: ānantaryasrutyā yāgasya kartavyatà. pratyayah punah svārthe bhāvanāyām purusam 


pravartayati. sa ca prayojyadibhir avinabhütà, tena yan niyamitam tad eva purusartham prayojyatve- 
nākānksati, na yagam. “No sooner than one has heard the injunction, one recognizes that the sacrifice 
is to be performed. The ending [of the verb in the injunction], however, prompts one to exert oneself 
for bhāvanā, its own meaning. And this (bhavana [of one's activity]) is inseparable from its purpose, 
etc. [that is, purpose (sadhya), means (sadhana) and the mode of performance (itikartavyata)]. For 
its purpose (prayojya), [the bhavana] requires only the things valuable for a human being insofar 
as they are restricted (niyamita) by that (injunction), not the sacrifice itself." Kumarila distinguishes 
two kinds of bhāvanā (cf. TV 378,20—21). The bhāvanā discussed in this context is the “intentional 
force for activity" (arthatmabhavanalarthibhavana), the general form of one's action that requires a 
purpose to be achieved by the one who performed the action, but not the “verbal force for activity" 
(abhidhābhāvanā/šabdībhāvanā), which is the function of the verbal ending of an injunction to urge 
one to exert one's bhavana. 

TT 1352,23-25: tasmān naiva kadācid yage pratyaya upanipatati saty evanantarye. ato yatra kartavya- 
tavacanas tatra purusarthah saksat paramparyena vavinabhitah. tasmād yagasya kartavyatā prapta, 
sa bhavanasabdasya niyatapurusarthaprayojyatvad badhyate. “Therefore, the verbal ending never 
happens to be directed to the sacrifice even though it is immediately cognized. Thus, no matter in 
what statement a duty is enjoined, something valuable for a human being is inseparably connected 
[to that duty], whether directly or indirectly. Therefore, even if it is assumed that the sacrifice is to be 
performed [for its own sake], this assumption is given up because the word that [urges the hearer to 
exert his] bhāvanā has [the hearer's] purpose [in performing the sacrifice] restricted [by the injunction] 
to something valuable for a human being." 

In his commentary on the TT, Parthasarathimisra remarks that what Kumarila refers to by the pronoun 
tena, by which the purpose in performing the sacrifice is restricted to a particular purusartha (TT 
1352,17: tena yan niyamitam tad eva purusartham prayojyatvenakanksati), is not the action of sacrifice 
but the injunction (vidhi) that prompts human beings by nature (purusapravartanatmaka). Cf. TR 
390,10—13. 

TV 395,3—6: laukikam cāpi yat karma phale kālāntarodgatau / tatrāpi šaktir evāste na tv apūrvam 
ihesyate // yany api ca laukikani krsighrtapānādhyayanaprabhrtīti karmani kalantaraphalatvenesyante 
tesam api svarūpāvasthānāsambhavāt samskārair eva tisthadbhir vyavahārasiddhih. “Even in worldly 
activities, there must remain an ability that brings about its result later on, but [such ability] is not 
recognized as apūrva in this (science of exegesis, mīmāmsā). Such worldly activities as cultivation, 
drinking ghee, and study are accepted to have their result later on. Because they do not continue to 
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because we cannot clarify why or how a sacrifice can bring about a result by empirically 
investigating its mechanism. This is because in Mīmāmsā it is firmly presupposed that 
the Veda alone has authority over religious duties (dharma); there is no need to resort to 
empirical knowledge. 


Conclusion 


Despite assuming human rationality to be subordinate to Vedic authority as far as religious 
duties are concerned, Kumarila never advocates an extreme fundamentalism in which 
human beings are incapable of acquiring any knowledge without Vedic revelation. On the 
contrary, Kumarila clearly states that there are many fields to be investigated on the basis of 
empirical observation, giving many examples concerning the man-made scriptures (smrtis) 
and the sciences ancillary to the Veda (vedarigas).? Accordingly, we may safely conjecture 
that after having completed the Slokavarttika, Kumārila continued to study logical reasoning 
while compiling such exegetical works as the Tantravarttika and the Tuptika. Finally, in 
the Brhattīkā, he declared natural restriction (niyama) to be the foundation of epistemic 
inseparability (avinābhāva)>* 
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Appendix: A reply to E. Steinkellner (2007/2008) 


In his PVSV on PV 1.1, after having concisely explained the three kinds of logical reason 
(PV 1.1b: hetus tridhaiva sah), namely, effect (karya), essential property (svabhava), and 
the absence of the perception (anupalabdhi) of a perceptible thing, Dharmakirti summarizes 
that the first two are reasons for affirmation (vastusadhanau) and the last one for negation 
(pratisedhahetuh) (PVSV 2,19). Then, in order to briefly answer why logical reasons must 
be one of these three kinds, he introduces svabhavapratibandha, which takes either one of 
the two forms: tadatmya (PVSV 2,21: tadatmatva), that is, the relation between an essential 
property (bhava) and another essential property (svabhava) of one and the same thing; or 
tadutpatti (PVSV 3,4), that is, causality between two different (anya) things. 

Then, after a short interlude, he briefly explains how an inferential cognition can be a 
pramana on account of its non-deviation (avyabhicara) from its object, saying “Because, 
between the [two] things one of which is not dependent on the other, there is no restriction 
[that would account] for an invariable occurrence [of the latter] with [the former]" (PVSV 
3,9: anayattarupanam sahabhavaniyamabhavat). This phrase can be considered the logical 
inverse (P—-Q) of the general law (P—Q) given in PVSV 2,1920: “Because, if [one 
thing] is bound [by the other] by nature, the former does not deviate from the latter" 
(svabhavapratibandhe hi saty artho artham na vyabhicarati). If P and Q are logically 
equivalent, the conditional sentence “P—>Q” as well as its inverse ^^7P—-Q" holds good 
(cf. Oetke 1992: 198—199). What is called ayattarüpa is something A whose essence (rüpa, 
i.e., svabhava) is dependent on (ayatta), in other words, bound (pratibaddha) by, the other 
thing B-* Sahabhāva, that is, the invariable occurrence (bhāva) of B with (saha) A, is 
logically equivalent to its contraposition, namely, avinabhava, that is, the never-occurrence 
(a-bhava) of A without (vina) B, which can be paraphrased as artho (A) artham (B) na 
vyabhicarati. Thus, sahabhavaniyama is said to be the restriction of A's nature by B for 
making the conceptual occurrence of B with A invariable; but it is unlikely that in this 


9 For the synonymy between dyatta and pratibaddha, see Y. Fukuda's article in the present volume. 
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context sahabhava is said to be restricted (*niyata) to the three modes in accord with 
the three kinds of logical reason including non-perception (anupalabdhi) that leads to 
non-existence, because what is argued about is the cognition of the two kinds of object to 
be affirmatively inferred (PVSV 3,5: etāv dvav anumeyapratyayau), namely, svabhāva and 
cause (karana). 

In the PVSV on PV 1.2a-c, in which karyahetu is defined, niyama is the name of the 
state of real affairs in which the production of effect is regulated by its cause (3,11—12: 
tadutpattiniyama; 3,16: tatkaryatvaniyama). Later, concerning an inference of one thing 
from another different (anya) thing that is neither its effect nor its cause (PVSV 7,12: 
akāryakāraņabhūta, cf. Steinkellner 2013, vol. I: 19), Dharmakirti repeats the content of 
the phrase anayattarupanam sahabhāvaniyamābhāvāt in PVSV 8,12—13: apratibaddha- 
svabhavasya^avinabhavaniyamabhavat, in which sahabhavaniyama is explicitly replaced 
with avinabhavaniyama. As regards the immediately preceding sentence, “Hence there is 
no other logical reason that makes [it] known" (PVSV 8,12: tena nanyo hetur gamako ’sti), 
Karnakagomin glosses “no other" (nanyo) with “nothing other than a hetu of [either one 
of] the three kinds" (PVSVT 49,14: trividhad dhetor nanyo; 50,6: hetutrayavyatirekena 
nānyo). But this gloss is off the mark. What is intended here with “no other” is “nothing 
other than a karyahetu," because this sentence is Dharmakirti's own comment on the last 
part of PV 1.10, tat karyalingaja, which concludes that the inferential cognition from a 
particular taste (rasa) to a particular color (rupa) arises from the epistemic application of 
a special type of causality that brings about two effects simultaneously. In the rest of his 
commentary on PV 1.10 and from PV 1.11 onwards, Dharmakirti goes on arguing about 
how to apply causality in inference. 

Moreover, in the PVSV on PV 1.2cd, which defines svabhavahetu, it is said that what 
is not spatiotemporally present (B) in the presence of something (A) is not restricted to 
its later presence (4,3: tadbhave 'bhūtasya pašcād bhavaniyamabhavat), in other words, 
will not necessarily appear later on. With this lack of pascadbhava-niyama in case of the 
absence of something B when another thing A is present (tadbhave ’bhutasya), Dharmakirti 
formulates the contraposition (2Q--P) of the general law (P0), svabhavapratibandhe 
hi saty artho (A) artham (B) na vyabhicarati, in the case of pseudo tādātmya. On the 
other hand, as mentioned above, he formulates the inverse (P——0) arguing the lack of 
avinabhavaniyama in the case of pseudo tadutpatti in PVSV 8,12—13: apratibaddhasva- 
bhavasya^avinabhavaniyamabhavat. 

In all these cases of PVSV 3,9, 4,3 and 8,12-13, the "restriction" (niyama) that enables 
sahabhava, tadbhave-bhava, and even avinābhāva between two concepts is completed 
within either one of the two binominal forms of svabhavapratibandha, tadatmya or tad- 
utpatti, respectively. For the spatiotemporal occurrence in reality, the nature of one thing 
is determined by another thing that is either its own essential property or its cause. Later, 
Dharmakirti refers to this ontological restriction with the term svabhavaniyama (cf. Stein- 
kellner 1971: 188f.). In all of these three cases, however, niyama does not restrict the total 
number of the types of epistemic inseparability: It is not discussed how many modes there 
are of the invariable transition from one concept to another. 

Seeking Dharmakirti's own paraphrase of avinabhavaniyamat (PV 1.1c) in his PVSV 
on PV 1.1, we find only anāyattarūpānām sahabhāvaniyamābhāvāt (PVSV 3,9) as an 
approximate phrase in the inverse form. If the avinabhavaniyama in PV 1.1c is paraphrased 
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as sahabhavaniyama in PVSV 3,9, and this sahabhavaniyama is replaced with avinabha- 
vaniyama in PVSV 8,12—13, then the avinabhavaniyama in PV 1.1c, too, cannot be the 
restriction “of” avinabhava in three modes in accord with the three kinds of logical reason, 
because anupalabdhihetu does not require its own ontological restriction for conceptual 
transition. Dharmakirti does not separately assume a third form of svabhavapratibandha 
for anupalabdhihetu because this kind of logical reason is based on the tādātmya of the 
complete cause (karanasamagrti) of the perception of a visible thing (cf. PVSV 105, 1-3; 
Steinkellner 1991: 712). The state of real affairs presupposed in applying an anupalabdhi- 
hetu is that the complete cause of perception including the existence of a visible thing is 
restricted by, or, naturally equipped with, their essence (svabhava), which is the fitness 
(yogyatā) to bring about its perception as their effect. It is only on an epistemic level 
that one can, seeing an existing empty purse, infer the non-existence of money from its 
non-perception on the grounds of the non-existence of the impediments of its perception, 
because the existence of money in a purse without impediments naturally possesses the 
fitness to be perceived. 

That being the case, we may construe even the avinabhavaniyama in the c-pada of 
PV 1.31, which Dharmakirti inserts as one of the two "intermediate (or, transitive) verses" 
(antarašlokau) after finishing a discussion about anupalabdhihetu (PVSV 19,23—20,13 on 
PV 1.29—30). He does this in order to introduce a new section, referring to the ontological 
restriction in either one of the two positive forms, but not the epistemic restriction “of” 
avinābhāva to the three modes of conceptual transition. This is because in the ab-padas of 
the same verse Dharmakirti declares avinabhavaniyama to be brought into existence in 
"either" (va) one of the two positive forms: karyakaranabhavad va svabhavad va niyamakat, 
as I argued in K. Yoshimizu 20072: n. 62.? Accordingly, as far as PV 1 and the PVSV 
are concerned, we may conjecture that Dharmakirti uses niyama in the compound avina- 
bhāvaniyama “[natural] restriction [that accounts] for [epistemic] inseparability" as an 
ontological term allied with svabhavaniyama and svabhavapratibandha when he concisely 
asserts that the restriction of the nature of things in either one of the two positive forms 
brings about epistemic inseparability. 

Finally, let me quote the final phrase of K. Yoshimizu 20072: 1100: 


Dharmakirti revises Kumarila's concept of niyama as advocated in the BT 
by ontologically confining it to two kinds, tadatmya and tadutpatti, both of 
which he later asserts not established between a word and its meaning (PV I v. 
336) in order to disprove the Mimamsa doctrine that a word is intrinsically 
(autpattika) related to its meaning. 


5 See also Ch. Yoshimizu 2011, Appendix 1. 
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